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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THIS    SEVENTH    EDITION. 


This  work  is  now  published  at  one  sixth  of  the  price  of 
the  Sixth  Edition^  so  as  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  all 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Natural  History 
of  Insects^  and  thus  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  object 
of  the  Authors  —  that  of  introducing  others  to  a  branch  of 
science  which  they  had  found  so  delightful. 

Though  compressed  by  a  smaller  type  into  One  Volume^  it 
contains  every  line  of  the  Sixth  Edition^  which  includes  much 
new  matter  not  in  the  five  preceding  editions ;  and^  to  ren- 
der the  work  more  complete^  the  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress,  furnished  by  Mr.  Spence  to  the  "  Life  "  of  Mr. 
KiRBY  by  Mr.  Fbeeman,  is,  with  his  permission,  given 
as  an  Appendix. 

W.S. 

London,  April,  1856. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE     SIXTH    EDITION. 


When  the  present  work  was  originally  published,  the  Authors 
had  no  expectation  that  the  demand  for  it  would  be  so  extensive 
and  permanent  as  it  has  proved ;  and  they  need  not  say  how  grati- 
fying this  unlooked-for  result  has  been  to  their  feelings,  as  realising 
their  earnest  hope  of  assisting  to  remove  the  prejudices  against 
the  study  of  Entomology,  which  existed  in  full  force  thirty  years 
ago  when  they  took  up  the  subject,  but  which  have  now  happily 
disappeared. 

Though,  however,  a  regular  annual  demand  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies  has  always  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  so  as 
to  have  exhausted  the  last  edition,  the  publishers  have  suggested 
that  the  future  sale  of  the  work,  and  its  main  object  —  that  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  insects — would  be  much  forwarded,  if 
the  first  two  volumes,  treating  of  their  manners  and  economy,  were 
published  separately,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  to  those  who 
do  not  care  to  pursue  the  study  farther,  of  being  burdened  with 
the  heavy  cost  of  two  additional  volumes  of  matter,  chiefly  tech- 
nical, in  which  they  fee}  no  interest. 
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Till  ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE  SIXTH   EDITION. 

It  is  in  compliance  with  this  suggestion  that  these  volumes 
now  appear  as  a  distinct  work,  and  (though  greatly  enlarged  by 
new  matter)  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  price ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  edition  of  the  two  remaining  volumes 
will  follow  at  a  future  period,  when  they  will  be  also  given  as  a 
distinct  work,  comprising  the  anatomy,  physiology,  orismology, 
l(c.  of  the  science. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION,     1815. 


One  principal  cause  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  Entomology  in 
this  country  has  doubtless  been  the  ridicule  so  often  thrown  upon 
the  science.  The  botanist,  sheltered  now  by  the  sanction  of 
fashion,  as  formerly  by  the  prescriptive  union  of  his  study  with 
medicine,  may  dedicate  his  hours  to  mosses  and  lichens  without 
reproach ;  but  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  the  learned  as  well  as 
the  vulgar,  the  idea  of  the  trifling  nature  of  his  pursuit  is  so 
strongly  associated  with  that  of  the  diminutive  size  of  its  objects, 
that  an  Entomologist  is  synon3rmous  with  every  thing  futile  and 
childish.  Now,  when  so  many  other  roads  to  fame  and  distinction 
are  open,  when  a  man  has  merely  to  avow  himself  a  botanist,  a 
mineralogist,  or  a  chemist,  a  student  of  classical  literature,  or  of 
political  economy,  to  insure  attention  and  respect,  there  are  evi- 
dently no  great  attractions  to  lead  him  to  a  science  which,  in  nine 
companies  out  of  ^  ten  with  which  he  may  associate,  promises  to 
signalise  him  only  as  an  object  of  pity  or  contempt.  Even  if  he 
have  no  other  aim  than  self-gratification,  yet  "  the  sternest  stoic 
of  us  all  wishes  at  least  for  some  one  to  enter  into  his  views  and 
feelings,  and  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  which  he  entertains  of 
himself: "but  how  can  he  look  for  sympathy  in  a  pursuit  un- 
known to  the  world,  except  as  indicative  of  littleness  of  mind  ? 

Yet  such  are  the  genuine  charms  of  this  branch  of  the  study  of 
nature,  that  here  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  where,  from  being 
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equally  slighted,  Entomology  now  divides  the  empire  with  her  sister 
Botany,  this  obstacle  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  num- 
bers from  the  study,  had  not  another  more  powerful  impediment 
existed, — the  want  of  a  popular  and  comprehensive  Introduction 
to  the  science.  While  elementary  books  on  Botany  have  been 
multiplied  amongst  us  without  end  and  in  every  shape,  Curtis's 
translation  of  the  Fundamenta  JSntomologue,  published  in  1772, 
Yeats's  Institutions  of  Entomohgyy  which  appeared  the  year  after, 
and  Barbut's  Genera  Insectorum,  which  came  out  in  1781, —  the 
two  former  in  too  unattractive,  and  the  latter  in  too  ez|)ensive  a 
form  for  general  readers, — ^are  the  only  works  professedly  devoted 
to  this  object  which  the  English  language  can  boast 

Convinced  that  this  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  En- 
tomology in  Britain,  the  authors  of  the  present  work  resolved  to 
do  what  was  in  their  power  to  remove  it,  and  to  introduce  their 
countrymen  to  a  mine  of  pleasure,  new,  boundless,  and  inexhaust- 
ible, and  which,  to  judge  from  their  own  experience, — formed  in 
no  contracted  field  of  comparison, — ^they  can  recommend  as  pos- 
sessing advantages  and  attractions  equal  to  those  held  forth  by 
most  other  branches  of  human  learning. 

The  next  question  was,  in  what  way  they  should  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  intention.  If  they  had  contented  themselves  with 
the  first  suggestion  that  presented  itself,  and  merely  given  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  many  Introductions  to  Entomology  extant  in 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  adding  only  a  few  obvious  improve- 
ments, their  task  would  have  been  very  easy ;  but  the  slightest 
examination  showed  that,  in  thus  proceeding,  they  would  have 
stopped  far  short  of  the  goal  which  they  were  desirous  of  reaching. 
In  the  technical  department  of  the  science  they  found  much  con- 
fusion, and  numerous  errors  and  imperfections;  the  same  name 
sometimes  applied  to  parts  anatomically  quite  different,  and  dif- 
ferent names  to  parts  essentially  the  same,  while  others  of  primary 
importance  were  without  any  name' at  alL  And  with  reference  to 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects,  they  could  nowhere  meet 
with  a  full  and  accurate  generalisation  of  the  various  facts  con- 
nected with  these  subjects,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  pages 
of  the  authors  who  have  studied  them. 

They  therefore  resolved  to  begin,  in  some  measure,  de  novo,  to 
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institute  a  rigorous  revision  of  the  terms  employed,  making  such 
additions  and  improvements  as  might  seem  to  be  called  for ;  and 
to  attempt  a  more  complete  and  collected  account  of  the  existing 
disooveries  respecting  the  anatomical  and  physiological  departments 
of  the  science  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world  ; — ^and  to  these 
two  points  their  plan  at  the  outset  was  limited* 

It  soon,  however,  occurred  to  them,  that  it  would  be  of  little 
use  to  write  a  book  which  no  one  would  peruse  ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  age  of  love  for  light  reading,  there  could  not  be  much  hope 
of  leading  students  to  tlie  dry  abstriictions  of  the  science,  unless 
they  were  conducted  through  the  attractive  portal  of  the  economy 
and  natural  history  of  its  objects.  To  this  department,  therefore, 
they  resolved  to  devote  the  first  and  most  considerable  portion  of 
their  intended  work,  bringing  into  one  point  of  view,  under  dis- 
tinct heads,  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  Reaumur,  De  Geer, 
Bonnet,  Lyonet,  the  Hubers,  &c.,  as  well  as  their  own  individual 
observations,  relative  to  the  noxious  and  beneficial  properties  of 
insects,  their  affection  for  their  young,  their  food,  and  modes  of 
obtaining  it,  their  habitations,  societies,  &c.  &c. ;  and  they  were 
the  more  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  from  the  consideration  that, 
though  many  of  the  most  striking  of  these  facts  have  been  before 
presented  to  the  English  reader,  a  great  proportion  are  unknown 
to  him ;  and  that  no  similar  generalisation  (if  a  slight  attempt  to- 
wards it  in  Sraellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  Historyy  and  a  confes- 
sedly imperfect  one  in  Latreille's  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustacis 
et  des  Insectes  be  excepted)  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  lan- 
guage. Thus  the  entire  work  would  be  strictly  on  the  plan  of  the 
Philosophia  Enlomologica  of  Fabricius,  only  giving  a  much  greater 
extent  to  the  (Economia  and  Usus,  and  adverting  to  these  in  the 
first  place  instead  of  in  the  last. 

The  epistolary  form  was  adopted,  not  certainly  from  any  idea  of 
their  style  being  particularly  suited  to  a  mode  of  writing  so  diffi- 
cult to  keep  from  running  into  incongruities,  but  simply  because 
this  form  admitted  of  digressions  and  allusions  called  for  in  a 
popular  work,  but  which  might  have  seemed  misplaced  in  a  stricter 
kind  of  composition  ;  — because  it  is  better  suited  to  convey  thoso 
practical  directions  which  in  some  branches  of  the  pursuit  the 
student  requires ; — and,  lastly,  because  by  this  form  the  objection 
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against  speaking  of  the  manners  and  economy  of  insects  before 
entering  upon  the  definition  of  them,  and  explaining  the  terms  of 
the  science, —  a  retrograde  course,  which  thej  have  chosen  from 
their  desire  to  present  the  most  alluring  side  of  the  science  first, — 
is,  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly  obviated. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  the  Authors  chalked  out  for  themselves; 
a  plan  which  in  the  execution  they  have  found  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  they  calculated  upon,  that,  could  they  have  foreseen 
the  piles  of  volumes  through  which  it  has  entailed  upon  them  the 
labour  of  wading,  often  to  glean  scarcely  more  than  a  single  fact, 
the  numerous  anatomical  and  technological  investigations  which 
it  has  called  for,  and  the  long  correspondence,  almost  as  bulky  as 
the  entire  work,  unavoidably  rendered  necessary  by  the  distant 
residence  of  the  parties,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  an  under- 
taking of  which  the  profit,  if  by  great  chance  there  should  be  any, 
could  not  be  expected  to  repay  even  the  cost  of  books  required  in 
it,  and  from  which  any  fame  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  very 
limited  circle.  But  having  entered  upon  it,  they  have  persevered : 
and  if  they  succeed  in  their  grand  aim,  that  of  making  converts 
amongst  their  countrymen  to  a  study  equally  calculated  for  pro- 
moting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  delight  and  profit  of  man,  they 
will  not  deem  the  labour  of  the  leisure  hours  of  six  years  ill  be- 
stowed. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  one  of  their  first  and 
favourite  objects  has  been  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  readers 
''  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  For,  when  they  reflected  upon 
the  fatal  use  which  has  too  often  been  made  of  Natural  History, 
and  that  from  the  very  works  and  wonders  of  God  some  philoso- 
phists,  by  an  unaccountable  perversion  of  intellect,  have  attempted 
to  derive  arguments  either  against  His  being  and  providence,  or 
against  the  religion  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  conceived 
they  might  render  some  service  to  the  most  important  interests  of 
mankind,  by  showing  how  every  department  of  the  science  they 
recommend  illustrates  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  proves  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ward  of  God,  instead  of  being  contradicted, 
are  triumphantly  confirmed  by  His  Workim 

^  To  see  all  things  in  God^"^  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  a  future  state ;  and  in  this  present  life,  *'  io  see  God  in 
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aU  things,^  in  the  mirror  of  the  creation  to  behold  and  adore  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  Creator,  is  no  mean  attainment ;  and  it 
possesses  this  advantage,  that  thus  we  sanctify  our  pursuits,  and, 
instead  of  loving  the  creatures  for  themselves,  are  led  by  the  sur- 
vey of  them  and  their  instincts  to  the  love  of  Him  who  made  and 
endowed  them. 

Of  their  performance  of  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  in  which 
there  is  the  least  room  for  originality,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
Authors  to  say,  that  they  have  done  their  best  to  make  it  as  com- 
prehensive,, as  interesting,  and  as  useful  as  possible :  but  it  is 
requisite  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  what  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  technical  parts  of 
the  work. 

As  far  as  respects  the  general  physiology  and  iniemal  anatomy 
of  insects,  they  have  done  little  more  than  bring  together  and  com- 
bine the  observations  of  the  naturalists  who  have  attended  to  these 
branches  of  the  science;  but  the  external  anatomy  they  have 
examined  for  themselves  through  the  whole  class,  and,  they  trust, 
not  without  some  new  light  being  thrown  upon  the  subject ;  parti- 
cularly by  pointing  out  and  giving  names  to  many  parts  never 
before  noticed. 

In  the  Terminology,  or  what,  to  avoid  the  barbarism  of  a  word 
compounded  of  Latin  and  Greek,  they  would  beg  to  call  the  Otis' 
mology  of  the  science,  they  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  through- 
out a  greater  degree  of  precision  and  concinnity,  dividing  it  into 
general  and  partial  Orismology ;  under  the  former  head,  defining 
such  terms  as  relate  to  Subsiancey  Resistcmce,  Density,  Proportion, 
Figure,  Form,  Superficies  (under  which  are  introduced  Sculpture, 
Clothing,  Colour,  &c.),  Margin,  Termination,  Incision,  Ramifica- 
tion, Division,  Direction,  Situation,  Connection,  Arms,  &c.;  and 
under  the  latter,  those  that  relate  to  the  body  and  its  parts  and 
members,  considered  in  its  great  subdivisions  of  Head,  Trunk,  and 
Abdomen.  In  short,  they  may  rest  their  claim  of  at  least  aiming 
at  considerable  improvement  in  this  department  upon  the  great 
number  of  new  terms,  and  alterations  of  old  ones,  which  they  have 
introduced, — in  external  Anatomy  alone  falling  little  short  of  150. 
K  it  should  be  thought  by  any  one  that  they  have  made  too  many 
changes,  they  would  remind  him  of  the  advice  of  Bergman  to  Mor- 
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▼eau,  when  reforming  the  nomenclature  of  Chemistry,  the  sound- 
ness of  which  Dugald  Stewart  has  recognised  :  —  '*  Nefaites  grace 
daucune  denomination  impropre.  Ceux  qui  saventdijhy  entendroni 
toujours  ;  ceux  qui  ne  savent  pas  encore,  entendront  plutdt^ 

Throughout  the  whole  publication,  wherever  any  fact  of  import- 
ance not  depending  on  their  own  authority  is  mentioned,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  source  whence  it  has  been  derived  is  generally  given  ; 
so  that,  if  the  work  should  have  no  other  value,  it  will  possess  that 
of  saving  much  trouble  to  future  inquirers,  by  serving  as  an  index 
to  direct  them  in  their  researches. 

The  Authors  are  perfectly  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  care  and  pains,  many  imperfections  will  unavoidably  remain 
in  their  work.  There  is  no  science  to  which  the  adage,  Dies  diem 
docetj  is  more  strikingly  applicable  than  to  Natural  History.  New 
discoveries  are  daily  made,  and  will  be  made,  it  is  probable,  to  the 
end  of  time ;  so  that  whoever  flatters  himself  that  he  can  produce 
a  perfect  work  in  this  department,  will  be  miserably  disappointed. 
The  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  naturalists,  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  and  this  the  authors 
have  used  their  best  diligence  to  accomplish.  Every  new  year  since 
they  took  the  subject  in  hand,  up  to  the  very  time  when  the  first 
sheets  were  sent  to  the  press,  numerous  corrections  and  alterations 
have  suggested  themselves  ;  and  thus  they  are  persuaded  it  would 
be  were  they  to  double  the  period  of  delay  prescribed  by  Horace. 
But  Poetry  and  Natural  History  are  on  a  different  footing ;  and 
though  an  author  can  plead  little  excuse  for  giving  his  verses  to 
the  world  while  he  sees  it  possible  to  polish  them  to  higher  excel- 
lence, the  naturalist*  if  he  wishes  to  promote  the  extension  of  his 
science,  must  be  content  to  submit  his  performances  to  the  public 
disfigured  by  numerous  imperfections. 

In  the  introductory  letter  several  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  Entomology  are  pointed  out ;  but  there  is 
one  which,  though  it  could  not  well  have  been  insisted  upon  in 
that  place,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  notice, — its 
value  in  the  education  of  youth. 

All  modern  writers  on  this  momentous  subject  unite  in  re- 
commending in  this  view  Natural  History ;  and  if  "  the  quality 
of  accurate  diacrimiiiatioii,  the  ready  perceptiOD  of  resemblances 
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amongst  diversities,  and  still  more,  the  quick  and  accurate  percep- 
tion of  diversity  in  the  midst  of  resemblances,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  operations  of  the  understanding  ;  if  it  be  in- 
deed the  foundation  of  clear  ideas,  and  the  acquisition  of  whatever 
can  be  truly  called  knowledge  depends  most  materially  on  the 
possession  of  it ; "  if  "  the  best  logic  be  that  which  teaches  us  to 
suspend  our  judgments  ; "  and  ^*  the  art  of  seeing,  so  useful,  so 
universal,  and  yet  so  uncommon,  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  a  man 
can  possess,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  judiciousness  of  their 
advice.  Now  of  all  the  branches  of  Natural  History,  Entomology 
is  unquestionably  the  best  fitted  for  thus  disciplining  the  mind  of 
youth ;  and  simply  from  these  circumstances,  that  its  objects  have 
life,  are  gifted  with  surprising  instincts  admirably  calculated  to 
attract  youthful  attention,  and  are  to  be  met  with  every  where.  It 
is  not  meant  to  undervalue  the  good  effects  of  the  study  of  Botany 
or  Mineralogy ;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  nothing  inanimate  can 
excite  such  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  young  person  as  beings  en- 
dowed with  vitality,  exercising  their  powers  and  faculties  in  so 
singular  a  way ;  which,  as  Reaumur  observes,  are  not  only  alive 
themselves,  but  confer  animation  upon  the  leaves,  fruits,  and 
flowers  that  they  inhabit,  which  every  walk  offers  to  view,  and  on 
which  new  observations  may  be  made  without  end. 

Besides  these  advantages,  no  study  affords  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  leading  the  young  mind  by  a  natural  and  pleasing  path  to  the 
great  truths  of  Religion,  and  of  impressing  it  with  the  most  lively 
ideas  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

Not  that  it  is  recommended  to  make  children  collectors  of  in- 
sects ;  nor  that  young  people,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
duties  and  pursuits,  should  generally  become  professed  Entomolo- 
gists ;  but,  if  the  former  be  familiarised  with  their  names,  manners, 
and  economy,  and  the  latter  initiated  into  their  classification,  it  will 
be  an  excellent  method  of  strengthening  their  habits  of  observation, 
attention,  and  memory,  equal  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  to  any  other 
mental  exercise ;  and  then,  like  Major  Gyllenhal,  who  studied 
Entomology  under  Thunberg  about  1770,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  years  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  resumed 
his  favourite  pursuit  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  is  at  this 
time  giving  to  the  world  a  description  of  the  insects  of  Sweden, 
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invaluable  for  its  accuracy  and  completeness^  they  would  be  pro- 
vided in  their  old  age  with  an  object  capable  not  merely  of 
keeping  off  that  itecUum  viUe  so  often  inseparable  from  the  relin- 
quishment of  active  life,  but  of  supplying  an  unfailing  fund  of 
innocent  amusement,  an  incentive  to  exercise,  and,  consequently, 
no  mean  degree  of  health  and  enjoyment. 

Some,  who>  with  an  ingenious  author  *,  regard  as  superfluous 
all  pains  to  show  the  utility  of  Natural  History  in  reference  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  asking,  *^  if  it  be  not  enough  to  open  a 
source  of  copious  and  cheap  amusement,  which  tends  to  harmonise 
the  mind,  and  elevate  it  to  worthy  conceptions  of  nature  and  its 
Author?  — if  a  greater  blessing  to  a  man  can  be  offered  than 
happiness  at  an  easy  rate,  unalloyed  by  any  debasing  mixture?  " 
may  think  the  earnestness  displayed  on  this  head,  and  the  length 
which  has  been  gone  in  refuting  objections,  needless.  But  Entomo- 
logy is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that,  without  removing  these 
obstacles,  there  could  he  no  hope  of  winning  votaries  to  the  pursuit. 
Pliny  felt  the  necessity  of  following  this  course  in  the  outset  of  his 
book  which  treats  on  insects ;  and  a  similar  one  has  been  originally 
called  for  in  introducing  the  study  even  to  those  countries  where 
the  science  is  now  most  honoured.  In  France,  Reaumur,  in  each 
of  the  successive  volumes  of  his  immortal  work,  found  it  essential 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  study  of  insects  is 
not  a  frivolous  amusement,  nor  devoid  of  utility,  as  his  countrymen 
conceived  it ;  and  in  Grermany,  Sulzer  had  to  traverse  the  same  road, 
telling  us,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  procedure,  that  on  show- 
ing his  works  on  insects  with  their  plates  to  two  very  sensible  men, 
one  commended  him  for  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  preparing 
prints  that  would  amuse  children  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
and  the  other  admitted  that  they  might  furnish  very  pretty  patterns 
for  ladies'  aprons  1  And  though  in  this  country  things  are  not  now 
quite  BO  bad  as  they  were  when  Lady  Glanville's  will  was  attempted 
to  be  set  aside  on  the  g^und  of  lunacy,  evinced  by  no  other  act  than 
her  fondness  for  collecting  insects ;  and  Ray  had  to  appear  at  Exeter 
on  the  trial  as  a  witness  of  her  sanity  f ;  yet  nothing  less  than 
line  upon  line  can  be  expected  to  eradicate  the  deep-rooted  preju* 

*  Dr.  Aikln.  f  See  Harris's  Awr^ktm  nnder  PtqfUh  Cinxia, 
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dices  which  prevail  on  this  subject.  *'  Old  impressions,"  as  Reau- 
mar  lias  well  observed^  "are  with  difficulty  efifaced.  They  are 
weakened,  thej  appear  unjust  even  to  those  who  feel  them,  at  the 
moment  they  are  attacked  by  arguments  which  are  unanswerable ; 
but  the  next  instant  the  proofs  are  forgotten,  and  the  perverse 
association  resumes  its  empire." 

The  Authors  do  not  know  that  any  curiosity  will  be  excited^  to 
ascertain  what  share  has  been  contributed  to  the  work  by  each  of 
them  ;  but  if  there  should,  it  is  a  curiosity  they  must  be  excused 
from  gratifying.  United  in  the  bonds  of  a  friendship,  which, 
though  tbey  have  to  thank  Entomology  for  giving  birth  to  it,  is 
founded  upon  a  more  solid  basis  than  mere  community  of  scientific 
pursuits,  they  wish  that,  whether  blamaor  praise  is  the  fate  of  their 
labours,  it  may  be  jointly  awarded.  All  that  they  think  necessary 
to  state  is,  that  the  composition  of  each  of  the  difierent  depart- 
ments of  the  work  has  been,  as  nearly  as  possible,  divided  between 
them  ;  that  though  the  letter,  or  series  of  letters,  on  any  particular 
subject,  has  been  usually  undertaken  by  one,  some  of  the  facts  and 
illustrations  have  generally  been  supplied  by  the  other,  and  there 
are  a  few  to  which  they  have  jointly  contributed ;  and  that 
throughout,  the  facts  for  which  no  other .  authority  is  quoted,  are 
to  be  considered  as  resting  upon  that  of  one  or  other  of  the 
authors,  but  not  always  of  him,  who,  from  local  allusions,  may  be 
^  conceived  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  which  they  are  introduced,  as 
the  matter  furnished  by  each  to  the  letters  of  the  other  must 
necessarily  be  given  in  the  person  of  the  supposed  writer. 

In  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  their  friends,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Simon  Wilkin,  Esq.  of  Costessey  near  Norwich,  to 
whose  liberality  they  are  indebted  for  the  plates  which  illustrate 
and  adorn  the  work,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  at  his 
expense  by  Mr.  John  Cubtis,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  has  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  figures  an  accuracy 
which  they  could  not  have  received  from  one  less  conversant  with 
the  science.* 

*  This  lefera  to  the  year  1815,  when  the  first  volume  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished. In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  elapsed,  Mr.  Curtis's  Entomological 
labours,  and  especially  his  British  Entomoiogy  in  sixteen  volumest  equally 
admirable  for  its  scientific  and  artistical  excellence,  have  deservedly  gained  him 
a  very  high  reputation  wherever  the  science  is  cultivated.  (1842.) 
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To  Albxandeb  MacLeat,  Esq.  they  are  under  particular  obli- 
gations for  the  warm  interest  he  has  all  along  taken  in  the  work, 
the  judicious  advice  he  has  on  manj  occasions  given,  the  free  ac- 
cess in  which  he  has  indulged  the  authors  to  his  unrivalled  cabinet 
and  well-stored  library,  and  the  numerous  other  attentions  and 
accommodations  by  which  he  has  materially  assisted  them  in  its 
progress. 

To  the  other  friends  who  have  kindly  aided  them  in  this  under- 
taking in  any  way,  they  beg  here  to  offer  their  best  thanks. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


LETTER  L 
Dear  Sir, 

I  CANNOT  wonder  that  an  active  mind  like  yours  should  experience  no 
small  degree  of  tedium  in  a  situation  so  far  removed,  as  you  represent 
your  new  residence  to  be,  from  the  "  busy  hum  of  men."  Nothing 
certainly  can  compensate  fpr  the  want  of  agreeable  society ;  but  since 
your  case,  in  this  respect,  admits  of  no  remedy  but  patience,  I  am  glad 
you  are  desirous  of  turning  your  attention  to  some  pursuit,  which  may 
amuse  you  in  the  intervals  of  severer  study,  and  in  part  supply  the  void 
of  which  you  complain.  I  am  not  a  little  flattered  that  you  wish  to  be 
informed  which  class  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  is.  in  my  opinion, 
most  likely  to  answer  your  purpose;  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  you 
feel  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  Entomology,  provided  some  ob- 
jections can  be  satisfactorily  obviated,  which  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  urged  with  a  considerable  semblance  of  reason  against  the 
cultivation  of  that  science. 

Mankind  in  general,  not  excepting  even  philosophers,  are  prone  to 
magnify,  often  beyond  its  just  merit,  the  science  or  pursuit  to  which  the; 
have  addicted  themselves,  and  to  depreciate  any  that  seems  to  stand  in 
competition  with  their  favourite:  like  the  redoubted  champions  o^ 
romance,  each  thinks  himself  bound  to  take  the  field  against  every  one 
that  will  not  subscribe  to  the  peerless  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
his  own  Dulcinea.  In  such  conflict  for  pre-eminence  I  know  no  science 
that,  in  this  country,  has  come  off  worse  than  Entomology  :  her  champions 
hitherto  have  been  so  few,  and  their  efforts  so  unavailing,  that  all  her 
rival  sisters  have  been  exalted  above  her ;  and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely 
any  branch  of  Natural  History  that  has  had  fewer  British  admirers. 
While  Botany  boasts  of  her  hosts,  she,  though  not  her  inferior  either  in 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  grace,  has  received  the  homage  of  a  very  slender 
train  indeed.  Since  therefore  the  merits  of  Entomology  have  been  so 
little  acknowledged,  you  will  not  deem  it  invidious  if  I  advocate  the  cause 
of  this  distressed  damsel,  and  endeavour  to  eflect  her  restoration  to  her 
just  rights,  privileges,  and  rank. 

Things  tnat  are  universally  obvious  and  easy  of  examination,  as  they 
are  the  first  that  fail  under  our  notice,  so  are  they  also  most  commonlj 


»   \% 


\v 
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..  ,■  -vvl  M\  iticliimtion  to  study;  while,  on  the  contraiy, 

's   XN*.  ,t>i  K)r  in  order  to  be  seen,  and  which  when 

»v    »,suMvh  mul  inquiring  eye  of  man,  are  often  the 

.  X  v*»  uj*  .tttvmion.     The  vegetable  kingdom  stands  in 

« I,      bioni,    with  a  liberal  hand,  has    scattered 

'» .       \,  i»UKlvjctiona ;  they  everywhere  meet  and  allure 

'»\     \w*i  iH^iUitv,  regaling  us  by  their  fragrance,   and 

\  U\  il>v»r  NuWrvience  to  our  luxuries  and  comfort, 

V   .. ,  iv'ii  uiut  well-being  of  our  life.     Beasts,  birds,  and 

.    '  '0  vu  ^»iher  of  these  respects,  attract  our  notice  ; 

>  V   >iiM-cu,  are  so  far  from  attracting  us,  that  we  are 

It)   troin  our  childhood.     The  first  knowledge 

ioMuvntors  ;  they  are  usually  pointed  out  to  us 


iii>  II 
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i)  !>,  iiltlty,  and  noxious  creiitures;  and  the  whole 

l>ii)ui(M  and  some  few  others  excepted,  are  de- 

«       «'  i>  \\\  lo  uroscription  and  execration,  as  fit  only  to 

>    ^.i  mm  crushed;  so  that  oflen,  before  we  can 

.  >    >wiU  them,  we  have  to  remove  from  our  minds 

;  t  a. I  oHong  standing. 

.>u  which  h&s  contributed  to  keep  Entomology 

tivaii  the  diminutive  size  of  the  objects  of  which 

.    i  ilut  most  minute  of  nature^s  productions,  they 

t  Ju  v>>«sof  the  observer  ;  and  when  they  do,  roan- 

^  I  \\i  patimate  the  worth  and  importance  of  things 

>>  »•  s^^^  u^tually  measure  them  by  the  duodecimals 

•  x  sU\^  UhU  or  by  the  yard,  insects  are  deemed  too 

^..  vumtion,  and  of  too  little  consequence  to  its 

■    .  « >  \\\sM\  worthy  of  any  serious  attention  or  study. 

t  iUi>^>  la  for  such  prejudices  and  misconceptions,  I 

>   w  (u  lh«t  course  of  our  future  correspondence  ;  my 

f^M  Mini  advocate  of  Entomology,  is  to  point  out 

V.    t^\luuilnK<*">  Bnd  to  remove  the  veil  which  has 

MnhM'iions,  and  that  grace  and  beauty,  which 

.   .M».»Ho»»  III  li*ft»t  with  her  sister  branches  of  Natural 

v*.p.*»MtUt<  viilue  of  the  study  of  any  department  In 

\>,«  oui»h*  ♦"  contrast  it  with  others,  as  to  the  rank 

V  X  s    M'^U'  itf  Inking;  the  amusement  and  instruction 

..  vx  ^\^\\\^'  li'oin  it ;  and  its  utility  to  society  at  large. 

» ,   «Hiiiv»  tlir  study  of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 

'    sKx,\  \y^  Miiml  upon  nearly  an  equal  footing;  1  shall 

,.  .,s^  \\\\\\  ■iihjrrt  till  I  come  to  consider  the  question 

»  V  -M  \\\s\  lhi«  UM»«  of  Entomology,  but  confine  myself 

•    »  ,M  Hm*««*  vliTi instances. 

s    ^  ^v^^.»  shsww  lor  the  entomologist  some  degree  of  pre- 

A »     ^^M^^i'i-rtlottUl  and  the  botanist.    The  mineral  kingclom, 

»  X  »x,mIm*  iMiiiMiiard   nor  sentient,  stands  certainly  at  the 

N»\»  n^o\i»  this  is  the  vegetable,  whose  lovely  tribes, 

s\  \\\A\  •vn«rttlnn,  are  organised.     In  the  last  and  highest 

**M»M  s\  ^  or  III,  consisting  of  beings  that  arc  both  organised 

^\*  lUit  •on If  ot  prccwicnce,  the  great  modem  luminary  of 

,^Mx  mu^Uhstanding  that  Botany  wa^  always  his  favourite 
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pursuit,  has  giren  his  sanction,  acknowledging  in  the  preface  to  his  Fauna 
Sttecica,  that  although  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  nobler  than  the  mineral, 
yet  the  animal  is  more  excellent  than  the  vegetable.  Now  it  is  an  indis- 
putable axiom*  I  should  think,  that  the  more  exalted  the  object  the  more 
excellent  the  study.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  would  by  no  means 
be  thought  to  depreciate  or  discountenance  the  study  either  of  plants  or 
minerals.  All  tne  works  of  our  Creator  are  great,  and  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  investigation,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  as  well  as  the  highest, 
the  most  minute  and  feeble  as  well  as  those  that  exceed  in  magnitude  and 
might.  Nor  ought  those  whose  inciination  or  genius  leads  them  to  one 
department,  to  say  to  those  who  prefer  another  —  "  we  have  no  need  oi 
you  " — for  each  in  his  place,  by  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  and 
adding  to  the  stock  of  previous  discoveries,  contributes  to  promote  the 
glory  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe  and  the  good  of  his  creatures. 

It  IS  not  my  wish  to  claim  for  my  favourite  science  more  than  of  right 
belongs  to  her  ;  therefore,  when  the  question  is  concerning  rank,  I  must 
concede  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  I  mean  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Birds, 
and  Quadrupeds,  their  due  priority  and  precedence.^  I  shall  only  observe 
here,  that  there  may  exist  circumstances  which  countervail  rank,  and  tend 
to  render  the  study  of  a  lower  order  of  beings  more  desirable  than  that  of 
a  higher :  when,  for  instance,  the  objects  of  the  higher  study  are  not  to  be 
come  at  or  preserved  without  great  difficulty  and  expense ;  when  they  are 
few  in  number;  or,  when  they  are  already  well  ascertained  and  known  t 
circumstances  which  attach  to  the  study  of  those  animals  that  precede 
insects,  while  they  do  not  attach  to  the  study  of  insects  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  student,  much 
doubtless  may  be  derived  from  any  one  of  the  sciences  alluded  to ;  but 
Entomology  certainly  is  not  behind  any  of  her  sisters  in  these  respects ; 
and  if  you  are  fond  of  novelty,  and  anxious  to  make  new  discoveries,  she 
will  open  to  you  a  more  ample  field  for  these  than  either  Botany  or  the 
higher  branches  of  Zoology. 

A  new  vertebrate  animal  or  plant  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  even  by  those 
who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  extensive  researches ;  but  if  you 
collect  insects,  you  will  find,  however  limited  the  manor  upon  which  you 
can  pursue  your  game,  that  your  efforts  are  often  rewardeu  by  the  capture 
of  some  nondescript  or  rarity  at  present  not  possessed  by  other  entomo- 
logists, for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  cabinet  so  meagre  as  not  to  possess  some 
unique  specimen.  Nay,  though  you  may  have  searched  every  spot  in 
your  neighbourhood  this  year,  turned  over  every  stone,  shaken  every  bush 
or  tree,  and  fished  every  pool,  3'ou  will  not  have  exhausted  its  insect  pro- 
ductions. Do  the  same  another  year  and  another,  and  new  treasures  will 
still  continue  to  enrich  your  cabinet.  If  you  leave  your  own  vicinity  for 
an  entomological  excursion,  your  prospects  of  success  are  still  further  in- 
creased ;  and  even  if  confined  in  bad  weather  to  your  inn,  the  windows  of 
your  apartment,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  will  add  to  your  stock.  If  a 
sudden  shower  obliges  you  at  any  time  to  seek  shelter  under  a  tree,  your 
attegtion  will  be  attracted,  and  the  tedium  of  your  station  relieved,  where 

*  If,  however,  rank  were  to  be  estimated  by  number  of  species  or  individuals  of  a 
species,  the  pre-eminence  could  be  claimed  by  insects,  which,  from  the  calculation 
made  by  various  entomologists,  probably  amount  to  400,000  or  even  more,  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other ;  while  for  all  the  other  classes  of  animals  together,  80,000 
•pedes  would  be  a  high  estimate. 
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the  botanist  could  not  hope  to  find  even  a  new  lichen  or  moss,  by  the 
appearance  of  several  insects,  driven  there  perhaps  by  the  same  cause  as 
yourself,  that  you  have  not  observed  before.  !But  should  you,  as  I  trust  you 
will,  feel  a  desire  to  attend  to  the  manners  and  economy  of  insects,  and 
become  ambitious  of  making  discoveries  in  this  part  of  entomological 
science,  I  can  assure  you,  from  long  experience,  that  you  will  here  find  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  novelty.  For  more  than  twenty  years  mv  attention 
has  been  directed  to  them,  and  during  most  of  my  summer  walks  my  eyes 
have  been  employed  in  observing  their  ways ;  yet  1  can  say  with  truth, 
that  so  far  firom  having  exhausted  the  subject,  within  the  last  six  months 
I  have  witnessed  more  interesting  facts  respecting  their  history  than  in 
many  preceding  years.  To  follow  only  the  insects  that  frequent  your  own 
furden,  from  their  first  to  their  last  state,  and  to  trace  all  their  proceed- 
ings, would  supply  an  interesting  amusement  for  the  remainder  of  your 
life,  and  at  its  close  you  would  leave  much  to  be  done  by  your  successor ; 
for  where  we  know  thoroughly  the  history  of  one  insect,  there  are  hun- 
dreds concerning  which  we  have  ascertained  little  besides  the  bare  fact  of 
tbdr  existence. 

But  numerous  other  sources  of  pleasure  and  information  will  open  them- 
selves to  you,  not  inferior  to  what  any  other  science  can  furnish,  when 
you  enter  more  deeply  into  the  study.  Insects,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  nature's  favourite  productions,  in  which,  to  manifest  her  power  and 
skill,  she  has  combined  and  concentrated  almost  all  that  is  either  beau- 
tiful and  graceful,  interesting  and  alluring,  or  curious  and  singular,  in  every 
other  class  and  order  of  her  children.  To  these,  her  valued  miniatures, 
she  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and  highest  finish  of  her  pencil. 
Numbers  she  has  armed  with  glittering  mail,  which  reflects  a  lustre  like 
that  of  burnished  metals ' ;  in  others  she  lights  up  the  dazzling  radiance  of 
polished  gems.'  Some  she  has  decked  with  what  looks  like  liquid  drops, 
or  plates  of  gold  and  silver';  or  with  scales  or  pile,  which  mimic  the 
colour  and  emit  the  ray  of  the  same  precious  metals.^  Some  exhibit  a 
rude  exterior,  like  stones  in  their  native  state  ^  while  others  represent 
their  smooth  and  shining  face  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  tool  of 
the  polisher:  others,  again,  like  so  many  pigmy  Atlases  bearing  on  their 
backs  a  microcosm,  by  the  nig<;ed  and  various  elevations  and  depressions 
of  their  tuberculated  crust,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  no  unapt 
imitation  of  the  unequal  surface  of  the  earth,  now  horrid  with  misshapen 
rocks,  ridges,  and  precipices  — -  now  swelling  into  hills  and  mountains,  and 
now  sinking  into  valleys,  glens,  and  caves  * ;  while  not  a  few  are  covered 
with  branching  spines,  which  fancy  may  form  into  a  forest  of  trees.^ 

What  numbers  vie  with  the  charming  offspring  of  Flora  in  various  beau- 
ties !  some  in  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  their  colours,  colours  not  like 

1  The  genera  Emmofpma,  Lampnma,  JifnckUa, 

*  CryptorhifmehMM  eomi$eam».  Germar  (/n«er/.  Spec,  Kov.  I.  216.)regarda  this 
insect  ai  synonymous  with  llliger's  Ewhinun  c^pratut^  the  description  of  which 
I  had  not  seen  when  the  Century  of  Inserts  {Linn,  TranM.  xiL)  was  written,  nor 
tm  I  able  now  to  speak  decisive! v  on  the  subj «'<■(. — K. 

*  Etycma  Ctyfido,  Arjf^mmu  J^OMn/orm,  JLathimiot  &C 
^  Ptp$itfiaetpemtuMf  ar^emtaUt,  &c. 

*  The  species  of  the  genos  7rair. 

«  Many  of  the  Searahmd^  DfmatMm,  &c. 

f  Many  caterpiUan  of  BmiUrfiin  (Merian,  Surmam^  t  xsil  zxr.  &c)  and  of 
Sta^'m  (lUaom,  v.  t  zii.  t  7, 8^14.). 
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those  of  flowers  evanescent  and  fugitive,  but  fixed  and  durable,  surviving 
their  subject,  and  adorning  it  as  much  after  death  as  they  did  when  it  was 
alive ;  others,  again,  in  the  veining  and  texture  of  their  icitigt ;  and  others 
in  the  rich  cottony  down  that  clothes  them.  To  such  perfection,  indeed. 
has  nature  in  them  carried  her  mimetic  art,  that  you  would  declare,  upon 
beholding  some  insects,  that  they  had  robbed  the  trees  of  their  leaves  to 
form  for  themselves  artificial  wings,  so  exactly  do  they  resemble  them  in 
their  form,  substance,  and  vascular  structure ;  some  representing  greer 
leaves,  and  others  those  that  are  dry  and  withered.^  Nay,  sometimes  this 
mimLcrv  is  so  exquisite,  that  you  would  mistake  the  whole  insect  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  branching  spray  of  a  tree.^  No  mean  beauty  in  some  plants 
arises  firom  the  fluting  aud  punctuation  of  their  stems  and  leaves,  and  a 
similar  ornament  conspicuously  distinguishes  numerous  insects,  which  also 
imitate  with  multiform  variety,  as  may  particularly  be  seen  in  the  cater- 
pillars of  many  species  of  certain  tribes  of  butterflies  (Ni/mphalida),  the 
spines  and  prickles  which  are  given  as  a  Noli  me  iangere  armour  to  several 
vegetable  productions. 

In  fishes  the  lucid  scales,  of  varied  hue,  that  cover  and  defend  them,  are 
universally  admired,  and  esteemed  their  peculiar  ornament :  but  place  a 
butterfly's  wing  under  a  microscope,  that  avenue  to  unseen  glories  m  new 
worlds,  and  you  will  discover  that  nature  has  endowed  the  most  numerous 
of  the  insect  tribes  with  the  same  privilege,  multiplying  in  them  the  forms  ^, 
and  diversifying  the  colouring  of  this  kind  of  clothing  beyond  ail  parallel. 
The  rich  and  velvet  tints  of  the  plumage  of  birds  are  not  superior  to  what 
the  curious  observer  may  discover  in  a  variety  of  Lepidopiera,  and  those 
many-coloured  eyes  which  deck  so  gloriously  the  peacock's  tail  are  imi- 
tated with  success  by  one  of  our  most  common  butterflies.^  Feathers  are 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  birds ;  but  insects  often  imitate  them  in  their 
antennas ^  wings',  and  even  sometimes  in  the  covering  of  their  bodies /^ 
We  admire  with  reason  the  coats  of  quadrupeds,  whether  their  skins  be 
covered  with  pile,  or  wool,  or  fur ;  yet  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  a  vast 
variety  of  insects  are  clothed  with  all  these  kinds  of  hair,  but  infinitely 
finer  and  more  silky  in  texture,  more  brilliant  and  delicate  in  colour,  and 
more  variously  shaded  than  what  any  other  animals  can  pretend  to. 

In  variegation,  insects  certainly  exceed  every  other  class  of  animated 
beings.  Nature,  in  her  sportive  mood,  when  painting  them,  sometimes 
imitates  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  at  others,  the  meandering  course  of  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  or  the  undulations  of  their  waters  :  many  are  veined 
like  beautiful  marbles ;  others  have  {he  semblance  of  a  robe  of  the  finest 
net- work  thrown  over  them  ;  some  she  blazons  with  heraldic  insignia, 
giving  them  to  bear  in  fields  sable — azure  —  vert — gules  —  argent  and  or, 
fesses  —  bars — bends — crosses — crescents — stars,  and  even  animals.^  On 
many,  taking  her  rule  and  compasses,  she  draws  with  precision  mathema- 
tical figures ;   points,  lines,  angles,  triangles*,  squares,  and  circles.     On 

1  Various  species  of  the  families  Gryllidx  and  Mawtidct, 

'  Many  species  of  FhasmidcB. 

'  De  Geer,  L  t.  3.  f«  1—34.  &c    Aadouin,  Hist.  Pyr.  de  la  Vigne,  PI.  3. 

4  Vanessa  lo, 

s  Culex,  Chinmomus,  and  other  TqmUdtB, 

•  Pten^phorus. 

7  Hairs  of  many  of  the  Apida,    Mon.  Ap.  Aug,  1. 1. 10.  **d.  1.  £  1. 6. 

•  Ptvms  imperialis  L. 

•  TriduMM  (Archmtdim  K.)  <2eAaF. 
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others  she  pourtravs,  with  mystic  hand,  what  seem  like  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bols, or  inacribcs  theiti  with  liie  clMruLier^  and  Setters  of  vnrious  languagea, 
often  very  correctly  formeJ ' ;  anJ  what  is  more  extraoriiinary,  slie  has 
registered  in  others  figures  which  correspond  with  several  dates  of  the 
Christian  era.' 

Kor  hu  nature  been  lavish  only  in  the  apparel  and  ornament  of  these 
pririleged  tribes  ;  tn  other  respects  she  has  been  equally  unsparing  of  her 
teTOUTB.  To  some  she  has  given  fins  like  those  of  fish,  or  a  beak  resein- 
bting:  that  ofbirds';  toothers  horn^i,  nearly  the  counterparts  of  those  of 
various  quadrupeds.  Tht  bnll',  the  stag^  the  rhinoceros",  and  even  the 
hitb^to  vainly  sought  for  unici^rii',  have  in  this  respect  many  representatives 
amongst  insects.  One  isanned  with  tusks  notunlikc  those  of  the  elephant^; 
another  is  bristled  with  spines,  as  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog  with  quills'; 
a  third  is  an  arraadiUu  in  miniature ;  the  disproportioned  hind  legs  of  ths 
kannroo  gives  a  most  Rrutesque  appearance  in  afourth'° ;  and  the  ihreaten- 
iognrad  of  the  snake  h  found  in  a  fifth."  It  would,  however,  be  endless 
to  produce  uU  the  instances  which  occur  of  such  imitations  ;  and  I  shall 
onlv  remark  ihul,  generally  speaking,  these  urms  and  instruments  in 
.  'e  and  (inliihtng  far  exceed  those  which  they  resemble. 
t  further,  insects  not  only  mimic,  in  a  manner  infinitely  various 
everything  in  nature,  they  may  also  with  very  little  violence  be  regarded 
as  symbolical  of'beings  out  of  und  above  nature.  The  butterfly,  adorned 
with  every  beauty  and  every  grtice,  borne  by  radiant  wings  through  the 
fields  of  ether,  and  extracting  nectar  from  every  Hower,  gives  us  some  idea 
of  the  blessed  inhahitanbi  of  happier  worlds,  of  angels,  and  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  arrived  at  their  state  of  perfection.  Again,  other  insects 
seem  emblematical  of  a  different  class  of  unearthly  beings;  when  we  be< 
hold  some  tremendous  for  the  numerous  horns  and  spines  projecting  in 
horrid  array  from  their  head  or  ahoulders  ;  —  others  for  their  threatening 
jaws  of  fearful  length,  and  armed  with  cruel  fangs :  when  we  survey  the 
dismal  hue  and  denioniLic  air  that  distinguish  others,  the  dens  of  darkness 
in  which  they  live,  the  i'lipurity  of  thetr  food,  their  predatory  habits  and 
cruelty,  the  nets  which  ihcy  sjirfud.  and  the  pits  which  they  sink  to  entrap 
the  unwary,  we  can  siarctfv  lictp  regarding  them  as  aptly  symbolising  evd 
demons,  the  enemies  of  rimn,  or  of  impure  spirits,  for  their  vices  and 
crimes  driven  from  the  regions  of  light  into  darkness  and  punishment.'^ 


T  Difiuisla  Heroilet, 

*  Andraia  Mpiiiigcra.  Melitta,  ■■  c  K.  and  especially  Dicranni-epliiiliis  Hard' 
widii  And  {^lAaiteciplialu  mnaragdulai  Westw.,  Arc.  Hat  Pt.  S3,  lig.  2. 

'0  ScaraRiats  maertmttt,  fnncinim.  ITowsscertained,  bythediacoven'of  nnmer- 
Oua  epi'simenj  hy  the  French  colkWora,  to  be  the  male  of  a  species  of  the  ^enus 
(liryiina  K.    Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeuy  informs  us  that  he  gave  the  manuscript  uumo  of 
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The  sight  indeed  of  a  well- stored  cabinet  of  insects  will  bring  before 
every  beholder  not  conversant  with  them,  forms  in  endless  variety,  which 
before  he  would  not  have  thought  it  possible  could  exist  in  nature,  re- 
sembling nothing  that  the  other  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  exhibit, 
and  exceeding  even  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  most  fertile  imagination. 
Besides  prototypes  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  there  in  miniature  he  will  be 
amused  to  survey  (for  the  most  horrible  creatures,  when  deprived  of  the 
power  of  injury,  become  sources  of  interest  and  objects  of  curiosity),  to 
use  the  words  of  our  great  poet, 

all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimaurav  dire. 

But  the  pleasures  of  a  student  of  the  science  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
introducing  you,  are  far  from  being  confined  to  such  as  result  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  exterior  form  and  decorations  of  insects;  for  could 
these,  endless  as  they  seem,  be  exhausted,  or,  wonderful  as  they  are,  lose 
their  interest,  vet  new  sources,  exuberant  in  amusement  and  instruction, 
may  be  opened,  which  will  furnish  an  almost  infinite  fund  for  his  curiosity 
to  draw  upon.  The  striking  peculiarity  and  variety  of  structure  which 
they  exhibit  in  their  instruments  of  nutrition,  motion,  and  oviposition ;  in 
their  organs  of  sensation,  generation,  and  the  great  fountains  of  vitality,^ 
indeed  their  whole  system,  anatomically  considered,  will  open  a  world  of 
wonders  to  you  with  which  you  will  not  soon  be  satiated,  and  during  your 
survey  of  which  you  will  at  every  step  feel  disposed  to  exclaim  with  the 
Roman  naturalist — '*  In  these  beings  so  minute,  and  as  it  were  such  non- 
entities, what  wisdom  is  displayed,  what  power,  what  unfathomable  per- 
fection! "  ^  But  even  this  will  not  bring  you  to  the  end  of  your  pleasures : 
you  must  leave  the  dead  to  visit  the  living ;  you  must  behold  insects  when 
full  of  life  and  activity,  engaged  in  their  several  employments,  practising 
their  various  arts,  pursuing  their  amours,  and  preparing  habitations  for 
their  progeny :  you  must  notice  the  laying  and  kind  of  tneir  eggs  ;  their 
wonderful  metamorphoses ;  their  instincts,  whether  they  be  solitary  or 
gregarious  ;  and  the  other  miracles  of  their  history  —  all  ol  which  will  open 
to  you  a  richer  mine  of  amusement  and  instruction,  I  speak  it  without 
hesitation,  than  any  other  department  of  Natural  History  can  furnish.  A 
minute  enumeration  of  these  particulars  would  be  here  misplaced,  and 
only  forestall  what  will  be  detailed  more  at  large  hereafter ;  but  a  rapid 
glance  at  a  very  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  may  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  induce  you  to  enter  with  gireater  eager- 
ness into  the  wide  field  to  which  I  shall  conduct  you. 

The  lord  of  the  creation  plumes  himself  upon  his  powers  of  invention, 
and  is  proud  to  enumerate  the  various  useful  arts  and  machines  to  which 
they  have  given  birth,  not  aware  that  *'  He  who  teacheth  man  knowledge  ** 
has  instructed  these  despised  insects  to  anticipate  him  in  many  of  them. 
The  builders  of  Babel  doubtless  thought  their  invention  of  turning  earth 
into  artificial  stone  a  very  happy  discovery^;  yet  a  little  bee'  had  prac- 
tised this  art,  using  indeed  a  different  process,  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
white  ants  on  a  large  one,  ever  since  the  world  began.    Man  thinks  that 

1  Plin.  mst.  Nat.  1. 11.  c.  2.  >  Gen.  zi.  fi. 

B  M^jadulemuraritu- 
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he  stands  unrivalled  as  an  architect,  and  that  his  buildings  are  without  a 
parallel  among  the  works  of  the  inferior  orders  of  animals.  He  would  be 
of  a  different  opinion  did  he  attend  to  the  history  of  insects :  he  would 
find  that  many  of  them  have  been  architects  from  time  immemorial ;  that 
they  have  had  their  houses  divided  into  various  apartments,  and  containing 
staircases,  gigantic  arches,  domes,  colonnades,  and  the  like ;  nay,  that  even 
tunnels  are  excavated  by  them  so  immense,  compared  with  their  own  size» 
as  to  be  twelve  tiroes  bigger  than  that  of  Sir  M.  L  Brunei  under  the 
Thames.^  The  modem  fine  lad^,  who  prides  herself  on  the  lustre  and 
beauty  of  the  scarlet  hangings  which  adorn  the  stately  walls  of  her  drawing- 
room,  or  the  carpets  that  cover  its  floor,  fancying  that  nothing  so  rich  and 
splendid  was  ever  seen  before,  and  pitying  her  vulgar  ancestors,  who  were 
doomed  to  unsightly  white- wash  and  rushes,  is  ignorant  all  the  while,  that 
before  she  or  her  ancestors  were  in  existence,  and  even  before  the  boasted 
Tyrian  dye  was  discovered,  a  little  insect  had  known  how  to,  hang  the 
walls  of  its  cell  with  tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  brilliant  than  any  her  rooms 
can  exhibit^,  and  that  others  daily  weave  silken  carpets,  both  in  tissue  «nd 
texture  infinitely  superior  to  those  she.  so  much  admires.  No  female 
ornament  is  more  prized  and  costly  than  lace,  the  invention  and  fabrication 
of  which  seems  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  softer  sex.  But  even  here  they 
have  been  anticipated  by  these  little  industrious  creatures,  who  oflen  de- 
fend their  helpless  chrysalis  by  a  most  singular  covering,  and  as  beautiful 
as  singular,  of  lace.'  Other  arts  have  been  equally  forestalled  Inr  these 
creatures.  What  vast  importance  is  attached  to  the.  invention  of  paper! 
For  nearly  six  thousand  years  one  of  our  commonest  insects  has  known 
how  to  make  and  apply  it  to  its  purposes  ^  ;  and  even  pasteboard,  superior 
in  substance  and  polish  to  any  we  can  produce,  is  manufactured  by 
another.^  We  imagine  that  nothing  short  of  human  intellect  can  be  equal 
to  the  construction  of  a  diving-bell  or  an  air-pump  —  yet  a  spider  is  in  the 
daily  habit  of  using  the  one,  and,  what  is  more,  one  exactly  similar  in 
principle  to  ours,  but  more  ingeniously  contrived ;  by  means  of  which  she 
resides  unwetted  in  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  procures  the  necessary 
supplies  of  air  by  a  much  more  simple  process  than  our  alternating  buckets* 
—  and  the  caterpillar  of  a  little  moth  knows  how  to  imitate  the  other, 
producing  a  vacuum,  when  necessary  for  its  purposes,  without  any  piston 
oeside  its  own  body.^  If  we  think  with  wonder  of  the  populous  cities 
which  have  employed  the  united  labours  of  man  for  man^  ages  to  bring 
them  to  their  full  extent,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  white  ants,  which 
require  only  a  few  months  to  build  a  metropolis  capable  of  containing  an 
infinitely  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  even  imperial  Nineveh,  iSiby- 
lon,  Rome,  or  Pekin,  in  all  their  glory  ? 

That  insects  should  thus  have  forestalled  us  in  our  inventions  ought  to 
urge  us  to  pay  a  closer  attention  to  them  and  their  ways  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  since  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  result  would  be 
many  useful  hints  for  the  improvement  of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  and 

•  • 

1  The  white  ants.  *  Mafo^ik  Papmerig, 

'  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Psal,  of  Harlston  la  Norfolk,  under  the  bark  of  a  tree 

dtaoovered  e  considerable  portion  of  a  fabric  of  this  kintl,  which  firom  its  amplitude 

mutt  have  been  destined  for  some  o^er  purpoie^ 

^  The  common  wasp.  *  CharterguM  nidulaia, 

*  Arggnmtta  agmiinu  ^  Tmta  HiruUUa  1*. 
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-lerhaps  for  some  beneficial  discoveries.  The  painter  might  thus  probably 
be  furnished  with  more  brilliant  pigments,  the  dyer  with  more  delicate  tints, 
and  the  artizan  with  a  new  and  improved  sec  of  tools.  In  this  last  respect 
Insects  deserve  particular  notice.  Ail  their  operations  are  .performed  with 
admirable  precision  and  dexterity ;  and  though  they  do  not  usually  vary 
the  mode,  yet  that  mode  is  always  the  best  that  can  be  conceived  for  at- 
taining the  end  in  view.  The  instruments  also  with  which  they  are  provided 
are  no  less  wonderful  and  various  than  the  operations  themselves.  They 
have  their  saws,  and  files,  and  augurs,  and  gimlets,  and  knives,  and  lancets, 
and  scissors,  and  forceps,  with  many  other  similar  implements ;  several  of 
which  act  in  more  than  one  capacity,  and  with  a  complex  and  alternate 
motion  to  which  we  have  not  yet  attained  in  the  use  of  our  tools.  Nor  is 
the  (act  so  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  since  "  He  who  is  wise  in 
heart  and  wonderful  in  working "  is  the  inventor  and  fabricator  of  the 
apparatus  of  insects  ;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  set  of  miniature  pat- 
terns drawn  for  our  use  by  a  Divine  hand.  I  shall  hereafter  give  you  a 
more  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  instruments  ; 
and  if  you  study  insects  in  this  view,  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  all  the 
labour  and  attention  you  bestow  upon  them. 

But  a  more  important  species  oi'  instruction  than  any  hitherto  enumera- 
ted may  be  derived  from  entomological  pursuits.  If  we  attend  to  the  history 
and  manners  of  insects,  they  will  furnish  us  with  many  useful  lessons  in 
Ethics,  and  from  them  we  may  learn  to  improve  ourselves  in  various  virtues. 
We  have  indeed  the  inspired  authority  of  the  wisest  of  mankind  for  studying 
them  in  this  view,  since  he  himself  wrote  a  treatise  upon  them,  and  sends 
his  sluggard  to  one  for  a  lesson  of  wisdom.^  And  if  we  value  diligence  and 
indefatigable  industry^  judgment,  prudence,  and  foresight,  economy,  and 
frugality  ;  if  we  look  upon  modesty  and  diffidence  as  female  ornaments;  if 
^e  revere  parental  affection  ;  of  all  these,  and  many  more  virtues,  insects 
in  their  various  instincts  exhibit  several  striking  examples,  as  you  will  see 
in  the  course  of  our  correspondence. 

With  respect  to  religious  instruction  insects  are  far  from  unprofitable  ; 
indeed  in  this  view  Entomology  seems  to  possess  peculiar  advantages  above 
every  other  branch  of  Natural  History.  In  the  larger  animals,  though  we 
admire  the  consummate  art  and  wisdom  manifested  in  their  structure,  and 
adore  that  Almighty  power  and  goodness,  which  by  a  wonderful  machinery, 
kept  in  motion  by  the  couhtant  action  and  re-action  of  the  great  positive 
and  negative  powers  of  nature,  maintains  in  full  force  the  circulations 
necessary  to  life,  perception,  and  enjoyment ;  yet  as  there  seems  no  dispro- 
portion between  the  objects  and  the  different  operations  that  are  going  on 
in  them,  and  we  see  that  they  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  plav  of  their 
systems,  we  do  not  experience  the  same  sensations  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment that  strike  us  wnen  we  behold  similar  operations  carried  on  without 
interruption  in  animals  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  That  creatures, 
which  in  the  scale  of  being  are  next  to  nonentities,  should  be  elaborated 
with  so  much  art  and  contrivance,  have  such  a  number  of  parts  both  internal 
and  external,  all  so  highly  finished  and  each  so  nicely  calculated  to  answer 
its  end ;  that  they  should  include  in  this  evanescent  form  such  a  variety  of 
organs  of  perception  and  instruments  of  motion,  exceeding  in  number  and 
peculiarity  of  structure  those  of  other  animals ;  that  their  nervous  and 

1  1  Kings,  iv.  B3,    Prov.  vi  fr— 8. 
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respiratory  systems  should  be  so  complex,  their  secretory  and  digestiTe 
vessels  so  vanous  and  singular,  their  parts  of  generation  so  clearly  developed, 
and  that  these  minims  of  nature  should  be  endowed  with  instincts  in  many 
cases  superior  to  all  our  boasted  powers  of  intellect  —  truly  these  wonders 
and  miracles  declare  to  every  one  who  attends  to  the  subject,  "  The  hand 
that  made  ut  it  dmne^  We  are  the  work  of  a  Being  infinite  in  power,  ia 
wisdom,  and  in  goodness. 

But  no  religious  doctrine  is  more  strongly  established  by  the  history  of 
insects  than  that  of  a  superintending  Providence.  That  of  the  innumera- 
ble species  of  these  beings,  many  of  them  beyond  conception  fragile  and 
exposed  to  dangers  and  enemies  without  end,  no  link  should  be  lost  from 
the  chain,  but  all  be  maintained  in  those  relative  proportions  necessary  for 
the  general  good  of  the  system ;  that  if  one  species  for  a  while  preponderate, 
and  instead  of  preserving  seem  to  destroy,  yet  counter-checks  should  at  the 
same  time  be  provided  to  reduce  it  within  its  due  limits ;  and  further,  that 
the  operations  of  insects  should  be  so  directed  and  overruled  as  to  effect 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created,  and  never  exceed  their  com- 
mission :  nothing  can  furnish  a  stronger  proof  than  this,  that  an  unseen 
hand  holds  the  reins,  now  permitting  one  to  prevail,  and  now  another,  as 
shall  best  promote  certain  wise  ends  ;  and  saying  to  each,  "  Hitherto  tha/l 
thou  come  and  no  further" 

So  complex  is  this  mundane  system,  and  so  incessant  the  conflict  between 
its  component  parts,  an  observation  which  holds  good  particularly  with 
regard  to  insects,  that  if,  instead  of  being  under  such  control,  it  were  left 
to  the  agency  of  blind  chance,  the  whole  must  inevitably  soon  foe  deranged 
and  go  to  rum.  Insects,  in  truth,  are  a  book  in  which  whoever  reads  under 
proper  impressions  cannot  avoid  looking  from  the  effect  to  the  Cause,  and 
acknowledging  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  thus  wonderfully  displayed 
and  irrefragal)ly  demonstrated :  and  whoever  beholds  these  works  with  the 
eyes  of  the  bod  v  must  be  blind  indeed  if  he  cannot,  and  perverse  indeed  if 
he  will  not,  with  the  eye  of  the  soul,  behold  in  all  his  glory  the  Almighty 
Workman,  and  feel  disposed,  with  every  power  of  his  nature^  to  praise  and 
magnify 

Him  first.  Him  last,  Him  midst.  Him  without  end. 

And  now  having  led  vou  to  the  vestibule  of  an  august  temple,  which  in 
its  inmost  sanctuary  exnibits  enshrined  in  ^lory  the  symbols  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  I  should  invite  you  to  enter  and  ^ve  a  tongue  to  the  Hallelujahs, 
which  every  creature  in  its  place,  by  working  his  will  with  all  its  faculties. 

rmrs  forth  to  his  great  Creator  t  but  1  must  first  endeavour  to  remove,  us 
trust  I  shall  effectually,  those  objections  to  the  study  of  these  interesting 
beings  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  letter,  and  this  shall  be  the 
aim  of  my  next  address. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  II. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  general  view  of  the  science  of  Entomology,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  you  that  it  possesses  attractions  and  beauty  suf- 
ficient to  reward  any  student  who  may  profess  himself  its  votary.  I  am 
now  to  consider  it  in  a  less  alluring  light,  as  a  pursuit  attended  by  no 
small  degree  of  obloquy,  in  consequence  of  certain  objections  thought  to 
be  urged  with  great  force  against  it.  To  obviate  these,  and  remove  every 
scruple  from  your  mind,  shall  be  the  business  of  the  present  letter. 

Two  principal  objections  are  usually  alleged  with  great  confidence 
against  tne  study  and  pursuit  of  insects.  By  some  they  are  derided  as 
trifling  and  unimportant,  and  deemed  an  egregious  waste  of  time  and 
talents;  by  others  they  are  reprobated  as  utifeeling  and  cruel,  and  as 
tending  to  harden  the  heart. 

1.  I  shall  begin  with  the  first  of  these  objections  —  that  the  entomo- 
logist is  a  mere  trifler.  As  for  the  silly  outcry  and  abuse  of  the  ignorant 
vulgar,  who  are  always  ready  to  laugh  at  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  because  insects  are  minute  objects  conclude  that  the  study  of  them 
must  be  a  childish  pursuit,  I  shall  not  waste  words  upon  what  I  so  cor- 
dially despise.  But  since  even  learned  men  and  philosophers,  from  a 
partial  and  prejudiced  view  of  the  subject,  having  recourse  to  this 
common-place  logic,  are  sometimes  disposed  to  regard  all  inquiry  into 
these  minutiae  of  nature  as  useless  and  idle,  and  the  mark  of  a  little  mind  ; 
to  remove  such  prejudice  and  misconceptions  I  shall  now  dilate  somewhat 
upon  the  subject  of  Cui  bono  ? 

When  we  see  many  wise  and  learned  men  pay  attention  to  any  particular 
department  of  science,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  on  account  of 
some  profit  and  instruction  which  they  foresee  may  be  derived  from  it ; 
and  therefore  in  defending  Entomology  I  shall  first  have  recourse  to  the 
argumenlum  ad  verecundiam,  and  mention  the  great  names  that  have  culti- 
vated or  recommended  it. 

We  may  begin  the  list  with  the  first  man  that  ever  lived  upon  the 
earth,  for  we  are  told  that  he  gave  a  name  to  every  living  creature  \ 
amongst  which  insects  must  be  included  ;  and  to  give  an  appropriate 
name  to  an  object  necessarily  requires  some  knowledge  of  its  ciistin- 
guishing  properties.  Indeed  one  of  the  principal  pleasures  and  employ- 
ments of  the  paradisiacal  state  was  probably  the  study  of  the  various 
works  of  creation.'  Before  the  Fall  the  book  of  nature  was  the  Bible  of 
man,  in  which  he  could  read  the  perfections  and  attributes  of  the  invisible 
Godhead  ^  and  in  it,  as  in  a  mirror,  behold  an  image  of  the  things  of  the 
spiritual  world.  Moses  also  appears  to  have  been  conversant  with  our 
little  animals,  and  to  have  studied  them  with  some  attention.  This  he  has 
shown,  not  only  by  being  aware  of  the  distinctions  which  separate  the 
various  tribes  of  grasshoppers,  crickets,  &c.  {Grjfllus,  L.)  into  different 

»  Gen.  iL  la.  >  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Prajf.  »  Kom.  i.  19,  20. 
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genera  ^,  but  also  by  noticing  the  diflferent  direction  of  the  two  anterior 
trom  the  four  posterior  legs  of  insects  ;  for,  as  be  speaks  of  them  as  going 
upon  fittr  legs',  it  is  evident  that  he  consideied  the  two  anterior  as  arms. 
Solomon,  the  wisest  of  mankind,  made  Natural  History  a  peculiar  object 
of  study,  and  left  treatises  behind  him  upon  its  various  branches,  in  which 
creeping  thingt  or  insects  were  not  overlooked  ';  and  a  wiser  than  Solomon 
directs  our  attention  to  natural  productions,  when  he  bids  us  cotuidrr  the 
lilies  of  the  field  \  teaching  us  that  they  are  more  worthy  of  our  notice 
than  the  most  glorious  works  of  man  :  he  also  not  obscurely  intimates  that 
insects  are  symbolical  beings,  when  he  speaks  of  scorpions  as  synonymous 
with  evil  spirits';  thus  giving  into  our  hands  a  clue  for  a  more  profitable 
mode  of  studying  them,  as  furnishing  moral  and  spiritual  instruction. 

If  to  these  scriptural  authorities  we  add  those  of  uninspired  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  the  names  of  many  worthies,  celebrated  both  for 
wisdom  and  virtue,  may  be  produced.  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Pliny  the  elder  among  the  Romans,  may  be  denominated  the  fathers  of 
Natural  History,  as  well  as  the  greatest  philosophers  of  their  day ;  yet 
both  these  made  insects  a  principal  object  of  their  attention  :  and  in  more 
recent  times,  if  we  look  abroad,  what  names  greater  than  those  of  Redi, 
Malpighi,  Vallisnieri,  Swammerdam,  Leeuwenhoek,  Reaumur,  Linn^,  De 
Geer,  Bonnet,  and  the  Hubers  ?  and  at  home,  what  philosophers  have 
done  more  honour  to  their  country  and  to  human  nature  than  Ray,  Wil* 
loughby.  Lister,  and  Derham?  Yet  all  these  made  the  study  of  insects  one 
of  their  most  favourite  pursuits;  and,  as  if  to  prove  that  this  study  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  highest  flights  of  genius,  we  can  add  to  the  list  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  sublime  of  our  poets.  Gray,  who  was  very 
zealously  devoted  to  Entomology ;  as  were  the  celebrated  modem  artists, 
Fuseli  and  Stothard,  and  that  prodigy  of  talent,  our  Dr.  Thomas  Youns, 
one  of  whose  first  essays  was  upon  the  habits  of  spiders,  and  above  all, 
the  immortal  Cuvier,  who  began  his  career  in  tiiis  science,  and  retained 
for  it  to  the  last  a  strong  predilection.*    As  far,  therefore,  as  names  have 

1  Levitzl  21,22.    Lichtenstoin  in  Linn.  Tram.  iv.  51,  52. 

*  Levit  zL  20.  conf.  Bochart,  HUrozoic.  ii.  1.  4.  c.  9.  497,  498. 

s  1  Rings,  iv.  83.  «  Luke,  xii.  27.  «  Ibid.  x.  19,  20. 

*  Several  manuscript  volameft  of  Curler's  descriptions  of  insects,  and  beautifallr 
accurate  figures  by  his  own  pen,  begun  to  be  written  and  drawn  when  he  was  but 
seventeen  years  of  af::^  snd  continued  for  five  or  six  rears  following,  still  exist 
(fac-similes  of  some  of  which  have  recently  been  published  in  Silbermann's  Revmt 
Entomolo^ipu) ;  aod  it  was,  as  he  himself  avowed,  the  marvels  which  he  discovered 
in  the  organisation  of  insects  which  elevated  his  genius  to  the  still  higher  concep- 
tions which  made  him  the  first  naturalist  of  the  age.  In  acknowledging  the  honour 
which  th«  Entomological  Society  of  France  had  conferred  on  him,  in  electing  him 
an  honorary  member,  he  thus  expressed  himself  in  his  letter,  dated,  al«s  I  but  a 
fortnight  before  his  death.  **  I  should  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  honour  for- 
merly, when  in  my  youth  this  fine  science  occupied  all  mj^  leisure  momenta,  but  if 
other  branches  of  natural  history  have  not  permitted  me  to  give  myself  up  to  it  with 
the  same  ardour,  I  do  not  the  less  feel  always  the  greatest  interest  in  it."  **  If,"  said 
be  one  day  to  his  friend.  Professor  Audoain,  **  I  had  not  studied  insects  when  I  waa 
at  college  from  taste,  I  should,  at  a  later  period,  from  reason  and  necessity."  For  he 
was  convinced  that  thehabit  of  devoting  the  entire  attention  to  the  examination  of 
minute  details,  and  the  experience  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  error  the  moment 
this  habit  is  deviated  from,  are  most  useful  preliminaries  to  the  study  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  it  its  most  valuable  fruits.  **Are  you  an 
entomologist?"  he  asked,  one  day  in  M.  Audonin*s  presence,  a  voung  man  who  had 
rentored  to  speak  to  him  of  some  remarkable  peculiarity  whicb  he  fancied  he  had 
disoovcnd  in  diawcting  a  human  subject.    **So,^  replied  the  medical  Btiid#nf 
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weight,  the  above  enumeration  seems  sufficient  to  shelter  the  votaries  of 
this  pleasing  science  from  the  charge  of  folly. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  our  defence  upon  authorities  alone ;  let  the 
voice  of  reason  be  heard,  and  our  justification  will  be  complete.  The  en- 
tomologist, or,  to  speak  more  generally,  the  naturalist  (for  on  this  question 
of  Cm  bono  f  every  student  in  all  departments  of  Natural  History  is  con- 
cerned), if  the  following  considerations  be^allowed  their  due  weight,  may 
clfum  a  much  higher  station  amongst  the  learned  than  has  hitherto  been 
conceded  to  him. 

There  are  two  principal  avenues  to  knowledge— 'the  study  of  words  and 
the  study  of  things.     Skill  in  the  learned  languages  being  oflen  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  former  way,  is  usually  considered 
as  knowledge  itself;  so  that  no  one  asks  Cut  bono?  when  a  person  devotes 
himself  to  the  study  of  verbal  criticism,  and  employs  his  time  in  correcting 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  text  of  an  ancient  writer.     Indeed  it 
must  be  owned,  though  perhaps  too  much  stress  is  sometimes  laid  upon  it, 
that  this  is  very  useful  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  his  true  meaning.    But 
after  all,  words  are  but  the  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas,  and  have  no  value 
independent  of  those  ideas,  further  than  what  arises  from  congruity  and 
harmony,  the  mind  being  dissatisfied  when  an  idea  is  expressed  by  in- 
adequate words,  and  the  ear  offended  when  their  collocation  is  inhar- 
monious.    To  account  the  mere  knowledge  of  words,  therefore,  as  wisdom, 
is  to  mistake  the  cask  for  the  wine,  and  the  casket  for  the  gem.     I  say  all 
this  because  knowledge  of  words  is  often  extolled  beyond  its  just  merits, 
and  put  for  all  wisdom ;  while  knowledge  of  things,  especially  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  is  derided  as  if  it  were  mere  folly.    We  should  re- 
collect that  God  hath  condescentied  to  instruct  us  by  both  these  ways, 
and  therefore  neither  of  them  should  be  depreciated.     He  hath  set  before 
us  his  word  and  his  world.    The  former  is  the  great  avenue  to  truth  and 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  words,  and,  as  being  the  immediate  and  autho- 
ritative revelation  of  his  will,  is  entitled  to  our  principal  attention  ;  the 
latter  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusions,  though  less  directly,  by  the  study 
of  ihiftgt,  which  stands  next  in  rank  to  that  of  God's  word,  and  before 
that  of  any  work  of  man.     And  whether  we  direct  our  eyes  to  the  planets 
rolling  in  their  orbits,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  guided  through  the  vast  of  space,  whether  we  analyse  those  powers 
and  agents  by  which  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  performed,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  various  productions  of  this  our  globe,  from  the  mighty 
cedai^to  tbf  ii^icroscopic  mucor  —  from  the  giant  elephant  to  the  invisible 
mite,  still  w^  kte  studying  the  works  and  wonders  of  our  God.    The  book, 
to  whatever  page  we  turn,  is  written  by  the  finger  of  Him  who  created  us ; 
^i^d  in  it,  provided  our  minds  be  rightly  disposed,  we  may  read  his  eternal 
veritiiss.     And  the  more  accurate  and  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  his 
works,  thp  better  shall  we  be  able  to  understand  his  word ;  and  the  more 

"Well  then,**  lejoined  Cnvier,  **I  advise  yon  to  dissect  an  insect.  I  leave  the 
jpecies  to  yoar  own  choice ;  it  may  be  the  largest  you  can  find ;  and  having  done 
tnw,  review  your  supposed  discovery,  and  if  you  still  think  it  exact,  I  will  take 
your  word  for  it"  The  young  man,  a  friend  of  M.  Audouin,  submitted  with  a  good 
9^  to  this  test,  and  having  acquired  more  dexterity  and  more  caution,  came 
uortly  to  thank  Cnvier  for  his  advice,  and  to  confess  his  former  mistake.  **  You 
*«»"  said  the  latter,  smiling,  "  that  my  tottch»t<me  was  not  bad.**  (Audouiu— Notice 
"»  George  Cnvier.    Ann,  Soe,  EnU  de  France,  I  317.) 
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practised  we  are  in  his  word,  the  more  readily  shall  we  discern  his  truth  in 
his  works ;  for,  proceeding  from  the  same  great  Author,  they  must,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  mutually  explain  and  illustrate  each  other. 

Who  then  shall  dare  maintain,  unless  he  has  the  hardihood  to  deny 
that  God  created  them,  that  the  study  of  insects  and  their  ways  is  trifliaf^ 
or  unprofitable  ?  Were  they  not  arrayed  in  all  their  beauty,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  their  wonders,  and  made  so  instrumental  (as  I  shall 
hereafter  prove  them  to  be)  to  our  welfare,  that  we  might  glorify  and 
praiHC  him  for  them  ?  Why  were  insects  made  attractive,  if  not,  as  Ray 
well  expresses  it,  that  they  might  ornament  the  universe  and  be  delightful 
objects  of  contemplation  to  man  ?^  And  is  it  not  clear,  as  Dr.  Paley  has 
observed,  that  the  production  of  beauty  was  as  much  in  the  Creator's 
mind  in  painting  a  butterfly  or  in  studding  a  beetle,  as  in  giving  symmetry 
to  the  human  frame,  or  graceful  curves  to  its  muscular  covering  f*  And 
shall  we  think  it  beneath  us  to  study  what  he  hath  not  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  adorn  and  place  on  this  great  theatre  of  creation  ?  Nay,  shall  we 
extol  those  to  the  f»kies  who  bring  together  nt  a  vast  expense  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  the  arts,  the  paintings  and  statues  of-  Italy  and 
Greece,  all  of  which,  however  beautiful  as  works  of  man,  fall  short  of 
perfection ;  and  deride  and  upbraid  those  who  collect,  for  the  purpose  of 
admiring  their  beauty,  the  finished  and  perfect  chefs-d^ceuvre  of  a  Divine 
artist?  May  we  gaze  with  rapture  unblamed  upon  an  Apollo  of  Belve^ 
dere,  or  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  upon  the  exquisite  paintings  of  a  Raphael 
or  a  Titian,  and  yet  when  we  behold  with  ecstasy  sculptures  that  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  chisel  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  inimitable  tints  laid  on  by  his 
pencil,  because  an  insect  is  the  subject,  be  exposed  to  jeers  and  ridicule? 

But  there  is  another  reason,  which  in  the  present  sge  renders  the  study 
of  Natural  History  an  object  of  importance  to  every  well-wisher  to  the 
cau4c  of  religion,  who  is  desirous  of  exerting  his  faculties  in  its  defence. 
For  as  enthusiasm  and  false  religion  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  their 
ground  by  a  perversion  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  so  also  the  patrons  of  infi* 
delity  and  atheism  have  laboured  hard  to  establish  their  impiety  by  a 
perversion  of  the  text  of  nature.  To  refute  the  first  of  these  adversaries 
of  truth  and  sound  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acauainted  with  the 
word  of  God  ;  to  refute  the  second,  requires  an  intimate  Knowledge  of  his 
worki ;  and  no  department  can  fumi!»h  him  with  more  powerful  arguments 
of  every  kind  than  the  world  of  insects  — -  every  one  of  which  cries  out  in 
an  audible  voice.  There  is  a  God  —  he  is  Almighty,  all-wise,  all-good — his 
watchful  providence  is  ever,  and  every  where,  at  work  for  the  preservation 
of  all  things. 

But  since  mankind  in  general  are  too  apt  to  look  chiefly  at  this  world, 
and  to  regard  things  as  important  or  otherwise  in  proportion  as  they  are 
connected  with  sublunary  interests,  and  promote  our  present  welfare,  I 
shall  proceed  further  to  prove  that  the  study  of  insects  may  be  productive 

1  **Qii»ri  fortasM  k  nonnnlHs  potest,  Qaia  Papilioniini  Qsas  sit?  Respondeow 
Ad  omaturo  Univeni,  et  ut  hominibus  spectAcalo  sint:  ad  nira  illostranda  rehit 
tot  bracteiB  Inwrvientes.  Quis  entm  eximiam  earum  phlchritadinem  et  varieta- 
tern  con  tern  plrnis  mira  voluptate  non  afliciatur?  Qais  tot  colonim  et  schematom 
alegantia*  natuns  ipsiua  in^enio  excof;itatas  et  artifici  penicillo  depictaa  curioais 
oculi*  intuena,  divius  artii  vestigia  cas  impressa  non  agnoscat  et  miretur?*'  Rai. 
Hitt.  int.  Kit). 

•  yoL  TktoL  218. 
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of  consiilerable  utility,  even  in  this  view,  and  may  be  regarded  in  some 
sort  as  a  necessary  or  at  least  a  very  useful  concomitant  of  many  arts  and 
sciences. 

The  importance  of  insects  to  us  both  as  sources  of  good  or  evil,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  at  large  hereafter ;  but  for  the  present,  taking  this  for 
granted,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  study  of  them  must  also  be  im- 
portant. For  when  we  suffer  from  them,  if  we  do  not  know  the  cause, 
how  are  we  to  apply  a  remedy  that  may  diminish  or  prevent  their  ravages  ? 
Ignorance  in  this  respect  often  occasions  us  to  mistake  our  enemies  for 
our  friends,  and  our  friends  for  our  enemies ;  so  that  when  we  think  to  do 
good  we  only  do  harm,  destroying  the  innocent  and  letting  the  guilty 
escape.  Many  such  instances  have  occurred.  You  know  the  orange- 
coloured  fly  of  the  wheat,  and  have  read  the  account  of  the  damage  done 
by  this  little  insect  to  that  important  grain  ;  you  are  aware  also  that  it  is 
given  in  charge  to  three  little  parasites  to  keep  it  within  due  limits;  yet  at 
first  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  unscientific  men,  that  these  destroyers 
of  our  enemy  were  its  parents,  and  the  original  source  of  all  the  mischief.^ 
Middleton,  in  his  '*  Agriculitwe  of  Middlesex^  speaking  of  the  Plant-louse 
that  is  so  injurious  to  the  bean,  telld  us  that  tne  lady-birds  are  supposed 
either  to  generate  or  to  feed  upon  them.'  Had  he  been  an  entomologist, 
he  would  have  been  in  no  doubt  whether  they  were  beneficial  or  injurious; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  recommended  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged as  friends  to  man,  since  no  insects  are  greater  devourers  of  the 
Aphides.  The  confounding  of  the  apple  Aphis,  or  American  blight 
(ii.  /anigera  '),  that  has  done  such  extensive  injury  to  our  orchards,  with 
others,  has  led  to  proceedings  still  more  injurious.  This  is  one  of  those 
species  from  the  skin  of  which  transpires  a  white  cottony  secretion. 
Some  of  the  proprietors  of  orchards  about  Evesham,  observing  an  insect 
which  secreted  a  similar  substance  upon  the  poplar,  imagined  that  from 
this  tree  the  creature  which  they  had  found  so  noxious  was  generated ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  mistaken  notion  cut  down  all  their  poplars.^ 
The  same  indistinct  ideas  might  have  induced  them  to  fell  all  their  larches 
an<l  beeches,  since  they  also  are  infested  by  Aphides  which  transpire  a 
similar  substance.  Had  these  persons  possessed  any  entomologigal  know- 
ledge, they  would  have  examined  and  compared  the  insects  before  they 
had  formed  their  opinions,  and  being  convinced  that  the  poplar  and  apple 
Aphis  are  distinct  species,  would  have  saved  their  trees. 

But  could  an  entomological  observer  even  ascerttun  the  species  of  any 
noxious  insect,  still  in  many  cases,  without  further  information,  he  may  fall 
short  of  his  purpose  of  prevention.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Germany 
the  gardeners  and  country  people,  with  great  industry,  gather  whole 
baskets  full  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  destructive  cabbage  moth  {Mametlra 
Bramcte),  and  then  bury  them,  which,  as  Koesel  well  observes^  is  just  as 

>  Kirby,  in  Xinn.  Trana,  iv.  282.  235.  See  also  a  letter  signed  C.  in  the 
Gtnt.  mug,  for  August,  1795.  This  little  insect  produces  no  galU  like  many  of 
the  species  of  the  genus  (Latr.  Gen.  Cnut.  et  Ins.  iv.  253.  Meig.  Dipt.  i.  94  ),  yet 
it  corresponds  with  the  characters  of  Cccidomyia  laid  down  both  by  Latreille  and 
Keigen. 

•  P.  192. 

s  See  Latr.  Families  NaturdUs  du  Biane  Animal^  420.  This  insect  has  had 
four  generic  names  given  to  it. —  Lachnus  by  Illiger,  JSriosoma  by  Leach,  Myzoxylt 
by  Blot,  and  Schizoneura  by  Hartig  in  Germar's  ZeUscItr,/.  d,  EntomdL 

«  CoUett,  in  Month,  Mag.  zxzii.  820. 

*  Roesel,  L  iv.  170. 
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if  we  should  endeavour  to  kill  a  crab  by  covering  it  with  water ;  for  manr 
of  them  being  full  grown  and  ready  to  pass  into  their  next  state,  which 
they  do  underground,  instead  of  destroying  them  by  this  manceuvre,  their 
appearing  again  the  following  years  in  greater  numbers  is  actually  facilitated. 
Yet  this  plan  applied  to  our  common  cabbage  caterpillar,  which  does  not 
go  underground,  would  succeed.  So  that  some  knowledge  of  the  roanoersi 
of  an  insect  is  often  requisite  to  enable  us  to  check  its  ravages  effectually. 
With  respect  to  noxious  caterpillars  in  general,  agriculturists  and  gardeners 
are  not  usually  aware  tliat  the  best  mode  of  preventing  their  attacks  in  to 
destroy  the  female  fly  before  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  to  do  which  the  moth 
proceeding  from  each  must  be  first  ascertained.  But  if  their  research  were 
carried  still  further,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  pupa  and  dis- 
cover its  haunts,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  detect  that  of  the 
greatest  pest  of  our  gardens,  the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  work  might  be  still 
more  effectually  accomplished.  Some  larvse  are  polyphagous,  or  feed  upon  a 
variety  of  plants  ;  amongst  others  that  of  the  yellow-tail  moth  (Porthema 
chtysorrhoea) ;  yet  gardeners  think  they  have  done  enough  if  they  destroy 
the  web-like  nests  which  so  often  defomi^  our  fruit-trees,  without  suspect- 
ing that  new  armies  of  assailants  will  wander  from  those  on  other  plants 
which  they  have  suffered  to  remain.  Thus  will  thousands  be  produced  in 
the  following  season,  which,  had  they  known  how  to  distinguish  theiii» 
might  have  been  extirpated.  Another  instance  occurred  to  me,  when 
walking  with  a  gentleman  in  his  estate  at  a  village  in  Yorkshire.  Our 
attention  was  attracted  by  several  circular  patches  of  dead  grass,  each 
having  a  stick  with  rags  suspended  to  it,  placed  in  the  centre.  I  at  once 
discerned  that  the  larva  of  the  cock-K:hafer  bad  eaten  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
which  being  pulled  up  by  the  rooks  that  devour  this  mischievous  grub, 
these  birds  had  been  mistaken  by  the  tenant  for  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
the  rags  were  placed  to  frighten  away  bis  best  friends.  On  inquiry  why  he 
had  set  up  these  sticks,  he  replied,  **  He  couldn't  beer  to  see'd  nasty  craws 
pull  up  aird  gess,  and  sae  he'd  set'd  bairns  to  hing  up  some  aud  clouts  to 
flay  *ein  away.  Gin  he'd  letten  'em  alean  they'd  scan  hev  reated  up  all'd 
dose."  Nor  could  I  convince  him  by  all  that  I  could  say,  that  the  rooks 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Even  philosophers  sometimes  fall  into 
gross  mistakes  from  this  species  of  ignorance.  Dr.  Darwin  has  observed, 
that  destroying  the  beautiful  but  injurious  wood-peckers  is  the  only  alter* 
native  for  preventing  the  injury  they  do  to  our  forest  trees  by  boring  into 
them^ ;  not  being  aware  that  they  bore  only  those  trees  which  insects  have 
previously  attacked,  and  that  they  diminish  very  considerably  the  number 
of  such  as  are  prejudicial  to  our  forests. 

From  these  facts  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  entomological  knowledge 
is  necessary  both  to  prevent  fatal  mistakes,  and  to  enable  us  to  check  with 
effect  the  ravages  of  insects.  But  ignorance  in  this  respect  is  not  only 
unfit  to  remedy  the  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  often  be  regarded  as  its 
cause.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  noxious  insects  in  every  country 
are  not  indigenous,  but  have  been  imported.  It  was  thus  that  the  moth 
(Galleria  MeUonella)  so  destructive  in  beehives,  and  the  asparagus  beetle 
{Criocerii  Asparagi\  were  made  denizens  of  Sweden.*  The  insect  that 
has  destroyed  all  the  peach  trees  in  St.  Helena  was  imported  from  the  Cape; 
and  at  home  (not  to  mention  bugs  and  cock-roaches)  the  great  pest  of  our 

1  Fhytotogia,  618.  •  F$l  Sme.  667. 1383. 
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orchards,  before  mentioned,  the  apple  Aphis,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
was  introduced  with  some  foreign  apple-trees.  Now,  extensive  us  is  our 
commerce,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  by  any  precautions,  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  these  noxious  agents.  A  cargo  of  wheat  from  North  America 
might  present  us  with  the  famed  Hessian  fly,  which  some  years  ago  caused 
such  trepidation  in  our  cabinet ;  but  though  introduced,  the  presence  of 
these  insects,  were  Entomolo^  a  more  general  pursuit,  would  soon  be 
detected,  and  the  evil  at  once  nipt  in  the  bud ;  whereas  in  a  country  where 
this  science  was  not  at  all  or  little  cultivated,  they  would  most  probably 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  before  they  attracted  notice,  that  every 
effort  to  extirpate  them  would  be  ineffectual. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of  insects,  as 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  obscurest  points  of  general 
physiology  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult,  though  the  task  might  be  invidious, 
to  point  out  how  grossly  incorrect  and  defident  are  many  of  the  speculations 
of  our  most  eminent  philosophers,  solely  from  their  ignorance  of  this 
important  branch  of  Natural  History.  How  little  qualified  would  that 
physiologist  be  to  reason  conclusively  upon  the  mysterious  subject  of  gene- 
ration, who  should  be  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  and  unlooked-for  fact, 
brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of  an  entomologist,  that  one  sexual 
intercourse  is  sumcient  to  fertilise  the  eegs  of  numerous  generations  of 
Aphides  I  And  how  defective  would  be  aJl  our  reasonings  on  the  powers 
of  fiutrition  and  secretion,  had  we  yet  to  learn  that  in  insects  both  are  in 
action  unaccompanied  by  the  circulating  system  and  glands  of  larger 
animals  I 

In  another  point  of  view  entomological  information  is  very  useful.  A 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  mischief  is  produced,  and  unnecessary  uneasiness 
occasioned,  by  what  are  called  vulgar  eiTors,  and  that  superstitious  re- 
liance upon  charms,  which  prevents  us  from  having  recourse  to  remedies 
that  are  really  efficacious.  Thui«,  for  instance,  eating  figs  and  sweet  things 
has  been  supposed  to  generate  lice.^  Nine  larvs  of  the  moth  of  the  wild 
teasel  enclosed  in  a  reed  or  goose  quill  have  been  reckoned  a  remedy  for 
ague.'  Matthioius  gravely  affirms  that  every  oak-gall  contains  either  a 
fly,  a  spider,  or  a  worm  ;  and  that  the  first  foretells  war,  the  second  pes- 
tilence, and  the  third  famine.*  In  Sweden  the  peasants  look  upon  the 
grub  of  the  cock-chafer  as  furnishing  an  unfailing  prognostic  whether  the 
ensuing  winter  will  be  mild  or  severe  ;  if  the  animal  have  a  bluish  hue  (a 
circumstance  which  arises  from  its  being  replete  with  food)  they  affirm  it 
will  be  mild,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  white,  the  weather  will  be  severe; 
and  they  carry  this  so  far  as  to  foretell,  that  if  the  anterior  part  be  white 
and  the  posterior  blue,  the  cold  will  be  most  severe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter.  Hence  they  call  this  grub  BemarkeUe-mask,  or  prognostic 
worm.^  A  similar  augury  as  to  the  harvest  is  drawn  by  the  Danish  pea- 
sants from  the  mites  which  infest  the  common  dung  beetle  (Geotrtipet 
sUrcorarius},  called  in  Danish  Skamboste  or  TorbisL  If  there  are  many  of 
these  mites  between  the  fore  feet,  they  believe  that  there  will  be  an  early 


*  Amorenx,  276. 

S  Kai.  Cat.  Cant.  45.     Hist.  Int.  341. 

s  Qtmment.  in  Dioacor.  1.  1.  c.  23.  214.    Lesser  X.  11. 280. 

*  De  Geer,  iv.  275,  276. 
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harvest,  but  a  late  one  if  they  abound  between  the  hind  feet.*  The 
appearance  of  the  death's  head  hawk-moth  (AcherofUia  Alropos)  has  in 
some  countries  produced  the  most  violent  alarm  and  trepidation  amongst 
the  people,  who,  because  it  emits  a  plaintive  sound,  and  is  marked  with 
what  looks  like  a  death's  head  upon  its  back,  regarded  it  as  the  messenger 
of  pestilence  and  death.'  We  learn  from  Linn^  that  a  similar  super- 
stition, built  upon  the  black  hue  and  strange  aspect  of  that  beetle,  prevails 
in  Sweden  with  respect  to  Bhpi  mortitaga* ;  and  in  Barbadoes,  according 
to  Hughes,  the  ignorant  deem  the  appearance  of  a  certain  grasshopper  in 
their  houses  as  a  sure  presage  of  illness  to  some  of  the  &mily/ 

One  would  not  think  that  the  excrements  of  insects  could  be  objects  of 
terror ;  vet  so  it  has  been.  Many  species  of  Lepidoptera^  when  they 
emerge  from  the  pupa  state,  discharge  from  their  anus  a  reddish  f]ui<C 
which,  in  some  instances,  where  their  numbers  have  been  considerable,  has 
produced  the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  blood  ;  and  by  this  natural  fact* 
all  those  bloody  showers,  recorded  by  historians  as  preternatural,  and 
regarded  where  they  happened  as  fearful  prognostics  of  impending  evils, 
are  stripped  of  their  terrors,  and  reduced  to  the  class  of  events  that  happen 
in  the  common  course  of  nature.  That  insects  are  the  cause  of  these 
showers  is  no  recent  discovery ;  for  Sleidan  relates  that  in  the  year  1553 
a  vast  multitude  of  butterflies  swarmed  through  a  great  part  of  Gennanv, 
•and  sprinkled  plants,  leaves,  buildings,  clothes,  and  men,  with  bloody 
•drops,  as  if  it  had  rained  blood.'  But  the  most  interesting  account  of  an 
•event  of  this  kind  is  given  by  Reaumur,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  1608,  the  suburbs  of  Aix,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
country  round  it,  were  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  shower  of 
blood.  We  may  conceive  the  amazement  and  stu()or  of  the  populace  upon 
such  a  discovery,  the  alarm  of  the  citizens,  the  grave  reasonings  of  the 
learned.  All  agreed  however  in  attributing  this  appearance  to  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  in  regarding  it  as  the  procnostic  and  precursor  of  some 
direful  misfortune  about  to  befall  them.  I^ar  and  prejudice  would  have 
taken  deep  root  upon  this  occasion,  and  might  have  produced  fatal  effects 
upon  some  weak  minds,  had  not  M.  Peirese,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
that  place,  paid  attention  to  insects.  A  chrysalis  which  he  preserved  in 
his  cabinet  let  him  into  the  secret  of  this  mysterious  shower.  Hearing  a 
fluttering,  which  informed  him  his  insect  was  arrived  at  its  perfect  atate, 
he  opened  the  box  in  which  he  kept  it.  The  animal  flew  out  and  left 
behind  it  a  red  spot.  He  compared  this  with  the  spots  of  the  bloody 
shower,  and  founa  they  were  alike.  At  the  same  time  he  observed  there 
was  a  prodigious  quantity  of  butterflies  flying  about,  and  that  the  drops 
of  the  miraculous  rain  were  not  to  be  found  upon  the  tiles,  nor  even  upon 
the  up|>er  surface  of  the  stones,  but  chiefly  in  cavities  and  places  where 
rain  could  not  easily  come.  Thus  did  this  judicious  observer  dispel  the 
ignorant  fears  and  terror  which  a  natural  phenomenon  had  caused.* 

The  same  author  relates  an  instance  of  the  gardener  of  a  ^ndeman 
being  thivwn  into  a  horrible  fright  by  digging  up  some  of  the  cunous 


t  TMbariiag  dt  Iiuftiit  CokopUrU  Danieii,  9. 

s  KMum.  ii.  2i<9.    'Hua  insect  and  its  cAterpilUr  is  finely  figured  in  Mr.  Cortls's 
•le^rant  und  scieutitic  Briiulk  I^ntomokt^,  1. 147. 

»  t'amm.  ^MC.  «:{i.  «  Aot  HuL  of  Bmrbad,  8o. 

•  gaoi«i  in  Mottdvl,  107.   •  •  Reaam.  i.  667. 
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which  I  shall  hereafter  describe  to  you,  of  the  leaf-cutter  bees,  and  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  effect  of  witchcraft  portending  some  terrible  misfor- 
tune. By  the  advice  of  the  priest  of  the  parish  be  even  took  a  journey 
from  Rouen  to  Paris,  to  show  them  to  his  master :  but  he,  happily  having 
more  sense  than  the  man,  carried  them  to  M.  Nollet,  an  eminent  naturalist, 
who  having  seen  similar  productions  was  aware  of  the  cause,  and  opening 
one  of  the  cases,  while  the  gardener  stood  aghast  at  his  temerity,  pointed 
out  the  grub  that  it  contained,  and  thus  sent  him  back  with  a  light  heart, 
relieved  from  all  his  apprehensions.^ 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  death-watch,  and  knows  of  the  superstitious 
notion  of  the  vulgar,  that  in  whatever  house  its  drum  is  heard  one  of  the 
family  will  die  before  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terrors,  in  particular  in- 
stances, where  they  lay  hold  of  weak  minds,  especially  of  sick  or  hypo- 
chondriacal persons,  may  cause  the  event  that  is  supposed  to  be  prognosti- 
cated. A  small  degree  of  entomological  knowledge  would  relieve  them 
fcom  all  their  fears,  and  teach  them  that  this  heart-sickening  tick  is  caused 
by  a  small  beetle  (Anobium  teuetiatum)  which  lives  in  tifhber,  and  is  merely 
a  call  to  its  companion.  Attention  to  Entomology  may  therefore  be 
rendered  very  useful  in  this  view,  since  nothing  certainly  is  more  desirable 
than  to  deliver  the  human  mind  from  the  dominion  of  superstitious  fears 
and  false  notions,  which,  having  considerable  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
mankind,  are  the  cause  of  no  small  portion  of  eviL 

But  as  we  cannot  well  guard  against  the  iiyuries  produced  by  insects,  or 
remove  the  evil,  whether  real  or  arising  from  misconceptions  respecting 
them,  which  they  occasion,  unless  we  have  some  knowledge  of  them  ;  so 
neither  without  such  knowledge  can  we  apply  them,  when  beneficial,  to 
our  use.  Now  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  might  be  made  vastly 
more  subservient  to  our  advant^e  and  profit  than  at  present,  if  we  were 
better  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  author,  who  himself 
18  no  entomologist :  *'  We  have  not  taken  animals  enough  into  alliance 
with  us.  The  more  spiders  -there  were  in  the  stable,  the  less  would  the 
horses  suffer  from  the  flies.  The  great  American  fire-fly  should  be  im- 
ported into  Spain  to  catch  mosquitos.  In  hot  countries  a  reward  should  be 
offered  to  the  man  who  could  discover  what  insects  feed  upon  fleas."'  It 
would  be  worth  our  while  to  act  upon  this  hint,  and  a  similar  one  of  Dr. 
Darwin.  Those  insects  might  be  collected  and  preserved  that  are  known 
to  destroy  the  Aphides  and  other  injurious  tribes ;  and  we  should  thus  be 
enabled  to  direct  their  operations  to  any  qiuu'ter  where  they  would  be 
most  serviceable ;  but  this  can  never  be  done  till  experimental  agricul- 
turists and  gardeners  are  conversant  with  insects,  and  acquainted  with  their 
properties  and  economy.  How  is  it  that  the  Great  Being  of  beings 
preserves  the  system  which  he  has  created  from  permanent  injury,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  too  great  redundancy  of  any  individual  species,  but  by  em- 
ploying one  creature  to  prey  upon  another,  and  so  overruling  and  directing 
the  instincts  of  all,  that  they  may  operate  most  where  they  are  most  wanted ! 
We  cannot  better  exercise  the  reasoning  powers  and  faculties  with  which 
he  has  endowed  us,  than  by  eopving  his  example.  We  often  employ  the 
larger  animals  to  destroy  each  other,  but  the  smaller,  especially  insects,  we 
have  totally  neglected.    Some  may  think,  perhaps,  that  in  aiming  to  do 

1  Reanm.  vi.  99, 100.    Kirby  Mon,  Ap,  Ang.  L  157, 15& 
*  Sonthey'sJfoi&H*,  4ta    ^^otes,  619. 
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this  we  should  be  guilty  of  presumption,  and  of  attempting  to  take  the 
government  and  direction  of  thin^  out  of  the  hands  of  Providence  :  but 
this  is  a  very  weak  argument,  which  might  with  equal  reason  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  when  rata  and  mice  become  troublesome  to  us,  we  ought  not 
to  have  recourse  to  dogs,  ferrets,  and  cats  to  exterminate  them.  When 
any  species  multiplies  upon  us,  so  as  to  become  noxious,  we  certainly  have 
a  just  right  to  destroy  it,  and  what  means  can  be  more  proper  than"  those 
which  F^ovidence  itself  has  fumbhed  ?  We  can  none  of  us  go  further  or 
do  more  than  the  Divine  Will  permits ;  and  he  will  take  care  that  our 
efforts  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  general  welfare,  or  effect  the  annihila- 
tion of  any  individual  species. 

Again,  with  regard  to  insects  that  are  employed  in  medicine  or  the  arts» 
if  the  apothecary  cannot  distinewsh  a  Cantharis  or  blister-beetle  from  a 
Carabus  or  Cetonia,  both  of  which  beetles  I  have  found  mixed  with  the 
former,  how  can  he  know  whether  hu  druggist  furnishes  him  with  a  good 
or  bad  article  ?  And  the  same  observation  may  with  still  greater  force 
apply  to  the  dyer  in  his  purchase  of  cochineal,  since  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  wild  sort  from  the  cultivated.  There  are.  it  is  probable, 
many  insects  that  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  both  these  depart* 
ments ;  but  unless  Entomology  be  more  generally  studied  by  scientific 
men,  who  are  the  only  persons  likely  to  make  discoveries  of  this  kind,  thaa 
it  has  hitherto  been,  we  must  not  hope  to  derive  further  profit  from  them. 
It  seems  more  particularly  incumbent  upon  the  professors  of  the  divine  art 
of  healing  to  become  conversant  with  this  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
Natural  History ;  for  not  only  do  they  derive  some  of  their  most  uaeful 
drugs  from  insects,  but  many  also  ot  the  diseases  upon  which  they  are 
consulted,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  are  occasioned  by  them.  For  want  of 
this  kind  of  information  medical  men  run  the  risk  of  confounding  diseases 
perfectly  distinct,  at  least  as  to  the  animal  that  causes  them.  It  would  be 
a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  professors  in  each  branch  of  Natural  History 
in  our  universities,  and  to  make  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
of  any  d^ee  in  physic,  that  the  candidate  should  have  attended  these 
lectures.  We  may  judge  from  the  good  effects  that  the  arts  have  derived 
from  the  present  ver3r  general  attention  to  Chemistry  how  beneficial  would 
be  the  consequence  if  Entomology  were  equally  cultivated ;  and  I  shall 
conclude  this  paragraph  with  what  I  think  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incon- 
trovertible axiom  :  —  That  the  profit  we  derive  from  the  works  of  creation 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  them  and  their 
properties. 

I  trust  I  have  now  said  enouch  to  convince  you  and  every  thinking  man 
that  the  study  of  insects,  so  far  u'om  being  vain,  idle,  trifling,  or  unprofitable, 
may  be  attended  with  very  important  advantages  to  mankind,  and  ought  at 
least  to  be  phiced  upon  a  level  with  many  other  branches  of  science,  against 
which  such  accusations  are  never  alleged. 

But  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  there  are  objectors  who  will  atill 
return  to  the  charge.  They  will  say,  '*  We  admit  that  the  pursuiu  of  the 
entomolo^st  are  important  when  he  directs  his  views  to  the  destruction  of 
noxious  insects ;  the  discovery  of  new  ones  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
to  man  ;  and  to  practical  experiments  upon  their  medical  and  econo- 
mical properties.    But  where  are  the  entomologists  that  in  fact  pursue 
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this  course?  Do  they  not  in  reality  wholly  disregard  the  economical 
department  of  their  science,  and  content  themselves  with  making  as  large 
a  collection  of  species  as  possible  ;  ascertaining  the  names  of  such  as  are 
already  described ;  describing  new  ones ;  and  arranging  the  whole  in  their 
cabinets  under  certain  families  and  genera?  And  can  a  study  with  these 
sole  ends  in  view  deserve  a  better  epithet  than  trifling  ?  Even  if  the  en- 
tomologist advance  a  step  further,  and  invent  a  new  system  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  known  insects,  can  his  laborious  undertaKing  be  deemed  any 
other  than  busy  idleness  ?  What  advantage  does  the  world  derive  from 
having  names  given  to  ten  or  twenty  thousand  insects,  of  which  numbers 
are  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  of  which  probably  not  a  hundredth 
part  will  ever  be  of  an^  use  to  mankind?" 

Now  in  answer  to  this  supposed  objection,  which  I  have  stated  as  forcibly 
as  I  am  able,  and  which,  as  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  urged  against  every 
branch  of  Natural  History  as  at  present  studied,  well  deserves  a  full  con- 
sideration, I  might  in  the  first  place  deny  that  those  who  have  the  highest 
claim  to  rank  as  entomologists  do  confine  their  views  to  the  systematic 
department  of  the  science  to  the  n^lect  of  economical  observations ;  and 
in  proof  of  vmy  assertion,  I  might  refer  abroad  to  a  Linn^,  a  Reaumur,  a 
De  Geer,  a  Huber,  and  various  other  names  of  the  highest  reputation  ; 
and  at  home  to  a  Ray,  a  Lister,  a  Derham,  a  Marsham,  a  Curtis,  a  Clark, 
a  Roxburch,  &c.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  that  though  a  large  pro- 
portion of  entomologists  direct  their  views  much  further  than  to  the  mere 
nomenclature  of  their  science,  there  exists  a  great  number,  probably  the 
majority,  to  whom  the  objection  will  strictly  apply.  Now  I  contend,  and 
shall  next  endeavour  to  prove,  that  entomologists  of  this  description  are 
devoting  their  time  to  a  most  valuable  end  ;  and  are  conferring  upon  society 
a  benefit  incalculably  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  labours  of  many 
of  those  who  assume  the  privilege  of  despising  their  pursuit. 

Even  in  fiivour  of  the  mere  butterfly-hunter — he  who  has  no  higher  aim 
than  that  of  coUecUng  a  picture  of  Liepidoptera,  and  is  attached  to  insects 
solely  by  their  beauty  or  singularity, — it  would  not  be  difficult  to  say 
much.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  declaim  on  the  superiority  of  a  people 
amongst  whom  intellectual  pleasures,  however  trifling,  are  preferred  to 
mere  animal  gratifications  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  lamented  that  some  of  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  occupy  their  leisure  hours  in  searching  for  the  Adonis 
butterfly  (^Pofyommatus  Adonis),  and  others  of  the  more  splendid  Lepidop" 
tera  ^,  instead  of  spending  them  in  playing  at  skittles  or  in  an  alehouse  ? 
Or  is  there  in  truth  any  thing  more  to  be  wished  than  that  the  cutlers  of 
Sheffield  were  accustomed  thus  to  employ  their  Saint  Mondays  ;  and  to 
recreate  themselves  after  a  hard  day's  work,  by  breathing  the  pure  air  of 
their  surrounding  hills,  while  in  search  of  this  "  untaxed  and  undisputed 
game';"  and  that  more  of  the  Norwich  weavers  were  fund  of  devoting 

1  Hawortb,  Lepul.  Brit.  44.  57. 

*  Oft  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 

Of  hamble  tradesmen  in  their  evening  glee, 

\Vlien  of  some  pleasing  fancied  good  nossest. 

Each  grew  alert,  was  busy  and  was  blest : 

'Whether  the  call-bird  yield  the  hour's  delight. 

Or  magnified  io  microscope  the  mite ; 

Or  Mrhether  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers  seize 

The  gentle  mind ;  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 
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their  vacant  time  to  plant-hunting,  like  Joseph  Fox,  recorded  by  Sir  James 
Smith  as  the  first  raiser  of  a  Lycopodium  from  seed  ?  ^ 

Still  more  easy  is  it  to  advocate  the  cause  of  another  description  of 
entomologists —•  the  general  collectors.  These,  though  not  concerning 
themselves  with  the  system,  contribute  most  essentially  to  its  advancement. 
We  cannot  expect  that  princes,  noblemen,  and  others  of  high  rank  or  large 
fortune  who  collect  insects,  should  be  able  or  willing  to  give  up  the  time 
necessanr  for  studying  them  systematically ;  but  their  museums  being 
accessible  to  the  learmd  entomologist,  afford  him  the  use  of  treasures 
which  his  own  limited  funds  or  opportunities  could  never  have  brought 
together.  As  to  others  of  less  consequence  that  content  themselves  with 
the  title  of  collectors,  they  also  have  their  use.  Having  devoted  them* 
selves  to  this  one  department,  they  become  more  expert  at  it  than  the  philo* 
sopher  who  combines  deep  researches  with  the  collection  of  objects ;  and 
thus  are  many  species  brought  together  for  the  use  of  the  systematist,  that 
would  otherwise  remiun  unknown. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of  the  systematic  entomologists.— These 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes:  the  first  comprising  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  insects  they  collect; 
the  second,  those  who,  in  addition,  publish  descriptions  of  new  species, 
new  arrangements  of  intricate  genera,  or  extrications  of  entangled  synonyms, 
and  who,  u  other  respects,  actively  contribute  to  the  peHection  of  the 
system. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  class,  setting  aside  what  may  be  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  study  of  insects  considered  as  the  work  of  the  Creator,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that,  even  with  such  restricted  views,  their  pursuit  is  as  com- 
mendable, and  as  useful  both  to  themselves  and  the  community,  as  many 
of  those  on  which  we  look  with  the  greatest  respect.  To  say  the  least  in 
their  favour,  they  amuse  themselves  innocently,  which  is  quite  as  much  as 
can  be  urged  for  persons  who  recreate  their  leisure  hours  with  music, 
painting,  or  desultory  reading.  They  furnish  themselves  with  an  unfailing 
provision  of  that  **  ^ntnd  panacea  for  the  icddiwm  vita  " — employment  —  no 
unimportant  acquisition,  when  even  Gray  was  forced  to  exclaim,  with  re* 
ference  to  the  necessity  of  "always  having  something  going  forward"* 
towards  the  enjoyment  of  life,  **  Happy  they  who  can  create  a  rose-tree  or 
erect  a  honey-suckle ;  that  can  watch  the  brood  of  a  hen,  or  see  a  fleet  of 
their  own  ducklings  launch  into  the  water!"'  And,  like  the  preceding 
class,  they  collect  valuable  materials  for  the  use  of  more  active  labourem, 
being  thus  at  least  upon  a  par  with  the  majority  of  book-collectore  and 
antiquaries. 

There  is  mr  ftiend  the  weaver;  strong  desires 

Reign  in  his  breast;  'tis  beauty  he  admires: 

See  to  the  shady  grove  he  wings  his  way. 

And  feels  in  hope  the  rapture  of  the  day  — 

Eager  he  looks,  and  soon  to  glad  his  eves, 

From  the  sweet  bower  by  nature  form  d  arise 

Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths,  and  fresh-bom  bntterilies. 
•  •  •  • 

He  fears  no  bailiff's  wrath,  no  baron's  blame  { 

His  is  nntaz'd  and  undisputed  game. 

Crabbe's  BoiymmA,  p.  110. 
»  Linn.  JVeiit.  ii.  816. 
*  Lettar  to  Dr.  Wharton.    Uason's  Life  of  Gray,  p.  28. 
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But  this  is  the  smallest  half  of  the  value  of  theur  pursuit.  With  what 
view  is  the  study  of  the  mathematics  so  generally  recommended  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly for  any  practical  purpose — not  to  make  the  bulk  of  those  who  attend 
to  them  astronomers  or  engineers.  But  simply  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
the  intellect  —  to  give  the  mind  a  habit  of  attention  and  of  investigation. 
Now  for  all  these  purposes,  if  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  mere 
ascertaining  of  the  names  of  insects  is  equal  to  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics, I  have  no  hesitation  in  afBrming  that  it  is  nearly  as  effectual ;  and 
with  respect  to  giving  a  habit  of  minute  attention,  superior.  Such  is  the 
intricacy  of  nature,  such  the  imperfection  of  our  present  arrangements, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  almost  any  insect  is  a  problem,  calling  in 
all  cases  for  acuteness  and  attention,  and  in  some  for  a  balancing  of  evi- 
dence, a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  error  as  arduous  as  are  required  in  a 
perplexed  law  case,  and  a  process  of  ratiocination  not  less  strict  than  that 
which  satisfies  the  mathematician.  In  proof  of  which  assertion  I  need 
only  refer  any  competent  judge  to  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Laspeyres, 
called  for  by  one  work  alone  on  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  a  single  dis- 
trict— ^the  Wiener  VerzeichmUy  which  occupy  above  two  hundred  octavo 
pages  ^  and  must  have  cost  the  learned  author  nearly  as  much  labour  of 
mind  as  the  Ducior  Dubiianiium  did  Bishop  Taylor. 

Do  not  apprehend  that  this  occasional  perplexity  is  any  deduction  from 
the  attractions  of  the  science  :  though  in  itself,  in  some  respects,  an  evil, 
it  forms  in  fact  to  many  minds  one  of  the  chief  of  them.  The  pursuit 
of  Truth,  in  whatever  path,  affords  pleasure  :  but  the  interest  would  cease 
if  she  never  gave  us  trouble  in  the  chase.  Horace  Walpole  used  to  say, 
that  from  a  child  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  attend  to  any  book  that 
was  not  full  of  proper  names  ;  and  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  dry 
investigations  concerning  noble  authors,  and  obscure  painters,  is  experi- 
enced by  many  an  entomologist  who  spends  hours  in  disentangling  the 
synon^Tny  of  a  doubtful  species.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
wordy  researches  of  the  one  are  not  to  every  practical  purpose  as  valuable 
as  those  of  the  other.  We  smile  at  the  Frenchman  told  of  by  Menage, 
that  was  so  enraptured  with  the  study  of  heraldry  and  genealogy  as  to 
lament  the  hard  case  of  our  forefather  Adam,  who  could  not  possibly 
amuse  himself  with  such  investigations.^  But  many  an  entomologist, 
who  has  felt  the  delicious  sensation  attendant  upon  the  indisputable 
ascertainment  of  an  insect's  name  after  a  long  search,  will  feel  inclined 
to  indulge  in  similar  grief  for  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  successors,  when  all 
shall  be  smooth  sailing  in  the  science.    ^ 

But  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  more  eminently  entitled  to  be  called 
entomologists — ^those  who,  not  content  with  collecting  and  .investigating 
insects,  occupy  themselves  in  naming  and  describing  such  as  have  been 
before  unobserved  ;  in  instituting  new  genera  or  reforming  the  old ;  and, 
to  say  all  in  one  word,  in  perfecting  the  system  of  the  science,  —  still 
higher  claims  can  be  urged.  Suppose  that  at  this  moment  our  dictionaries 
of  the  French  and  German  languages  were  so  very  defective,  that  we  were 
unable  bv  the  use  of  them  to  profit  from  the  discoveries  of  their  philoso- 
phers ;  the  laboturs  of  a  Michaelis  being  a  sealed  book  to  our  theologists, 
and  those  of  La  Place  to  our  astronomers.     On  this  supposition,  would 


1  Dlig.  Mag,  ii.  38.  iv.  8.  >  Andrew's  Anecdotes,  152. 
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not  one  of  the  most  important  literaiy  undertakings  be  the  compilation  of 
more  perfect  dictionaries,  and  would  not  the  humblest  contributor  to  such 
an  end  be  deemed  most  meritoriously  engaged?  Now  precisely  what  ao 
accurate  dictionary  of  a  particular  language  is  towards  enabling  the  world 
to  participate  in  the  discoveries  published  in  that  language,  is  a  system  of 
Entomology  towards  enabling  mankind  to  derive  advantage  from  any 
discoveries  relative  to  insects.  A  good  system  of  insects,  containing  all 
the  known  species  arranged  in  appropriate  genera,  families,  orders,  and 
classes,  is  in  (act  a  dictionary,  putting  it  within  our  nower  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  any  given  insect,  and  thus  to  learn  what  nas  been  observed  re- 
specting its  properties  and  history,  as  readily  as  we  determine  the  meaniog 
of  a  new  word  m  a  lexicon.  In  order  to  impress  upon  you  more  for* 
cibly  the  absolute  need  of  such  a  system,  I  must  enter  into  still  further 
detaiL 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  which  several  thousand  insects  may  not 
be  found.  Now,  without  some  scientific  arrangement,  how  is  the  observer 
of  a  new  fcict  respecting  anyone  of  them  to  point  out  to  distant  countnes, 
and  to  posterity,  the  particular  insect  he  had  in  view  ?  Suppose  an  ob* 
server  in  England  were  to  find  a  certain  beetle  whicli  he  had  aemonstrated 
to  be  a  specific  for  consumption ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  this 
insect,  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  was  common  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  should  be  administered  in  a  recent  state.  Would  he  not  be 
anxious  to  proclaim  the  happy  discovery  to  sufferers  in  all  Quarters  of  the 
);]obe  ?  As  his  remedy  would  not  admit  of  transportation,  ne  would  have 
no  other  means  than  by  describing  iL  Now  the  question  is,  whether,  on 
the  supposition  that  no  system  of  Entomology  existed,  he  would  be  able  to 
do  this,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  a  physician  in  North  America,  for  in- 
stance»  eager  to  administer  so  precious  a  medicine  to  his  expiring  patient? 
It  would  evidently  be  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  specific  was  a  beetle  :  there 
are  thousands  of  different  beetles  in  North  America.  Nor  would  size  or 
colour  be  any  better  guide :  there  are  hundreds  of  beetles  of  the  same  size 
and  the  same  colour.  Even  the  plant  on  which  it  fed  would  be  no  suffi* 
cient  clue  ;  for  many  insects,  resembling  each  other  to  an  unpractised  eye, 
feed  on  the  same  plant,  and  the  same  msect  in  different  countries  feeds 
upon  different  plants.  His  only  resource,  then,  would  be  a  coloured  figure 
and  fiiU  description  of  it.  But  eyery  entomologist  knows  that  there  exist 
insects  perfectly  distinct,  yet  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  that  no 
engraving  nor  any  language  other  than  that  strictly  scientific  can  possibly 
discriminate  them.  After  all,  therefore,  the  chances  are  that  our  disco- 
verer s  remedy,  invaluable  as  it  might  be,  must  be  confined  to  his  own 
imniedi.ite  neighbourhood,  or  to  those  who  came  to  receive  personal 
information  from  him.  But  with  what  ease  is  it  made  known  when  a 
system  of  the  science  exists  I  If  the  insect  be  already  descrilted,  he  has 
but  to  mention  its  generic  and  trivial  names,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  words 
alone,  every  entomologist,  though  in  the  most  distant  r^on — whether  a 
Swede,  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman  — whether  a  native  of  Europe,  of  Asia, 
uf  America,  or  of  Africa,  knows  instantly  the  very  species  that  is  meant, 
and  can  that  moment  ascertain  whether  it  be  within  his  reach.  If  the 
species  he  new  and  undescribed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  the  genu& 
to  which  it  belongs,  the  species  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  and  to 
describe  it  in  scientific  terms,  which  may  be  done  in  few  words,  and  it 
can  at  once  be  recognised  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  science. 
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Ton  vdll  think  it  hardly  credible  that  there  should  be  so  much  difficulty 
in  describing  an  insect  intelligibly  without  the  aid  of  system ;  but  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  Supported  b^  some  other  facts,  will,  I  conjecture, 
render  this  matter  more  comprehensible.  You  have  doubtless,  like  every 
one  else,  in  the  showery  davs  of  summer,  felt  no  little  rage  at  the  Jiies, 
which  at  such  times  take  the  liberty  of  biting  our  legs-,  and  contrive  to 
make  a  comfortable  meal  through  the  interstices  of  their  silken  or  cotton 
coverings.  Did  it,  I  pray,  ever  enter  into  your  conception  that  these  blood- 
thirsty tormentors  are  a  different  species  from  those  flies  which  you  are 
wont  to  see  extending  the  lips  of  their  little  proboscis  to  a  piece  of  sugar 
or  a  drop  of  wine  ?  I  dare  say  not.  But  the  next  time  you  have  sacrif 
ficed  one  of  the  former  to  your  just  vengeance,  catch  one  of  the  latter  and 
compare  them.  I  question  if,  af^er  the  narrowest  comparison,  you  will 
not  still  venture  a  wager  that  they  are  the  very  same  species.  Yet  you 
would  most  certainly  lose  your  bet.  They  are  not  even  of  the  same  genus 
-—  one  belonging  to  the  genus  Musca  (M.  domettica),  and  the  other  to  the 
genus  Stomoxys  (^S.  caUntrani) ;  and  on  a  second  examination  you  will 
find  that,  however  alike  in  roost  respects,  they  differ  widely  in  the  shape  of 
their  proboscis ;  that  of  the  Stomoxys  being  a  homy  sharp-pointed  wea- 
pon, capable  of  piarcing  the  flesh,  while  the  soft  blunt  oigan  of  the  Musca 
IS  perfectly  incompetent  to  any  such  operation.  In  future,  while  you  no 
longer  load  the  whole  race  of  the  house-fly  with  the  execrations  which 
properly  belong  to  a  quite  different  tribe,  you  will  cease  being  surprised 
that  an  ordinary  description  should  be  insufficient  to  discriminate  an  in- 
sect. It  is  to  this  insufficiency  that  we  must  attribute  our  ignorance  of  so 
many  of  the  insects  mentioned  by  the  older  naturalists,  previously  to  the 
systematic  improvements  of  the  immortal  Linne :  and  to  the  same  causle 
we  must  refer  the  impossibility  of  determining  what  species  are  alluded  to 
in  the  accounts  of  many  modem  travellers  and  agriculturists  who  have 
been  ignorant  of  Entomology  as  a  science.  Instances  without  number 
of  this  impossibility  might  be  adduced,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
two. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  of  Surinam  and  other  low  regions  in  South 
America,  is  the  insect  called  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  also  trouble- 
some, the  chigoe  {Pulex  penetrans),  a  minute  species,  to  the  attacks  of 
which  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert.  This  insect  is  mentioned  by 
almost  all  the  writers  on  the  countries  where  it  is  found.  Not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  full  description  of  it,  and 
some  of  them  have  even  figured  it  ,*  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not 
certainly  known  whether  it  was  a  flea  {Pulex  L.),  a  louse  (Pediculus  L.), 
or  a  mite  {Acarui  L.),  till  a  competent  naturalist  undertook  to  investigate 
its  history,  and  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Swedish  Transactions  ^  proved  that 
Ltnn^  was  not  mistaken  in  referring  it  to  the  former  tribe,  with  which  also 
the  more  recent  investigations  of  an  eminent  British  entomologist,  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  have  shown  that  it  must  be  arranged,  though,  from  some 
diflerence  in  its  structure  as  well  as  habits,  he  has  adopted  the  generic  name 
(slightly  altered)  proposed  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  and  has  called  it 
Sarcopsylla  penetrans,^ 

The  second  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  popular  description  is  even 

^  Swartz  in  Kongl  Vet,  Ac.  nya  HandL  iz.  40« 
s  TroM.  EnL  Soc.  Land.  \L  X99->20d. 
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more  extraordinary.  In  1788  an  alarm  was  excited  in  this  country  by  the 
probability  of  importing,  in  cargoes  of  wheat  from  North  America,  the  in- 
sect known  by  the  name  of  the  Hessian  fly,  whose  dreadful  ravages  will  be 
adverted  to  hereafter.  However  the  insect  tribes  are  in  general  despised* 
they  had  on  that  occasion  ample  revenge.  The  privy  council  sat  day  after 
day  anxiously  debating  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  ward  off  the 
danger  of  a  calamity  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  well  knew,  than  the  plague 
or  pestilence.  Expresses  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  the  officers  of 
the  customs  at  the  different  outports  respecting  the  examination  of  cargoes 
—despatches  written  to  the  ambassadors  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
America,  to  gain  that  information  of  the  want  of  which  they  were  now  ao 
sensible ;  and  so  important  was  the  business  deemed,  that  the  minutes  of 
council  and  the  documents  collected  from  all  quarters  fill  upwards  of  two 
hundred  octavo  pages.^  Fortunately  England  contained  one  illustrious 
naturalist,  the  moHt  authentic  source  of  information  on  all  subjects  which 
connect  Natural  History  with  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  to  whom  the  privy 
council  had  the  wisdom  to  apply ;  and  it  was  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  ento« 
mological  knowledge,  and  through  his  suggestions,  that  they  were  at  length 
enabled  to  form  some  kind  of  jud^ent  on  the  subject.  This  judgment 
was,  after  all,  however,  very  imperfect.  As  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  never 
seen  the  Hessian  fly,  nor  was  it  described  in  any  entomological  system,  he 
called  for  fkcu  respecting  its  nature,  propagation,  and  economy,  which 
could  be  had  only  from  America.  These  were  obtained  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  consist  of  numerous  letters  from  individuals,  essays  from 
magazines,  the  reports  of  the  British  minister  there,  &c.  Sec.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  from  these  statements,  many  of  them  drawn  up  by 
farmm  who  had  lost  entire  crops  by  the  insect,  which  they  profess  to  nave 
examined  in  every  stage,  the  requisite  information  might  have  been  acquired. 
So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  many  of  the  writers 
seemed  ignorant  whether  the  insect  be  a  moth,  a  fly,  or  what  they  term  a 
bug.  And  though  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several,  its  being  a 
two-winged  fly  seemed  pretty  accurately  ascertained,  no  intelligible  de- 
scription was  given  from  which  any  naturalist  could  infer  to  what  genus 
it  belonged,  or  whether  it  was  a  known  species.  With  regard  to  the  history 
of  its  propagation  and  economy  the  statements  were  so  various  and  con* 
tradictory,  that  though  he  had  such  a  mass  of  materials  before  him.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  unable  to  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusion.' 

Nothing  can  more  incontrovertibly  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
studying  Entomology  as  a  science  than  this  fact.  Those  observations,  to 
which  thousands  of  unscientific  sufferers  proved  themselves  incompetent, 
would  have  been  readily  made  by  one  entomologist  well  versed  in  his 
science.  He  would  at  once  have  determined  the  order  and  genus  of  the 
insect,  and  whether  it  was  a  known  or  new  species ;  and  in  a  twelvemonth 
at  furthest  he  would  have  ascertained  in  what  manner  it  made  its  attacks, 
and  whether  it  were  possible  that  it  might  be  transmitted  along  with  grain 
into  a  foreign  country;  and  on  these  solid  data  he  could  have  satisfactorily 
pointed  out  the  best  mode  of  eradicating  the  pest,  or  preventing  the  exten- 
sion of  its  ravages. 

t  Toiing*8  AnualM  of  AyrietJturtf  xi.  406. 

*  The  American  Lntoroologist  b^y  was  the  first  who  satisfsctorilv  determined 
the  species  and  genus  of  the  insect  in  question.  Say  on  Ceddompa  'Destruetor,  in 
Temm.  Aemi,  Nat.  Sc  FhilatUpk,l;  and  Kirby  in  Loudon's  iUty.  NaL  HisL,  i. 
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But  it  is  not  merely  in  travellers  and  popular  otweirera  that  the  want  of 
s  HjBtematic  knowledge  of  Entomology  ia  lo  deplorable,  A  great  portion 
of  the  laboun  of  the  profoundest  naturaliaia  has  been  from  a  similar  cause 
lost  to  the  world.  Many  of  the  insects  concerning  which  Reaumur  and 
Bonnet  have  recorded  die  moit  inieretting  circumstance*,  cannot,  from 
their  neglect  of  ayatem,  be  at  this  day  ascertained.'  The  former,  aa  Beck- 
mann*  states  on  the  authority  of  his  letters,  was  before  his  death  senalble 
of  hisgreat  error  in  ihia  respect  j  but  Bonnet,  wi(h  singular  inconaigtency, 
constantly  maintained  the  iniiiitily  of  system,  even  on  an  occasion  when, 
from  hia  ignorance  of  it,  Sir  James  Smith,  speaking  of  his  eiperlmeiits  on 
the  barberry,  found  it  quite  impossible  to  make  him  comprehend  what 
plant  be  referred  to.' 

So  great  is  the  importance  of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  insects.  Yet 
no  such  arrangement  has  hitherto  been  completed.  Various  fragments 
towards  it,  indeed,  exiaL  But  the  work  itself  isin  the  state  of  a  dictionary 
wanting  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  words  of  the  language  it  professes 
to  expUin  ;  and  placing  those  which  it  does  contain  in  an  order  oilen  so 
axbitTary  and  defectiTe,  that  it  is  difGcult  to  discoTer  even  the  page  con- 
taining the  word  you  are  in  search  or.  Can  it  be  denied,  then,  that  they 
are  most  meritoriously  employed  who  devote  themselves  to  the  removal  of 
these  defects — to  the  perfecting  of  the  system — and  to  clearing  the  path  of 
future  economical  or  physiological  observerE  from  the  obstrucUons  which 
now  beset  it  7  And  who  that  knows  the  vast  extent  of  the  science,  and 
how  impossible  It  ia  that  a  divided  attention  can  embrace  the  whole,  will 
contend  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  some  labourers  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture should  devote  themselves  entirely  and  eiclueively  to  this  object? 
Who  that  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  comprehensive  views  of  a 
Fsbriciua,  an  Illiper,  or  s  Latreille,  and  the  infinite  saving  of  time  of  which 
their  inquiries  w:lt  be  productive  to  their  followers,  will  dispute  their  claim 
to  rank  amongst  the  most  honourable  in  science  ? 

II.  No  objection,  I  think,  now  remains  against  addicting  ourselves  to 
entomological  pursuits,  but  that  which  seems  to  have  the  most  weight  with 
you,  aud  which  indeed  is  calculated  to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon 
the  best  minds —  I  mean  the  charge  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty.  That  the 
science  of  Entomology  cannot  be  properly  cultivated  without  the  death  of 
its  objects,  and  that  this  is  not  to  be  ^ected  without  puttingthem  to  some 
pain,  must  be  allowed;  hut  that  this  substantiates  the  charge  of  cruelty,  f 
altogether  deny.  Cruelty  is  an  unnecessary  infliction  of  aufiering,  when  a 
person  is  fond  of  toriuriug  or  destroying  God's  creatures  from  mere  wan- 
tonness, with  no  useful  end  in  view  i  or  when,  if  their  death  be  useful  end 
bwfiil,  he  has  recourse  to  circuitous  modes  of  killing  them  where  direct 
ones  would  answer  equally  well.  This  is  cruelty,  and  this  with  mm  I 
abominate  ;  but  not  the  innjction  of  death  when  a  just  occasion  calls  l<>i  il. 

They  who  see  no  cruelty  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  as  they  are  calleJ,  liiii 
never,  of  course,  connisientlyalle^  such  achate  against  the  Entomulutiiat; 
the  tortures  of  wounded  birds,  ol  fiab  that  swallow  the  book  sud  break  tlic 

1  Noons  ioew  Baxaou^t  AbeOU  Ti^iive,  antii  Latreilh^  happily  combining 
Bvainn  with  sltentioa  to  Ihs  cconomr  ot  insectii,  proved  it  to  bs  a  new  specios  — 
his  MtgadiUl  PapimrU.—Hut.  dc  Fourmit,  2'J7. 

» fla/iPttHk,  vii.  aio. 
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line,  or  of  the  hunted  hare,  being,  beyond  comparison,  greater  than  those 
of  insects  destroyed  in  the  usual  mode.  With  respect  to  utility,  the  sports* 
man  who,  though  he  adds  indeed  to  the  general  stock  of  food,  makes 
amusement  his  primary  object,  must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  the  entomo* 
logist,  who  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  mental  food,  often  supplies  hints 
for  useful  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  objects  of  whose 
pursuit,  unlike  those  of  the  former,  are  preserved,  and  may  be  applied  to 
use  for  many  years. 

But  in  the  view  even  of  those  few  who  think  inhumanity  chargeable 
upon  the  sportsman,  it  will  be  easy  to  place  considerations  which  may 
rescue  the  entomologist  from  such  reproof.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  pio« 
portion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  sensibility  of  the  objects 
that  constitute  it  diminishes.  The  tortoise  walks  about  after  losing  its 
head  ;  and  the  polypus,  so  far  from  being  injured  by  the  application  of  the 
knife,  thereby  acquires  an  extension  of  existence.  Insensibility  almost 
equally  great  may  be  found  in  the  insect  world.  This,  indeed,  mi^t  be 
inferred  a  nrion:  since  Providence  seems  to  have  been  more  prodigal  of 
insect  life  tnan  of  that  of  any  other  order  of  creatures,  animalcula  perhaps 
alone  excepted.  Ko  part  of  the  creation  is  exposed  to  the  attack  of  so 
many  enemies,  or  subject  to  so  many  disasters  ;  so  that  the  few  individuals 
of  each  kind  which  enrich  the  valued  museum  of  the  entomologist,  many 
of  which  are  dearer  to  him  than  gold  or  gems,  are  snatched  from  the 
ravenous  maw  of  some  bird  or  fish  or  rapacious  insect — would  have  been 
driven  by  the  winds  into  the  waters  and  clrowned,  or  trodden  underfoot  by 
man  or  beast ;  for  it  is  not  easy,  in  some  parts  of  the  vear,  to  set  foot  to 
the  ground  without  crushing  these  minute  animals ;  and  thus  also,  instead 
of  being  buried  in  oblivion,  they  have  a  kind  of  immortality  conferred  upon 
them.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  beneficent  Creator,  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  would  expose  these  helpless  beings  to  such 
innumerable  enemies  and  injuries,  were  thev  endued  with  the  same  sense 
of  paw  and  irritability  of  nerve  with  the  higher  orders  of  animals  ? 

But  this  inference  is  reduced  to  certainty,  when  we  attend  to  the  facts 
which  insects  every  day  present  to  us,  proving  that  the  very  converse  of 
our  great  poet's  conclusion,  as  usually  interpreted, 

.    •    •    The  poor  beetle«tbat  we  tresd  upon 
In  corporsl  sufferance  fiuds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies, 

must  be  r^rded  as  nearer  the  truth.^  Not  to  mention  the  peculiar  orga- 
nisation of  insects,  which  strongly  favours  the  idea  I  am  inculcating,  but 
which  will  be  considered  more  pro[)erIy  in  another  place,  their  sang-fi^id 
upon  the  loss  of  their  limbs,  even  those  that  we  account  most  necessary  to 
life,  irrefragably  proves  that  the  pain  they  suffer  cannot  be  very  acute. 
Had  a  giant  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  were  a  sword  or  spear  run  through  his 
lx>dy,  he  would  feel  no  great  inclination  for  running  about,  dancing  or 
eating ;  yet  a  crane-fly  {Tipula)  will  leave  half  its  legs  in  the  hands  of  an 

I  SIiakspeare*s  intention,  however,  in  this  passage,  was  evidently  not,  as  is  often 
sopposed,  to  excite  compassion  for  the  insect,  but  to  prove  that 

The  sense  of  Death  is  most  in  apprehension, 
the  actoal  pang  being  trifling.^iireasKre/or  MeatMgtt  Act  liL  Sc  1. 
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nolncky  boy  who  has  endeavoured  to  catch  it,  and  will  fly  here  and  there 
with  as  much  agility  and  unconcern  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it ;  and 
an  insect  impaled  upon  a  pin  will  often  devour  its  prey  with  as  much 
avidity  as  when  at  liberty.  Were  a  giant  eviscerated,  nis  body  divided  in 
the  middle,  or  his  head  cut  off,  it  would  be  all  over  with  him  ;  he  would 
move  no  more ;  he  would  be  dead  to  the  calls  of  hunger,  or  the  emotions 
of  fear,  anger,  or  love.  Not  so  our  insects.  I  have  seen  the  common 
cock-chafer  walk  about  with  apparent  indifference  after  some  bird  had 
nearly  emptied  its  body  of  its  viscera :  an  humble4)ee  will  eat  honey  with 
greediness  though  deprived  of  its  abdomen ;  and  I  myself  lately  saw  an 
ant,  which  had  been  brought  out  of  the  nest  by  its  comrades,  walk  when 
deprived  of  its  head.  The  head  of  a  wasp  wiU  attempt  to  bite  afler  it  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  the  abdomen  under  similar  cir> 
cumstances,  if  the  fioger  be  moved  to  it,  will  attempt  to  sting.  .  And,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  the  headless  trunk  of  a  male  Mantis  has  been  known 
to  unite  itself  to  the  other  sex  ^ ;  and  a  dragon-iiy  to  eat  its  own  tail,  as 
we  learn  from  J.  F.  Stephens,  Esq.,  author  of  the  valuable  **  Illustrations 
of  British  Entomology,**  who,  while  entomologising  near  Whittleseamere, 
having  directed  the  tail  of  one  of  these  insects  which  he  had  caught  to  its 
mouth,  to  make  an  experiment  whether  the  known  voracity  of  the  tribe 
would  lead  it  to  bite  itself,  saw  to  his  astonishment  that  it  actually  bit  off* and 
ate  the  four  terminal  segments  of  its  body,  and  then  by  accident  escaping 
flew  away  as  briskly  as  ever !'  These  facts,  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be 
adduced,  are  surely  sufficient  to  prove  that  insects  do  not  experience  the 
same  acute  sensations  of  pain  with  the  higher  order  of  animals,  which 
Providence  has  endowed  with  more  ample  means  of  avoiding  them.  And 
since  they  were  to  be  exposed  so  universally  to  attack  and  injury,  this  is  a 
most  merciful  provision  m  their  favour ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  considering 
the  wounds,  and  dismemberments,  and  lingering  deaths  that  insects  often 
suffer,  what  a  vast  increase  would  there  be  of  the  general  sum  of  pain  and 
misery  I  You  will  now,  I  think,  allow  that  the  most  humane  person  need 
not  hesitate  a  moment  whether  he  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Entomology  on  account  of  any  cruelty  attached  to  the  pursuit. 

But  if  some  morbid  sentimentalist  should  still  exclaim,  **  Oh !  but  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,  even  for  scientific  purposes,  to  inflict  the  slightest 
degree  o(^  pain  upon  the  most  insensible  of  creatures  — *'  Pray,  sir  or 
madam,  I  would  ask,  should  your  green-house  be  infested  by  Aphides,  or 
3  our  grapery  by  the  semianimate  Coccus,  would  this  extreme  of  tenderness 
induce  you  to  restrict  your  gardener  from  destroying  them?  Are  you 
willing  to  deny  yourself  these  unnecessary  gratifications,  and  to  resign  your 
favourite  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  call  of  your  fine  feelings  ?  Or  will  you 
give  up  the  shrimps,  which  by  their  relish  enable  you  to  play  a  better  part 
with  your  bread  and  butter  at  breakfast,  and  thus,  instead  of  adding  to  it, 
contribute  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  ?  If  not,  I  shall  only  desire 
you  to  recollect  that,  for  a  mere  personal  indulgence,  you  cause  the  death 
of  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  animals  than  all  the  entomologists  in  the 
world  destroy  ^r  the  promotion  of  science. 

To  these  considerations,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  conclusive 
as  to  the  unreasonableness  and  inconsistency  of  the  objections  made  against 

S  Dr.  Smith's  Tour,  i.  162.    Joum,  de  PHya,  zzv.  836. 
8  Stephens  in  Ent.  Mag.  i.  518. 
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the  study  of  entomology  on  the  score  of  cruelty,  I  shall  only  add  that  I  do 
not  intend  them  as  an  apology*  for  other  than  the  most  speedy  and  lease 
painful  modes  of  destroying  msects.  Every  degree  of  unnecessary  pain 
becomes  cruelty,  which  I  need  not  assure  you  I  abhor  ;  and  from  my  own 
observations,  however  ruthlessly  the  entomologist  may  seem  to  devote  the 
few  specimens  wanted  for  scientific  pur|>oses  to  destruction,  no  one  in 
ordinary  circumstances  is  less  prodi^l  of  insect  life.    For  my  own  part,  I 

Question  whether  the  drowning  individuals,  which  I  have  saved  fW>ni 
estruction,  would  not  far  outnumber  all  that  I  ever  sacrificed  to  science. 
Mv  next  letter  will  be  devoted  to  the  metamarphottt  of  insects,  a  subject 
on  whichsome  previous  explanation  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand 
those  distinctions  between  their  different  states  which  will  be  perpetually 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence ;  and  having  thus  cleared 
the  way,  I  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  injuries  and 
benefiti  of  which  insects  are  the  cause.  I  am,  &c. 
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Were  a  naturalist  to  announce  to  the  world  the  discovery  of  an  animal 
which  for  the  first  fire  fears  of  its  life  existed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent; 
which  then  penetrating  into  the  earth,  and  weaving  a  shroud  of  pure  silk 
of  the  finest  texture,  contracted  itself  within  this  covering  into  a  body 
without  external  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resembling,  more  than  anything  else^ 
an  Egyptian  mummy ;  and  which,  lastly,  after  remaining  in  this  state 
without  food  and  without  motion  for  three  years  longer,  should  at  the  end 
of  that  period  burst  its  silken  cerements,  struggle  through  its  earthly  cover- 
ing, and  start  into  day  a  winged  bird,  —  what  think  you  would  be  the  sensa- 
tion excited  by  this  strange  piece  of  intelligence  ?  After  the  first  doubts  of 
its  truth  were  dispelled,  what  astonishment  would  succeed  I  Amongst  the 
learned,  what  surmises  I — what  investigations  I  Amongst  the  vulgar,  what 
eager  curiosity  and  amazement  I  All  would  be  interested  in  the  history  of 
such  an  unheard-of  phenomenon ;  even  the  most  torpid  would  flock  to  the 
sight  of  such  a  prodigy. 

But,  you  ask, "  To  what  do  all  these  improbable  suppositions  tend  ?  " 
Simply  to  rouse  your  attention  to  the  metamorphotes  ot  the  insect  world, 
almost  as  strange  and  surprising,  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  direct  your 
view, —  miracles  which,  though  scarcely  surpassed  in  singularity  by  all  that 
poets  have  feigned,  and  though  actuiuly  wrought  every  day  beneath  our 
eyes,  are,  because  of  their  commonness,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  objects, 
unheeded  alike  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned. 

That  butterfly  which  amuses  you  with  his  aerial  excursions,  one  while 
extracting  nectar  from  the  tube  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  then,  the  very 
image  of  fickleness,  flying  to  a  rose  as  if  to  contrast  the  hue  of  its  wines 
with  that  of  the  flower  on  which  it  reposes,  did  not  come  into  the  world 
as  you  now  behold  it.  At  its  first  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  for  some 
months  of  its  existence  afterwards,  it  was  a  worm-like  caterpillar,  crawling 
upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily  devouring  leaves  with  two  jaws,  and 
seeing  by  means  of  twelve  eyes  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  You  now  view  it  furnished  with  wings 
capable  of  rapid  and  extensive  flights :  of  its  sixteen  feet  ten  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  remaining  six  are  in  most  respects  wholly  unlike  those 
to  which  they  have  succeeded  :  its  jaws  have  vanished,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  curled-up  proboscis  suited  only  for  sipping  liquid  sweets ;  the  form 
of  its  head  is  entirely  changed, —  two  long  horns  project  from  its  upper 
surface;  and  instead  of  twelve  invisible  eyes,  you  behold  two,  very  large, 
and  composed  of  at  least  seventeen  thousand  convex  lenses,  each  supposed 
to  be  a  distinct  and  effective  eye  I 

Were  you  to  push  your  examination  further,  and  by  dissection  to  compare 
the  internal  conformation  of  the  caterpillar  with  that  of  the  butterfly,  you 
would  witness  changes  even  more  extraordinary.  In  the  former  you  would 
find  some  thousands  of  muscles,  which  in  the  latter  are  replaced  by  others 
of  a  form  and  structure  entirely  different*    Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
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cateipillar  is  occupied  by  a  capacious  stomach.  In  the  butterfly  it  has 
become  converted  mto  an  almost  imperceptible  thread-like  yiscus ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  now  filled  by  two  large  packets  of  eggs,  or  other  organs  not 
visible  in  the  first  state.  In  the  former,  two  spirally-convolut^  tube^ 
were  filled  with  a  silky  gum ;  in  the  latter,  both  tubed  and  silk  have  almost 
totally  vaniKhed ;  and  changes  equally  great  have  taken  place  in  the  economy 
and  structure  of  the  nerves  and  other  oigans. 

What  a  surprising  transformation !  IJor  was  this  all.  The  change  from 
one  form  to  the  other  was  not  direct.  An  intermediate  state  not  less 
singular  intervened.  After  casting  its  skin  even  to  its  very  jaws  several 
times,  and  attaining  its  fiill  growth,  the  caterpillar  attached  itself  to  a  leaf 
by  a  silken  girth.  Its  body  greatly  contracted :  its  skin  once  more  split 
asunder,  and  disclosed  an  oviform  mass,  without  exterior  mouth,  eyes,  or 
limbs,  and  exhibiting  no  other  symptom  of  life  than  a  slight  motion  when 
touched.  In  this  state  of  death-like  torpor,  and  witnout  tasting  food,  the 
insect  existed  for  several  months,  until  at  length  the  tomb  burst,  and  out 
of  a  case  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
proceeded  the  butterfly  before  you,  which  covers  a  surface  of  nearly  four 
inches  square. 

Almost  every  insect  which  you  see  has  undei^ne  a  transformation  as 
sin^Iar  and  surprising,  though  varied  in  many  of  its  circumstances.  That 
active  little  fly,  now  an  unbidden  guest  at  your  table  ^,  whose  delicate  palate 
selects  your  choicest  viands,  one  while  extending  his  proboscis  to  the 
margin  of  a  drop  of  wine,  and  then  gaily  flying  to  tuce  a  more  solid  repast 
from  a  near  or  a  peach ;  now  gamboling  with  his  comrades  in  the  air,  now 
gracefully  currying  his  furled  wings  with  his  taper  feet,  was  but  the  other 
day  a  disgusting  grub,  without  wings,  without  l^gs,  without  eyes,  waUowing, 
well  pleased,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  excrement. 

The  "grey-coated  gnat,**  whose  humming  salutation,  while  she  makes 
her  airy  circles  about  your  bed,  gives  terrific  warning  of  the  sanguinary 
operation  in  which  she  is  ready  to  engage,  was  a  few  hours  ago  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  stagnant  pool,  more  in  shape  like  a  fish  than  an  insect.  Then 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  water  would  have  been  speedily  fatal ;  now 
it  could  as  little  exist  in  any  other  element  than  air.  Then  it  breathed 
through  its  tail ;  now  through  openings  in  its  sides.  Its  shapeless  head, 
in  that  period  of  its  existence,  is  now  exchanged  for  one  adorned  with 
elegantly  tufted  antenns,  and  furnished,  instead  of  jaws,  with  an  apparatus 
more  artfully  constructed  than  the  cupping-glasses  of  the  phlebotomist — 
an  apparatus,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  strikes  in  the  lancets,  com« 
poses  a  tube  for  pumping  up  the  flowing  blood. 

The  ** shard-bom  beetle,**  whose  "sullen  horn,**  as  he  directs  his 
**  droning  flight  **  close  past  your  ears  in  your  evening  walk,  calling  up  in 
poetic  association  the  lines  in  which  he  has  been  alluded  to  by  Shakbpeare, 
Collins,  and  Gray,  was  not  in  his  infancy  an  inhabitant  of  air,  the  first 
period  of  his  lil'e  beinc  spent  in  gloomy  solitude,  as  a  grub,  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  shapeless  maggott  which  you  scarcely  fail  to 
meet  with  in  some  one  of  every  hsndful  of  nuts  you  crack,  would  not 
always  have  grovelled  in  that  humble  state.  If  your  unlucky  intrusion 
upon  its  vaulted  dwelling  had  not  left  it  to  perish  in  the  wide  world,  it 

1  *<Cceni9  ctiam  non  rocatns  at  Masca  advolo.**  Aristophon  in  Fythagoritia 
apod  AthcDMum.    (Monffet,  56.) 
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would  have  continued  to  reside  there  until  its  full  growdk  had  beea  at- 
tained. Then  it  would  have  gnawed  itself  an  opening,  and,  having  entered 
the  earth,  and  passed  a  few  months  in  a  state  of  inaction,  would  at  length 
have  emerged  an  el^ant  beetle  furnished  with  a  slender  and  very  long 
ebony  beak:  two  win^»  and  two  wing  eases,  ornamented  with  yellow 
bands ;  six  feet ;  and  ia  every  respect  unlike  the  worm  fiom  which  it 
proceeded. 

That  bee  but  it  is  needlesa  to  multiply  instances,  a  sufficient 

number  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  apparently  extravagant  suppo- 
sition with  which  I  set  out  mav  be  paralleled  in  the  insect  world ;  and  that 
the  metamorphosea  of  its  inhabitants  are  scarcely  less  astonishing  than 
would  be  the  transfbrmatioB  of  a  serpent  into  aB>  eagle. 

These  changes  I  do  not  purpose  explaining  minutely  in  this  place :  they 
will  be  advertol  to  more  fully  in  subsequent  letters.  Here  I  mean  merely 
to  give  you  such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  shaU  impress  you  with 
its  claims  to  attention^  and  such  an  explanation  of  the  states  ilirough 
which  insects  pass,  and  of  the  different  terms  made  use  of  to  designate 
them  in  each,  as  shall  enable  you  to  comprehend  the  frequent  allusions 
which  must  be  made  to  them  in  our  future  correspondence. 

The  states  through  which  insects  pasa  are  four  ^  the  egg;  the  larva; 
the  pupa;  and  the  intago, 

llie  fint  of  these  n«^  not  be  here  adverted  to.  In  the  second^  or  im« 
mediately  after  the  exclusion  from  the  egg,  ihey  are  sof^  without  wings, 
and  in  shape  usually  somewhat  like  worms.  This  Linn6  called  the  karva 
state,  and  an  insect  when  in  it  a  larva,  adopting  a  Latin  word  signifying  a 
nuukf  because  he  considered  the  real  insect  while  under  this  form  to  be  as 
it  were  masked.  In  the  English  language  we  have  no  common  term  that 
applies  to  the  second  state  of  all  insects,  though  we  have  several  for  that 
of  diflerent  tribes.  Thus  we  catt  the  colour^  and  often  hairy  larvas  of 
bntterfliea  and  moths  caterpUlan;  the  white  and  more  compact  larvs  of 
flies,  many  beetles,  &c.,  grubt  or  mageoU^ ;  and  the  depressed  larvae  of 
many  other  insects  worms.  The  two  former  terms  I  shall  sometimes  use 
in  a  similar  sense,  rejecting  the  last,  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  true 
vermes;  but  I  shall  more  commonly  adopt  Linn6*s  term,  and  call  insects 
in  their  second  state,  larvtg. 

In  this  period  of  their  life,  during  which  they  eat  voraciously  and  cast 
their  skin  several  times,  insects  live  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  some  only 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  others  several  months  or  vears.  They  then  cease 
eating ;  fix  themselves  in  a  secure  place ;  their  skin  separates  once  more 
and  discloses  an  oblong  body,  and  they  have  now  attained  the  third  state 
of  their  existence. 

From  the  swathed  appearance  of  most  insects  in  this  state,  in  which 
they  do  not  badly  resemble  in  miniature  a  child  trussed  up  like  a  mummy 
in  swaddling  clothes,  according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  once  prevalent 

1  GeniilM^  or  geniki,  is  a  synonymous  word  employed  by  onr  old  authors,  but  is 
now  obsolete,  except  with  anglers.  Thus  Tusser,  in  a  passage  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  :— 

**  Bewerd  sot  thy  sheep  when  ye  take  off  his  cota 
With  twitches  and  patches  as  brode  as  a  grote ; 
Let  not  such  ungentlenesse  happen  to  thine, 
Least  fly  with  her  genHU  do  make  it  to  pine.* 
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here,  and  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  Linn^  has  called  it 
the  pupa  state,  and  an  insect  when  under  this  form  a  pupa  —  terms  which 
will  be  here  adopted  in  the  same  sense.  In  this  state  most  insects  eat  no 
food;  are  incapable  of  locomotion ;  and,  if  opened,  seem  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  in  which  no  distinct  organs  can  be  traced.  Externally,  how* 
ever,  the  shape  of  the  pupse  of  different  tribes  varies  considerably,  and 
different  names  have  been  applied  to  them. 

Those  of  the  beetle  and  bee  tribes  are  covered  with  a  membranous  skin^ 
enclosing  in  separate  and  distinct  sheaths  the  external  organs,  as  the  an- 
tennsB,  legs,  and  wings,  which  are  consequently  not  closely  applied  to  the 
body,  but  have  their  form  for  the  most  part  clearlv  distinguishable.  To 
these  Aristotle  originally  gave  the  name  o( nymph<B%'w\nch  was  continued 
by  Swammerdam  and  other  authors  prior  to  Linn^  (who  calls  them  m* 
complete  pup«),  and  baa  been  adopted  by  many  English  writers  on 
insects. 

Butterflies,  moths,  and  some  of  the  two-winged  tribe,  are  in  their  pupa 
state  also  enclosed  in  a  similar  membranous  envelope ;  but.  their  l^s, 
antenns,  and  wings,  are  closely  folded  over  the  breast  and  sides ;  and  the 
whole  body  enclosed  in  a  common  case  or  covering  of  a  more  homy  con« 
sistence,  which  admits  a  much  less  distinct  view  of  the  organs  beneath  it. 
As  these  pupse  are  often  tinged  of  a  golden  colour,  they  were  called  frona 
this  circumstance  chysakdn  by  the  Greeks,  and  awreUa  by  the  Romans, 
both  which  terms  are  in  some  measure  become  anglicized ;  and  though  not 
strictly  applicable  to  ungilded  pupse,  are  now  often  given  to  those  of  all 
lepidopterous insects.*    These  by  Linn6  are  denominated  oUected  pups. 

I  have  said  that  mo$t  insects  eat  no  food  in  the  pupa  state.  This  quali- 
fication is  necessary,  because  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  as  in  all 
her  other  operations,  nature  proceeds  by  measured  steps,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable number  (the  tribe  of  locusts,  cockroaches,  bugs,  spiders,  &c.) 
not  only  greatly  resemble  the  perfect  insect  in  form,  but  are  equally 
capable  with  it  of  eating  and  moving.  As  these  insects,  however,  cast 
their  skins  at  stated  periods,  and  undergo  changes,  though  slight,  in  their 


1  £rti<.^iitM.L6.clO. 

*  In  explanation  of  the  terms  LefAdofpUrOt  LtpidopUrtmM,  CobopUra,  ftc^  which 
will  frequently  occur  in  the  following  pages  before  coming  regularly  to  definitiona, 
it  is  necessary  here  to  state  that  they  nave  reference  to  the  names  given  by  entomo- 
logists  to  the  different  onkn  or  tribM  of  insects,  as  under ;  -* 

K  Colenpterot  consisting  of  BeetUi, 

2.  StnjmpUra^  ■  of  the  genera  Xatot  and  Sfyiops. 

8.  Dermaptera,  —  of  the  £arwig$» 

4.  OrthopUrOf  of  Ooekroac/uM,  Zoauts,   GroMthoppen,  CHckda,   SptetrtM, 

6.  Hemiptera^  consisting  of  Bu^  Geadm^  Wattr^weorpiomM,  IFater-&oof-«fii, 
Plami'liet,  Coekaual  /njceta,  &c 

6.  TncAflpfcro,  consisting  of  the  JKet  produced  by  the  various  spedes  of  CW- 
Momt,  Phrygfmea,h. 

7.  LepidapUrOt  consisting  of  B^dttrfiiti^  Hawkmotht,  and  MoUu* 

8.  yeuroptera,  consisting  ijf  Dragim-flint  Ant^lkmaf  Ephewierm,  &c. 

9.  Hymtemaptera,  consisting  of  Beet,  W<up$,  and  other  insects  anned  with  a  tiimg 
or  ov^poctair,  and  its  m/ms. 

10.  XhpUra,  consisting  of  Flk$,  GmaiM,  and  other  lapo-wtM^  ivcts. 

1 1.  Apliamipitru,  consisting  of  the  Flea  tribe. 
VL  J^terot  of  Ifitea,  Lms^  &c. 
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extenud  and  internal  conformation,  tbey  are  regarded  also  as  being  subject 
to  metamorphoses.  These  pups  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes ;  first, 
those  comprised,  with  some  exceptions,  under  the  Linnean  Aptera,  which 
in  almost  every  respect  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  and  were  called  by 
Linne  complete  pups ;  and,  secondly,  tnose  of  the  Linnean  order  HenU^ 
ptera^  which  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  having  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings,  and  to  which  the  name  of  senu'compleie  pupae  was 
applied  by  Linn^  and  that  o{  temi^ymphi  by  some  other  authors.  There 
is  still  a  fifth  kind  of  pupae,  which  are  not,  as  in  other  instances,  excluded 
from  the  skin  of  the  larva,  but  remain  concealed  under  it,  and  were  hence 
called  by  Linn^  coarctate  pupe.  These,  which  are  peculiar  to  flies  and 
some  other  dipterous  genera,  mav  be  termed  cased*nympht. 

When,  therefore,  we  employ  the  term  pupa^  we  refer  indifferently  to  the 
third  state  of  any  insect,  tne  particular  order  being  indicated  by  the  con- 
text, or  an  explanatory  epithet.  The  terms  chrysalis  (dropping  aurelia, 
which  is  superfluous),  nymph,  sem-nymph,  and  cased»nymph,  on  the  other 
handy  definitely  pointing  out  the  particular  sort  of  pupa  meant :  just  as  in 
Botany,  the  conmion  term  pericarp  applies  to  all  seed-vessels,  the  several 
kinds  being  designated  by  the  names  of  capsule,  silicle,  &c. 

The  envelope  of  casetUnymphst  which  is  formed  of  the  skin  of  the  larva, 
considerably  altered  in  form  and  texture,  may  be  conveniently  called  the 
puparium:  but  to  the  artificial  coverings  of  different  kinds,  whether  of  silk, 
wood,  or  earth,  &c.,  which  many  insects  of  the  other  orders  fabricate  for 
themselves  previouslpr  to  assuming  the  pupa  state,  and  which  have  been 
called  by  dinerent  writers,  pods^  a^,  husks,  and  beans,  I  shall  continue  the 
more  definite  French  term  cocon,  anglicized  into  cocoon^ 

After  remaining  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  some  species  only  a  few 
hours,  others  months,  others  one  or  more  years,  in  the  pupa  state,  the 
enclosed  insect,  now  become  mature  in  all  its  parts,  bursts  the  case  which 
enclosed  it,  quits  the  pupa,  and  enters  upon  the  fourth  and  last  state. 

We  now  see  it  (unless  it  be  an  apterous  species)  furnished  widi  wings, 
capable  of  propagation,  and  often  under  a  form  altogether  different  from 
those  which  it  has  previously  borne —  a  perfect  beetle,  butterfly,  or  other 
insect.  This  Linn^S  termed  the  imago  state,  and  the  animal  that  had 
attained  to  it  the  imago ;  because,  having  laid  aside  its  mask,  and  cast  off 
its  sufoddUng  bands,  being  no  longer  disguised  or  confined,  or  in  any  respect 
imperfect,  it  is  now  become  a  true  representative  or  image  of  its  species. 
Thia  state  .is  in  general  referred  to  when  an  insect  is  spoken  of  without  the 
restricting  terms  larva  or  pupa. 

8uch  l^ng  the  singularity  of  the  transformations  of  insects,  you  will  not 
think  the  ancients  were  so  wholly  unprovided  with  a  show  of  argument  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  them,  for  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
many  of  the  marvellous  metamorphoses  which  their  poets  recount.  Utterly 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  modern  physiological  discoveries,  the  conversion 
of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly  must  have  been  a  fact  sufficient  to  put  to  a 
nonplus  all  the  sceptical  oppugners  of  such  transformations.  And  however 
we  may  smile,  in  this  enligntened  age,  at  the  inference  drawn  not  two  cen- 
turies ago  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  editor  of  Mouffet's  work  on 
insects,  **  that  if  animals  are  transmuted  so  may  metab^",  it  was  not,  in 

1  Epist  Dedicat, 
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fiict,  with  his  limited  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  so  very  preposterotis* 
It  is  even  possible  that  some  of  the  wondrous  tales  of  tlie  ancients  were 
grafted  on  thfe  changes  which  they  observed  to  take  place  in  insects.  The 
death  and  revivification  of  the  pn<enix,  from  the  ashes  of  which,  before 
attaining  its  perfect  state,  arose  first  a  worm  (nrnXnO,  in  many  of  its  parti- 
cuUrs  resembles  what  occurs  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.  Nor  is  it 
very  unlikely  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  took  its  rise  from 
the  same  source.  What  argument  would  be  thought  by  those  who  main« 
tained  this  doctrine  more  plausible,  in  fiivour  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
than  the  seeming  revivification  of  the  dead  chrutalit  9  What  more  probable 
than  that  its  apparent  re-assumption  of  life  should  be  owing  to  its  vtcm^ 
ing  for  tenant  the  soul  of  some  criminal  doomed  to  animate  an  insect  of 
similar  habits  with  those  which  had  defiled  his  human  tenement?^ 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  transformations  of  insects  have  lost 
that  excess  of  the  marvellous,  which  might  once  have  furnished  argumenta 
for  the  fictions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  dreams  of  Paracelsus.  We  call 
them  metamorphoses  and  transformations,  because  these  terms  are  in 
common  use,  and  are  more  expressive  of  the  sudden  changes  that  ensue 
than  an  V  new  ones.  But,  strictly,  they  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a  series 
of  developments.  A  caterpillar  is  not,  in  fact,  a  simple  but  a  compound 
animal,  containing  within  it  the  germ  of  the  future  butterfly^  enclosed  in 
what  will  be  the  case  of  the  pupa,  which  is  itself  included  in  the  three  or 
more  skins,  one  over  the  other,  that  will  successively  cover  the  larva. 
As  this  increases  in  siae  these  parts  expand,  present  themselves,  and  are  in 
turn  thrown  ofl^  until  at  lengtn  the  perfect  insect,  which  had  been  con« 
cealed  in  thb  succession  of  masks,  is  displayed  in  its  genuine  form.  That 
this  is  the  proper  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  beea  satbfiictorily 
proved  by  Swammerdaro,  llfalpighi,  and  other  anatomists.  The  firatoieQ- 
tioned  ilmstrious  naturalist  discovered,  by  accurate  dissections,  not  only 
the  skins  of  the  larva  and  of  the  pupa  encased  in  each  other,  but  within 
them  the  very  butterfly  itself,  with  its  organs  indeed  in  an  almost  fluid 
state,  but  still  perfect  in  all  its  parts.'  Of  this  fact  you  may  convince 
yourself  without  8wanunerdam*s  skill,  by  plunging  into  vinegar  or  spirit  of 
wine  a  caterpillar  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  and  letting  it  remain 
there  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  giving  consistency  to  its  parts;  or  by 
boiling  it  in  water  for  a  few  minutes.  A  very  rough  dissection  will  then 
enable  you  to  detect  the  future  butterfly  \  and  you  will  find  that  the  wing8» 
rolled  up  into  a  sort  of  cord,  are  lodgcxl  between  the  first  and  second  s^« 
ment  of  the  caterpUlar ;  that  the  antennae  and  trunk  are  coiled  up  in  front 
of  the  head ;  and  that  the  lees,  however  different  their  form,  are  actually 
sheathed  in  its  legs.  Malpighi  discovered  the  eggs  of  the  future  moth  in 
the  chrysalis  of  a  silkworm  only  a  few  da^  old  ',  and  Reaumur  those  of 
another  moth  {Htfpogtfmna  dupar)  even  in  the  caterpillar,  and  that  seven 

>  **  A  priett  who  has  drank  wias  iball  migrate  into  s  moth  or  fiv,  feeding  on 
ordare.  He  who  steals  the  gold  of  e  priest  shell  peas  a  thousand  times  into  the 
bodies  of  Bpideri.  If  a  man  shall  steal  honey,  he  shall  be  bora  a  great  stinging 
gnat :  if  oil,  an  oil-drinking  beetle ;  if  salt,  a  cicada ;  if  s  household  utensil,  an 
ichneamoo  fly."    luaiihUn  o/Jtfmti,  868. 

«  HUrs  Bwamm.  ii  2i.  t.  87.  fl  2. 4. 
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or  eight  days  befbfe  its  ehenge  into  the  pupa.^  A  caterpillar^  then,  may 
be  r^arded  as  a  locomotive  egg,  haviog  for  its  embryo  the  included 
buttedly,  which  after  a  certain  period  assimilates  to  itself  the  animal  sub* 
stances  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  has  its  organs  gradually  developed ; 
and  at  length  breaks  through  the  shell  which  encloses  it. 

This  explanation  strips  the  subject  of  every  thing  miraculous,  yet  by  no 
means  reduces  it  to  a  simple  or  uninteresting  operation.  Our  reason  is 
confounded  at  the  reflection  that  a  larvai  at  first  not  thicker  than  a  thread, 
includes  the  germs  of  its  own  triple,  or  sometimes  octuple,  teguments ; 
the  case  of  a  chrysalis,  and  of  a  butterdy,  all  curiously  folded  in  each 
other ;  with  an  apparatus  of  vessels  for  breathing  and  digesting,  of  nerves 
for  sensation,  and  of  muscles  for  moving ;  and  that  these  various  forms  of 
existence  will  undergo  their  successive  evolutions,  by  aid  of  a  few  leaves 
recdved  into  its  stomach.  And  still  less  able  are  we  to  comprehend  how 
this  organ  should  at  one  time  be  capable  of  digesting  leaven^  at  another 
only  honey ;  how  one  while  a  silky  nuid  should  be  secreted^  at  another 
none ;  or  how  organs  at  one  period  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  insect 
should  at  another  be  cast  ofl^  and  the  whole  system  which  supported  them 
Tanish.' 

Nor  does  this  explanation,  though  it  precludes  the  idea  of  that  re* 
semblance,  in  every  particular^  which,  at  one  time,  was  thought  to  obtain 
between  the  metamorphosis  of  insects,  especially  of  the  Lepidoptera  order, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  do  aWay  that  general  analogy  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  at  all  considers  the  subject.  Even 
Swammerdaro,  whose  observations  have  proved  that  the  analogy  is  not  so 
complete  as  had  been  imagined,  speaking  of  the  metamorphosis  of  insects, 
uses  these  strong  words :  "  This  process  is  formed  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  in  butterflies,  that  we  see  therein  the  resurrection  painted  before 
our  eyes,  and  exemplified  so  as  to  be  examined  by  our  hands.***  To  see, 
indeed,  a  caterpillar  crawling  upon  the  earth  sustained  by  the  most 
ordinary  kinds  of  food,  which,  when  it  has  elcisted  a  few  weeks  or  months 
under  this  humble  form,  its  appointed  work  being  finished^  passes  into  an 
intermediate  state  of  seeming  death,  when  it  is  wound  up  in  a  kind  of 
shroud  and  encased  in  a  coffin,  and  is  most  commonly  buried  under  the 
earth  (though  sometimes  its  sepulchre  is  in  the  water,  and  at  others  in 
various  substances  in  the  air),  and  after  this  creature  and  others  of  its 
tribe  have  remained  their  destined  time  in  this  death«like  state,  to  behold 
earth,  air,  and  water  give  up  their  several  prisoners  t  to  survey  themi  when, 
called  by  the  warmth  of  the  solar  beam,  they  burst  from  their  sepulchres, 
ca^  off  their  cerements,  from  this  state  of  torpid  inactivity,  come  forth,  as 
a  bride  out  of  her  chamber  — *•  to  survey  them,  I  say,  arrayed  in  their 
nuptial  glory,  prepared  to  enjoy  a  new  and  more  exalted  condition  of  life* 
in  which  all  their  powers  are  developed^  and  they  are  arrived  at  the  per- 

.  1  Resum.  L  859. 

*  Dr.  Herold  {Efdwickdungt  gescMchu  der  SchmetterKnge),  and  other  modern 
pbysiologiBtfl,  deny  that  the  germs  of  the  skins  of  the  caterpillar  and  chr^salU 
and  of  the  ftttare  butterfly  exist  in  the  young  caterpillar ;  but,  for  reasona  assigned 
in  deuU  in  another  place  (vol.  iii.  edit.  o.  pp.  52—62.),  the  theory  of  Swammerdaro 
and  Bonnet,  as  above  explained,  is  here  preferred.  • 

*  Uiil's  Swamm.  1 127.  a. 
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feccion  of  their  nature;  when  no  longer  confined  to  the  earth,  they  caif 
traverse  the  fields  of  air,  their  food  is  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  love  begins 
his  blissful  reign ;  —  who  that  witnesses  this  interesting  scene  can  help 
seeing  in  it  a  lively  representation  of  man  in  his  threefold  state  of  existencei 
and  more  especially  of  that  happy  day,  when,  at  the  call  of  the  great  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  "  all  that  are  in  the  craves  shall  come  forth,  the  sea  shall 
give  up  her  dead,  and  death  being  swallowed  up  of  life,  the  nations  of  the 
blessed  ffhall  live  and  love  to  the  ages  of  eternity  ?  " 

But  although  the  analogy  between  the  different  state  of  insects  and  those 
of  the  body  of  man  is  onlv  general,  yet  it  is  much  more  complete  with 
respect  to  his  soul.  He  first  appears  in  his  frail  body — ^a  child  of  the 
earth,  a  crawling  worm,  his  soul  being  in  a  course  of  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  a  more  perfect  and  glorious  existence.  Its  course  being  finished,  it 
casts  off  the  earthly  body,  and  goes  into  a  hidden  state  of  being  in  Hades, 
where  it  rests  from  its  works,  and  is  prepared  for  its  final  consummation. 
The  time  for  this  being  arrived,  it  comes  forth  clothed  with  a  glorious 
body,  not  like  its  former,  though  germinating  fit>m  it,  for,  though  '*iiis 
town  an  animal  body,  it  thaU  be  raised  a  ijmitual  body^  endowed  with  aug* 
mented  powers,  faculties,  and  privileges  commensurate  tg  its  new  and 
happy  state.  And  here  the  parallel  holds  perfectly  between  the  insect  and 
the  man.  The  butterfly,  the  representative  of  the  soul,  is  prepared  in  the 
larva  for  its  future  state  of  glpr^;  and  if  it  be  not  destroyed  by  the  ichneu- 
mons  and  other  enemies  to  which  it  is  exposed,  symbolical  of  the  vices  that 
destroy  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  it  will  come  to  its  state  of  repose  in 
the  pupa,  which  is  its  Hades ;  and  at  length,  when  it  assumes  the  imago^ 
break  forth  with  new  powers  and  beauty  to  its  final  glory  and  the  reign  of 
love.  So  that  in  this  view  of  the  subject  well  might  the  Italian  poet 
ezckum : 

Non  T*  scoorgete  roi,  che  noi  siun*  venni* 
NftU  a  fomur  1'  ugvlica  farfalU  n 

The  Egyptian  fable,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  seems 
built  upon  this  foundation.  **  rsyche,**  says  an  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  **  means  in  Greek  the  human  soul;  and  it  means  also  a  butterfly  \  of 
which  apparently  strange  double  sense  the  undoubted  reason  is,  that  a 
butterfly  was  a  very  ancient  symbol  of  the  soul :  from  the  prevalence  of 
this  svmbol,  and  the  consequent  coincidence  of  the  names,  it  happened 
that  the  Greek  sculptors  frequently  represented  Psyche  as  subject  to  Cupid 
in  the  sha|)e  of  a  butterfly ;  and  that  even  when  she  appears  in  their  works 
under  the  human  form,  we  find  her  decorated  with  the  light  and  filmy  wings 
of  tnat  gay  insect."' 

The  following  beautiful  little  poem  falls  in  so  exactly  with  the  subject  I 
have  been  discussing,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  I  feel  to  copy  it 

1  Do  yoa  not  perceivs  that  we  are  caterpillara,  bom  to  form  the  angelic  bat- 
terflv? 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  north  and  west  of  England  the  moths  that 
flr  into  candles  are  called  taultt  (souls),  perhsiHi  from  the  old  notion  that  the  souU 
of  the  dead  fly  about  at  night  in  search  of  light  For  the  same  reason,  probably 
The  common  people  in  Germany  call  them  i^totU  (Geistchen). 

»  Xares'siTMayf,  i.  lUl,  102. 
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* 

for  you,  especially  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  appeared  anywhere  but  in 
a  newspaper :  — 

THE  BUTTERFLY'S  BIRTH-DAT. 

BT  THS  AI7THOB  OF  **  THB  BUTTBBFLT'S  BALL." 

The  shades  of  night  were  scarcel  j  fled ; 

-  The  air  was  mild,  the  winds  were  still ; 
And  slow  the  slanting  snn-beams  spread 

O'er  wood  and  lawn,  o*er  heath  and  hill: 

From  fleecy  donds  of  pearly  hue 

Had  dropt  a  short  bat  balmy  shower. 
That  hung  like  gems  of  morning  dew 

On  every  tree  and  every  flower : 

And  from  the  blackbird's  mellow  throat 

Was  pour'd  so  loud  and  long  a  swell. 
As  echoed  with  responsive  note 

From  mountain  side  and  shadowy  delL 

When  bursting  forth  to  life  and  light. 

The  offspring  of  enraptured  May, 
The  BuTTBKFLY,  on  pinions  bright, 

Launch'd  in  full  splendour  on  the  day. 

Unconscious  of  a  mother's  care. 

No  infant  wretchedness  she  knew ; 
But  as  she  felt  the  vernal  air. 

At  once  to  Aill  perfection  grew. 

Her  slender  form,  ethereal  light. 

Her  velvet-textured  wings  infold ; 
With  all  the  rainbow's  colours  bright. 

And  dropt  witJi  spots  of  bumish'd  gold. 

Trembling  with  joy  awhile  she  stood. 

And  felt  the  sun's  enlivening  ray ; 
Drank  from  the  skies  the  vital  flood, 

And  wondered  at  her  plumage  gay  I 

And  balanced  oft  her  broidered  wings. 

Through  fields  of  air  prepared  to  sail : 
Then  on  her  vent'roua  journey  springs. 

And  floats  along  the  rising  gale. 

Go,  child  of  pleasure,  range  the  fields. 

Taste  all  the  joys  that  spring  can  give« 
Partake  what  bounteous  summer  yields^ 

And  live  whilst  yet  *tis  thine  to  live. 

Go,  sip  the  rose's  fragrant  dew. 

The  lily's  honeyed  cup  explore. 
From  flower  to  flower  the  searoh  renew. 

And  lifle  all  the  woodbine's  store : 

And  let  me  trace  thy  vagrant  flight. 

Thy  moments  too  of  short  repose. 
And  mark  thee  then  with  fresh  delight 

Thy  golden  pinions  ope  and  close. 

But  hark  I  whilst  thus  I  musing  stand 

Pours  on  the  gale  an  airy  note. 
And  breathing  from  a  viewless  band. 

Soft  silvery  tones  around  me  float  I 
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— Tb«y  cMM  —  bnt  «t<Il  a  vtdn  I  tiMr, 

A  vbiflp^r'd  voice  of  bopa  and  joy, 
Thy  bODroTreatapptoticheaDeir, 

"  Fnpara  tli«e,  iiiorul  t  —  tbou  mnst  die  I 
"  Tat  Mart  not  I  —  on  Ih^  cloainK  eye* 

"  Another  day  ihtil  etitl  unfold, 
"  A  ron  of  milder  radiance  rue, 

'  A  hivpitr  age  of  joyi  untold. 
"  Shall  the  poor  worm  that  shocki  tliy  sight, 

"  The  humblest  (brm  in  nature's  CniiD, 
"TTina  rise  in  new>bom  lualre  brightt 

"And  yet  the  emblem  tsach  in  rainf 
"Ahl  vbere  irera  once  her  golden  eves, 

"  Her  KlitCering  wings  of  purple  pridef 
"  CcmccaJed  beneath  a  mde  diaftoiae, 

■■  A  ihi^eleaa  nuM  to  eaitk  allied. 
"  Like  thee  the  hapless  reptile  lived, 

"Like  thee  he  toil'd,  like  thee  he  spoD, 
**  Uke  thine  hia  cloeiiiE  hour  arrived, 

"  Hia  Ubonr  ceaaed,  oia  web  waa  dona. 
"  And  ahalt  thn,  nnmber*!!  with  the  dead, 

"  No  happier  state  of  being  know  ? 
H  And  ahaU  no  bitore  momw  abed 

**  On  thee  >  baam  of  brighter  glow } 
"  la  this  the  bODod  of  power  divine. 


"  Oo.  mortal  [  in  thy  reptile  state, 

*'EnoDgb  to  know  to  thee  la  given  | 
"  Go,  and  the  joyful  tmth  relate ; 

"Frail  child  of  eanhl  high  hdr  of  heaven  1 " 

A  queition  here  naturall;  preientt  Itseir — Whj  are  insecta  lubject  to 
these  cbangea  f  For  what  end  ia  it  that,  inatead  of  preierring,  like  otber 
aninials'.the  aame  general  rorm  (roiu  tnrancjtoold  Bge,  they  appear  at  one 
period  under  a  ahape  ao  diOerent  from  that  which  they  Gnally  uaunte ;  anil 
why  should  they  pasi  through  an  intermediate  atateoftorpiditj'ao  extraordi- 
narv?  I  canonlyuiswertnat  such  is  the  will  ofthe  Creator,  whodoubtlcas 
had  the  wisest  ends  in  view,  although  we  are  incompetent  aatiaGKtorily  t( 
diccover  them.     Yet  one  reason  for  this  conformatiou  may  be  hanrdetl.  A 

: .__.  — .  ___'__^  j^  inaects  in  the  economy  of  nature,  a*  L 

£  of  speedily  remoring  superabundant  and  de- 


KTv  important  part  assigned  to  insects  in  the  economy  of  nature,  a*  I 
shall  hercartcr  utov,  is  Uiat  o"  '" 

<  A  few  vcrttbrata  animal*,  ria.  frogs,  toads,  and  newts,  ondergo  metamorphose* 
In  aofne  rr>i>^la  analogooa  to  IhoM  of  inaecis ;  tbdr  first  form  as  tadpole*  being 
very  diffeifiii  from  that  which  they  afterwards  assume.  These  rcpCilea,  too,  as 
well  as  mi).-),  art  their  skin  by  an  nperaliou  somewhat  limilar  to  ihat  in  lurrw. 
Then  ii  nol  '^wg,  however,  ia  iheir  meismorphosea  at  atl  rescmblln);  the  pi^a  state 
)a  Insectk  i  S«c,  however.  Von  Baer's  article  on  the  Analogies  cf  the  Transfbrma- 
tlnni  «f  InH"-M  and  the  Higher  Animals  In  the  Amai—do  Sckhhi  .VoC)  Accord- 
tag  to  Mr  J.  V.  Thompson,  bolfa  tbe  common  bamacle*  and  many  malaeta  andergo 

•  ■Mtaifxirphoies.  bnt  Ui  what  sxtant  tlnss  changai  take  place  in  tiM  latter  doea  not 

^^^clMilj  uctitaioed. 
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cnying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  For  such  agents  an  insatiable  voracity 
is  ao  indispensable  qualification,  and  not  less  so  unusual  powers  of  multipli- 
cation. But  these  faculties  are  in  a  great  degree  incompatible.  An  insect 
occupied  in  the  work  of  reproduction  could  not  continue  its  voracious 
feeding.  Its  life,  therefore,  after  leaving  the  egg,  is  divided  into  three 
stages.  In  the  first,  as  larva^  it  is  in  a  state  of  sterility ;  its  sole  object  is 
the  satisfying  its  insatiable  hunger ;  and,  for  digesting  the  masses  of  food 
which  it  consumes,  its  intestines  are  almost  all  stomach.  This  is  usually 
by  much  the  longest  period  of  its  existence.  Having  now  laid  up  a  store 
of  materials  for  the  development  of  the  future  perfect  insect,  it  becomes  a 
pupa;  and  during  this  inactive  period  the  important  process  slowly  pro- 
ceeds, uninterrnpted  by  the  calls  of  appetite.  At  length  the  perfect  insect 
is  disclosed.  It  now  often  requires  no  food  at  all ;  and  scarcely  ever  more 
than  a  very  lunall  quantity ;  for  the  reception  of  which  its  stomach  has 
been  contracted,  in  some  instances,  to  a  tenth  of  its  former  bulk.  Its 
almost  sole  object  is  now  the  multiplication  of  its  kind,  firom  which  it  is 
diverted  b^  no  other  propensity  \  and  this  important  duty  being  performed, 
the  end  of  its  eidstence  has  been  answered,  and  it  expires. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  objections  might  be  thrown  out  against 
this  hypothesis,  yet  I  think  none  that  would  not  admit  of  a  plausible  answer. 
To  these  it  is  forei^  to  my  purpose  now  to  attend,  and  I  shall  conclude 
this  letter  by  pointing  out  to  you  the  variety  of  new  relations  which  this 
arrangement  introduces  into  nature.  One  individual  unites  in  itself,  in  fiict, 
three  species,  whose  modes  of  existence  are  often  as  different  as  those  of 
the  most  distantly  related  animals  of  other  tribes.  The  same  insect  often 
lives  successively  in  three  or  four  worlds.  It  is  an  inhalntant  of  the  water 
during  one  period  ;  of  the  earth  during  another ;  and  of  the  air  during  a 
third;  aud  fitted  for  its  various  abodes  by  new  organs  and  instruments,  and 
a  new  form  in  each.  Think  (to  use  an  illustration  of  Bonnet)  but  of  the 
cocoon  o^  the  silk-worm  I  How  many  hands,  how  many  machined  does 
not  this  little  ball  put  into  motion  I  Of  what  riches  should  we  not  have 
been  deprived,  if  the  moth  of  the  silk-worm  had  been  bom  a  moth,  without 
having  been  previously  a  caterpillar  I  The  domestic  economy  of  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  would  have  been  formed  on  a  plan  altogether  different 
from  that  which  now  prevails. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  IV. 

INJUBIES  CAUSED  BT  INSECTa 

DIRECT  IMJURIX8. 

In  the  letter  which  I  devoted  to  the  defence  of  Entomology,  I  gave  yoQ 
reason  to  expect,  more  effectually  to  obviate  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
supposed  insignificance  of  insects,  that  I  should  enter  largely  into  the 
question  of  their  importance  to  us  both  as  instruments  of  good  and  evil. 
This  I  shall  now  attempt;  and,  as  I  wish  to  leave  upon  your  mind  a 

{>leasant  impression  with  respect  to  my  favourites,  I  shall  bc^  with  the 
ast  of  these  subjects — the  iiyurjf  which  they  do  to  us. 

The  Almighty  (Mrdains  vanous  instruments  for  the  punishment  of  offend- 
ing nations  \  sometimes  he  breaks  them  to  pieces  with  the  iron  rod  of  war  $ 
at  others  the  elements  are  let  loose  against  them ;  earthquakes  and  floods 
of  fire,  at  his  word,  bring  sudden  destruction  upon  them;  seasons  un- 
friendly to  vegetation  threaten  them  with  famine ;  the  blight  and  mildew 
realise  these  threats;  and  often,  the  more  to  manifest  and  glorify  his 
power,  he  employs  means,  at  first  sisht,  apparently  the  most  insignificant 
and  inadequate  to  effect  their  ruin;  the  nimierous  tribes  of  imeets  are  hia 
armies  S  marshalled  by  him,  and  by  his  irresistible  command  impelled  to 
the  woric  of  destruction :  where  he  directs  them  they  lay  waste  the  earth, 
and  famine  and  the  pestilence  often  follow  in  theur  train. 

The  generality  of  mankind  overlook  or  disregard  these  powerful,  becanse 
minute,  dispensers  of  punishment;  seldom  considering  in  how  many  ways 
their  welfare  is  affected  by  them;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  should  it 
please  God  to  give  them  a  general  commission  against  us,  and  should  he 
excite  them  to  attack,  at  Sie  same  time,  our  bodies,  our  clothing,  our 
houses,  our  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  our  fields  and  gardens,  we  should 
soon  be  reduced,  in  every  possible  respect,  to  a  state  ofextreme  wretched- 
ness ;  the  prey  of  the  most  filthy  and  dtseusting  diseases,  divested  of  a 
covering,  unsheltered,  except  by  caves  and  dungeons,  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  exposed  to  all  the  extremities  of  want  and  famine;  and  in 
the  end,  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  speaking  on  this  subject,  has  well  observed  % 
driven  with  all  the  larger  animals  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  may 
smile,  perhaps,  and  think  this  a  high-coloured  picture,  but  you  will  recol- 
lect, I  am  not  stating  the  mischi^s  that  insects  commonly  do,  but  what 
they  would  do,  accoi^mg  to  all  probability,  if  certun  counter-checks  re- 
straining them  within  due  limits  had  not  been  put  in  action ;  and  which 
they  actuallv  do,  as  you  will  see,  in  particular  cases,  when  those  counter- 
checks are  diminished  or  removed. 

Insects  may  be  said,  without  hyperbole,  to  have  established  a  kind  of 
unif ersal  empire  over  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.    This  u  principally 

1  Jod.  IL  25. 
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eofi^picuoiis  in  the  injuries  which  they  occasion*  for  nothing  in  nature  that 
possesses  or  has  possessed  animal  or  Tegetable  life  is  safe  from  their 
inroads.  Neither  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  nor  the  swiftness  of  the  horse  or 
deer,  nor  the  strength  of  the  buffalo,  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  lion  or  tiger^ 
nor  the  armour  of  the  rhinoceros,  nor  the  giant  bulk  or  sagacity  of  the 
elephant,  nor  even  the  authority  of  imperial  man,  who  boasts  himself  to  be 
the  lord  of  all,  can  secure  them  from  becoming  a  prey  to  these  despised 
beings.  The  air  afibrds  no  protection  to  the  birds,  nor  the  water  to  the 
fish ;  insects  pursue  them  all  to  their  most  secret  conclaves  and  strongest 
citadels,  and  compel  them  to  submit  to  their  sway.  Flora's  empire  is  still 
more  exposed  to  their  cruel  domination  and  ravages ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  her  innumerable  subjects,  from  the  oak,  the  glory  of  the  forest,  to 
the  most  minute  lichen  that  grows  upon  its  trunk,  that  is  not  destined  to 
be  the  food  of  these  next  to  nonentities  in  our  estimation.  And  when  life 
departs  from  man,  the  inferior  animals,  or  vegetables,  they  become  univer- 
sally, sooner  or  later,  the  inheritance  of  insects. 

I  shall  principally  bespeak  your  attention  to  the  injuries  in  question  as 
they  affect  ourselves.  These  may  be  divided  into  direct  and  indirect.  By 
dtred  injuries  I  mean  every  species  of  attack  upon  our  own  persons  ;  and 
by  indirect^  such  as  are  made  upon  our  property.  To  the  former  of  these 
I  shall  confine  myself  in  the  present  letter. 

Insects,  as  to  their  direct  attacks  upon  us,  may  be  arranged  in  three 
principal  classes.  Those,  namely,  which  seek  to  make  us  their  food; 
those  whose  object  is  to  prevent  or  revenge  an  injury  which  they  either 
fear,  or  have  received  from  us;  and  those  which  indeed  offer  us  no 
violence,  but  yet  incommode  us  extremely  in  other  ways. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  too  much  offend  your  delicacy  if  I  begin  the  first  class 
of  our  insect  assailants  with  a  very  dis^sting  genus,  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  created  to  punish  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness.  But 
though  this  pest  of  man  must  not  be  wholly  passed  over,  yet,  since  it  is 
unibrtunately  too  well  known,  it  will  not  be  at  all  necessary  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  its  history.  I  shall  only  mention  one  fact  which  shows  the 
astonishingly  rapid  increase  of  these  animals,  where  they  have  once  gotten 
possession.  It  is  a  vulgar  notion,  that  a  louse  in  twenty-four  hours  may 
see  two  generations ;  but  this  is  rather  overshooting  the  mark.  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  whose  love  for  science  overcame  the  nausea  that  such  creatures  are 
apt  to  excite,  proves  that  their  nits  or  eggs  are  not  hatched  till  the  eighth 
day  after  they  are  laid,  and  that  they  do  not  themselves  commence  laying 
before  they  are  a  month  old.  He  ascertuned,  however,  that  a  single 
female  louse  may,  in  eight  weeks,  witness  the  birth  of  five  thousand 
descendants.'  You  remember  how  wolves  were  extirpated  from  this 
country,  but  perhaps  never  suspected  any  monarch  of  imposing  a  tribute 
of  lice  upon  his  subjects.  Yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  in.  Mexico  and 
Peru  such  a  poll-tax  was  exacted,  and  that  bags  full  of  these  treasures 
were  found  in  the  palace  of  Montezuma  I !  !^  >^re  our  own  taxes  paid  in 
such  coin,  what  little  grumbling  would  there  be  I 

Two  other  species  of  this  genus,  besides  the  common  louse,  are,  in  this 

1  ]>enw.  JEpisL  98. 1696. 

s  Bingley,  Anim.  Biogr,  first  edition,  iu.  437.    St  Pieire's  ^tedwf,  &c.,  i.  812. 
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country,  parasites  upon  the  human  body. —  But  already  I  seem  to  hear 
you  exclaim,  "  Why  dwell  so  long  on  creatures  so  odious  and  nauseating, 
whose  injuries  are  confined  to  the  profanum  vuigus  f  Leave  them  there- 
fore to  the  canaiiie  —  they  are  nothing  to  us."  Not  so  fast,  my  friend  — • 
recollect  what  historians  and  other  writers  have  recorded  concerning  the 
iV/Mtriofif,  6r  pedicular  disease;  and  you  must  own  that,  lor  the  quelling 
of  human  pride,  and  to  pull  down  the  high  conceits  of  mortal  man,  this 
most  loathsome  of  all  maladies,  or  one  equally  disgusting,  has  been  the 
inheritance  of  the  rich,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  mighty ;  and  in  the 
list  of  those  that  have  fallen  victims  to  it,  you  will  find  poets,  philosophere, 
prelates,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors.  It  seems  more  particularly  to  have 
been  a  judgment  of  God  upon  oppression  and  tyranny,  whether  civil  or 
reliffiotts.  Thus  the  inhuman  Pheretima  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  An- 
tiocnus  Epiphanes,  the  Dictator  Sylla,  the  two  Herods,  the  Emperor 
Maximin,  and,  not  to  mention  more,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Fro* 
testants,  Philip  the  Second,  were  carried  off  by  it. 

I  say  by  this  malady,  or  one  equally  dkguiting^  because  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain,  though  some  learned  men  have  so  supposed,  that  all  these 
instances,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  standing  also  upon  record,  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  specific  cause;  since  there  is  ver^  sufficient  reason 
for  thinking  that  at  least  three  different  descriptions  of  insects  are  con- 
cerned in  the  various  cases  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  the 
common  name  of  Pkthviatit,  As  the  subject  of  maladies  connected  with 
insects  or  produced  by  them,  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  although  no 
writer,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  given  a  full  consideration,  and  at  the  same 
time  falls  in  with  my  general  design,  I  hope  you  will  not  regard  me  as 
guilty  of  presumption,  and  of  intruding  into  the  province  of  medical  men, 
if  I  enter  rather  largely  into  it,  and  state  to  you  the  reasons  that  have 
induced  me  to  embrace  the  above  hypothesis,  leaving  you  full  liberty  to 
reject  it  if  you  do  not  find  it  consonant  to  reason  and  fact.  The  three 
kinds  of  insects  to  which  I  allude,  as  concerned  in  cases  that  have  been 
deemed  Phthiriasis^  are  lice  (Pediculi,  L.},  mites  (Acarip  L.),  and  Larva  in 
general.^ 

As  far  as  the  habits  of  the  genus  Pedicului^  whether  inhabiting  man  or 
the  inferior  animals,  are  at  present  known,  it  does  not  appear  from  any 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  species  belonging  to  it  are  ever  mbcutaneous. 
For  this  observation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  man,  I  can  produce  the  highest 
medical  authoritv.  **  The  louse  feeds  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,**  saya 
the  learned  Dr.  Mead  in  his  Mcdica  Sacra  ;  and  Dr.  Willan,  in  his  palmary 
work  on  Cuianeout  Diseases,  remarks  with  respect  to  the  body-louse,  *'  that 
the  nits,  or  ^gs,  are  deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin,"  and  that 
**  the  animals  are  found  on  the  skin  or  on  the  linen,  and  not  under  the 
cuticle,  as  some  authors  have  represented.**  And  he  further  observes, 
that  *'  many  marvellous  stories  are  rekited  bv  Forestus,  Schenkius,  and 
others,  respecting  lice  bred  under  the  skin,  and  discharged  in  swarms  from 
abscesses,  strumous  ulcers,  and  vesications.  The  mode  in  which  Pediculi 
are  generated  beine  now  so  well  ascertained,  no  credit  can  be  given  to 
these  accounts.**     Thus  &r  this  great  man,  who  however  supposes  (in 

^  The  tsrms  Acarissis  and  Scholschissis  have  bsen  applied  to  ths  dlaesm  pro- 
duced by  Acari  and  Laivm, 
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which  opinion  Dr.  Bateman  concurs  with  him)  that  the  authors  to  whom 
he  alludes  had  mistaken  for  lice  some  other  species  of  insects,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  found  in  putrefactive  sores. 

If  these  observations  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  it  will  follow,  that  a 
disease  produced  by  animals  residing  under  the  cuticle  cannot  be  a  true 
Pkthiriasis,  and  therefore  the  death  of  the  poet  Alcman,  and  of  Pherecydes 
Syrius  the  philosopher  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  other  kind  of  insect.  For,  speaking  of  the  lice  to  which  he 
attributes  these  catastrophes,  he  says  that  **  they  are  produced  in  the  flesh 
in  small  pustule-like  tumours,  which  have  no  pus,  and  from  which  when 
punctured  they  issue."^  For  the  same  reason,  the  disorder  which  Dr. 
Heberden  has  described  in  his  Commentaries,  from  the  communications  of 
Sir  E.  Wilmot,  under  the  name  of  Morbus  pedicularUy  must  also  be  a  dif- 
ferent disease,  since,  with  Aristotle,  he  likewise  represents  the  insects  as 
inhabitmg  tumours,  from  which  they  may  be  extracted  when  opened  by  a 
needle.  He  says,  indeed,  that  in  every  respect  they  resemble  tne  common 
lice,  except  in  being  whiter ;  but  medical  men,  who  were  not  at  the  same 
time  entomologists,  might  easily  mistake  an  Acarus  for  a  Pediculus.^ 

Dr.  Willan,  in  one  case  of  Prurigo  senilis,  observed  a  number  of  small 
insects  on  the  patient's  skin  and  linen.  They  were  quick  in  their  motion, 
and  so  minute  that  it  required  some  attention  to  discover  them.  He  took 
them  at  first  for  small  PedicuH;  but  under  a  lens  they  appeared  to  him 
rather  to  be  a  nondescript  species  of  Pulex*;  yet  the  figure  he  gives  has 
not  the  slightest  likeness  to  the  latter  genus,  while  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  former.  It  is  not  clear  whether  his  draughtsman  meant 
to  represent  the  insect  with  six  or  with  eight  legs  2  if  it  had  only  six,  it 
was  probably  a  Pediculus  ;  but  if  it  had  eight,  it  would  form  a  new  genus 
between  the  Acarina  and  the  hexapod  Aptera,  Dr.  Bateman,  in  reply  to 
some  queries  put  to  him,  at  my  request,  by  our  common  and  lamented 
friend  Dr.  Reeve,  relates  that  he  understood  from  Dr.  Willan,  in  conver- 
sation, that  the  insect  in  question  jumped  in  its  motion.  This  circumstance 
he  regards  as  conclusive  against  its  being  a  Pediculus ;  but  such  a  con- 
sequence does  not  necessarily  follow,  since  it  not  seldom  happens  that 
insects  of  the  same  tribe  or  genus  either  have  or  have  not  this  facultjr ; 
for  instance,  compare  Scirtes  with  Cyphon,  small  beetles,  and  Acarus  Scabiei 
with  other  AcariS 

Dr.  Willan  has  quoted  with  approbation  two  cases  from  Amatus  Lusi- 
tanus,  which  he  seems  to  think  correctly  described  as  Phthiriasis.  In  one 
of  them,  however,  which  terminated  fatally,  the  circumstances  seem  rather 
hyperbolically  stated  —  I  mean,  where  it  is  said  that  two  black  servants 
had  no  other  employment  than  carrying  baskets  full  of  these  insects  to  the 
sea !  I    Perhaps  you  will  think  I  draw  largely  upon  your  credulity  if  I  call 

1  Hist,  Animal  1.  5.  c.  31. 

8  From  the  terms  employed  by  Aristotle  and  Dr.  Mead  in  their  accounts  of  these 
cases,  it  appears  that  the  animal  they  meant  could  not  be  maggots,  but  something 
bearing  a  more  general  resemblance  to  lice. 

S  On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  87,  88. ;  and  t.  7.  f.  4. 

*  Latreille  at  first  considered  this  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  genus  from  the  com- 
mon mite  {Acarus  domesticus),  which  he  named  Sarcoptes ;  but  upon  its  being  dis- 
covered that  it  dso  has  mandibles,  he  suppressed  it  (N,  Diet.  cTHist.  NaL  xxi. 
221.) ;  but  it  has  been  since  resumed  by  M.  Dug^s  and  other  authors. 
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upon  you  to  believe  this ;  I  shall  therefore  leave  you  to  act  as  you  please* 
-—Thus  much  for  pure  Phthiriasis,  which  term  ought  to  be  confined  to 
maladies  produced  by  lice.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  as  many 
species  as  exist  of  these,  which  are  the  causes  of  disease,  so  many  kinds  oF 
Phthiriasb  will  there  be.^ 

Acmi^  or  mites,  are  the  next  insect  sources  of  disease  in  the  huoDan 
species,  and  that  not  of  one,  but  probably  of  many  kinds,  both  local  and 
general.  They  are  distinguished  from  Pediculi  not  only  by  their  form,  but 
also  often  by  their  situation,  since  they  fre(|uently  establbh  themselves 
under  the  cuticle.  With  respect  to  local  disorders.  Dr.  Adams  conjee* 
tures  that  Acari  may  be  the  cause  of  certain  cases  of  Ophthalmia,  Sir  J. 
Banks,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  relates  that  some  seamen  belonging 
to  the  Endeavour  bri^,  bemg  tormented  with  a  severe  itching  round  the 
extremities  of  the  evelids,  one  of  them  was  cured  by  an  Otaheitan  woman, 
who  with  two  small  splinters  of  bamboo  extracted  from  between  the  ci&a 
abundance  of  very  minute  lice,  which  were  scarcely  visible  without  a  lens, 
though  their  motion  when  Imd  on  the  thumb  was  distinctly  perceived. 
These  insects  were  probably  synonymous  with  the  Ciron  des  paupierts  of 
Sauvases.' — Le  Jeune,  a  French  physician  quoted  in  Mouffet,  describes  a 
case,  m  which  what  seems  a  different  species,  since  he  calls  them  rather 
large,  infested  the  white  of  the  eye,  exciting  an  intolerable  itching.*  Dr. 
Mead,  from  the  German  Ephemeridcs,  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  suck- 
ling her  child,  from  whose  breast  proceeded  very  minute  vermicles.^  These 
were  probablv  mites,  and  perhaps  that  species,  which,  from  its  feeding  upon 
milk,  iAnn6  cienominates  Acarus  Lactit,  The  great  author  last  mentioned 
describes  an  insect,  a  native  of  America,  under  the  name  of  Fedicului  J^ici- 
noides,  which,  upon  the  authority  of  Rolander,  he  informs  us  gets  into  the 
feet  of  people  as  they  walk,  sucks  their  blood,  oviposits*  in  them,  and  so 
occasions  very  dangerous  ulcers.  It  would  be  an  Acarus,  he  observes, 
but  it  has  only  nx  l^s.  Now  Hermann  affirms,  that  some  species  of 
DrambtdiuM  ^a  cenus  separated  hv  Fabricius  from  Acarus)  have  in  no  state 
more  than  six  legs.*  Others  ot  the  tribe  of  Acartna^  and  the  insect  in 
question  amongst  the  rest,  may  be  similarly  circumstanced ;  or  those  that 
Rolander  examined  might  have  been  larvte,  which  in  this  tribe  are  usually 
hexapods. 

Linn^  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  many  contagious  diseases 
are  caused  by  mites.^  How  hr  he  was  justified  in  this  opinion  1  shall  not 
here  inquire ;  facts  alone  can  decide  the  question,  and  observations  made 

I  For  further  informstlon  on  this  disease,  see  the  valuable  Maauiai  of  EmtomoloM 
bv  Dr.  Barmeisier,  for  aa  English  translation  of  which  we  are  in<Mbted  to  Mr. 
Shockard  (p.  807.),  where  it  is  contended,  bat  surely  on  inconclusive  evidence,  that 
Ftdkulns  tabueenihm,  Alt  (/HMtrlolid  de  FhtkuwU,  Booim,  1820)  is  produced  by 
spontaneous  generation. 

s  On  Afor£Ui>ouoiM,80e,807.  >  MonHet,  267. 

«  Medka  Saera,  104, 105. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  new  word  may  be  admitted,  as  the  la^i$tg  of  eggt  cannot 
otherwise  be  exoressed  withoat  a  periphrasis.  For  the  same  reason  its  substantive 
(Mpomtiom  will  be  employed. 

*  JoAa.  Jtptfnbgtnitf  19. 

V  InsecU  ejusmodi  minntissima,  forte  Aearot  diveraa  specie!  cansas  esse  diverwmm 
norbomm  oontagiosomm,  ab  analogia  et  ezperientia  hacteaus  acquisita,  facili 
credimus  oegotio.    ^isMm.  Ac  v.  H, 
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by  men  acquainted  with  Entomology  u  well  as  the  science  of  diseasee. 
CDnaderable  deference  and  attention,  however,  are  certainly  due  to  the 
sentiments  of  so  great  a  naturalist,  in  whom  these  necessary  qualifications 
vere  united  in  no  common  degree.  With  respect  to  the  dysentery  and 
(be  itch,  he  affirms  that  this  had  been  manifested  to  his  eyes.  You  will 
wish  probably  to  know  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  confirma* 
tion  of  this  opinion  ;  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  satisfy  you  as  well  as  I 
•ID  able.  The  following  history  given  by  Linn6  seems  to  prove  the  dysen- 
tery connected  with  these  animals. 

Rolander,  a  student  in  Entomology,  while  he  resided  in  the  house  of  the 
ilbistrioaa  Swede,  was  attacked  by  the  disease  in  question^  which  quickly 
gave  way  to  the  usual  remedies.  Eight  days  after  it  returned  again,  and 
was  as  before  soon  removed.  A  third  time,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period, 
he  was  seised  with  it.  All  the  while  he  had  been  living  like  the  rest  of 
the  fiunily,  who  had  nevertheless  escaped.  This,  of  course,  occasioned  no 
litde  inquiry^  into  the  cause  of  what  had  happened.  Linn^  aware  that 
Bartholinus  had  attributed  the  dysentery  to  insects^  which  he  professed  to 
have  seen,  recommended  it  to  his  pupil  to  examine  his  fseces.  Rolander, 
following  this  advice,  dbcovered  in  them  innumerable  animalcules,  which 
upon  a  close  examination  proved  to  be  mites.  It  was  next  a  question  how 
he  alone  came  to  be  singled  out  by  them  ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  it.  It 
was  his  habit  not  to  drink  at  his  meals  ;  but  in  the  night,  growing  thirsty, 
be  often  sipped  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel  made  of  Juniper  wood.  In<* 
speeting  this  very  narrowly,  he  observed,  in  the  chinks  between  the  ribs,  a 
white  luie,  which,  when  viewed  under  a  lens,  he  found  to  consist  of  innu« 
merable  mites,  precisely  the  same  with  those  that  he  had  voided.  Various 
eiperiments  were  tried  with  them,  and  a  preparation  of  rhubarb  was  found 
to  destroy  them  most  efiectually«  He  afterwards  discovered  them  in 
vessels  containing  adds,  and  often  under  the  bungs  of  casks.^  In  the  in- 
stance here  reconled,  the  dysentery,  or  diarrhoea,  was  evidently  produced 
by  a  species  of  mite,  which  Linn^  hence  called  Acarut  D^senterke  ;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  fiv,  I  apprehend,  to  assert  that  they  are  invariably  the 
cause  of  that  disease. 

That  ScabitSf  or  the  itch,  is  occasioned  by  a  mite,  is  not  a  doctrine 
peculiar  to  the  modems.  Mouffet  mentions  Abinzoar,  called  also  Aven« 
soar,  a  celebrated  Hispano- Arabian  physician  of  Seville,  who  flourished  in 
the  twelfth  century,  as  the  roost  ancient  author  that  notices  it.  He  calls 
these  mites  little  lice  that  creep  under  the  skin  of  the  hands,  legs,  and  feet, 
exciting  pustules  ftiU  of  fluid.^  Joubert,  quoted  by  the  same  author,  de- 
scribes them  under  the  name  of  Svnmes,  as  always  bein^  concealed  beneath 
the  epidermis,  under  which  they  creep  like  moles,  gnawing  it,  and  causing  a 
most  troublesome  itching.  It  appears  that  Mouffet,  or  whoever  was  tne 
author  of  that  part  of  the  Thealrum  Iruectorum,  was  himself  also  well  ac- 
quainted vrith  these  animals,  since  he  remarks  that  their  haSitation  is  not  in 
toe  pustule  but  near  it ;  a  remark  afterwards  confirmed  by  Linn^*,  and  more 
recently  by  Dr.  Adams,^    In  common  with  the  former  of  these  authors. 


1  Jman.  Ae.  v.  94—98.  >  Monffet,  266. 

s  Acams  snb  Iima  pnstiila  minimi  qtuBrendns  est,  sed  longins  recessit,  seqnendo 
tngam  caticalis  obaervstiir.    Aman,  Ac.  v.  95.  not  **• 
«  OUervatkmtt  &c  290, 
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MouiFet  ftirther  notices  the  effect  of  warmth  upon  them  in  exciting  motion.* 
Our  intelligent  countryman  also  observes  that  they  cannot  be  Pediculi,  since 
they  live  under  the  cuticle,  which  lice  never  do.*  In  the  epistle  dedi- 
catory, the  editor  speaks  also  of  them  as  living  in  burrows  whicii  they  have 
excavated  in  the  skin  near  a  lake  of  water;  from  which^  if  they  be  ex- 
tracted with  a  needle  and  put  upon  the  nail,  they  show  in  the  sun  their 
red  head  and  the  feet  with  whicn  they  walk.*  And  to  close  my  veteran 
authorities,  Junius  thus  exphiins  the  word  Acantt,  as  1  find  him  quoted  in 
6ouldman*8  useful  dictionary,  **  A  small  worm,  which  eats  under  the  skin, 
and  makes  burrows  in  itching  hands.** ^ 

In  more  modern  times,  microscopical  figures  have  been  added  to  descrip* 
tions  of  the  insect.  Bonomo  first  furnished  this  valuable  species  of  eluci- 
dation. His  figures,  however,  which  are  copied  by  Baker  m  his  work  on 
the  microscope,  are  far  from  accurate.^  Those  of  De  Geer  and  Dr.  Adams 
are  much  more  satisfactory,  and  mutually  confirm  each  other.*  From 
them  it  is  evident  that  the  same  insect  inhabits  the  scabies  of  Sweden  and 
Madeira.  Dr.  Bateman,  in  the  letter  before  alluded  to,  informs  his  corre- 
spondent, that  he  had  seen  that  from  Madeira,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
tnat  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  Acanu  Scalnei;  an 
opinion  which  he  repeats  in  his  late  work  on  CutaneouM  Diteatei,  and  which, 
according  to  Hermann',  has  been  also  rendered  unquestionable  by  Wicb- 
mann  in  his  Etiologie  de  la  Gale  CRBLUCffTt^  1786),  a  work  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting.  From  all  this  we  may  regard  the  point  aa 
so  far  settled  that  an  animal  of  this  kind  exists  at  least  as  an  occasional 
concomitant  of  scabies. 

This  fact  being  ascertained,  a  more  complex  inquiry  remains,  which 
branches  out  into  two  distinct  questions.  Is  scabies  alwayt  produced  by 
these  insects  ?  Or,  if  this  be  not  the  caai^  is  the  ammate  scabies  a  distinct 
disease  firom  the  mammaie  9 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Linn6,  a  physidan  as  well  as  a  naturalist, 
and  De  Oeer,  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  that  ever  existed, 
should  both  assign  the  insect  in  question  as  the  undoubted  cause  of  the 
common  scabies  of  their  country;  the  one  applying  to  the  disease  he  was 
speaking  of  the  epithet  of  commununma^  and  observing  the  fact  to  be 
notorious  (euique  hqtiet)^  and  the  other  designating  it  by  its  well  known 
French  name,  La  Gale,*     And  is  it  not  equally  remarkable  that  such 

1  Extrtctus  tea  et  SQper  ongue  podtas,  mowt  ss  si  soils  etism  calore  adjavctar. 
Ubi  tmpr,  LIngni  impositus  vix  movetor :  si  vero  oris  oaUdo  halita  affletnr,  agilis  in 
iingne  cnnitat.    Fm.  8wte,  1976. 

s  Neone  Syrones  isti  sont  d«  pedicoloram  genere,  at  Johannes  Lan^us  ex  Aris- 
totele  videtar  aaserere:  nam  illi  extra  catera  vivant,  hi  vero  non.     Uin  mpr. 

S  Imo  ipsi  Aeari  pra  exignitate  indivisibiles,  ex  cnniculis  prope  aqaa  lacam  qaoe 
fodenint  in  cute,  acu  extncti  et  ungue  impositi,  caput  mbnim,  et  pedes  quibos 
gradiufitnr  ad  aolem  produnt    p.  vi 

«  Teredo  sivv  exignus  Tarmicvlua,  qui  sobter  cntem  erodit  agitqne  cunlcnlos  in 
pruriginoMS  manibus.  Gouldman  tells  us  tbeae  Acari  were  also  called  JSoiid-ioorau, 
Another  English  name  is  also  given  in  Mooffet,  viz.  WkmU'WormM, 

s  OwcrmcMmt  imtono  hpdkctlti  dd  com  wmano  JaiU  dai  DoUar  Gia  Codmo 
Bonomo,  &c.  /.  1—8.    Baker,  On  Mientc  L  1 1&  /.  3. 

•D0Geer,TiL<.6./.12.14. 

7  Mim,  Api^rohgiqitg,  79. 

•  I  am  in&nnsd  by  my  leaned  friend  Alexander  MacLesy,  Esq.,  late  secntaiy 
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men  as  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Bateman,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Mr* 
Baker,  should  never,  in  this  country,  have  been  able  to  meet  with  it  ? 
Did  it  indeed  exist  in  our  common  scabies,  it  seems  impossible  that  it 
could  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  two  last  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
Dr.  Adams  being  so  well  qualified  to  detect  it  from  his  observations  in 
Madeira,  and  Mr.  Baker  from  his  expertness  in  microscopical  researches. 
Dr.  Bateman,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  says,  "  I  have  nunted  it  with  a 
^ood  magnifier  in  many  cases  of  itch,  both  in  and  near  the  pustules,  and 
•  m  the  red  streaks  or  furrows,  but  always  without  success.**  In  his  work 
on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  he  tells  us,  however,  that  he  has  seen  it,  in  one 
instance,  when  it  had  been  taken  from  the  diseased  surface  by  another 
practitioner.  And  though  Dr.  Willan,  in  his  book,  speaks  of  the  Acartcs 
as  the  concomitant  of  this*  disease,  yet  his  learned  friend  just  men- 
tioned observes,  that  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  indeed  never  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  upon  the 
subject.  When  I  was  at  Norwich,  in  1812,  Dr.  Reeve  very  kindly  accom- 
panied me  to  the  House  of  Industry  there,  to  examine  a  patient  whose 
body  was  very  full  of  the  pustules  of  this  disorder ;  but  though  we  used  a 
good  magnifier,  we  could  discover  nothing  like  an  insect.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  our  examination  was  made  in  December,  in  severe  weather, 
when  the  cold  might,  perhaps,  render  the  animal  torpid,  and  less  easy  to 
be  discovered. 

From  the  above  facts  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  this  animal  is  not  invari- 
ably the  cause  of  scabies,  but  that  there  are  cases  with  which  it  has  no 
connection.  Now,  from  this  inference,  would  not  another  also  follow, 
that  the  disease  produced  by  the  insect  is  specifically  distinct  from  that  in 
which  it  cannot  be  found?  Sauvages  and  Dr.  Adams  are  both  of  this 
opinion*,  the  former  assigning  to  it  the  trivial  name  o£ vemiiculariSy  Sitid 
the  latter  proving  by  very  satisfactory  arguments  that  it  is  different  from 
the  other.  If  they  were  both  animate  diseases,  but  derived  from  two 
distinct  species  of  animals  (for  it  seems  not  impossible  that  even  our  com- 
mon itch  may  be  caused  by  a  mite  more  minute  than  the  other,  and  so 
more  difficult  to  find),  they  would  properly  be  considered  as  distinct 
species ;  much  more,  therefore,  if  one  be  animate  and  the  other  inanimate. 
Nay  this,  I  should  think,  would  lead  to  a  doubt  whether  even  their  genus 
were  the  same.  I  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with  the  mention 
of  a  discovery  of  Dr.  Adams,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  both  Linne 
and  De  Geer,  that  the  Acnrus  Scabiei  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  leap- 
ing (in  this  respect  resembling  the  insect  found  by  Willan  in  Prurigo  senilis 
mentioned  above),  for  which  purpose  its  four  posterior  thighs  are  in- 
crassated.^ 


to  the  Linnean  Society,  that  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  insect  of  the  itch  is  well 
known,  and  easily  discovered  and  extracted. 

1  This  opinion  Dr.  Bateman  thinks  probably  the  true  one.     Cutaiu  Dis.  197. 

3  It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Acarus  Scabiei  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Latreille  upon  a  New  Holland  quadruped  (^Phascolomys  fnsca  Greoflr.) 
of  the  Marsupian  tribe.  N.  Diet.  d*Hist.  Nat.  xxi.  222.  Much  light  has  recently 
been  thrown  on  the  history  of  Acarua  Scabiei  by  M.  A.  Dug^  who  regards  it  as 
forming  the  distinct  genus  Sarcoptes  {Ann.  de  Set.  Nat.  2nd.  Serie,  iii.  255.),  and  by 
MM.  Bande,  Rennucci,  S^dillot,  and  Blainville,  the  last  of  whom  has  given  a  critiea) 
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But  betidet  these  Acarine  diMaset,  there  aeems  to  be  one  (unleu  with 
Linne  *e  nsvd  the  plafue  u  oT  this  cIbsh*)  more  fearful  and  fatal  than 
ibem  all.  You  will,  perhaps,  conjecture  I  am  speaking  of  that  deacribed 
by  Aristotle  and  Sir  E.  Wilmot  aa  the  FhMniuit,  aod  jour  coigecture 
will  be  right.  But  some  think,  and  those  men  of  merited  celebriiy,  that 
miln  hove  nothing  to  do  in  these  and  similar  cases,  for  that  maggott 
were  the  parasites  mistaken  for  lice.  This,  trom  the  pesiioge  above 
quoted,  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Willan's  opinion,  to  which,  in  the  letter 
M  often  referred  to,  Dr.  Bnteman  subscribes,  adding  as  a  reason  for  ex-  . 
cludine  mites  from  being  concerned,  that  "  they  are  too  minute,  and 
never  have  been  seen  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  mistaken  for  lice."  But 
both  vary  in  size,  some  of  the  former  being  larger  than  some  of  the  latter. 
And  allowing  them  to  be  ever  so  minute,  yet  when  they  issue  in  swanns, 
as  mite*  from  a  cheese,  thev  would  be  very  visible,  were  it  only  from 
their  motion.  Besides,  as  they  are  furniihed  with  legs,  their  motioDS 
resemble  those  of  lice  inGnitely  more  than  do  the  contortions  of  maggota. 
So  that  a  mile  would  be  deemed  a  louse  much  sooner  by  an  unentODM- 
logical  observer  than  would  a  tna^ot.  Whether  mites  have  ever  been 
seen  in  tucli  numbers  as  to  be  mistaken  for  lice,  is  the  point  in  question, 
and  therefore,  by  itself,  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  valid  argument.  Though 
Acarui  Scabiei  doea  not  appear  to  swarm  in  ordinary  cMex,  yet  this  ja 
certainly  no  reason  why  other  species  may  not  do  so.  Where  it  has 
once  made  a  settlement,  how  incredibly,  and  io  how  short  a  space  of  time, 
does  the  Sin  or  cheese-mite  multiply  I  Acarui  lUitruetor  and  many  other 
species  are  equaliv  rapid  in  their  increase. — Millions  of  lice  are  said  by 
Lafontaine,  whom  Hermann  calls  a  very  exact  describer,  to  show  themsdvca 
in  Piica  polomca,  on  the  third  duy  of  the  disease* ;  but  whether  the  last- 
mentioned  author  be  correct  in  thinking  it  more  probable  that  they  are 
mites',  I  have  not  the  means  of  judging. 

I  shall  now  produce  two  instances  where  mites  were  evidently  con- 
cerned. Dr.  Mead,  from  the  German  Ephmertdet,  relatea  the  miserable 
ca.ie  of  a  French  nobleman,  from  whose  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  urinarr 
paisage,  animalcules  of  a  red  colour,  and  excessively  minute,  broke  forth 
dny  and  night,  attended  by  the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  pains,  and 
at  length  occasioned  his  death.  The  account  further  says,  that  they 
were  produced  from  bis  corrupted  blood.  This  was  probably  a  fancy 
originating  in  their  red  colour;  but  the  whole  history,  whether  we  con- 
sider  the  size  and  colour  of  the  animals,  or  the  placei  from  which  thev 
■thue,  is  inapplicable  to  lama  ox  maggots,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
nilei,  some  of  which,  particularly  I,eptui  auhimnalu,  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  other  case,  and  a  very  similar  one,  is  that  recorded  by 
\\  ...r';  '  of  Lady  Pcnruddock,  concerning  whom  he  expressly  tells  us, 
{\:.A  ^i.iri  swarmed  in  every  part  of  her  body — her  head,  eyes,  nose,  lips, 
■:  III  -,  MIC  sole*  of  her  feet,  &c.,  tormenting  her  day  and  night,  till,  in  spite 
oi  .  >.  <  I  >  remedy,  all  the  flesh  of  her  body  being  consumed,  she  was  at 
lrii:';l>  i  L'lteved  by  death  from  this  terrible  state  of  suffering.  Mouflet 
udi  ii  ii'i.'9  her  disease  to  the  Acanu  Scabiei,  but  from  the  symptom*  and 

.  blilutv  uf  this  ptruit*  in  hli  report  in  lb*  y«*v.  Ann 
Ua^w!'*  Mfmoirt  Compontif  «r  CHitL  .Vit  dt  CI-uM 
K>  AmM.  At.  Dbl  supr.  lOf. 
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fatal  result,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  different  and  much  more  terrific  animal. 
He  supposes  in  this  instance  the  insect  to  have  been  generated  by  drink- 
ing goat's  milk  too  copiously.  This,  if  correct,  would  lead  to  a  conjecture 
that  it  might  have  been  the  A.  LacHt  L.^ 

These  cases  1  hope  will  satisfy  you  that  mites,  as  well  as  lice,  are  the 
cause  of  diseases  in  the  human  frame.  This,  indeed,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  is  allowed  on  all  hands  with  respect  to  that  of  the  itch ;  and  it 
is,  certainly,  not  more  improbable  that  man  should  be  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  several  species  of  this  genus,  than  that  three  or  four  kinds  of 
Pedicului  should  infest  him.  If  you  are  convinced  by  what  I  have  written, 
you  «%iil  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  one  are  as  much  entitled  to 
give  their  name  to  the  disease  which  they  produce  as  the  other ;  and  the 
term  Acanans^  by  which,  with  due  reverence  to  medical  men,  I  propose  to 
distinguish  generically  all  acarine  diseases,  will  not  be  refused  its  place 
amonest  your  Genera  Morhorum, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  remaining  class  of  diseases  mistaken  for 
Phthiriasis  ;  those,  namely,  which  are  produced  by  larwe.  There  are  two 
terms  employed  by  ancient  authors,  EuUs  {^v\ai)y  and  Scolex  (2c(uXi7(), 
which  seem  properly  to  denote  larvae ;  but  there  is  often  such  a  want  of 
precision  in  the  language  of  writers  unacquainted  with  Natural  History, 
that  it  is  very  di£Gicult  to  make  out  what  objects  they  mean;  and  ex- 
pressions which,  strictly  taken,  should  be  understood  of  larvae,  may  pro- 
bably have  sometimes  been  used  to  denote  the  cause  of  either  the  pedicular 
or  acarine  disease.  EuUe,  which  term,  though  given  by  Hesychius  as 
synonymous  with  ScoleXy  is  by  Plutarch  used  as  of  different  import  ^  seems 
properly  to  mean  those  larvae  which  are  generated  in  dead  carcases,  at 
least  so  Homer  has  more  than  once  applied  it':  it  is  therefore  a  word  of 
a  much  more  restricted  sense  than  Scolex^  which  probably  belongs  to  the 
larvae  of  every  order  of  insects  :  for  so  Aristotle  employs  it,  when  he  says 
that  all  insects  produce  a  Scolex,  or  are  larviparous.^  Yet  when  Homer 
compares  Harpalion  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground  to  a  Scolex^,  it  should 
seem  as  if  he  used  the  word  for  an  earth-worm,  which  Aristotle  commonly 
calls  by  a  figurative  periphrasis,  **  Entrails  of  the  earth."  ^  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures  this  word  is  used  to  signify  larvae  which  prey  upon  and  are  the 
torment  of  living  bodies.^  It  may  on  this  account,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  generally  meaning  such  larvae,  to  whatever  order  or  genus  they  belong. 

Dr.  Mead,  therefore,  is  most  probably  right  when  he  considers  the 
disease  stated  bv  the  ancients  to  be  caused  by  Euke  or  Scoleches,  com- 
monly translated  worms,  as  distinct  from  Phthiriasis ;  and  if  so,  the  in- 
human Pheretima,  who  swarmed  with  Euke,  and  Herod  Agrijipa,  who 
was  eaten  of  Scolediei^t  were  probably  neither  of  them  destroyed  either  by 
Pediculi  or  Acari,  but  \fy  larvae  or  maggots.  And  when  Galen  prescribed 
a  remedy  for  ulcers  inhabited  by  Scolechety  observing  that  animals  similar 
to  those  generated  by  putrid  substances  are  often  found  in  abscesses,  he 

1  A  new  species  of  mite  has  just  been  described  by  M.  Simon,  wMch  lives  in  the 
diseased  and  normal  hair-sacs  of  man.    Mailer's  Archiv,  1842,  p.  278. 
s  In  Artaxerx.  >  i/.,  x- 1*  ^99-  »  I  ^1^ 

^  Tdc  S<  irrofia  nccna  0'x<i;\i)xoToxfi.    De  Generat,  AnimaL  L  2.  c  1. 
s  //Iv.  1.654,  655. 

s  r^g  tmpeu    De  Animal  Incestu,  c  9.    De  Generat  Ammal  1. 8.  c.  1 1. 
7  Blark,  ix.  44.  46.  48. 
>  SxeXriKo^petfTOf.    Acts^zii  28. 
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probably  meant  the  same  thing.    The  proper  appelbtion  of  this  genus  cf 
diseases  would  be  Scolechiasis} 

This  dissertation  may  perhaps  appear  to  you  rather  prolix  and  tedious ; 
yet  to  settle  the  meaning  of  terms  is  of  the  first  importance.  To  inquire 
what  ancient  writers  intended  by  the  words  which  they  employ,  and 
whether  such  as  have  been  usually  regarded  as  synonymous  are  really  so, 
may  of\en  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  some  useful  or  interesting  truth;  and 
not  seldom  enable  us  to  rescue  their  reputation  from  much  of  the  censure 
which  has  been  inconsiderately  cast  upon  it.  Because  they  did  not  know 
everything,  or  so  much  as  we  do,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  that  they  knew 
nothing.  That  they  fell  into  very  considerable  errors,  especially  in  subjects 
connected  with  Natural  History,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  then  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  they  possessed  scarcely  any  of  those  advantages  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate  into  nature's  secrets.  The  want  of  the 
microscope  alone  was  an  effectual  bar  to  their  progress  in  this  branch  of 
science.  Yet,  in  some  instances,  when  they  took  a  general  view  of  a  sub- 
ject, they  appear  to  have  had  very  correct  ideas.  This  observation  parti* 
cularly  applies  to  the  philosopher  of  Stagira,  whose  mighty  mina  and 
lyncean  eye,  in  spite  of  those  mists  of  prejudice  and  fiible  that  enveloped 
the  age  in  which  ne  lived,  enabled  him  m  part  to  pierce  through  the  gloom, 
and  comprehend  and  liehold  the  fair  outline  that  gives  symmetry,  grace, 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  of  nature*s  form,  though  he  mistook,  or  was  not 
able  to  trace  out,  her  less  prominent  features  and  minor  lineaments. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digression,  which,  however,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  letter,  to  the  point  from  which 
I  devmted.  Taking  my  leave  of  the  disgusting  animals  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  I  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to  another  of  our  pigmy  tormentors 
(Pultx  hriians),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  agreeable  rather  than  a  repulsive  object.  "  Dear  miss,"  said 
a  lively  old  lady  to  a  friend  of  mine  (who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  con* 
fined  to  her  bed  by  a  broken  hmb,  and  was  complaining  that  the  fleas  tor- 
mented her),  don't  you  Mkejicasf  Well,  I  thmk  they  are  the  prettiest 
little  merry  things  m  the  world. — I  never  saw  a  dull  flea  in  all  my  life." 
The  celebrated  \Villoushby  kept  a  favourite  flea,  which  used  at  stated  times 
to  be  admitted  to  suck  the  palm  of  his  hand  :  and  enjoyed  this  privilege 
for  three  months,  when  the  cold  killed  it.  And  Dr.  Townson,  from  the 
encomium  which  he  bestows  upon  these  vigilant  little  vaulters,  as  sup- 
plying the  place  of  an  alarum  and  driving  us  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  should 
seem  to  have  regarded  them  with  feehngs  much  more  complacent  than 
those  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  firiends,  when  their  hopes  of  passing  **  one 
night  free  from  the  attacks  of  vermin "  were  changed  into  despair  by  the 
intormation  of  the  laughing  Sheik,  that  *'  the  king  of  the  fleas  held  his 
court  at  Tiberias  :*'  or  than  those  of  MM.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  found 
them  more  tormenting  than  all  the  other  plagues  of  the  Missouri  countrv, 
trhere  they  sometimes  compel  even  the  natives  to  shift  their  Quarters.  If 
you  unhappily  view  them  even  in  this  unfiivourable  light,  ana  have  found 
ordinaiy  methods  uiuvailing  for  ridding  yourself  of  these  unbidden  guests, 
I  can  mmish  you  with  a  yrobatum  est  recipe,  which  the  first-mentioned 
traveller  telU  us  the  Hungarian  shepherds  (who  seem  to  have  been 


t  Sm  Menoir  by  the  Ksr.  F.  W.  Hops,  containing  a  sreat  ] 
fl^j^Ki^,,  in  tbs  2nd  •»«—*-  '^•\%  zVoms.  oftkt  EnL  Soe.  of 
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stupidly  insensible  to  their  value  as  alarums)  find  completely  effectual  to 
pot  to  flight  these  insects  and  their  neighbours  the  lice.  This  is  not,  as 
you  may  be  tempted  to  think,  by  a  remarkable  attention  to  cleanliness.  — 
Qidte  the  reverse.  —  They  grease  their  linen  with  hog's  lard,  and  thus 
render  themselves  disgusting  even  to  fleas !  If  this  does  not  satisfy,  I 
have  another  recipe  in  store  for  you.  You  may  shoot  at  them  with  a 
cannon,  as  report  says  did  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  piece  of 
artillery,  of  Lilliputian  calibre,  which  was  employed  in  this  warfare,  is  still 
exhibited  in  the  arsenal  of  Stockholm.^  But,  seriously,  if  you  wish  for  an 
effectual  remedy,  that  prescribed  by  old  Tusser,  in  the  following  lines,  will 
answer  your  purpose :  — 

**  While  wonnwood  hath  seed,  get  a  handfall  or  twaine. 
To  save  against  March,  to  make  flea  to  refraine : 
Where  chamber  is  sweeped,  and  wormwood  is  strown, 
No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known." 

To  this  family  belongs  an  insect,  abundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  the  attacks  of  which  are  infinitely  more  serious  than  those  of  the 
common  flea.  You  will  readily  conjecture  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  Chigoe  or  Jiggers,  called  also  Nigua,  Tungua,  and  Pique  ^  (Pu/ex 
[Sarcopsyila]  penetrans) ,  one  of  the  direst  personal  pests  with  which  the  sins 
of  man  have  been  visited.  All  disputes  concerning  the  genus  of  this  insect 
would  have  been  settled  long  before  Swartz's  time  (who  first  gave  a  satis- 
fiurtory  description  and  figure  of  it,  proving  it  to  be  a  Pulex,  as  has  been 
observed  above),  had  success  attended  the  patriotic  attempt  of  the  Ca- 
puchin firiar  recorded  by  Walton  in  his  History  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
brought  away  with  him  from  that  island  a  colony  of  these  animals,  which 
he  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  one  of  his  feet ;  but  unfortunately 
for  himself,  and  for  science,  the  foot  entrusted  with  the  precious  deposit 
mortified,  was  obliged  to  be  amputated,  and  with  all  its  inhabitants  com- 
mitted to  the  waves.  According  to  UUoa,  and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Jussieu,  there  are  two  South  American  species  of  this  mischievous  insect. 
It  is  described  as  generally  attacking  the  feet  and  legs  \  getting,  without 
bdng  felt,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  usually  under  the  nails  of  the 
toes,  where  it  nidificates  and  lays  its  eggs,  which  previously  swell  out  the 
abdomen  to  a  great  size  ;  and  if  timely  attention  be  not  paid  to  it,  which, 
as  it  occasions  no  other  uneasiness  than  itching  (the  sensation  at  first,  I  am 
assured,  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise),  is  sometimes  neglected,  it  mul- 
tiplies to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  attended  by  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
onen,  as  in  the  above  instance,  rendering  amputation  necessary,  and  some- 
times causing  death,  ^  The  female  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  frequently 
employed  to  extract  these  pests,  which  they  do  with  uncommon  dexterity. 
Yarico,  so  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse,  performed  this  kind  office  for 

1  linn.  Lack.  Livap,  iL  82.  note  *. 

'  Latreille  after  De  Geer  (vii.  153.)  supposes  the  PiquA  and  Niqua  of  UUoa  io  be 
smonymous  with  Ixodes  americantu,  L.  Hist,  Nat,  vii.  364. ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
tTUoa*9  descriptions  (  Voy.  i.  63.  Engl.  Trans.)  that  they  are  synonymous  with  the 
Chigo€,  or  Puiex  penetrans. 

*  Captain  Hancock,  late  commander  of  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Foudro^'ant,  to 
wboae  niendly  exertions  I  am  indebted  for  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Brazil  in- 
sects ever  brought  to  England,  informs  me  that  they  will  attack  any  exposed  part 
of  Uie  body.    He  had  them  once  in  his  hand. 

4  Piso  lOid  Margr.  Ind,  289. 
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honest  Ligon,  who  says,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  **  I  hare  had  ten 
{Chegoes)  taken  out  of  my  feet  in  a  morning,  by  the  most  unfortunate 
Yarico,  an  Indian  woman."  ^  Humboldt  observes,  "  that  the  whites  bom 
in  the  torrid  zone  walk  barefoot  with  impunity  in  the  same  apartment 
where  n  European  recently  landed  is  exposed  to  the  attack  of  this  animal. 
The  Nigua  therefore  distinguishes  what  the  most  delicate  chemical  analysis 
could  not  distinguish,  the  cellular  membrane  and  blood  of  a  European 
from  those  of  a  creole  white."  * 

You  have  already,  perhaps,  been  satiated  with  the  account  before  given 
of  our  enemies  of  the  Acarut  tribe ;  there  are  a  few,  however,  which 
I  could  not  with  propriety  introduce  there,  as  they  do  not  take  up 
their  abode  and  breed  in  us,  which  nevertheless  annoy  us  considerably. 
One  of  these  is  a  hexapod  so  minute,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  uncommon 
brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which  is  the  most  vivid  crimson  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, it  would  be  quite  invisible.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
harvest-bug  (Leptiu  autumnalu\  and  is  so  called,  I  imagine,  from  itsattack- 
ing  the  legs  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  harvest,  in  the  flesh  of  which 
it  buries  itself  at  the  root  of  the  hairs,  producing  intolerable  itching, 
attended  by  inflammation  and  considerable  tumours,  and  sometimes  even 
occasioning  fevers.*  —  A  similar  insect  is  found  in  Brazil,  abounding  in  the 
rainy  season,  particularly  during  the  gleams  of  sunshine,  or  fine  days  that 
intervene,  as  small  as  a  point,  and  moving  very  fast.  These  animals  get 
upon  the  linen  and  cover  it  in  a  moment ;  afterwards  they  insinuate  them* 
selves  into  the  skin  and  occasion  a  most  intolerable  itching.  They  are  with 
difficulty  extracted,  and  leave  behind  them  lar^e  livid  tumours,  which  sub* 
side  in  a  day  or  two.  An  insect  very  tormenting  to  the  wood*catters  and 
the  settlers  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  called  by 
them  the  doctor,  is  thought  to  be  synonymous  with  this>  — More  serious 
consequences  have  been  known  to  follow  the  bite  of  another  mite  related 
to  the  above,  if  not  the  same  species,  common  in  Martinique,  and  called 
there  the  Bete  rouge.  When  our  soldiers  in  camp  were  attacked  by  this 
animal,  dangerous  ulcers  succeeded  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  which» 
in  several  cases,  became  so  bad,  that  the  limb  affected  was  obliged  to  be 
taken  offl^ 

I  was  once  collecting  insects  in  Norwood,  near  London,  when  my  hands 
were  covered  by  a  number  of  small  hungry  ticks,  which  were  so  greedy 
after  blood,  that  they  i)enetrated  deep  into  my  flesh,  giving  me  no  little 
pain  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  extracted  them.  I  suspect 
that  this  was  the  dog-tick  (^Ixodes  Riemtu)  which  is  often  found  on  plants ; 
but  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  neglected  to  examine  it,  my  attention  at  that 
time  being  almost  wholly  given  to  Coieoptera,  Lyonnet  seems  to  have  been 
attacked,  in  one  of  his  entomological  excursions,  by  the  same  or  a  similar 
insect,  which  he  broke,  so  firmly  bad  it  fixed  itself,  in  endeavouring  to 

1  P.  65. 

•  Pemmal  ywrrathe,  E.  T.  v.  101.  Sm  Mr.  Westwood's  description  of  this  in* 
nect  (which,  as  before  obaerved,  he  has  aepanted  as  a  distinct  genos  under  the  name 
of  SarcoptpUa  pendram)  in  TVom.  EnL  Soe.  Lomd,  ii.  199. ;  and  also  Mr.  SeU*8 
obeenrations  on  its  economy  and  habits,  ii  196. 

i  iVblwW JfiireS.  iLt42. 

«  Lindley  in  the  Royal  MUitwy  Cknmick  for  March  1815,  p.  459. 

*  I  owe  this  information  to  the  late  BobinSon  Kittocb  Esq.,  fonneriy  Clark  of  the 
Cheque  in  tha  King's  Yard*  Woolwich. 
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extract  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  lav  open  the  place,  lest  an  abscess  should 
be  formed.^  But  the  worst  of  all  the  tick  tribe  is  the  American  {Ixodet 
ameriamui)  described  by  Professor  Kalm.  This  insect,  which  is  related 
to  the  preceding,  is  found  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  and  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  man  and  beast.  They  are  there  so  infinitely  numerous,  that 
if  you  sit  down  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  walk  with 
naked  feet  or  Ic^s,  they  will  cover  you,  and,  plunging  their  serrated  rostrum 
into  the  bare  places  of  the  body,  begin  to  suck  your  blood,  going  deeper 
and  deeper  tilt  they  are  half  buried  in  the  flesh.  Though  at  first  they  occa- 
sion no  uneasiness,  when  they  have  thus  made  good  their  settlement,  they 
produce  an  intolerable  itching,  followed  by  acute  pain  and  large  tumours.  It 
IS  now  extremely  difficult  to  extract  them,  the  animal  rather  suflering  itself 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces  than  let  go  its  hold ;  so  that  the  rostrum  and  head, 
being  often  leH;  in  the  wound,  produce  an  inflammation  and  suppuration 
which  render  it  deep  and  dangerous.  These  ticks  are  at  first  very  small, 
sometimes  scarcely  visible,  but  by  suction  will  swell  themselves  out  till 
they  are  as  big  as  the  end  of  one's  finger,  when  they  often  fall  to  the 
ground  of  themselves.^  The  serrated  haustellum  of  the  ticks,  which,  like 
the  barbed  sting  of  a  bee,  cannot  be  extracted  unless  the  animal  co-operates, 
is  well  worth  your  inspection  ;  and  the  species  which  infests  our  dogs  is 
so  common  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  one  for  ex- 
amination.' 

I  have  now  introduced  you  to  the  principal  insects  of  the  Aptera  order 
of  Linne,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  care  and  all  his  power,  assail  the  lord 
of  the  creation,  and  make  him  their  food.  You  will  here,  however, 
perhaps  accuse  me  of  omitting  one  very  prominent  annoyer  of  our  comfort 
and  repose,  which  you  think  belongs  to  this  tribe  —  the  bed-bug  (^Gmex  lee* 
iulanus).  When  you  are  a  more  practised  entomologist,  you  will  see 
clearly  that  this,  though  it  has  no  wings,  appertains  to  another  order : 
nevertheless  it  may  be  introduced  here  without  impropriety.  Though  now 
too  common  and  well  known  in  this  country,  it  was  formerlv  a  rare  insect. 
Had  it  not,  two  noble  ladies,  mentioned  by  Moufiet,  would  scarcely  have 
been  thrown  into  such  an  alarm  by  the  appearance  of  bug-bites  upon  them; 
which,  until  their  fears  were  dispelled  by  their  physician,  who  happened 
also  to  be  a  naturalist,  they  considered  as  nothing  less  than  symptoms  of 
the  plague.  Being  shown  the  living  cause  of  their  fright,  their  fears  gave 
place  to  mirth  and  laughter.^  Commerce,  with  many  good  things,  has  also 
mtroduced  amongst  us  many  great  evils,  of  which  noxious  insects  form  no 
small  part ;  and  one  of  her  worst  presents  were  doubtless  the  disgusting 
animals  now  before  us.  They  seem,  indeed,  as  the  above  fact  proves,  to 
have  been  productive  of  greater  alarm  at  first  than  mischief,  at  least  if  we 
may  judge  fi'om  the  change  of  name  which  took  place  upon  their  becoming 
common.  Their  original  English  name  was  Chinche  or  WaU'louse^;  and 
the  term  Bug^  which  is  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  a  ghost  or  goblin,  was 
applied  to  them  after  Ray's  time,  most  probably  because  they  were  con* 

1  Lesser  L,  ii.  222.  note  *.  •  De  Geer,  vii.  154. 160. 

>  The  renowned  venomous  bug  of  Persia  (3fa//e&  dt  3fiandi)  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  a  species  oiArgoM  by  Count  Fischer  de  Waldheim. 

*  Theatr.  Int.  270.    This  happened  in  1503 ;  which  circumstance  refutes  South- 
all's  opinion  that  bags  were  not  known  in  England  before  1670. 

•  Rai,  HtML  Im,  7.  Mouffet,  269.    They  were  called  also  punex,  from  the  French 
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sidered  as  "  terrors  by  night."  ^  But  however  horrible  bugs  may  have  been 
in  the  estimation  of  some,  or  nauseating  in  that  of  others,  many  of  the 
good  people  of  London  seem  to  regard  them  with  the  greatest  apothy,  and 
take  very  little  pains  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  not  generally,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  predecessor  of  a  correspondent  in 
Nicholson's  Journal^  who  found  his  house  so  dreadfully  infested  by  them, 
that  it  resembled  the  Banian  hospital  at  Surat^  all  his  endeavours  to 
destroy  them  beini;  at  first  in  vain.  And  no  wonder ;  for,  as  he  learned 
from  a  neiebbour,  his  predecessor  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  disturbed 
or  his  bedsteads  to  be  removed,  till,  in  the  end,  they  swarmed  to  an 
incredible  d^ee,  crawling  un  even  the  walls  of  his  drawing-room  ;  and 
after  his  death  millions  were  round  in  his  bed  and  chamber  furniture.* 

The  winged  insects  of  the  order  to  which  the  bed-bug  belongs,  often 
inflict  very  painful  wounds.  —  I  was  once  attacked  by  a  small  species,  near 
Cimex  Nemorum  L.  (HylophUa  K.),  which  put  me  nearly  to  as  much  torture 
as  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  The  water  boatman  (^Notonecta  glauca),  an  insect 
related  to  the  dmickUe,  which  always  swims  upon  its  back,  made  me  suffer 
still  more  severely,  as  if  I  had  been  burned,  by  the  insertion  of  its  rostrum ; 
Out  the  wound  was  not  followed  by  any  inflammation ;  and  long  before  me 
Willoughby  had  made  the  same  discovery  and  observation.^  St.  Pierre,  in 
his  Votfage  to  MauriUut,  mentions  a  species  of  bug  found  in  that  island, 
the  bite  of  which  is  more  venomous  than  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  tumour  as  big  as  the  egg  of  a  pigeon,  which  continues  for  four 
or  five  days.^  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  properties  of 
the  Raia  Torpedo  and  Gtfnmoiui  eiectncus  :  but  I  dare  aver,  have  no  idea 
that  any  insevt  possesses  their  extraordinary  powers.  —  Yet  I  can  assure 
you,  upon  good  authority,  that  Reduvitu  ierratus,  commonly  known  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  name  of  the  wheel*bttg^  can,  like  them,  communicate  an 
electric  shock  to  the  person  whose  flesh  it  touches.  The  late  Mijor- 
general  Davis,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  well  known  as  a  most  accurate 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  inde&tigabfe  collector  of  her  treasures,  as  well 
as  a  most  admirable  painter  of  them,  once  informed  me,  that  when  abroad* 
having  taken  up  this  animal  and  placed  it  upon  his  hand,  it  gave  him  a  con- 
siden3>le  shock,  as  if  from  an  electric  jar,  with  its  legs,  which  he  felt  as 

^  Hence  onr  English  word  Bug- bear.  In  Matthews*8  Bible,  Ps.  xd.  5.  is  ren- 
dered, **  Thon  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid  of  anv  buga  bv  night"  The  word  in  this 
sense  oftens  occurs  in  Shalcspeare,  Winter*$  f'ale,  act  lii.  sc.  2,  8.  Hen.  VI,  act  v. 
DC.  2.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  2.  See  Donee's  JiitutratiomM  ofShaktpeart,  i.  829.  in  quotinf^ 
which  work  it  may  be  observed  that  the  aathor  was  a  zealons  entomologisL  {Lift 
in  Amnrnal  Obihmry,) 

*  The  Banian  hospital  at  Snrat  is  a  most  remarkable  institution.  At  my  visit, 
the  hospital  containnl  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons, 
and  a  variety  of  bird*.  The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appropriated  to  rats 
and  mice,  hmgt,  and  other  noxious  vermin.  The  overseers  of  the  hospital  frequently 
hire  beggars  from  the  streets,  for  a  stipulated  snm,  to  pass  a  night  amongst  the /leas, 
lict,  and  hmg$f  on  tlie  express  condition  of  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  feast  without 
molestation.    Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirg, 

'  Nicholson's  Journal,  xvii.  40. 

*  Proboads  in  catem  intmaa  acerrimmn  dolorem  exdtat,  qui  tamen  breri  ceasat 
lUi,  Hift  In$,  58. 

ft  The  Benehuekot  or  great  black  bug  of  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  a  species  of 
JMnvin$,  is  a  far  more  obnoxious  species  than  our  common  bed-bog.    See  C  Dar 
win's  Ptrtonal  yarraiive,  iii  403. 
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high  as  his  shoulders ;  and,  dropping  the  creature,  he  observed  six  marks 
upon  his  hand  where  the  six  feet  had  stood.^ 

You  may  now  possibly  think  that  I  have  nearly  gone  through  the  cata- 
logue of  our  pertonal  assailants  of  the  insect  tribes.     If  such,  however,  is 
your  expectation,  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed,  since  I  have  many  more, 
auid  some  tremendous  ones,  to  enumerate :  but  as  a  small  compensation 
for  such  a  detail  of  evils  and  injuries  to  which  our  species  is  exposed  from 
foes  seemingly  so  insignificant,  and  of  acts  of  rebellion  of  the  vilest  and 
most  despised  of  our  subjects  against  our  boasted  supremacy,  the  objects 
to  which  I  shall  next  call  yoiu*  attention  are  not,  like  most  of  our  apterous 
enemies,  calculated  to  excite  disgust  and  nausea  when  we  see  tnem  or 
speak  of  them ;  nor  do  they  usually  steal  upon  us  during  the  silent  hours 
of  rqiose  (though  I  must  except  here  the  gnat  or  mosquito),  but  are  many 
of  them  yery  beautiful,  and  boldly  make  their  attack  u()on  us  in  open  day, 
when  we  are  best  able  to  defend  ourselves.    Borne  on   rapid  wings, 
wherever  they  find  us,  they  endeavour  to  lay  us  under  contribution,  and 
the  tribute  they  exact  is  our  blood.    Wonderful  and  various  are  the 
weapons  that  enable  them  to  enforce  their  demand.     What  would  you 
think  of  any  large  animal  that  should  come  to  attack  you  with  a  tremen- 
dous apparatus  of  knives  and  lancets  issuing  from  its  mouth  ?    Yet  such 
are  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  tne  fire-eyed  and  blood-thirsty 
horae-fly  {Tabanus  L.)  makes  an  incision  in  your  flesh  ;  and  then,  forming  a 
siphon  of  them,  oflen  carries  ofi^many  drops  of  your  blood.'    The  pain 
they  inflict,  when  they  open  a  vein,  is  usually  very  acute.     A  fly  of  this 
kind  not  only  occasioned  Mr.  Sheppard  considerable  pain  by  its  bite, 
but  also  produced  swelling  and  blackness  round  one  eye  ;  and  the  flesh  of 
his  cheek  and  chin  was  so  enlarged  from  it  as  to  hang  down.     And 
Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  thus  describes  to  me  the  annoyance  he  suffered  from 
one  oi  them.  "  I  went  down  the  other  day  to  the  country,  and  was  fairlv 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  Heematopola  pluvialit,  which  attacked  me  with  such 
fury,  that  although  I  did  not  at  last  venture  beyond  the  door  without  a 
veil,  my  face  and  hands  were  swelled  to  that  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  venom.     I  was  obliged,  on  my  return  to 
town,  to  stay  two  days  at  home.    Whenever  this  insect  bites  me  it  has 
this  effect,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  remedy  for  the 
torture  it  puts  me  to."    In  this  country,  however,  the  attacks  of  these 
flies  are  usually  not  frequent  enough  to  make  them  more  than  a  minor 
''misery  of  human  life;*'  but  the  burning-fly  (jMlot)  or  sand-fly  of  Ame- 
rica' and  the  West  Indies,  which  seem  to  be  the  same  insect,  causes  a 
much  more  intolerable  anguish,  which  has  been  compared  to  what  a  red- 
hot  needle  or  a  spark  of  fire  would  occasion  us  to  endure.     Lambert,  in 

1  Two  similar  instances  of  effects  on  the  human  system,  resembling  electric 
shocks,  produced  by  insects,  have  been  commanicated  to  the  Entomological  Society 
by  Mr.  Tarrell ;  one,  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Lady  de  Grey,  of  Grob}',  in  which 
the  shock  was  caused  by  a  beetle,  one  of  the  common  ElateridiE^  and  extended  from 
the  hand  to  the  elbow  on  suddenly  touching  the  insect ;  the  other  caused  by  a  large 
hairy  lepidopteroas  caterpillar,  picked  up  in  South  America  by  Capt.  Blakeney,  R.N., 
who  felt  on  touching  it  a  sensation  eztendin^r  up  his  arm,  similar  to  an  'electric 
shock,  of  such  force  that  he  lost  the  use  of  the  arm  for  a  time,  and  his  life  was  even 
considered  in  danger  by  his  medical  attendant  (TVoim.  Ent,  Soc.  LoncL  iii.  proc. 
viii.  zxiii.)  • 

*  One  took  eight  drops  from  Reaumur,  iv.  250. 

3  Bartram's  Ttxtvelt,  383. 
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his  Traveb  ikrough  Cnnadoy  &c,  says,  **  They  are  so  very  small  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible  in  their  attacks ;  and  your  forehead  will  be  streaming 
with  blood  before  you  are  sensible  of  being  amongst  them^;*' — and  Cap- 
tain Back,  in  bis  Journey  to  the  Arctic  Sea  (p.  117.),  speakins  of  the 
misery^  occasioned  by  these  little  tormentors,  the  br^ots  (including  also 
mosquitos),  observes,  **  There  is  certainly  no  form  of  wretchedness 
among  those  to  which  the  chequered  life  of  a  Voyageur.  is  exposed,  at  once 
so  ereat  and  so  humiliating,  as  the  torture  inflicted  by  these  puny  blood* 
suckers.  To  avoid  them  is  impossible.  At  last,  subdued  bv  pain  and 
fatigue,  he  throws  himHelf  in  despair  with  his  face  to  the  eann,  and  half 
suffocated  in  his  blanket,  groans  away  a  few  hours  of  sleepless  rest."  We 
have  one  species  (JStomoxyt  eaicUraiu),  alluded  to  in  a  former  letter,  as  so 
nearly  resembling  the  common  house-fly,  which,  though  its  oral  instru- 
ments are  to  appearance  not  near  so  tremendous,  is  a  much  greater  tor* 
ment  than  the  horse>fly.  This  little  pest,  I  speak  feelingly,  incessantly 
interrupts  our  studies  and  comfort  in  showery  weather,  making  us  even 
stamp  like  the  cattle  by  its  attacks  on  our  less;  and,  if  we  drive  it  away 
ever  so  often,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  charge.  In  Canada  they 
are  inflnitely  worse.  **  I  have  sat  down  to  write,"  says  Lambert  (who 
though  he  calls  it  the  housefly,  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  Stomoxjrs), 
**  and  have  been  obliged  to  throw  away  my  pen  in  conse<]uence  of  tbev 
irritating  bite,  which  has  obliged  me  every  moment  to  raine  my  hand  to 
my  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  in  constant  succession.  When  I  could  no 
longer  write,  I  began  to  read,  and  was  always  obliged  to  keep  one  hand 
constantly  on  the  move  towards  my  head.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  I  would  take  half  a  dozen  of  mv  tormentors  from  my  lips* 
between  which  I  caught  them  just  as  thev  percned."' 

The  swallow-fly  {Craterma  Hirundinis*),  whose  natural  food  is  the  bird 
after  which  it  is  named,  has  been  known  to  make  its  repast  on  the  human 
species.  Que  found  its  way  into  a  bed  of  the  Rev.  R.  8heppard,  where  it 
first,  for  several  nights,  sorely  annoyed  a  friend  of  his,  and  afterwarda 
himself,  without  their  suspecting  the  culprit.  After  a  close  search,  how* 
ever,  it  was  discovered  in  the  form  of  this  fly,  which,  forsaking  the  nest  of 
the  swallow,  had  by  some  chance  taken  its  station  between  the  sheets, 
and  thus  glutted  itself  with  the  blood  of  man.  —  In  travelling  between 
Edam  and  Purmerend  in  North  Holkmd  (July  21.  1815),  in  an  open 
vehicle,  I  was  much  teased  by  another  bird-fly  (OrwUhomyia  avicuUmd) 
(two  individuals  of  which  I  caught)  alighting  on  my  head,  and  inserting  its 
rostrum  into  my  flesh. — Mr.  Sheppard  remarks,  as  a  reason  for  this  dere- 
liction of  their  appropriate  food,  that  no  sooner  does  life  depart  from  the 
bird  that  these  flies  infest  than  they  immediately  desert  it  and  take  flight, 
alighting  upon  the  first  livine  creature  that  they  meet  with ;  which  if  it  be 
not  a  bvd  they  soon  quit,  but^  as  it  should  seem  from  the  above  facts, 
not  before  they  have  made  a  trial  how  it  will  suit  them  as  food. 

But  of  all  the  insect-tormentors  of  roan,  none  are  so  loudly  and  uni- 
versally complained  of  as  the  species  of  the  genus  Cuiex  L.,  whether  known 
by  the  name  of  gnats  or  mosquitos.^    Pliny,  after  Aristotle,  distinguishes 

1  L  137.  The  Watt  India  sand-fly  was  noticad  by  the  lata  Robinson  Kittoa,  Esq., 
who  howavar  did  not  rsoollact  thair  fatching  blood. 

«  Tmtdt,  &c  i  120.  s  Saa  Cartis's  Brit.  Snt  t  ISi. 

^  It  has  liean  gaoerally  supposed  by  natarslists,  that  tha  Mosouitoa  of  A 
baloog  to  tha  n«"^«  ganas  Cuiex;  6ut  tha  oalabratad  traveUar  ilamboldt 
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well  between  Hyntenoptera  and  Diptera^  when  he  says  the  former  have 
their  ating  in  the  Ual^  and  the  latter  in  the  mouM ;  and  that  to  the  one 
this  weapon  is  given  as  the  instrument  of  vengeance,  and  to  the  other  of 
avidity.^  But  the  instrument  of  avidity  in  the  genus  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  is  even  more  terrible  than  that  of  vengeance  in  most  insects  that 
are  armed  with  it ;  like  the  latter  also,  as  appears  from  the  consequent 
inflammation  and  tumour,  it  instils  into  its  wound  a  poison  ;  the  principal 
use  of  which,  however,  is  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  fitter  for 
suction.  This  weapon,  which  is  more  complex  than  the  sting  of  hymeno* 
pterous  insects,  consisting  of  five  pieces  besides  the  exterior  sheath,  some 
of  which  seem  simply  lancets,  while  others  are  barbed  like  the  spieula  of 
a  bee's  sting,  is  at  once  calculated  for  piercing  the  flesh  and  forming  a 
siphon  adapted  to  imbibe  the  blood.'  There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus  whose  bite  is  severe,  but  none  is  to  be  compared  to  the  common 
gnat  {Culex  pipieia  L.),ir,  as  has  been  generally  affirmed,  it  be  synonymous 
with  the  mosquito  (though,  in  all  probability,  several  species  are  con- 
founded under  both  names) ;  and  to  this,  the  most  insatiable  of  blood- 
suckers, I  shall  principally  direct  your  attention.' 

In  this  country  they  are  justly  regarded  as  no  trifling  evil ;  for  the^ 
follow  us  to  all  our  haunts^  intrude  into  our  most  secret  retirements,  assail 
us  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  in  our  houses  and  in  our  fields,  in  the 
sun  and  in  the  shade ;  nay,  they  pursue  us  to  our  pillows,  and  either  keep 
us  awake  by  the  ceaseless  hum  of  their  rapid  wings  (which,  according  to 
the  Baron  C.  de  Latour,  are  vibrated  3000  times  per  minute^),  and  their 
incessant  endeavours  to  fix  themselves  upon  our  race,  or  some  uncovered 
part  of  our  body ;  or  if  in  spite  of  them  we  fall  asleep,  awaken  us  by  the  acute 
pain  which  attends  the  insertion  of  their  oral  stings  ;  attacking  with  most 
avidity  the  softer  sex,  and  trying  their  temper  by  disfiguring  their  beauty. 
But  although  with  us  they  are  usually  rattier  teasing  than  injurious,  yet 
upon  some  occasions  they  have  approached  nearer  to  the  character  of  a 
plague,  and  emulated  with  success  the  mosqiiitos  of  other  climates.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that  in  the  year  1736  the^  were  so  numerous,  that  vast 
columns  of  them  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  air  from  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which 
at  a  distance  resembled  columns  of  smoke,  and  occasioned  many  people  to 


that  the  term  Mosquito,  signifying  a  little  Ay,  is  applied  there  to  a  Shnulium  Latr. 
(5tm«/jaMeig.),  and  that  the  CuliceSf  whicn  are  equally  numerous  and  annoying,  are 
called  Zaneuaoet,  which  means  long  legs.  The  former,  hi?  says,  are  what  the  French 
call  Moustiqueet  and  the  latter  Maringouiiu.  (^Personal  Narrative,  £.  T.  v.  98.)  Hum- 
boldt's remark,  however,  refers  only  to  South  America ;  Mr.  Westwood  informing  us 
that  MosquUn  is  certainly  applied  to  a  species  of  Culex  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
hiUbitaDts  giving  the  name  of  black-fly  to  a  small  Simulium,  See  **  An  Introduction 
to  the  Modem  Classification  of  Insects,  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  F.LS."  2  vols.  Lond. 
1889 — 1841  (iL  510.),  a  work  invaluable  to  the  entomologist  both  for  its  systematic 
details  and  vast  mass  of  original  and  collected  facts  relative  to  the  affinities,  habits, 
and  economy  of  insects. 

1  Plin.  Bitt.  Nat,  1.  zi.  c.  28.    Aristot  Hiat,  Animal  1.  L  c  5. 

s  Pb'nv  was  aware  of  this  double  office  of  the  proboscis  of  a  gnat,  and  has  well 
described  it.  **  Telum  vero  perfodiendo  tergori  quo  spiculavit  ingenio  ?  Atque  ut 
in  capad,  com  cemi  non  possit  exilitas,  ita  reciproca  geminavit  arte,  ut  fodicndo 
scnminatam  pariier  uorbendoque,  fistulosum  esset."    Hiat,  Nat,  1.  xi.  c.  2. 

*  Humboldt  has  described  several  South  American  species.  Personal  Narrative^ 
V.  97.  note  •.    Engl.  Tr. 

4  Westwood,  md,  Ooi,  ofint,  ti.  609. 
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think  that  the  cathedral  was  on  fire.  A  similar  occurrence,  in  like  manner 
giving  rise  to  an  alarm  of  the  church  being  on  fire,  took  place  in  July  1812 
at  Sagan  in  Silesia.^  In  the  following  year  at  Norwich,  in  May,  at  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  upper  window  of  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  for  which  at  the  time  no  satisfiictory  account  could  be  given,  but 
which  was  most  probably  produced  by  the  same  cause.  And  in  the  year 
1766,  in  the  month  of  August,  they  appeared  in  such  incredible  numbers 
at  Oxford  as  to  resemble  a  black  cloud,  darkening  the  air,  and  almost 
totally  intercepting  the  beams  of  the  sun.  One  day,  a  little  before  sunset, 
six  columns  of  them  were  observed  to  ascend  from  the  boughs  of  an  apple- 
tree,  some  in  a  perpendicular  and  others  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Their  bite  was  so  envenomed,  that  it  was 
attended  by  violent  and  alarming  inflammation  ;  and  one  when  killed  usually 
contained  as  much  blood  as  would  cover  three  or  four  square  inches  of 
wall.'  Our  great  poet  Spenser  seems  to  have  witnessed  a  similar  appear- 
ance of  them,  which  furnished  him  with  the  following  beautiful  simile:^ 

"  As  when  a  swmrme  of  gnats  at  eventide 

Out  of  the  fennes  cf  Allan  doe  arise. 

Their  murmuriog  small  trumpets  sownden  wide, 

Whiles  in  the  air  their  cliist'nng  army  flies, 

That  ts  a  cloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  skies : 

Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest  or  take  repast 

For  their  sharp  wounds  and  no^ous  injuries. 

Till  the  fierce  northern  wind  with  blustVing  blast 
Doth  blow  them  quite  away,  and  ia  the  ocean  cast.** 

In  Marshland  in  Norfolk,  as  I  learn  from  a  lady  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  personal  inspection,  the  inhabitants  are  so  annoyed  by  the  gnats,  that 
the  better  sort  of  them,  as  in  many  hot  climates,  have  recourse  to  a  gauze 
covering  for  their  beds,  to  keep  them  off  durine  the  night.  Whether  this 
practice  obtains  in  other  fen  districts  I  do  not  know.* 

But  these  evils  are  of  small  account  compared  with  what  other  countries, 
especially  when  we  approach  the  poles  or  the  line,  are  destined  to  suffer 
from  them :  for  there  they  interfere  so  much  with  ease  and  comfort,  as  to 
become  one  of  the  worst  of  pests  and  a  real  misery  of  human  life.  We 
may  be  disposed  to  smile  perhaps  at  the  story  Mr.  Weld  relates  from 
General  Washington,  that  in  one  place  the  musquitos  were  so  powerful  as 
to  pierce  through  his  boots ^  (probably  they  crept  within  the  boots)  :  but 
in  various  re^ons  scarcely  any  thing  less  impenetrable  than  leather  can 
withstand  their  insinuating  weapons  and  unwearied  attacks.  One  would 
at  first  imagine  that  r^ons  where  the  polar  winter  extends  its  icy  reign 
would  not  be  much  annoyed  by  insects :  but  however  probable  the  suppo- 
sition, it  is  the  reverse  of  fact,  for  nowhere  are  gnats  more  numerous. 
These  animals,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  Tipuiarug  of  Latrellle,  seem  en- 

1  Germai^s  Magazm  de  EmtomolttpU^  L  187. 

*  Fkiio9,  TVoiu.  1767,  111.  118.  I  once  witnessed  a  similar  appearance  at  Haid- 
atone  in  Rent 

s  A  small  British  species  of  Ceraiepoffim  (one  of  the  midge  family  of  T^nUidm)  is 
occasionally  very  troublesome  by  settling  npon  the  uncovenKl  parts  of  the  body  and 
sucking  the  blood. 

«  Weld*s  T^ttmU,  8vo.  edit  203.  Tet  Monffet  ai&rms  the  same :  **  Morsa  cradslss 
St  vsnenati,  triplices  caligas,  imo  ocnat,  item  perforantes.**  81. 
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dowed  with  the  privilege  of  resisting  any  degree  of  cold,  and  of  bearing  any 
degree  of  heat.  In  Lapland  their  numbers  are  so  prodigious  as  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  flight  of  snow  when  the  flakes  fall  thickest,  or  to  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  The  natives  cannot  take  a  mouthful  of  food,  or  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  their  cabins,  unless  they  be  fumigated  almost  to  suflbcation.  In  the  air 
you  cannot  draw  your  breath  without  having  your  mouth  and  nostrils  filled 
with  them  ;  and  unguents  of  tar,  fish-grease,  or  cream,  or  nets  steeped  in 
fetid  birch-oil,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  even  the  case-hardened 
cuticle  of  the  Laplander  mm  their  bite.>  In  certain  districts  of  France, 
the  accurate  Reaumur  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  people  whose  arms  and 
legs  have  become  quite  monstrous  from  wounds  inflicted  by  gnats  ;  and  in 
some  cases  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  amputation 
would  not  be  necessary.^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea  the  Russian 
soldiers  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  sacks  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
mofiquitos ;  and  even  this  is  not  a  sufficient  security,  for  several  of  them 
die  in  consequence  of  mortification  produced  by  the  bites  of  these  furious 
blood-suckers.  This  fact  is  related  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to  its  probability 
his  own  painful  experience  enabled  him  to  speak.  He  informs  us  that  the 
bodies  of  himself  and  his  companions,  in  spite  of  gloves,  clothes,  and 
handkerchiefs,  were  rendered  one  entire  wound,  and  the  conseouent 
excessive  irritation  and  swelling  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  fever. 
In  a  most  sultry  night,  when  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  pain,  and  beat,  he  sought  shelter  in  his  carriage;  and  though 
almost  suffocated,  could  not  venture  to  open  a  window  for  fear  of  the 
mosquitos.  Swarms  nevertheless  found  their  way  into  his  hiding-place ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the '  handkerchiefs  with  which  he  had  bound  up  his  head, 
filled  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  ears.  In  the  midst  of  his  torment  he  suc- 
ceeded in  lighting  a  lamp,  which  was  extinguished  in  a  moment  by  such  a 
prodigious  number  of  these  insects,  that  their  carcases  actually  filled  the 
glass  chimney,  and  formed  a  large  conical  heap  over  the  burner.  The  noise 
they  make  in  flying  cannot  be  conceived  by  persons  who  have  only  heard 
e:nats  in  England.  It  is  to  all  that  hear  it  a  most  fearful  sound.'  Travel- 
lers and  mariners  who  have  visited  warmer  climates  give  a  similar  account 
of  the  torments  there  inflicted  by  these  little  demons.  One  traveller  in 
Africa  complains  that  after  a  fifty  miles  journey  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  rest,  and  that  his  face  and  hands  appeared,  from  their  bites,  as  if  he 
was  infected  with  the  small-pox  in  its  worst  stage.^  In  the  East,  at  Ba- 
tavia.  Dr.  Arnold,  a  most  attentive  and  accurate  observer,  relates  that  their 
bite  is  the  most  venomous  he  ever  felt,  occasioning  a  most  intolerable 
itching,  which  lasts  several  days.  The  sight  or  sound  of  a  single  one  either 
prevented  him  from  going  to  bed  for  a  wnole  night,  or  obliged  him  to  rise 
many  times.  This  species,  which  I  have  examined,  is  distinct  from  the 
common  gnat,  and  appears  to  be  nondescript.  It  approaches  nearest  to 
C  annulattis,  but  the  wings  are  black  and  not  spotted.  And  Captain 
Stedman  in  America,  as  a  proof  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  he  and  his 
soldiers  were  reduced  by  toem,  mentions  that  they  were  forced  to  sleep 
with  their  heads  thrust  into  holes  made  in  the  earth  with  their  bayonets, 
and  their  necks  wrapped  round  with  their  hammocks.^ 

1  Accrbi's  Travel^  ii.  5.  84,  85.  61.    Linn.  Flor,  Lapp,  880,  881.    Lack,  Lapp,  il. 
108.    De  Geer,  vi.  808,  804.  *  Reanm.  iv.  578. 

'  Dt,  Clarke's  Tmod»y  i,  888.  ^  Jackson's  Morocco,  57. 

*  Travis,  ii.  98.    Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him,  ob* 
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From  Humboldt  also  we  learn  that  *'  between  the  little  harbour  of 
Higuerote  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Unare  the  wretched  inhabitants  are 
accustomed  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  pass  the  night  buried 
in  the  sand  three  or  four  inches  deep,  leaving  out  the  head  only,  which  they 
cover  with  a  handkerchief.'*  This  illustrious  traveller  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  detail  of  these  insect  plagues,  by  which  it  appears  that  amongst 
them  there  are  diurnal,  crepuscular,  and  nocturnal  species,  or  genera :  the 
MotguUot  or  Simulia  flying  in  the  day;  the  Temporanerot,  proM>ly  a  kind 
of  Culex,  flying  during  twilight ;  and  the  Zancudot  or  Culices  in  the  night. 
So  that  there  is  no  rest  for  the  inhabitants  from  their  torment  day  or  night, 
except  for  a  short  interval  between  the  retreat  of  one  species  and  the  attack 
of  another.  We  learn  from  this  author  that  the  sting  or  bite  of  the 
Simulium  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Stomoxvt  before  noticed.^ 

The  Rhagio  Columbaachennt  of  Fabricius,  a  native  of  Banat  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  a  species  of  Simulium,  and 
one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  insects  which  attack  man  and  do- 
mestic animals.  (See  Kollar'swork  on  Obnoxious  Insects  ;  a  translatioii 
of  part  of  which,  by  the  Misses  Loudon,  has  recently  been  published. 
The  work  of  Pohl  and  Kollar  on  the  obnoxious  insects  of  Braxil  also 
contains  many  notices  of  their  attacks  upon  man.) 

It  is  not  therefore  incredible  that  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  as  is  related, 
should  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis  by  a  plague  of 
gnats,  which,  attacking  his  elephants  and  beasts  of  burthen,  so  cauMd  the 
rout  of  his  army,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  miracle  to  which  it  was 
attributed*;  nor  that  the  inhabitants  of  various  cities,  as  Moufiet  has  col- 
lected from  different  authors',  should,  by  an  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  this  plague,  have  been  compelled  to  desert  them ;  or  that  by  their 
power  to  do  mischief,  like  other  conquerors  who  have  been  the  torment  of 
the  human  race,  they  should  have  attained  to  fame,  and  have  given  their 
name  to  bays,  towns,  and  even  to  considerable  territories.^ 


served,  speaking  of  his  residence  at  the  Havana.  **The  disagreeables  are  ants^ 
scorpions,  mygales,  and  mosquitos.  The  latter  were  quite  a  pest  on  my  first 
arrival  within  the  tropics  ;  but  now  I  mind  them  about  as  much  as  I  did  gnaU  m 
England.** 

1  Humboldt's  Penonal  NarratiM^  £.  T.  v.  87.  Most  writers  by  the  term  mos* 
qnitoe  mean  gnats ;  and  for  them  it  is  chiedy  employed,  but  may  be  regarded  as 
including  both  plagues. 

s  Theodorit.  U»t,  Ecd.  L  ii.  c  80. 

'  Mouflet,  85.    Amorenx,  119. 

^  Viz.  Motquitit  Ba^  in  St.  Christopher's ;  Motquiiot,  a  town  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba ;  and  the  JHowqutto  country  in  North  America.  Though  in  many  eases  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  gnats,  it  is  certain  that  a  little  care  would 
often  secure  the  inmates  of  houses,  disunt  from  stagnant  waters,  from  these  pests, 
for  which  thev  have  solely  to  thank  their  open  water-tubs  or  cisterns  in  their  gar- 
dens, in  which  thev  are  constantlv  breeding.  Dr,  Franklin,  whose  admirable  lubit 
of  minute  observation  embraced  all  subjects,  long  since  pointed  this  out,  and  I  myself 
found  that  the  gnats  which  so  annoyed  us  in  the  house  we  occupied  at  Piaa  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  as  to  require  gause  mosanito  curtains  to  all  the  beds,  though  it  was 
far  distant  from  the  river  or  any  pond,  all  proceeded  from  an  open  ornamental  stone 
cistern  in  the  garden,  constantly  left  half  full  of  water;  and  lam  persuaded  that 
to  a  similar  cause  may  be  chiefly  attributed  the  gnats  so  often  found  in  continental 
towns  not  situated  near  to  canals'  or  stagnant  pools.  The  remedv  is  equallr  obvious  and 
easy.  Either  open  water-tubs  and  cisterns  should  be  prdacriSed,  or  a  nw  small  fish 
keptin  them  to  destroy  the  larva  of  the  gnau  as  fast  as  th^  breed.    Trees  being 
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And  now,  which  seems  to  you  the  greatest  terror,  that  the  forest  should 
resound  with  the  roar  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  or  with  the  hum  of  the 
^nat  ?  Which  evil  is  the  most  to  be  deprecated,  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
ferocious  animals,  terrible  as  they  are  for  their  cruelty  and  strength,  or  to 
live  amidst  the  polar  or  tropical  mvriads  of  mosquitos,  and  be  subject  to 
the  torture  of  their  incessant  attacks  'f  When  you  consider  that  from  the 
one,  prudence  and  courage  may  secure  or  defend  us  without  any  material 
sacrifice  of  our  daily  comforts;  while  to  be  at  rest  from  the  other,  we 
must  either  render  ourselves  disgusting  by  filthy  unguents,  or  be  sufibcated 
by  fumigations,  or  be  content  to  be  bound,  head,  hand,  and  foot,  shut  out 
from  the  respiration  of  the  common  air,  and  even  thus  scarcely  escape 
from  their  annoyance ;  you  will  feel  convinced  that  the  former  is  the  more 
tolerable  evil  or  the  two,  and  be  inclined  to  think  that  those  cities,  from 
which  the  lions  were  driven  away  bv  the  more  powerful  gnats,  were  no 
great  gainers  by  the  exchange.^  Witn  what  grateful  hearts  ought  the  pri- 
vileged inhabitants  of  these  happy  islands  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  the 
goodness  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  distinguished  us  from  the 
less  favoured  nations  of  the  globe,  by  what  may  be  deemed  an  immunity 
from  this  tormenting  pest  I  for  the  inroads  which  they  make  on  our 
comfort,  when  contrasted  with  what  so  many  other  people  of  every  climate 
suffer  from  them,  are  mere  nothing.  When  we  behold  on  one  side  of  us 
the  ravages  of  the  wide-wastins;  sword,  on  another  those  of  infectious 
disease  or  pestilence,  on  a  third  famine  destroying  its  myriads,  and  on  a 
fourth  life  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  terror  of  **  noisome  beasts,"  and 
the  attack  of  noxious  insects ;  and  when  we  look  at  home  and  see  every 
one  eating  his  bread  in  peace,  protected  in  his  enjoyments  by  equal  laws 
without  fearing  the  sword  of  the  oppressor ;  not  scourged  by  pestilence  or 
fiunine,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  no  ferocious  animal,  and  comparatively 
speaking  but  slightly  visited  by  the  annoyance  of  insect  tormentors  ;  anci 
especially  when  we  further  reflect  that  it  is  his  mercy  and  not  our  merits 
which  has  induced  him  thus  to  overwhelm  us  with  blessings,  while  other 
countries  have  been  made  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  his  fury,  we  shall 
see  reason  for  an  increased  degree  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude,  and, 
instead  of  repining,  be  well  content  with  our  lot,  though  our  offences 
have  not  wholly  been  passed  over,  and  we  have  been  **  beaten  with  few 
stripes." 

Besides  the  insects  that  seek  to  make  us  their  food,  there  are  others 
which,  although  we  are  apt  to  regard  them  with  the  greatest  horror*  do 
not  attack  us  with  this  view,  but  usually  to  revenge  some  injury  which 
they  have  received,  or  apprehend  from  us.  Foremost  in  the  list  of  these 
are  those  with  four  wings,  which,  according  to  the  observation  of  Pliny 
before  quoted,  carry  their  weapon,  an  instrument  of  revenge,  in  their  tail. 


Cerally  foand  to  karbour  gnats,  are,  on  this  account,  banished  from  the  neighbour-, 
d  of  dwelling  houses  in  America  and  other  hot  countries,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
occupants  in  other  respects ;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  that  at  Trieste  it 
has  oeen  observed  that  horse-chestnut  trees  planted  near  a  bouse,  so  far  from  en* 
oouraging  gnats,  drive  them  away,  none  ever  appearing  in  houses  surrounded  with 
these  trees,  though  abundant  where  other  kinds  prevail,  a  fact  which,  if  confirmed  in 
other  countries,  would  be  well  worth  acting  upon. 
I  Hoiifibt,85. 
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'I'tii-a<)  all  b«liiiiB  to  the  Linoeaa  order  H^menaplera;  and  the  tremendom 
Hiui*  *n\\  wliicn  they  lonoy  ua,  are  two  dart«  finer  than  a  hair,  rumiBheil 
till  ihvir  oilier  tide  at  the  end  with  several  barba  not  lisible  to  the  naked 
^yUiHiid  oach  moving  in  the  groove  of  a  acrong  and  often  curved  iheath, 
lri'i|iiBnlly  miilakeii  Tor  the  tting,  which,  when  the  darta  enter  the  flesh, 
iiiiiully  hijecli  a  drop  of  tubtle  venom,  furnithed  from  a  |iecidiar  vessel  in 
wliiih  il  in  aecreled.  Into  the  wound,  occBHioning,  especially  if  the  darti  be 
tint  extracted,  ■  considerable  cuinour,  accompanied  bv  very  acute  pain. 
Many  insects  are  thus  armed  and  have  this  power.  'Twice  1  have  been 
Mung  by  an  Iclmeumon ;  first  by  one  with  a  concealed  sting,  and  after- 
warji  by  another  of  the  family  of  Pimpia  Man^ulalor,  with  a  very  long 
DKnerted  one.  I  had  held  the  inaect  by  its  sting,  which  it  withdrew  from 
helween  my  fingers  with  surprising  farce,  and  then,  as  if  in  revenge,  stung 
me.  Pampilut  vutiaa,  one  of  the  spider-wasps,  once,  in  this  way,  gave 
me  acute  pain.  Mr.  W,  S.  MacLeay  states  that  ni  the  Havana  be  was 
once  stung  by  a  gigantic  Pantpilui  (prolubly  P.  Hetoi),  from  which  he 
«uirer«d  a  very  short-lived  pain,  but  the  wound  bled  as  if  punctured  by  a 
pin.  The  bleeding,  he  conjectures,  carried  off  the  venom.  But  the  insects 
which  in  this  respect  principally  attract  our  notice  by  exciting  our  fears, 
are  the  hive-bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  hornet.  The  first  of  these,  the  bee, 
Bometimea  manifests  an  antipathy  to  particuUr  individuals,  whom  it  attacks 
and  wound*  without  provocation ;  but  the  two  last,  though  apparently 
the  most  formidable,  are  not  so  ill-tempered  as  lliey  are  conceived  to  be, 
seldom  molestini;  those  who  do  not  first  interfere  with  or  disturb  them. 
We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  homel  (but  whether  it  was  the  common 
species  is  uncertain)  was  employed  by  Providence  lo  drive  out  the  im- 

fioui  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  or  subdue  them  under  the  hands  of  the 
■raelitei.' — The  effect  produced  by  the  stin;;  of  these  animals  is  diSerenc 
in  different  peraoat.  To  aome  they  occasion  only  a  very  slight  iocon* 
venience  or  a  momentary  pain :  others  feel  the  smart  of  the  wounds  which 
they  ioflii;t  lor  several  days,  and  are  thrown  into  fevers  by  them  ;  and  to 
some  they  have  even  proved  fatal.'  Yet  these  insects  are  certainly,  in 
general,  but  a  trifling  evil.  Thev  become,  however,  especially  aaipt,  a 
very  serious  one  to  many,  from  the  mere  dread  of  being  stuns  by  ihem, 
even  though  the;  should  iu>t  carry  their  fears  to  the  same  length  with  the 
lady  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fairfax*,  in  tlie  PAiloiopAuai  TnaaafTtioru,  who  had 
sucn  a  horror  of  them  that  during  the  season  in  which  they  abound  in 
houses,  she  always  confined  herself  to  her  apartment.  An  insect  of  a 
tribe  never  before  suspected  of  being  endowed  with  such  a  mode  of  annoy- 
ance, one  of  the  order  Lepidaptera,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
said  to  defend  itself  when  captured  by  stinging,  whence  it  is  there  named 
the  Bee-molh,  and  it  is  added  that  the  puncture,  which  is  very  painful,  is 
speedily  followed  by  swelling  and  infUmmation.* 

Ault  are  insects  of  this  order,  which,  though  our  iodigenotis  species  may 
tic  regarded  u  hannlet*,  in  aome  countries  are  gifted  with  double  means 
ot'oiminance,  both  from  their  sdn^  and  their  bite.  A  green  kind  id  New 
Eolith  Wale*  was  obaerved  by  Sir  Joseph   Banks   to  inflict  a  wound 
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scarcely  less  painful  than  the  sting  of  a  bee.^  Another,  from  the  intole- 
rable anguish  occasioned  by  its  bite,  which  resembles  that  produced  by  a 
spark  of  fire  and  seems  attended  by  venom,  is  called  ihejirc'-ant.  Captain 
Stedman  relates  that  this  caused  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  to  start  and 
jump  about  as  if  scalded  with  boiling  water;  and  its  nests  were  so 
uumerous  that  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  them.*  We  are  told  of  a  third 
species,  which  emulates  the  scorpion  in  the  malignity  of  its  sting  or  bite.' 
jtnox,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  mentions  a  black  ant,  called  by  the  natives 
CodtSa,  which  he  says  '*  bites  desperately,  as  bad  as  if  a  man  were  burnt 
by  a  coal  of  fire ;  but  they  are  of  a  noble  nature,  and  will  not  begin  unless 
you  disturb  them."  The  reason  the  Cinghalese  assign  for  the  horrible 
pain  occasioned  by  their  bite  is  curious,  and  will  serve  to  amuse  you. 
**  Formerly  these  ants  went  to  ask  a  wife  of  the  I^oyOy  a  venomous  and 
noble  kind  of  snake ;  and  because  they  had  such  a  high  spirit  to  dare  to 
offer  to  be  related  to  such  a  generous  creature,  they  had  this  virtue  be- 
stowed upon  them  that  they  should  sting  after  this  manner.  And  if  they 
bad  obtained  a  wife  of  the  Noya,  they  should  have  had  the  privilege  to 
sting  full  as  bad  as  he.*'  ^  Stedman's  story  of  a  large  ant  that  stripped  the 
trees  of  their  leaves,  to  feed,  as  was  supposed,  a  blind  serpent  under 
ground^,  is  somewhat  akin  to  this :  as  is  also  another,  related  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  mine;  of  a  species  of  Mantis,  now  in  m^  cabinet,  taken  in  one  of 
tbe  Indian  Islands,  which,  according  to  the  received  opinion  amongst  the 
natives,  was  the  parent  of  all  their  serpents.  Whence,  unless  perhaps 
firom  their  noxious  qualities,  could  this  idea  of  a  connexion  between  in- 
sects and  these  reptiles  be  derived  ?  But  to  return  from  this  digression  — 
Madame  Merian's  Ant  of  Visitation  (Atta  cephalotei)  will  be  considered 
in  a  subsequent  letter :  but  I  cannot  here  omit  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Don  Felix  de  Azara,  a  Spanish  traveller,  who  confirms  her  account, -» 
that  these  animals  are  so  alarming  and  tremendous  in  their  attacks,  that  if 
they  enter  a  house  in  the  night,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  rise  with  all 
speed  and  run  off  in  their  shirts. 

I  must  next  direct  your  attention  to  an  insect,  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  has  been  in  every  age  an  object  of  terror  and  abhorrence  —  I 
mean  the  redoubted  scorpum.  And  though  I  shall  not,  with  Aristotle,  tell 
you  of  Persian  kings  employing  armies  for  several  days  in  destroying  them; 
or,  with  Pliny,  of  countries  that  the^  have  depopulated  ;  yet  my  account 
will  not  be  devoid  of  that  species  of  mterest  which  the  dread  of  its  power 
to  do  us  injury  imparts  to  any  object.  Could  you  see  one  of  these  fero- 
douB  animals,  pernaps  a  foot  in  length,'  a  size  to  which  they  sometimes 
attain,  advancing  towards  you  in  their  usual  menacing  attitude,  with  its 
daws  expanded,  and  its  many -jointed  tail  turned  over  its  head  ;  were  your 
heart  ever  so  stout,  I  think  you  would  start  back  and  feel  a  horror  come 
across  you  ;  and  though  you  knew  not  the  animal,  you  would  conclude 
that  such  an  aspect  of  malignity  must  be  the  precursor  of  malignant  effects. 
Nor  would  you  be  mistaken,  as  you  will  presently  see.  This  alarming 
animal,  thou^,  like  hymenopterous  insects,  it  is  armed  with  a  sting,  is  in 
no  respect  related  to  that  order,  and  forms  the  only  penus,  at  present 
known,  of  the  others  that  is  so  armed.    Even  its  sting  is  totally  different 

I  Hawkesworth'B  Cook,  ill  223.    •  Stedman,  ii.  94, 

*  Bingley,  iii  386,  first  edit.        ^  Knox's  Ceybn,  2^       «  Stedman,  ii.  H2. 
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from  that  of  bees,  wasps,  and  other  JfymenopterOy  being  more  analogous  to 
the  venomous  tooth  of  serpents  ;  it  wounds  us  with  no  barbed  darts  con- 
cealed in  a  sheath,  but  only  with  a  simple  incurved  mucro  terminating  an 
ampullaceous  joint.  Two  orifices,  or,  according  to  some,  three,  are  said 
to  instil  the  poison,  which,  we  are  informed,  is  sometimes  as  white  as  milk. 
This  venom  in  our  European  species  is  seldom  attended,  accept  to  minor 
animals,  by  any  very  serious  consequences ;  yet  when  it  is  communicated 
by  the  scorpion  of  warmer  climates  it  produces  more  baneful  effects.  The 
sting  of  certain  kinds  common  in  South  America  causes  fevers,  numbness 
in  various -parts  of  the  body,  tumours  in  the  tongue,  and  dimness  of  sight, 
which  symptoms  last  from  twenty -four  to  forty- eight  hours.  The  only 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  who  were  stung  by  them  in  Ein'pt, 
was  amputation.  One  species  is  said  to  occasion  madness  ;  and  the  black 
scorpion,  both  of  South  American  and  Ceylon,  frequently  inflicts  a  mortal 
wound.  ^  No  known  animal  is  more  cruel  and  ferocious  in  its  manners  ; 
they  kill  and  devour  their  own  young  without  pity  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom,  and  they  arc  equally  savage  to  their  fellows  when  grown  up.  Terrible 
liowever  and  revolting  as  these  creatures  appear,  we  are  gravely  told  by 
Naud£,  that  there  is  a  species  of  scorpion  in  Italy  which  is  domesticated, 
and  put  between  the  sheets  to  cool  the  beds  during  the  heats  of  summer  1 1 ' 

I  must  next  say  souiething  of  insects  that  annoy  us  solely  by  their/sttw. 
Of  this  description  is  Gateodtt  aranetndtt,  which  is  related  to  the  scorpion, 
although  devoid  of  a  sting.  The  bite  of  this  animal,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Russia',  is  represented  to  be  of^en  fatal 
both  to  man  and  beast.  Another  species  of  Galeodes  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Lichtenstein,  which,  from  toe  tnvial  name  that  he  has  given  it 
(JatalU),  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  venomous  as  the  former.^ 

The  bite  of  one  of  tne  centipedes  (5ct»A>pm</iiamorii/aj»f)— the  under  jaws, 
or  rather  arms,  of  which  are  armed  with  a  strong  claw,  furnished  like  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion  with  an  orifice,  visible  under  a  common  lens,  from  which 
poison  issues — is  less  tremendous  than  that  of  the  animal  last  mentioned  .- 
but  though  not  mortal,  its  wounds  are  more  painful  than  those  produced 
by  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  ;  and  as  these  animals  creep  everywhere,  even 
into  beds,  they  must  be  very  annoying  in  warm  climates  where  they  abound. 
Dr.  Martin  Lister  in  his  Tranebt  has  given  us  a  figure  of  an  insect  related 
to  this  genus,  that  he  saw  in  Plumier*8  collection,  which  appears  to  have 
been  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
having  ninety-five  legs  on  each  side,  the  first  eight  of  which  are  armed  with 
double  claws,  and  two  inches  ofihe  tail  being  without  legs.  It  may  form 
a  distinct  genus,  and  is  probably  a  native  of  South  America.  Yet  even 
this  monstrous  insect  is  nothing  to  those  at  Carthagena,  mentioned  by 
Ulloa  (if  indeed  we  may  credit  his  account,  or  if  his  translator  has  not  mis- 
taken his  meaning),  which  sometimes  exceeded  a  yard  in  length  and  five 
inches  in  breadth !     The  bite  of  this  gigantic  serpent-like  creature,  he  tells 

1  Un<Mi*a  Vof.  I  61,  62.  Dr.  aarke*8  TVoodb,  L  466.  Amoiwuc,  197.  Mr. 
W.  8.  HacLcay  relates  to  roe  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  iiavana  he  wasstanK 
by  aa  immense  scorpioo,  bat  wss  agreeably  suipriMd  to  find  the  pain  coosiderably 
less  than  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  of  iacomparaoly  shorter  duration. 

*  Andrew's  Atuethtei,  42«.  See  on  the  subject  of  Scorpions,  Amoreuz,  41—54. 
176—204. 

•  Jbab.  Stffpl.  294.  2.  «  CataL  Ham.  1797, 151--19S. 
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us,  is  mortal,  as  well  it  may,  if  a  timely  remedy  be  not  applied.  From  its 
C}'lindrical  form  it  should  be  a  Julus} 

Id  this  catalogue  of  noxious  insects  I  must  not  omit  those  which  every' 
where  force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  and  are  viewed  with  general 
disgust.  I  mean  the  numerous  family  of  Arachne,  the  insidious  spiders. 
Few  of  these,  however,  are  really  personal  assailants  of  man.  The 
principal  is  that  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  and  has 
so  much  employed  the  pens  of  naturalists  and  physicians— ^ the  famous 
Taranluia  {Lycosa  Tarantula),  The  effects  ascribed  to  its  wounds,  and 
their  wonderful  cure  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  music  and  dancing,  have 
long  been  celebrated :  but  after  all  there  seems  to  have  been  more  of  fraud 
than  of  truth  in  the  business  :  and  the  whole  evil  appears  to  consist  in 
swelling  and  inflammation.  Dr.  Clavitio  submitted  to  be  bitten  by  this 
animal,  and  no  bad  effects  ensued ;  and  the  Count  de  Borch,  a  Folish 
nobleman,  bribed  a  man  to  undergo  the  same  experiment,  in  whom  the  only 
result  was  a  swelling  in  the  hand,  attended  by  intolerable  itching.  The 
fellow's  sole  remedy  was  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  charmed  away  all  his  pain 
without  the  aid  of  pipe  and  tabor.' 

There  is,  however,  a  spider  (Theridium  IS-guttaluni)  the  bite  of  which 
is  said  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  even  mortal.  Thiebaut  de  Berneaud,  in  his 
Voyage  to  Elba^f  affirms  that  in  the  Volterrano  he  knew  that  several  country 
people  and  domestic  animals  died  in  consequence  of  it.  And,  according  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  a  spider,  called  there  the  Teiidaranian,  is  found  in  Marocco, 
which  has  venomous  powers  equally  formidable.  The  bite  of  this  insect, 
which  is  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  hornet,  but  rounder,  and  spins  a 
web  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  is  said  to  be  so  poisonous  that  the 
person  bitten  survives  but  a  few  hours.  In  the  cork-forests  the  sportsman, 
eager  in  his  pursuit  of  game,  frequently  carries  away  on  his  garments  this 
fatal  insect,  which  is  asserted  always  to  make  towards  the  head  before  in- 
flicting its  deadly  wound.^ 

I  suspect  you  will  think  this  list  long  enough  ;  and  I  believe  it  includes 
the  most  remarkable  insects  that  assail  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  to  answer 
either  the  demands  of  hunger  or  the  stimulus  of  revenge.  There  is  how- 
ever a  third  class  of  insect  annoyers,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  which,  though  they  neither  make  us  their  food,  nor  attack  us  under 
the  impulse  of  fear  or  revenge,  incommode  us  extremely  in  other  ways. 
These  must  now  be  detailed  to  you. 

How  extremely  unpleasant  is  the  sensation  which  that  very  minute  fly 
{Thrift phytapus)  excites  in  sultry  weather,  merely  by  creepmg  over  our 
skin  1  I  have  sometimes  found  this  almost  intolerable.  A  similar  torment, 
reckoned  by  UUoa  a  kind  of  mosquito,  infests  the  inhabitants  of  Cartha- 
gena  in  South  America.  They  are  there  called  Manias  Blancas,  and 
creeping  between  the  threads  of  the  gauze  curtains  that  keep  off* the  former 
pest,  though  they  do  not  bite,  occasion  an  itching  that  is  dreadfully  tor- 
menting.*   But  these  are  nothing  compared  with  the  teasing  attacks  of 

1  Ulloa't  Voyage^  I  61.  ^  Amorenx,  217.  226.    See  also  67—70. 

s  p.  81.  *  Jackson's  Marocco^  second  edit. 

•  Ulloa,  i  64.  Probably  the  Cafafi,  a  white  flv  noticed  by  Humboldt,  is 
tynoaymoua  with  this  of  Ulloa,  which  could  only  be  prevented  from  creeping 
between  the  threads  of  the  curtains  by  keeping  them  wet  Fertonal  NamUiv^i 
E.T.V.107. 
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another  gnat  (ShnuRum  repiani),  which,  as  Linn6  informs  us,  who  mis- 
named it  a  Cuiex,  is  so  incredibly  numerous  in  Lapfamd,  as  entirely  to 
cover  a  man's  body,  turning  a  white  dress  into  a  black  one,  occupying 
the  whole  atmosphere,  filling  the  mouth,  nostrils,  eves,  and  ears  ot  tra* 
vellers,  and  thus  preventing  respiration,  and  almost  choking  them.  These 
little  animals,  he  says,  do  not  bite,  but  torture  incessantly  by  their  titilla- 
tion.' — In  New  South  Wales  a  small  ant  was  observed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  inhabiting  the  roots  of  a  plant,  which  when  disturbed  rushed  out 
by  myriads,  and  running  over  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  produced  m 
sensation  of  this  kind  that  was  worse  than  pain. 

The  common  house-fly  is  with  us  often  sufficiently  annoying  at  the 
close  of  summer,  so  as  to  have  led  the  celebrated  Italian  U^  Foscolo* 
when  residing  here,  to  call  it  one  of  his  three  *' miseries  of  bfe."*  But 
we  know  nothing  of  it  as  a  tormentor  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Eurooe.— "  I  met  (says  Arthur  Young  in  hb  interesting  Draveig 
thrmigh  France)^  between  Predelles  and  Thuyts,  mulberries  and  flies  at  the 
same  time ;  by  the  term  Jliet  I  mean  those  myriads  of  them  which  form 
the  most  disagreeable  circumstance  of  the  southern  climates.  They  are 
the  first  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Olive  district  of  France :  it  is 
not  that  they  bite,  sting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buis,  tease,  and  worry  ;  your 
mouth,  eyes,  ears*  and  nose,  are  full  of  them ;  they  swarm  on  every  eatable, 
— ^firuit,  sugar,  milk,  everything  is  attacked  by  them  in  such  myriads,  that 
if  they  are  not  incessantly  driven  awayby  a  person  who  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  impossible.  They  are,  however,  caught  on  pre- 
pared paper  and  other  contrivances  with  so  much  ease  and  in  such  quan* 
titles,  that,  were  it  not  from  negligence,  they  could  not  abound  in  such 
incredible  quantities.  If  I  farmed  in  these  countries,  I  think  I  should 
manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with  dead  flies.  —  I  have  been  much 
surprised  that  the  late  learned  Mr.  Harmer  should  think  it  odd  to  find, 
by  writers  who  treated  of  southern  dimates,  that  driving  away  flies  was  an 
object  of  importance.  Had  he  been  with  me  in  Spain  and  m  Languedoc 
in  July  and  August,  he  would  have  been  very  hi  mm  thinking  there  was 
anything  odd  in  it.*** 

1  LaeH  Lamx  I  208,  iM,  It  Lapp.  882, 888.  It  appssit,  howevw,  from  other 
aothon,  that  tncr  do  bit«. 

«  Ammal  Obitway,  1828,  p.  898. 

'  Tonng't  TrapJt  m  /Vance,  L  288.  Tbeie  fliei  srs  equally  trouUsMmo  sad 
tonneiiting  in  Swtdcn  (Me  Aman.  Acad,  lii.  848.),  and  also  in  the  United  States, 
where  Mr.  Stewart  and  CaptMarryat  make  frequent  and  jpievona  complaints  of 
them,  the  latter  aanerting  that  ia  lome  places  they  were  miy  to  the  square  inch, 
as  I  believe  they  literally  were  ia  a  small  ina  where  we  took  breakfrst  in  September, 
1880,  on  our  road  to  Chamouai  from  Geneva. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  and,  as  yet,  nnezplaiaed  fact,  that  if  nets  of  thread  or  string 
with  meshes  a  ftiU  inch  sqnare,  be  stretched  over  the  open  windows  of  a  room  in 
summer  or  autumn,  when  flies  are  the  greatest  nuisance,  not  a  single  one  will  Ten- 
ture  to  enter  from  without ;  so  that  by  this  simple  plan  a  house  may  be  kept  free  from 
these  pests,  while  the  adjoinlnff  ones  which  hare  not  had  nets  applied  to  their  win- 
dows, will  swarm  with  them.  In  order,  however,  that  the  protection  should  be  effi- 
cient, it  it  necessaiT  that  the  rooms  to  which  it  is  applied  should  have  the  light  enter 
by  om  tidt  only ;  ror  in  thoee  which  bare  a  thorougn  light  the  flies  pass  through  th« 
BMshes  without  scruple.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  singular  facta,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  paper  bV  W.  Spence  in  TVona  EmL  S<k.  LomSL  vol.  i.  p.  1.,  and  aleo  to 
one  in  the  same  wora,  voL  ii.  p.  45.  by  the  Ker.  E.  Stanley  (subsequently  Bishop  of 
Korwich),  who  baring  made  some  of  the  experiments  suggested  by  Mr.  ^encsb 
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Our  firieod  Captain  Green,  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  the  East  India  Com* 
panjf's  native  troops,  relates  to  roe,  that  in  India,  when  the  mangoes  are  ripe, 
which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  a  very  minute  black  fly  makes  its 
appearance,  which,  because  it  flies  in  swarms  into  the  eyes,  is  ver^ 
troublesome,  and  causes  much  pain,  is  c^ed  there  the  eye^jiy.  At  this 
season  the  eyes  are.  attacked  by  a  disease,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
eating  the  mangoes,  but  more  probably  the  result  of  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  fly  in  question,  which,  however,  they  admit  carries  the  infection 
firom  one  person  to  another.  « 

You  know  that  the  hairs  taken  from  the  pods  of  Doiu^oi  prunent  and 
wrens  L.,  commonly  called  Cowhage.waA  Cow'^tch\  occasion  a  most  violent 
itching,  but  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  those  of  the  caterpUtars  of  several 
moths  will  produce  the  same  disagreeable  effect.  One  of  these  is  the  pro- 
cession-moth (Cuethocampa  procettionea),  of  which  Reaumur  has  given  so 
interesting  an  account.  In  consequence  of  their  short  stiff  hairs  sticking 
in  bis  skin,  after  handling  them,  he  suffered  extremely  for  several  days  ; 
and  beins  ignorant  at  first  of  the  cause  of  the  itching,  and  rubbing  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  he  brought  on  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  open  them.  Ladies  were  affected  even  by  going  too  near  the  nest 
of  the  animal,  and  found  their  necks  full  of  troublesome  tumours,  occa- 


foond  that  by  extending  over  the  ootside  of  his  windows  nets  of  a  very  fine  pack- 
thread with  meshes  1^  inch  to  the  square,  so  fine  and  comparatively  invisible  that 
there  was  no  apparent  diminatioa  either  of  light  or  the  distant  view,  he  was  enabled 
for  the  remainder  of  the  sammer  and  aatamn  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  with  open  win- 
dows without  the  annoyance  he  had  previously  experienced  from  the  intrusion  of 
flies,  often  so  troublesome  that  he  was  obliged  on  the  hottest  days  to  for^o  the 
loxnxy  of  admitting  the  air  by  even  partially  raising  the  sashes.  ''But  no  sooner 
(he  observes)  had  I  set  my  nets  than  I  was  relieved  from  my  disagreeable  visitors. 
1  could  perceive  and  hear  them  hovering  on  the  other  side  of  my  barriers;  but 
though  they  now  and  then  settled  on  the  meshes,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  one  venturing  to  cross  the  boundanr.** 

It  is  singular,  too,  as  was  first  pomted  out  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Spence  (^Ent,  Tram,  i. 
7.)  that  Herodotus  2200  years  ago  stated  that  the  Egyptian  fishermen  protected 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  attacks  of  mosauitos  b^^^  spreading  their 
fishing-nets  over  their  beds ;  a  fact  which  has  greatly  puzzled  all  his  commentators, 
who,  not  conceiving  the  possibility  of  mosquitos  being  kept  off  by  fishing-nets,  which 
must  necessarily  have  wide  meshes,  have  supposed  the  father  of  history'  to  have 
alluded  to  some  protection  of  fine  linen  similar  to  the  gauze  nets  now  used  against 
these  insects.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  maViy  other  instances,  the  supposed  error  is  not 
that  of  Herodotus,  but  of  his  commentiltors,  who,  ignorant  of  the  fact  above  related 
as  to  flies  being  excluded  by  wide>meshed  nets,  could  not  conceive  of  it  in  the  case 
of  mosqnitos;  yet,  in  confirmation  of  its  accuracy,  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  that 
he  was  assured  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  travelled  in  America,  that  he  had  often 
had  mosquito  nets  with  meshes  an  inch  square  put  over  his  bed,  and  had  found  them 
a  perfect  security  from  their  bites,  though,  as  is  well  known,  they  will  creep  through 
any  small  hole  in  an  ordinary  gauze  net 

In  concluding  this  long  note  it  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of  house  flies 
might  be  greathr  lessened  in  large  towns,  if  the  stable  dung,  in  which  their  larvs  are 
chiefly  supposed  to  feed,  were  kept  in  pits  closed  by  trap  doors,  so  that  the  females 
could' not  deposit  their  eggs  in  it.  At  Venice,  where  no  horses  are  kept,  it  is  said 
there  are  no  house  flies ;  a  statement  which  1  regret  not  having  heard  before  being 
there,  that  I  might  have  inquired  as  to  its  truth. 

1  Cowhage  has  been  administered  with  success  as  an  anthdmintie^  as  has  likewise 
spun  glan  pounded ;  the  spicula  of  these  substances  destroying  the  worms.  The 
hair  of  the  caterpillars  here  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  larva  of  £uprepia 
Caja  (the  Tiger-Moth),  might  probablv  be  equally  efiicacious. 
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aioned  by  short  bail-,  or    .  of  \nh\  brought  by  the  winJ.'     Of 

this  nature  iilso,  is  tin-  ■  n.  ■■:  ■  /'  ■■■;  ■  of  the  ancients,  the  moth  of 
the  fir  {Cnel/ioaimpa  Pi:vi'raiin)ii),  ilic  liiiir-  of  «liicli  are  said  to  occasion 
a  v«7  intense  d«rree  orjiain,  Wt,  fever, iti'lui)-,  ami  restlessness.  It  was 
accounted  by  the  Romans  a  very  deleterioiK  pi''  im,  as  is  evident  from  the 
circumslance  of  the  Corndian  law  "ifc  sktir:i<"  hv'm^  extended  to  persons 
who  administered  Pilj/acanipa,^ 

la  these  cases  the  injarv  is  the  consequence  of  irritation  produced  by 
the  hair  of  the  anim^ ;  hut  lliere  are  facts  on  record,  which  prove  that  the 
juices  of  miuiy  insects  are  equally  dclcturlous.  Amoreux,  from  a  work  of 
Turner,  an  English  writer  on  tiit:ii](.-au-<  diseases,  has  giving  the  folloning 
rcinarkaUe  history  of  the  ill  eflecis  proJuced  by  those  of  tpidert.  When 
Turner  was  it  young  iiraclitioner,  he  » m  called  to  visit  a  woman,  whose 
custom  it  was,  every  time  she  wi'iit  into  the  cellar  with  a  candle,  to  burn 
tbe  spidcr.s  and  their  webs.  She  had  ol^en  observed  when  she  thus 
cruelly  amused  herself,  that  the  odour  of  the  burning  spiders  had  so  much 
sffectcd  ber  head,  tliat  all  objects  leemed  to  turn  round,  which  was  occa- 
sionitlly  succeeded  by  fainliugs,  cold  sweats,  and  slight  Tomitings :  but, 
notnithstundin)'  this,  she  found  so  much  pleasure  in  lorntenting  these 
poor  anini»ls,  iliat  nothing  could  cure  her  of  this  madness,  till  sne  met 
with  the  following  accident :  the  iegs  of  one  of  these  unhappy  spiders 
happened  to  stick  in  the  canille,  so  that  it  coutd  not  disengage  itself  ;  and 
the  body  at  length  bursting.',  the  venoio  was  ejaculated  into  the  eyes  and 
upon  the  lips  of  its  per^ecutrix.  In  consei|Ui  ;m'  of  this,  one  of  the  former 
becume  itiflametl,  the  latter  swelled  exces^u  t ;  i ,  even  :he  tongue  and  gums 
were  slightly  affected,  and  a  continual  voTiui;n  atti'iuled  these  symptoms. 
In  spite  of  every  remedy  the  swelling  of  the  l.j -•  continued  to  increase, 
till  at  length  an  old  woman,  by  the  simple  iipjiii^iiiii':,  for  fifteen  days  of 
the  leaves  and  juice  of  plantain,  together  »ith  some  spider's  web,  ran 
away  wiih.ull  the  glory  ol  the  cure."  Ulioa  gives  us  a  remarkable  account 
of  a  species  of  spider,  or  perhaps  mile,  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  common  in 
Popayan,  called  Co^  or  Cnf/ba,  and  usually  found  in  the  comers  of  walls 
and  among  the  herbage,  tbu  vennm  of  which  is  of  such  malignity,  that  on 
crushing  the  iusect,  il'uny  foil  on  the  skin  of  either  man  or  beast,  it  imme- 
diately penetrates  into  tlu-  Hesh,  and  causes  large  tumours,  which  are  soon 
succeeded  by  death,  Yc:[,  he  furthN  observes,  if  it  be  crushed  between 
the  palms  of  the  handx,  which  are  usually  callous,  no  bad  consequence 
ensues.  People  who  travel  along  the  valleys  of  the  Neyba,  where  these 
insects  .ibound,  are  w.irni.'d  by  thrar  Indian  attendants,  if  they  feel  any- 
thing stin^inc  them,  or  crawling  on  thnr  neck  or  face,  not  so  much  as  to 
lift  up  their  hand  to  llie  place,  the  texture  of  the  Ooya  being  so  delicate 
that  the  least  force  causes  them  to  burst,  without  which  there  is  no 
duiger,  as  they  seem  otherwise  harmless  animuls.  The  traveller  points 
out  the  spot  where  he  feels  the  creature  to  one  of  his  companions,  who, 
if  it  be  a  Coya,  blows  it  away.     If  this  account  does  not  exaggerate  the 

1  Keanm.  iL  191.  IBS.  According  to  Dr.  NIchoIii,  the  procession ary  caterpillan 
also  Hurete  frorn  tks  external  snifaue  of  their  skin  a  ebarp  jaice  which  assumes  a 
farinaceous  form,  aadli  very  injnrlnLi?  to  thmethat  inspire  it,  causing  workmea,  who 
ate  occupied  in  woods  whero  the  cMernaiars  are  numerous,  to  sicken  very  rapidly, 
fburmei-tter.  Mmwil  ofEnl.  51(1.) 

*  Moaffet,  185.    Plin.  HiMt.  A'uf.  L  xxxviii.  c  0.    Amorous,  1.58. 
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deleterious  quality  of  the  juices  of  this  insect,  it  is  the  most  venomous 
animal  that  is  known  ;  for  he  describes  it  as  much  smaller  than  a  bug. 
The  only  remedy  to  which  the  natives  have  recourse  for  preventing,  the  ill 
effects  arising  from  its  venom  is,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  swelling, 
to  swing  the  patient  over  the  Hame  of  straw  or  long  grass,  which  they  do 
with  great  dexterity:  after  this  operation  he  is  reckoned  to  be  out  of 
danger.^  —  The  poisoned  arrows  which  Indians  employ  against  their 
enemies  have  been  long  celebrated.  The  Coya  ma.v,  in  the  western  world, 
have  furnished  the  poison  for  this  purpose.  An  author  quoted  in  Lesser 
tells  us  that  an  ant  as  big  as  a  bee  is  sometimes  used,  and  that  the  wound 
inflicted  by  weapons  tinctured  with  their  venom  is  incurable.  Patterson 
also  gives  a  receipt  by  which  the  natives  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa  prepare  what  they  reckon  the  most  effectual  poison  for  the  point  of 
their  arrows.  They  mix  the  juice  of  a  species  of  JEuphorlna,  and  a  cater- 
pillar that  feeds  on  a  kind  of  sumach  (Rhus  L.),  and  when  the  mixture  is 
dried  it  is  fit  for  use.' 

And  now  I  think  you  will  allow  that  I  have  made  out  a  tolerable  list  of 
insects  that  attack  or  annoy  man's  body  externally,  and  a  sufficiently 
doleful  history  of  them.  That  the  subject,  however,  may  be  complete,  I 
shall  next  enumerate  those  that,  not  content  with  afflicting  him  with 
exterior  pain  or  evil,  whether  on  the  surface  or  under  the  skin,  bore  into 
his  flesh,  descend  even  into  his  stomach  and  viscera,  derange  his  whole 
system,  and  thus  oflen  occasion  bis  death.  The  punitive  insects  here 
employed  are  usually  larvae  of  the  various  orders,  and  they  are  the  cause 
of  that  genus  of  diseases  I  before  noticed,  and  proposed  to  call  Schole^ 
ckiatis. 

I  shall  begin  my  account  with  the  first  order  of  Linn^,  because  people  in 
general  seem  not  aware  that  any  beetlet  make  their  way  into  the  human 
stomach.  Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence,  which  proves  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  meal-worm  (Tenehrio  MolUor),  although  its  usual  food  is 
flour,  has  often  been  voided  both  by  male  and  female  patients  ;  and  in  one 
instance  is  stated  to  have  occasioned  death.^  How  these  grubs  should 
get  into  the  stomach  it  is  difficult  to  say  —  perhaps  the  eggs  may  have  been 
swallowed  in  some  preparation  of  flour.  But  that  the  animal  should  be 
able  to  sustain' the  neat  of  this  organ,  so  far  exceeding  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  usually  accustomed,  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
all.  —  Dr,  Martin  Lister,  who  to  the  skill  of  the  physician  added  the  most 

1  Ulloa's  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.9.  Hamilton  (Tratels  in  Colombia,  9a  qaoted  in  the 
UUrary  Gazette,  April  28.  1827)  also  mentions  a  spider  called  the  Caya,  rather 
Utrge,  found  in  the  broken  ground  and  among  the  rocks,  from  the  body  of  which  a 
poison  80  active  is  emitted,  that  men  and  mules  have  died  in  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  venomous  moisture  had  fallen  on  them.  This  is  evidently  the  same  insect 
with  that  mentioned  by  Ulloa,  and  confirms  the  above  account  of  its  venomous 
cflbctSa 

s  Waterton  (Wanderings  in  S,  America.  68.)  gives  the  recipe  by  which  the 
Macousho  Indians  prepare  the  poison  in  which  they  dip  their  arrows.  It  consists 
of  a  vine  called  the  VVourali,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient;  the  roots  and 
stalks  of  some  other  plants ;  two  species  of  ants,  the  sting  of  one  of  which  is  so 
venomous  that  it  produces  a  fever ;  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper  {Cap' 
sicum),  and  the  pounded  fangs  of  two  kinds  of  serpents. 

S  Tulpins,  (Hfs.  Mat  I.  ii.  c.51.  t.  7.  f.  3.  Edinb,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum, 
n.  35.  42—48.     Derham,  Physic.  Theol  378.  note  b.     Lowthorp,  Philos.  Trans 

iii  135. 
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proraiintl  kii.<.  mitiiri^,  mentions  an  instance,  communicated  to  him 

by  Mr.  Jcijoji.  i|  i  girl  who  voided  three  heiapod  larve  wmitar  to  what 
■re  found  in  tlie  curen.st's  of  birds',  probably  belonging  eilher  to  theeenuB 
Demattt,  or  Anlhrcnut :  and  in  tiie  German  Ep/iemeridei  the  ease  also  of 
m  ^  ia  recorded,  from  an  abscess  in  the  calf  of  whose  leg  crept  black 
worms  resembling  hectits.' 

The  larvieof  some  liectlo,  an  appears  from  the  deHcrintion,  seem  to  have 
been  ejected  even  (roiinht /ti"--,.  Four  of  these,  of  which  the  largealwaa 
nearly  three  quarters  of  ;i[i  iiii.4i  long,  were  discovered  in  the  mucus  ex- 
pelled after  n  severe  fit  of  ci>ughing  by  a  Udy  aiBicted  with  a  pulmonary 
disease;  ntid  similiir  l:in:[>  of  a  smaller  siie  were  once  afterwards  dis- 
charged  in  tin-  v.um.'  \v:ty? 

No  one  nmilii  Mip|'«~t.'  that  ca/iT]Di//arf,  which  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances, i'oulil  l)i:  mL'L  \uili  alive  in  the  stomach  ;  vet  Dr.  Lister  gives  an 
account  Dt'ii  buy  who  \u^iiii<.'ii  up  several,  which,  ne  lAserves,  had  sixteen 
legs.*  The  eggs  perliiii>s  might  have  been  swallowed  In  salad  ;  and,  as 
vt^ables  moke  a  part  of  most  people's  daily  diet,  enough  might  have 
pused  into  the  stoDiiit;h  to  support  them  when  hatched.  —  Linne  tells  us 
that  the  cattrpillur  of  a  moth  (^Ag/otta  pinguimiiuy,  common  in  houses,  has 
olio  been  found  in  a  simikir  siiuaiioii,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  insect 
infesters.  —  In  a  very  old  tract,  which  gives  a  figure  of  the  insect,  a  cater- 

Cr  of  the  almost  incrcllitiic  length  of  the  middle  finger  is  said  to  have 
voided  from  the  nottrilt  of  a  young  man  long  afflicted  with  dreadful 
pains  in  his  bead.' —  But  the  most  extraordinary  account  wilh  respect  to 
lepidopterous  larvre  (unks^  he  has  mistaken  his  insects)  is  given  by  Azara, 
the  Sfianish  traveller  before  quoted;  who  sa^-s  that  in  South  America 
there  Li  a  targe  brown  moth,  which  deposits  its  young  in  a  kind  of  saliva 
upon  the  ficsh  of  pcrsorn  who  sleep  naked :  these  introduce  themselves 
under  the  akin  without  being  perceived,  where  they  occasion  swelling 
attended  by  inflainmaiH.n  and  violent  pain.  When  the  natives  discover  it, 
they  squeeze  out  the  Uwa:,  which  usually  amount  to  Sve  or  six.° 

But  amongst  ali  the  iinkra,  none  is  mare  fruitful  in  devourers  of  man 
tbao  the  Ii:plci-a.  Tho  Bot-fly  (CEttria  L.)  jou  have,  doubtless,  often 
heard  of,  and  how  aorely  it  annoys  our  cattle  and  other  quadrupeds  ;  but 
I  suspect  have  no  itotiou  that  there  is  a  species  appropriated  to  man.  The 
existence,  indeed,  of  this  species  secma  to  have  been  overlooked  by  ento- 
inolt^ists  (though  it  sLiiids  in  Omelin's  edition  of  the  Syitema  KaluriB'', 
upon  the  authority  of  the  yqunger  Linne),  till  Humboldt  and  Boupland 
mentioned  tlaguin.  Speskmg  of  the  lowre^ons  of  the  torrid  Tone,  where 
the  ail  is  filled  with  those  m)  rinds  of  musquitos  which  render  uninhabitable 
a  great  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe,  they  observe  that  to  these  may 
be  joined  the  CEnInu  Honanis,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of  man, 
causiag  there  painful  tumours."     Gmelin  says  that  it  remains  beneath  the 

1  Pkito^  Tram.  IGGS,  x.  891.    Shaw's  Abriify.  ii.  234. 

S  tiaii,Mal.  Satr.  lUS.  >  Ltmdon  JSedical  Eteiia.  v.  3i0. 

*  PUIbi.  Tnnu.  abi  Mpli. 

*  FnlThii  AngsUDUs  at  Viacentius  Alsarius,  D>  vennt  mbniraMda  per  narti  egrtiio. 
Eavenns,  IGIO. 

'  Azira,  317.  I  ctnnot  help  fnupeftin^  Ihii  to  be  ■ynoDymoDS  nith  the  <Eitna 
SmaKii  next  nienltaned. 

'  Pimn  Pallaa.  JV.  Slord.  Brylr.  \.  157. 

*  EannrhiG^T^darinnH^,  ISS. 
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skin  of  the  abdomen  six  months,  penetrating  deeper,  if  it  be  disturbed,  and 
becoming  so  dangerous  as  sometimes  to  occasion  death.  The  imago  he 
describes  as  being  of  a  brown  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  common 
house-fly;  so  that  it  is  a  small  species  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
genus.^  Even  the  gad-fly  of  the  ox,  leaving  its  proper  food,  has  been 
Known  to  oviposit  in  the  jaw  of  a  woman,  and  the  hots  produced  from 
the  ^ggs  finally  caused  her  death.'  Other  flies  also  of  various  kinds  thus 
penetrate  into  us,  either  pre^ng  upon  our  flesh,  or  getting  into  our  intes- 
tines. Leeuwenhoek  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  leg  had  been 
enlarging  with  glandular  bodies  for  some  years.  Her  surgeon  gave  him , 
one  that  he  had  cut  from  it,  in  which  were  many  small  maggots  :  these  he ' 
fed  with  flesh  till  they  assumed  the  pupa,  when  they  produced  a  fly  as 
large  as  the  flesh-fly.' — ^A  patient  of  Dr.  Reeve  of  Norwich,  after  suffering 
for  some  time  great  pain,  was  at  last  relieved  by  voiding  a  considerable 
number  of  maggots,  which  agree  precisely  with  those  described  by  De 
Geer  as  the  larvs  of  his  Miuca  domettica  minor  (Anthomyia  camcuktris 
Meig.>,  a  fly  which  he  speaks  of  as  very  common  in  apartments.^ — In 
Paraguay  the  flesh-flies  are  said  to  be  uncommonly  numerous  and  noxious. 
Azara  relates"'  that,  after  a  storm,  when  the  heat  was  excessive,  he  was 
assailed  by  such  an  army  of  them,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  his  clothes 
were  quite  white  with  their  ^gs,  so  that  he  was'  forced  to  scrape  them  off* 
with  a  knife;  adding,  that  he  has  known  instances  of  persons,  who,  after 
having  bled  at  the  nose  in  their  sleep,  were  attacked  by  the  most  violent 
headaches  ;  when  at  length  several  great  maggots,  the  offspring  of  these 
flies,  issuing  from  their  nostrils,  gave  them  relief. — In  Jamaica  a  large  blue 
fly  buzzes  about  the  sick  in  the  last  stages  of  fever ;  and  when  they  sleep 
or  doze  with  their  mouths  open,  the  nurses  find  it  very  difficult  to  prevent 
these  flies  from  laving  their  e^  in  the  nose,  mouth,  or  gums.  An  instance 
is  recorded  of  a  lady,  who,  after  recovering  from  a  fever,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  maggots  of  this  fly,  which  from  the  nose  found  their  way  through  the 
OS  cribrifarme  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  afterwards  into  the  brain.' 
One  of  the  most  shocking  cases  of  Scholechians  I  ever  met  with  is  related 
in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  in  the  following  words :  "  On  Thursday 
June  25.  died  at  Asbornby  (Lincolnshire),  John  Page,  a  pauper  belonging 

1  For  an  investigation  of  the  question,  whether  man  is  attacked  by  a  distinct 
species  of  (Estna,  see  a  report  on  the  statements  of  M.M.  Roulin,  Howship, 
Say,  Goerio,  &&,  made  to  PAcadSmk  dea  Seienees,  1838,  by  MM.  Isidora^ 
Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  and  Dumeril  (copied  in  Ann,  Soc,  Ent,  de  France,  iL 
518.),  who,  on  the  whole,  though  with  some  hesitation,  pronounce  for  the  affirm- 
ative. Yet  most  of  the  facts  passed  in  review  seem  rather  to  support  the  idea 
that  species  of  (Estrus,  whose  proper  abode  is  in  other  animals,  occasionally  attack 
man. 

s  Clark,  in  Linn,  Trans,  iii.  823.  note. 

s  Leenw.  Epist,  Oct  17.  1687,  ubi  suprk  .De  6eer,vi.  26,  27. 

*  Edin,  Med.  and  Sura,Joum.  *  p.  216. 

*  Lempriere,  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  ii.  182.  See  Trans.  Ent. 
8oe.  LotuL  L  proc.  xlvi.  in  which  various  cases  are  recorded  by  W.  Sells,  Esq.  (an 
acute  observer,  whose  untimely  death  Entomology  has  recently  had  to  deplore),  as 
coming  under  his  own  observation  in  Jamaica,  of  flies  being  hatched  in  the  human 
body ;  in  one  instance,  in  a  neglected  blister  on  the  chest ;  in  another,  in  the  gums 

nd  inside  of  the  cheek ;  in  a  third,  in  the  ear ;  and  in  a  fourth,  in  the  passag^es  of 
he  nostrils,  out  of  which  the  negro  who  was  the  sufferer  counted  not  fewer  than  235 

urvie  (of,  Mr.  Sells  believes,  the  blue-bottle-fly),  which  in  a  fortnight  dropped  out  by 

applications  of  oil  and  tobacco  smoke. 
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to  Silk-Willou^hby,  under  circumstances  truly  singular.  He  being  of  « 
restless  disposition,  and  not  choosing  to  stay  in  the  parish  workhouse* 
was  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  the  neighbouring  villages,  subsisting  on 
the  pittance  obtained  from  door  to  door :  the  support  he  usually  received 
from  the  benevolent  was  bread  and  meat ;  and  after  satisfying  the  cravinn 
of  nature,  it  was  his  custom  to  deposit  the  surplus  provision,  particularly 
the  meat^  betwixt  his  shirt  and  skin.  Havine  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  provision  in  store,  so  deposited,  he  was  taken  rather  unwell,  and  laid 
himself  down  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Scredington  —  when,  from  the  heat 
of  the  season  at  that  time,  the  meat  speedily  became  putrid  and  was  of 
course  struck  by  the  flies :  these  not  only  proceeded  to  devour  the  in- 
animate pieces  of  flesh,  but  also  literally  to  prey  upon  the  living  substance ; 
and  when  the  wretched  man  was  accidentally  found  by  some  of  the  in* 
habitants,  he  was  so  eaten  by  the  maggots  tnat  his  death  seemed  inevi- 
table. After  clearing  away  as  well  as  they  were  able  these  shocking 
vermin,  those  who  found  Page  conveyed  him  to  Asbomby,  and  a  surgeon 
was  immediately  procured,  who  declared  that  his  body  was  in  such  a  state 
that  dressing  it  must  be  little  short  of  instantaneous  death ;  and  in  fact 
the  man  did  survive  the  operation  but  a  few  hours.  When  first  found, 
and  again  when  examined  by  the  surgeon,  he  presented  a  sight  loathsome 
in  the  extreme ;  white  maggots  of  enormous  size  were  crawling  in  and 
upon  his  body,  which  they  had  most  shockingly  mangled,  and  the  re- 
moving of  the  external  ones  served  only  to  render  the  sight  more  horrid."  ^ 
—  A  medical  friend  of  mine,  at  Ipswich,  gave  me  this  winter  an  apode 
larva,  voided  by  a  person  of  that  place  with  hb  urine,  which  I  now  pre- 
serve in  spirits,  anci  can  show  you  when  you  visit  me.  It  appears  to  me 
to  belong  to  the  Diptera  order,  yet  not  to  the  fly  tribes  {Tantfitama  Latr.) 
but  rather  to  the  TipularuB  of  that  author,  with  which,  however,  it  does 
not  seem  to  agree  so  entirely  as  to  take  away  all  doubt.  It  is  a  very  sin- 
gular larva,  and  I  can  find  none  in  any  author  that  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  which  at  all  resembles  it.  That  you  may  know  it, 
should  you  chance  to  meet  with  it,  I  shall  here  describe  it.  Body^  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  breadth;  opaque,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour;  cylindrical,  tapering  somewhat  at  each  extremity; 
consisting  of  twenty  articulations  without  the  head  ;  heod  reddish  brown, 
heart*shaped,  much  smaller  than  the  following  joint ;  armed  with  two 
unguiform  mandibles  ;  with  a  biarticulate  palpus  attached  exteriorly  to  the 
ba^  of  each.  These  mandibles  appear  to  be  moved  by  a  narrow  black 
central  tendon  under  the  dorsal  skin,  terminating  a  little  beyond  the  base 
of  the  first  segment ;  besides,  this,  there  are  four  others,  two  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  outer  ones  diverging,  much  slenderer,  and  very  short.  The  last 
or  anal  joint  of  the  body  very  minute ;  exserting  two  short,  filiform  horns, 
or  rather  respiratory  organs.  I  could  discover,  in  this  animal,  no  respi- 
ratory plates,  such  as  are  found  in  the  larvffi  of  MuscitUe,  jr.,  nor  were 
the  tracheae  visible.  When  given  to  me  it  was  alive  and  extremely  active, 
writhine  itself  into  various  contortions  with  great  agility.  It  moved,  like 
other  dipterous  larvae,  by  means  of  its  mandibles.  Upon  wetting  my 
fingers  more  than  once,  to  take  it  up  wheu  it  had  fallen  from  a  table  upon 

1  In  passing  throagh  this  parish  in  the  spring  of  1814,  I  inquired  of  the  mail* 
coschmsn  whether  be  hsd  heard  of  this  story ;  and  he  said  the  fact  was  well 
known. 
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which  it  was  placed,  the  saline  taste  with  which  it  was  imbued  was  so 
powerful  that  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  dissipated  from  my  mouth.^ 
— I  shall  only  mention  one  more  instance,  because  it  is  a  singular  one. 
The  larva  of  HehphUut  pendidus,  a  fly  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  for 
inhabiting  >7uid!f,  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  woman.* 

You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  met  with  the  prescription  of 
a  famous  urine-doctor,  in  which  he  recommends  to  his  credulous  patient 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  sow  bugs  per  diem,  by  this  name  distinguishing, 
as  I  suppose,  the  pill-millepede  {^ArmadUh  vulgans),  once  a  very  favourite 
remedy.  What  effect  they  produced  in  this  case  I  was  not  informed  ; 
but  the  learned  Bonnet  relates  that  he  had  seen  a  certificate  of  an  English 
physician,  dated  July  1763,  stating  that,  some  time  before,  a  young  woman 
who  had  swallowed  these  animals  alive,  as  is  usually  done,  threw  up  a  pro- 
digious number  of  them  of  all  sizes,  which  must  have  bred  in  her  stomach.' 
— ^Another  apterous  species  appears  to  have  been  detected  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  situation.  Hermann,  the  author  of  the  admirable  Alemoire 
Apterologique,  whose  untimely  death  is  so  much  to  be  lamented,  informs  us 
that  an  Acanis,  figured  and  described  in  his  work  (A.  marginatut),  was  ob- 
served by  his  artist  running  on  the  corptu  caUosum  of  the  brain  of  a  patient 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Strasliourg,  which  had  been  opened  but  a  minute 
before,  and  the  two  hemispheres  and  the  pia  mater  just  separated.  He 
adds  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  insects  have  been  found  in  the 
brain.  Cornelius  Gemma,  in  his  Cotmocritica,  p.  241.,  says  that  on  dissect- 
ing the  brain  of  a  woman  there  were  found  in  it  abundance  of  vermiclesand 
pumuses* 

It  was  customary  in  many  countries  in  ancient  times  to  punish  certain 
malefactors  by  exposing  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts:  but  to  expose 
them  to  wuecU  for  the  same  purpose  was  a  refinement  in  cruelty  which 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  tne  despots  of  Persia.  We  are  informed 
that  the  most  severe  punishment  amongst  the  Persians  was  that  of  shut- 
ting up  the  offender  between  two  boats  of  equal  size ;  they  laid  him  in  one 
of  uiem  upon  his  back,  and  covered  him  with  the  other,  his  hands,  feet,  and 
bead  being  left  bare.  His  face,  which  was  placed  full  in  the  sun,  they 
moistened  with  honey,  thus  inviting  the  flies  and  wasps,  which  tormented 
him  no  less  dian  the  swarms  of  maggots  tliat  were  bred  in  his  excrements 
and  body,  and  devoured  him  to  the  very  entrails.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  as  much  food  as  was  necessary  to  support  life,  and  thus  existed  some- 
tiroes  for  several  days.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Mithridates,  whom 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  condemned  to  this  punishment,'  lived  seventeen 
days  in  the  utmost  agony ;  and  that,  the  uppermost  boat  being  taken  off  at 
his  death,  they  found  his  flesh  all  consumed,  and  myriads  of  worms  gnaw- 
ing his  bowels.^  Could  any  natural  objects  be  made  more  horrible  and 
effectual  instruments  of  torture  than  insects  were  in  this  most  diabolical 
invention  of  t}Tanny  ?^ 

^  Specimens  of  a  dipterous  larva,  of  which,  like  the  above^  several  had  been  dis- 
charged with  the  arine  of  a  patient,  were  exhibited  to  the  Entomological  Society 
April  4.  1840,  by  Professor  Owen,  who  pointed  out  the  great  singularity  of  the  case, 
and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  larva  in  the  bladder.  {Pro- 
eeedinoM  ofJSnt  Soe.  Load.  p.  7.) 

•  FhUos.  Mag.  ix.  S66. 
s  Bonnet,  v.  144. 

4  Mem.  Apterohff.  79.  *  Uniwrsal  History,  iv.  70.  ed.  1779. 

*  For  nomerous  cases  of  insects  occasionally  found  in  the  human  body,  see  a 
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In  this  enumeration  of  evils  derived  from  insects,  I  must  not  wiioUy  pass 
over  the  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  effects  produced  upon  some  persons  by 
eating  honey,  or  even  by  drinking  mead.  I  once  knew  a  lad^  upon  whom 
these  acted  like  poison,  and  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  death  was 
the  consequence.  8<lmetimes,  when  bees  extract  their  honey  from 
poisonous  plants,  such  results  have  not  been  confined  to  individuals  of  a 
particular  habit  or  constitution.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  given  by 
Dr.  Barton  in  the  fifth  volume  of  7^  American  PhUotophical  TSramaeHontm 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  1790  an  extensive  mortality  was 
produced  amongst  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  honey  collected  in  the 
ndghbourfaood  of  Philadelphia.  The  attention  of  the  American  govern* 
ment  was  excited  by  the  general  distress,  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  mortality  ensued,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  honey 
had  been  chiefly  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  Kalnua  laHJblia,  Though  the 
honey  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  well-known  account  of  the  effect  of  a 
particular  sort  eaten  by  the  Grecian  soldiers  during  the  celebrated  retreat 
after  the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus  did  not  operate  fiitally,  it  gave  those 
of  the  soldiers  who  ate  it  in  small  quantities  the  appearance  of  being  intoxi- 
cated, and  such  as  partook  of  it  freely,  of  being  mad  or  about  to  die» 
numbers  lying  on  the  ground  as  if  after  a  defeat.  A  specimen  of  this 
honey,  which  still  retains  its  deleterious  properties,  was  sent  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  in  1834,  from  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  by  Keith  E. 
Abbott,  Esq.i 

Amongst  other  direct  injuries  occasioned  by  these  creatures*  perhsps, 
out  of  regard  for  the  ladies,  I  ought  to  notice  the  alarm  which  many  of 
them  occasion  to  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation.  When  some  females 
retire  from  society  to  avoid  a  wasp,  others  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  spider, 
and  others,  again,  die  with  terror  it  they  hear  a  death-watch  :  these  ground- 
less apprehensions  and  superstitious  alarms  are  as  much  real  evils  to  those 
who  leel  them  as  if  they  were  well-founded.  But  having  already  adverted 
to  this  subject,  I  shall  here  only  quote  the  observation  of  a  wise  man,  that 
**  Fear  it  a  betraying  of  the  succours  that  reason  offereth^*  The  best 
remedy,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  going  to  reason  for  succour.  In  a  few 
instances,  indeed,  the  evil  may  take  root  in  a  constitutional  defect;  for  there 
seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  natural  antipathies :  but, 

fenerally  speaking,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  to  Natural 
listory,  the  reign  of  imaginary  evils  is  ceasing  amongst  us,  and  what  used 


very  valaable  paper  in  Trams,  Ent  Soe,  Land,  iL  257.  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope, 
F.K.S.,  in  which  the  whole  are  brought  together  in  a  tabular  form,  lo  that  tlie 
kind  of  insect,  the  local  affection,  and  various  other  particnlan,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  Mr.  Hope  propoees  to  adopt  the  term  CoMthanasis  for  those  diaeaaes  which 
originate  with  coleopterona  inaecta,  whether  in  the  perfect  or  larva  state ;  that  of 
MyoMU  for  those  caused  by  dipteroua  larva,  while  he  restricts  the  term  Schokchians 
to  those  retail  ing  from  lepidopteroas  larvn.  Of  the  first  (including  two  cases 
arising  from  the  earwig),  he  enumerates  thirty -eight  cases ;  oi  the  second,  sixty- 
four ;  and  of  the  third,  seven.  He  suj^^ests  that' the  eggs  of  many  of  these  Urvas  have 
been  introduced  into  the  stomach  with  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  even  upon  cooked 
food,  upon  which  they  have  been  deposited  by  the  parent  beetles  or  nies  in  our 
larders  and  cellars,  &c. ;  others  with  ripe  fruit  or  raw  vegetables,  as  lettooea^  watar- 
cresses,  &c. ;  and  others  again  in  impure  and  turbid  water. 

A  Xenophon.  Anabas,  L  iv.    Trans,  EnL  Soc  Lond,  i.  proc.  zszi. 

s  Wisd.  xviL  11 
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to  shake  the  stout  hearts  of  our  superstitious  ancestors  with  anile  terrors 
18  become  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  to  their  better  informed  descend- 
ants, even  of  the  weaker  sex. 

And  now,  my  friend,  1  flatter  myself  you  feel  disposed  to  own  the  truth 
of  my  position,  however  it  might  startle  you  at  first,  and  will  candidly 
acknowledge  that  I  have  proved  the  empire  of  these  despised  insects  over 
nian*8  person;  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  race  of  insignificant  creatures, 
which  we  mav  safely  overlook,  as  having  no  concern  with,  they  may,  in 
the  hands  of  I)ivine  Providence,  and  even  of  man,  become  to  us  fearfiil  in- 
struments of  evil  and  of  punishment.  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  sive  you 
some  idea  of  the  indirect  ii\juries  which  they  occasion  us  by  attacking  our 
property,  or  interfering  with  our  pleasure  or  comfort  -»  but  this  must  be 
the  subject  of  another  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  V. 

INJURIES  CAUSED  BY  INSECTS. 

INDIRSCT  INJDBIB8, 

Hating  detailed  to  you  the  dhred  injuries  which  we  suffer  from  insects* 
I  am  now  to  call  your  attention  to  their  indirect  attacks  upon  us,  or  the 
injury  which  they  do  our  property ;  and  under  this  view  also  you  will  own, 
with  the  fullest  conviction,  that  they  are  not  beings  that  can  with  prudence  or 
safety  be  disregarded  or  despbed.  Our  property,  at  least  that  part  exposed  to 
the  annoyance  of  these  creatures,  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  and  that  m  two  states ;  when  they  are  living, 
namely,  and  after  they  are  dead.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give 
you  a  sketch  of  the  mischief  which  they  occasion,  first  to  our  Umng  aninuU 
property,  then  to  our  Iking  vegetable  property ;  and,  lastly,  to  our  dead 
stock f  whether  animal  or,  vegetable. 

Next  to  our  own  persons,  the  amtnalM  which  we  employ  in  our  business 
or  pleasures,  or  fatten  for  food,  individually  considered,  are  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  our  possessions  —  and  at  certain  seasons,  hosts  of  insects  of 
various  kinds  are  incessant  in  their  assaults  upon  most  of  them. — To  begin 
with  that  noble  animal  the  hone.  See  him,  when  turned  out  to  his  pasture, 
unable  to  touch  a  morsel  of  the  food  he  has  earned  by  his  labours.  He 
flies  to  the  shade,  evidently  in  great  uneasiness,  where  he  stands  continually 
stamping  from  the  pain  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  weapons  sheathed 
in  the  probos<cis  of  a  little  fly  (Stomoxyt  calcitrant)  before  noticed  as  attack* 
ing  ourselves.^  This  alights  upon  him  sometimes  in  one  place  and  some- 
times in  another,  and  never  lets  him  rest  while  the  dav  lasts.  See  him 
again  when  in  harness  and  travelling.  He  is  bathed  in  blood  flowing  from 
innumerable  wounds  made  bv  the  knives  and  lancets  of  various  horse-flies 
(Tabanut  L.),  which  assail  him  as  he  goes,  and  allow  him  no  respite' ; 
and  consider  that  even  this  is  nothing  to  what  he  suffers  in  other  climates 
from  the  same  pest.  In  North  America,  vast  clouds  of  different  species— 
so  abundant  as  to  obscure  every  distant  object,  and  so  severe  in  their  bite 
as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  burning  flies — cover  and  torment  the  horses 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  compassion  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  pack- 
horsemen.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  as  big  as  humble-bees ;  and,  when  they 
pierce  the  skin  and  veins  of  the  unhappy  beast,  make  so  large  an  orifice 
that,  besides  what  they  suck,  the  blood  flows  down  its  neck,  sides,  and 
shoulders  in  large  drops  like  tears,  till,  to  use  Bartraiu's  expression,  "  thev 
are  all  in  a  gore  of  blood."  Both  the  dog>tick  and  the  American  tick 
before  mentioned,  especially  the  latter,  also  infest  the  horse.  Kalm  affirms, 
that  he  has  seen  the  under  parts  of  the  belly,  and  other  places  of  the  body, 

1  See  above,  p.  25. 

*  Once  travelling  throogh  C«inbridgeshire  with  a  brother  enUvmologist  in  s 
gig*  oar  horse  was  ia  the  condition  hers  described,  from  the  attack  of  Thbammt 
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BO  covered  by  them,  that  be  could  not  introduce  the  point  of  a  knife 
between  them.  They  were  deeply  buried  in  the  flesh ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance that  he  witnessed,  the  miserable  creature  was  so  exhausted  by 
continual  suction,  that  it  fell,  and  afterwards  died  in  great  agonies.^ 

No  quadruped  is  more  infested  by  the  gad-  or  bot-fly,  sometimes  also 
improperly  called  the  breese',  than  the  hcrse.  In  this  country  no  fewer 
than  three  species  attack  it.  The  most  common  sort,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  horse-bee  (CEtinis  Eqid\  deposits  its  eggs  (which  being  covered 
with  a  slimy  substance  adhere  to  the  hairs)  on  such  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  animal  can  reach  with  its  tongue ;  and  thus,  unconscious  of  what  it  is 
doing,  it  unwarily  introduces  into  its  own  citadel  the  troops  of  its  enemy. 
Another  species  (jCE.  hcsmorrhoidalts)  is  still  more  troublesome  to  it, 
OYipositing  upon  the  lips ;  and  in  its  endeavours  to  eflect  this,  from  the 
excessive  titillation  it  occasions,  ^ving  the  poor  beast  the  most  distressing 
uneasiness.  At  the  sight  of  this  fly  horses  are  always  much  agitated, 
tossing  their  heads  about  in  the  air  to  drive  it  away ;  and,  if  this  does  not 
answer,  galloping  off  to  a  distant  part  of  their  pasture,  and,  as  their  last 
resource,  taking  refuge  in  the  water,  where  the  gad-flies  never  follow  them. 
We  learn  from  Reaumur,  that  in  France  the  grooms,  when  they  observe 
any  bots  (which  is  the  vulgar  name  for  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  these  flies) 
about  the  anus  of  a  horse  or  in  its  dung,  thrust  their  hand  into  the  passage 
to  search  for  more ;  but  this  seems  a  useless  precaution,  which  must 
occasion  the  animal  great  pain  to  answer  no  good  end  ;  for  when  the  bots 
are  passing  through  the  body,  having  ceased  feeding,  they  can  do  no  further 
injury.  In  Sweden,  as  De  Geer  informs  us,  they  act  much  more  sensibly: 
those  that  have  the  care  of  horses  are  accustomed  to  clean  their  mouths 
and  throats  with  a  particular  kind  of  brush,  by  which  method  they  free 
them  from  these  disagreeable  inmates  before  they  have  got  into  the  stomach, 
or  can  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  them.' 
•Providence  has  doubtless  created  these  animals  to  answer  some  benefi- 
cial purpose ;  and  Mr.  Clark's  judicious  conjectures  are  an  index  which 
points  to  the  very  kind  of  good  our  cattle  may  derive  from  them,  as  acting 
the  part  of  perpetual  stimuli  or  blisters  :  yet  when  they  exceed  certain 
limits,  as  is  often  the  case  with  similar  animals  employed  for  purposes 
equally  beneficial,  they  become  certainly  the  causes  of  disease,  and  some- 
times of  death. 

How  troublesome  and  teasing  is  that  cloud  of  flies  (Anihomyia  meteoricd) 
which  you  must  often  have  noticed  in  your  summer  rides  hovering  round 
the  head  and  neck  of  your  horse,  accompanying  him  as  he  goes,  and  causing 
a  perpetual  tossing  of  the  former !  ^  —  And  still  more  annoying  in  Lap- 
land, as  we  leani  from  Linn^',  is  the  furious  assault  of  the  minute  horse- 
gnat  (Culex  eqtdnut  L.),  which  infests  these  beasts  in  infinite  numbers, 
running  under  the  mane  and  amongst  the  hair,  and  piercing  the  skin  to 
suck  their  blood.  —  An  insect  of  the  same  genus  is  related  to  attack  them 
in  a  particular  district  in  India  in  so  tremendous  a  manner  as  to  cause  in- 

1  De  Geer,  rii.  158. 

>  See  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  in  Linn.  Trans,  xiv.  $55. 

'  De  Geer,  vi.  29a.  ^  Amotn,  Acad.  iii.  358. 

*  Limi.  Flor.  Lapp.  876.  Lack,  Lapp.  i.  233,  234.  This  insect  from  Linn^s 
descriptxoa  is  probably  no  Cukr,  but  perhaps  a  Simulium  Latr.  (<Sm«/ui 
Mdg,) 
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curable  >  cancers,  which  finally  destroy  them.'  —  But  of  all  the  insect  tor- 
mentors of  these  useful  creatures,  there  is  none  more  trying  to  them  than 
the  forest-flv  (Hippob<uca  eijmna).  Attaching  themselves  to  the  parts 
least  covered  with  hair,  particuUirly  under  the  belly  between  the  hind  legs, 
they  irritate  the  (juietest  horse,  and  make  him  kick  so  as  often  to  hazard 
the  safety  of  his  nder  or  driver.  This  singular  animal  runs  sideways  or 
backwards  like  a  crab ;  and,  bein^  furnish^  with  an  unusual  number  of 
claws,  it  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  it  off;  and  even  if  you 
succeed  in  this,  its  substance  is  so  hard,  that  by  the  utmost  pressure  of 
your  finger  and  thumb  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it;  and  if  you  let  it  go  with 
life,  it  will  immediately  return  to  the  charge.  —  Amongst  the  insect  plagues 
of  horses,  I  should  also  have  enumerated  the  larva  of  Lums  parafiffcHaiM, 
which  Linn^  considers  as  the  cause  of  the  eouine  disease  called  in  Sweden, 
after  the  PhMmdrnan  aquoHcum^  **  Sldkra,  had  not  the  observations  of 
the  accurate  De  Geer  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the  insect  be  at  all  con* 
nected  with  this  malady.* 

Another  quadruped  contributing  preatlv  to  our  domestic  comfort,  from 
which  we  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  our  animal  food,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  patient  and  laborious  character  when  employed  in  agricuW 
ture,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  horse  (you  will  directly  perceive  I 
am  speaking  of  the  or,  whether  male  or  female),  is  also  not  exempt  from 
insect  domination.  At  certain  seasons  the  whole  terrified  herd,  with  their 
tails  in  the  air,  or  turned  upon  their  backs,  or  stiffly  stretched  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  spine,  gallop  about  their  pastures,  making  the  country  re- 
echo with  their  lowings,  and  finding  no  rest  till  they  get  into  the  water. 
Thdr  appearance  and  motions  are  at  this  time  so  grotesque,  clumsy,  and 
seemingly  unnatural,  that  we  are  tempted  rather  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
beasts  than  to  pity  them,  though  evidently  in  a  situation  of  great  terror 
and  distress.  Tne  cause  of  all  this  agitation  and  restlessness  is  a  small 
gad-  or  bot-fly  ((E.  Bovu)  less  than  the  horse^bee,  the  object  of  which, 
though  it  be  not  to  bite  them,  but  merely  to  oviposit  in  their  hides,  is  not 
put  into  execution  without  giving  them  considerable  pain. 

When  oxen  are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  attacx  of  this  fly  is  often 
attended  with  great  danger,  since  they  then  become  perfectly  unmanage- 
able ;  and,  whether  in  harness  or  ^oked  to  the  plough,  will  run  directly 
forward.  At  the  season  when  it  infests  them,  close  attention  should  be 
paid,  and  their  harness  so  constructed  that  they  may  easily  be  let  loose. 

Reaumur  has  minutely  described  the  ovipositor,  or  smguhu'  organ  by 
which  these  insects  are  enabled  to  bore  a  round  hole  in  tne  skin  of  the 
animal  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  wound.  The  anus  of  the  female  is 
furnished  with  a  tube  of  a  corneous  substance,  consisting  of  four  pieces, 
which,  like  the  pieces  of  a  telescope,  are  retractile  within  each  other.  The 
last  of  these  terminates  in  five  points,  three  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
others,  and  hooked  :  when  united  together  they  form  an  ustrument  verv 
much  like  an  suger  or  gimlet ;  only,  having  these  points,  it  can  bite  with 
more  effect.'  He  thinlis  the  infliction  oi^the  wound  is  not  attended  by 
much  pain,  except  where  very  sensible  nerves  are  iqjured,  when  the 

1  JM  of  Omiral  TIommi,  186. 

>  L&n.  It  Seamd,  182.    De  Gear,  v.  227—280. 

s  H r.  Clark,  however,  is  of  opinioa  that  the  gad-fly  dosi  not  pierce  the  skia  of  the 
animal,  hot  only  glues  its  eggs  to  it ;  the  voong  Imira  when  hatched  borrowed  into 
thefleeh.    JSa9t9mtk$Bot$iffM«rmumdadkrSmmaia,  p.  47. 
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animal,  appearing  to  be  seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  begins  to  eambol, 
and  run  with  such  swiftness  that  nothing  can  stop  it.  From  this  sem* 
blance  of  temporary  madness  in  oxen  when  pursued  and  bored  by  the 
(Estrus,  the  Greeks  applied  the  term  to  any  sudden  fit  of  furv  or  violent 
impulse  in  the  human  species,  calling  such  ebullition  an  CaMtnu^  The 
female  fly  is  obsenred  to  be  very  expeditious  in  oviposition,  not  more  than 
a  few  seconds;  and  while  she  is  performing  the  operation,  the  animal 
attempts  to  lash  her  off,  as  it  does  other  flies,  with  its  tail.  The  circular 
hole,  made  by  the  augur  just  described,  always  continues  open,  and  in- 
creases in  diameter  as  the  larva  increases  in  size;  thus  enabling  it  to 
receive  a  suflicient  supply  of  air  by  means  of  its  anal  respiratory  plates, 
which  are  usually  near  the  orifice. — But  though  these  insects  thus  torment 
and  terrify  our  cattle,  they  do  them  no  material  injury.  Indeed,  they 
occasion  considerable  tumours  under  the  skin,  where  the  hots  reside, 
varying  in  number  from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty ;  but  these  seem 
unattended  by  any  pain,  and  are  so  far  from  being  injurious,  that  they  are 
rather  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  the  animal,  since  these  flies 
only  attack  young  and  healthy  subjects.  The  tanners  also  prefer  those 
hides  that  have  the  greatest  number  of  hot-holes  in  them,  which  are  always 
the  best  and  strongest.^ 

The  Stomoxys,  and  several  of  the  other  flies  before  enumerated,  as  well 
as  the  dog  and  American  ticks,  are  as  prejudicial  to  the  ox  as  to  the  horse. 
One  species  of  Hippobosca,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  appropriated  ta 
them  ;  yet,  since  a  single  specimen  only  has  hitherto  been  taken  ^  little 
can  be  said  with  respect  to  it. — A  worse  pest  than  any  hitherto  enumerated 
is  a  minute  fly,  concerning  the  genus  of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  Fabricius 
considering  it  as  a  Khagio  (R,  columbaschensis)  and  Latreille  as  a  Simu- 
lium  ' ; .  but  to  whatever  genus  it  may  belong,  it  is  certainly  a  most  de- 
structive little  creature.  Li  Servia  and  the  Bannat  it  attacks  the  cattle 
in  infinite  numbers,  penetrates,  according  to  Fabricius,  their  generative 
or^ns,  but  according  to  other  accounts  their  nose  and  ears,  and  by  its 
poisonous  bite  destro3rs  them  in  the  short  space  of  four  or  five  hours. 
Much  injury  was  sustained  in  1813  from  this  insect  in  the  palatinate  of 
Arad,  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Bannat ;  in  Banlack  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  homed  cattle  perishing  from  its*  attacks,  and  in  Versetz,  five 
hundred.  It  appears  towards  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May 
in  such  indescribable  swarms  as  to  resemble  clouds,  proceeding,  as  some 
think,  from  the  r^ion  of  Mehadia,  but  according  to  others  from  Turkey. 
Its  approach  is  the  signal  for  universal  alarm.  The  cattle  fly  from  their 
pastures ;  and  the  herdsman  hastens  to  shut  up  his  cows  in  the  house,  or, 
when  at  a  distance  from  home,  to  kindle  fires,  the  smoke  of  which  is 
found  to  drive  off  this  terrible  assailant.    Of  this  the  cattle  are  sensible, 

1  Much  of  the  inibrmation  here  collected  is  taken  firom  Beanm.  iv.  Mem.  12. ;  and 
Clark  in  Lmn.  Trans,  iii.  289. 

s  The  writer  of  the  preaent  letter  is  poMessor  of  this  specimen,  which  he  took  on 
himself  in  a  field  where  oxen  were  feeding. 

'  In  the  Syttema  AntUaiorHm  (p.  56.)  Fabricius  most  strangely  considers  thL 
insect  as  synonymous  with  CuUx  rtptans  L.,  calling  it  Seatopse  rtptant,  and  dropping 
his  former  reference  to  Pallas,  and  account  of  its  injurious  properties.  Meigen  (^Vijpi. 
L  294.)  makes  this  insect  a  StmuUa,  under  the  name  of  8,  mactdaia.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  Coquebert,  whose  figure  is  copied  in  the  translation  of  K5llar's  woik 
reibncd  to  above^  and  also  in  the  next  page. 
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and  ss  soon  as  attacked  run  towards  the  einoke,  and  are  generally  pre- 
served by  it,' 

Tuliani  in  ihis  country  do  not  seem  to  annoy  our  oxen  so  much  as  thej 
do  our  liui'ses ;  pcrhiips  for  this  immunity  they  may  be  indebted  to  the 
thickness  of  ihcir  liitli-5  ;  but  Virail's  beautiful  description  of  the  annoy- 
ance shows  ihiii  ihi?  Grecian  CBstrus,  called  by  the  Romans  Asilus, 
eridenlly  is  one  nf  the  Tabanida.  As  the  passage  has  not  been  very  cor- 
rectlv  translated.  I  aliull  turn  poet  on  the  occasion,  and  attempt  to  give  it 
jou  in  a  new  dress. 

Throacb  waving;  groves  where  Selo's  lorrent  flows, 
And  where,  Alliorao,  thy  green  Ilex  gruwa, 
MvriaJs  of  iiisui-  flutter  in  the  gloom, 
((EsUBs  in  C.nw:  Atiloa  named  at  Rome,) 
FiBrc:B  and  nfiTiicI  ham.     By  the  dire  sound, 
flrivon  from  lb-  woods  andshiidv  glens  around, 
Tbeunivcrj.il  beidi  in  terror  Hy ; 
llieir  loiriiiga  sbske  the  woods  and  shake  the  sky. 
And  Kcgto'd  arid  shore 

In  some  parts  of  Africa  also  insects  of  this  tribe  do  incredible  mischief. 
What  would  you  thitit.  should  you  be  told  that  one  species  of  fly  drives 
both  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  from  a  whole  district?  Yet  the  terrible 
T^uJiatl^  ot  Zimb  of  Bruce  (and  the  world  seems  oow  disposed  to  give 
more  credit  to  the  accounts  of  that  travelltr)  has  power  to  produce  such 
an  efffect.  This  fly,  which  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  both  from  its  habits 
and  the  liiiure  apriear^  to  belong  to  the  TabauidiE,  and  perhaps  is  conge- 
nerous with  the  CEttrus  of  the  Greeks.' 


iMt   BaL  Nat  &c  xiv.  283.     Leipi.  Zat. 
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Small  as  this  insect  is,  we  must  acknowledge  the  elephant,  rhinoceros  i, 
lion,  and  tiger,  vastly  his  inferiors.  The  appearance,  nay  the  very  sound 
of  it,  occasions  more  trepidation,  movements,  and  disorder,  both  in  the 
human  and  brute  creation,  than  whole  herds  of  the  most  ferocious  wild 
beasts  in  tenfold  greater  numbers  than  they  ever  are  would  produce.  As 
soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  for- 
sake their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till  they  die  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  fright  and  hunger,  ^o  remedy  remains  for  the  residents  on  such 
spots  but  to  leave  the  black  earth  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  Atbara, 
and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains  last.  Camels,  and  even  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses,  though  the  two  last  coat  themselves  with  an  armour 
of  mud,  are  attacked  by  this  winged  assassin,  and  afflicted  with  numerous 
tumours.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Melinda  down  to  Cape 
Gardefui,  to  Saba  and  the  South  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season  to  remove  to  the  next  sand  to  prevent  all 
their  stock  of  cattle  from  being  destroyed.  This  is  no  partial  emigration 
— the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  from  the  mountains  of  Al^ssinia 
northward,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  are  once  a  year 
obliged  to  change  their  abode  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands  of  JBeja ; 
nor  is  there  any  alternative  or  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hostile 
bend  were  in  the  way  capable  of  spoiling  them  of  half  their  substance.' 
Tliia  fly  is  truly  a  Beelzebub' ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this,  or  some  spedes 
related  to  it,  that  was  the  prototype  of  the  Philistine  idol  worshipped 
under  that  name  and  in  the  form  of  a  fly. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  subject  of  insects  hurtiul  to  our  cattle  without 
noticing  a  beetle  much  talked  of  by  the  ancients  for  its  mischievous  pro- 
perties in  this  respect.  You  wiU  soon  and  rightly  conjecture  that  I  am 
speaking  of  the  BupresHt\  so  called  from  the  injury  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  occasion  to  oxen  or  kine. 

Modem  writers  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opinion  to  what  genus 
this  celebrated  insect  belongs.  AW,  indeed,  have  regarded  it  as  of  the 
Cdeoptera  order,;  but  here  their  agreernent  ceases.  Linne  should  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  species  of  the  genus  to  which  he  has  given  its 
name;  but  these,  being  timber  insects,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  swallowed 
by  cattle  with  their  food.  Geoflroy  thinks  it  to  be  a  Carabut  or  Cicindela, 
but  with  as  little  reason,  since  the  species  of  these  genera  do  not  feed 
amongst  the  herbage;  and  though  they  are  sometimes  found  running 


has  scarcelv  say  month.  It  shuns  also  the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  our  cattle 
geoerally  ny  as  a  refuge  from  it.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  CEstrus  of 
Greece  was  related  to  Bruce's  Zimb,  represented  in  his  figure  with  a  long  proboscis, 
which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  belongs  to  the 
TabtmidtB,  For  further  information  the  reader  should  consult  Mr.  VV.  S.  Mac- 
Leay's  learned  paper  on  the  insect  called  Oistrot  and  AsUua  by  the  ancients.  Lum, 
TranM.  xiv.  353. 

1  The  larvn  of  a  species  of  (Estrua  which  infests  the  rhinoceros  is  figured  in  the 
TWnu.  EnL  8oc,  of  London,  vol.  iL  pi.  22.  fig.  1. 

s  Brace's  Travel*,  8vo.  it  815. 

»  Heb.  a^5T  ^yn*  literally  "Lord-Fly."  See  2  Kings,!  2.;  and  Bochait, 
BUroxcie.  pe.  il  1.  ^  c.  9.  p.  490. 

«  Bum-Cow  or  Ox,  from  jSou;,  bos,  and  vptfiw,  inflammo.  -M.  Latreille  translaieait 
Crtct-boeuf,  bat  improperly. 

Q  2 
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as  it  ifl,  has  had  the  sanction  of  grave  authorities.'  —  The  CBstri  last  men- 
tioned inhabit.  In  considerable  numbers,  two  fleshy  bags  as  big  as  a  hen*8 
egg,  and  of  a  similar  shape,  near  the  root  of  the  tongue.  .  Reaumur  took 
between  sixty  and  seventy  bots  from  one  of  them,  and  even  then  some 
had  escaped.  What  other  purpose  these  two  remarkable  purses  are  in- 
tended to  answer,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  He  supposes  that  the 
parent  fly  must  enter  the  nostrils  of  the  deer,  and  pass  down  the  air  pas- 
sages to  oviposit  in  them  ;  but  probably  such  a  manceuvre  is  unnecessary, 
since  there  seems  no  reason,  supposing  the  eggs  to  be  laid  in  the  nostrils, 
ifhy  the  larva  when  hatched  cannot  itself  make  its  way  down  to  the  above 
station,  as  easily  as  that  of  the  sheep  into  the  maxillary  sinuses.  Or, 
which  perhaps  is  more  likely,  when  the  animal  draws  in  the  air,  the  eggs 
or  larviB  may  be  carried  down  with  it,  in  both  cases,  to  the  place  assigned 
to  them  by  Providence.* 

No  animal,  however,  is  so  cruelly  tormented  by  (Bstri  as  the  rem^dfer; 
for  besides  one  synonymous  apparently  with  this  of  the  deer  (€S,  natalu\ 
from  which  they  endeavour  to  relieve  themselves  by  snorting  and  blow- 
ing', they  have  a  second  which  produces  bots  under  their  skin;  not  im- 
probably the  same  species  that  in  a  similar  way  attacks  the  latter,  as  I 
nave  stated  above.  We  have  heard  that  the  vaccine  disease  is  derived 
from  the  cow  and  the  horse,  and  the  small-pox  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  heels  of  the  camel ;  but  neither  the  ingenious  Dr.  Jenner  nor  any 
other  writer  on  this  subject  has  informed  us  Uiat  the  rein-deer  is  subject 
to  the  distemper  last  named ;  yet  Linn^  quotes  the  learned  work  of  a 
Swedish  physician  on  SyphiUt^  who  gravely  gives  this  as  a  fact !  I  ^  The 
inoculator,  in  truth,  is  the  gad-fl^,  the  tumours  it  causes  are  the  pustules, 
and  its  larvsB  are  the  pas.  ^-  It  is  astonishing  how  dreadfully  these  poor 
animals  in  hot  weather  are  terrified  and  injured  by  them :  ten  of  tnese 
flies  will  put  a  herd  of  five  hundred  into  the  |:reatest  agitation.  They  can- 
not stand  still  a  minute,  no  not  a  moment,  without  changing  their  posture, 
puffing  and  blowing,  sneezing  and  snorting,  stamping  and  tossing  continu- 
ally {  every  individual  trembling  and  pushing  its  neighbour  about.  The 
ovipositor  of  this  fly  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ox-breese,  consisting  of 
several  tubular  joints  which  slip  into  each  other ;  and  therefore  Linne  was 
probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  and  that  the  hot,  when  it  appears,  eats  its  way  through  it' :  there 
can  be  little  doubt  (or  else  what  is  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  ?)  that  it 
bores  a  hole  in  the  skin  and  there  deposits  the  eggs.  About  the  beginning 
of  July  the  rein-deer  sheds  its  hair,  which  then  stands  erect  —  at  this  time 
the  fly  ift  alwajrs  fluttering  about  it,  and  takes  its  opportunity  to  oviposit. 
The  biota  remain  under  the  skin  through  the  whole  winter,  and  grow  to  the 
size  of  an  aconu    Six  or  eight  of  these  are  often  to  be  found  in  a  single 


1  Boaora.  v.  69.    DUUoimairt  da  TWvoiur,  article  Caf, 

*  For  the  accoant  of  the  (Estnu  of  the  deer,  see  Reanm.  t.  67 — ^77. 

*  Linn.  Laek.  Loop.  ii.  45.  In  the  JitoMf^^  here  referred  to,  Linntf  speaks  of  two 
species  of  (Estms,  tnoagh  the  mode  of  expression  indicates  that  he  considered  them 
as  the  same.  One  was  (E.  ntualiM,  from  which  they  fireed  themselves  by  snorting, 
&c,  the  other  (E.  Taramdi,  which  formed  the  pustules  in  their  backs.  In  SyaL 
Aai.  969.  8.  he  strangely  observes  under  the  former  species,  **  Habitat  in  e^uormm 
&noe,  per  nares  intrans  I  **  oonfonnding  probably  (E.  Mterimu  of  Mr.  Clark  with  the 
ImaC&flMsalts. 

^LmJLLtvp^lVfL  ^  tJor.  Lapp.  79. 
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way  into  the  head,  feeding  in  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses  on  the 
mucilage  there  produced.  When  full-grown,  they  fall  through  the  nos- 
trils to  the  ground,  and  assume  the  pupa.  Whether  the  animal  suffers 
much  pain  from  these  troublesome  assailants  is  not  ascertained.  Some- 
times the  maggots  make  their  way  even  into  the  brain.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  ver^  accurate  and  intelligent  friend,  that,  on  opening  the 
head  of  one  of  his  sheep  which  died  in  consequence  of  a  vertigo,  three 
maggots  were  found  in  it  in  a  line  just  above  the  eyes,  and  that  behind 
them  there  was  a  bladder  of  water.  —  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the 
bots  we  are  speaking  of,  or  rather  those  in  the  head  of  goats,  have  been 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  and  that  from  the  tripod  of 
Delpbos.  Yet  so  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Alexander  Trallien. 
Whether  Democrates,  who  consulted  the  oracle,  was  cured  by  this  remedy 
does  not  appear  ;  the  story  shows  however  that  the  ancients  were  aware 
of  the  station  of  these  larvae.  —  The  common  saying  that  a  whimsical  per- 
son is  maggoty,  or  has  got  maggoU  in  Jtit  head,  perhaps  arose  from  the 
freaks  the  sheep  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  when  infested  by  their 
bota. —  The  flesh-fly  is  also  a  great  annoyance  to  the  fleecy  tribe,  especi- 
ally in  fenny  countries  ;  and  if  constant  attention  be  not  paid  them,  they 
are  soon  devoured  by  its  insatiable  larvae.  In  Lincolnshire,  a  principal 
profit  of  the  druggists  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  mercurial  ointment 
used  to  destroy  them.  —  In  tropical  countries  the  sheep  frequentlv  suffer 
fix>m  the  ants.  Bosman  relates  that  when  in  Guinea,  if  one  of  his  was 
attacked  by  them  in  the  night,  which  often  happened,  it  was  invariably 
destroyed,  and  was  so  expeditiously  devoured  that  in  the  morning  only  the 
skeleton  would  be  lefl. 

Of  our  domestic  animals  the  least  infested  by  insects,  I  mean  as  to  the 
number  of  species  that  attack  it,  is  the  tw'me.  With  the  exception  of  its 
louse,  which  seems  to  annoy  it  principally  b^  exciting  a  violent  itching,  it  is 
exposed  to  scarcely  any  other  pla^e  of  this  class,  unless  we  may  suppose 
that  it  is  the  biting  of  flies,  which  m  hot  weather  drives  it  to  **  its  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire.** 

Under  this  head  we  may  include  the  deer  tribe,  for  though  often  wild, 
those  kept  in  parks  mav  strictly  be  deemed  domestic ;  and  the  rein-deer 
is  quite  as  much  so  to  tne  Laplander  as  our  oxen  and  kine  are  to  us.  We 
learn  from  Reaumur  that  the  fallow-deer  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  two 
species  of  gad-fly^ :  one  which,  like  that  of  the  ox,  deposits  its  eggs  in  an 
orifice  it  makes  m  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  so  produces  tumours  ;  and 
another,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  sheep,  ovipositing  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  larvae  when  hatched  can  make  their  way  into  the  head,  where 
they  take  theu:  station,  in  a  cavity  near  the  pharynx.  He  relates  a  curious 
notion  of  the  hunters  with  respect  to  these  two  species.  Conceiving  them 
both  to  be  the  same,  they  imagine  that  they  mine  for  themselves  a  painful 
path  under  the  skin  to  the  root  of  the  horns  i  which  is  their  common 
rendezvous  from  all  parts  of  the  body ;  where,  by  uniting  their  labours 
and  gnawing  indefatigably,  they  occasion  the  annual  casting  of  these  orna- 
mental as  well  as  powerful  arms.    This  foble,  improbable  and  ridiculous 

1  Mr.  Curtis  {Brit  EnL  1 106.^  under  the  name  of  (Ettrtu  pictua  has  figured  a 
jhie  species  of  gad-fly  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  bred 
fiom  the  deer.    It  may  probably  be  one  of  the  species  here  alluded  to. 

o  3 
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gt/mnaplerontm)  are  frequently  injurious  to  them.  In  Germany  the  bee- 
louse  (^liraula  caca  Nitscli),  ivhicii  is  about  the  size  of  a  flea  and  allied  to 
tiie  Hippoboicie,  often  tnfesia  populous  hixes  so  as  greatly  to  anuoy  the 
bees  hy  lixing  itself  upon  them  (sonietimes  tvo,  three,  or  more  on  a  single 
bee),  and  making  them  restless  and  indisposed  to  their  usual  labours.^ 
That  universal  plunderer  the  wasp,  and  his  (bmiidable  congener  the  hornet, 
often  seize  and  devour  tiicm,  soiiietinus  ripping  up  their  body  to  come 
at  the  honey,  and  at  others  carrying  off  chat  part  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  former  frequeacly  lakes  posseBsion  of  a  hive,  having  either  destroyed 
or  driven  awaj  its  inliabitants.  and  consumes  all  the  honey  it  contains. 
Kay  there  are  certain  idlers  of  their  own  species,  called  by  apiarists  cor- 
Bair-bees,  which  plunder  the  hives  of  the  industrious.  —  From  the  curious 
account  which  Latreille  has  given  us  of  Phitanlitu  opiiwriu,  a  wasp-like 
insect,  it  appears  that  great  havoc  is  made  by  it  of  the  unsuspecting 
workers,  which  it  seizes  while  intent  upon  their  dally  labours,  and  carries 
off  to  feed  its  young.'  Anuihcr  insect, which  one  would  not  have  suspected 
of  marauding  propensitit-^,  must  here  be  introduced,  Kuhn  informs  us, 
that  long  ago  (in  179!))  suiiie  monks  who  kept  bees,  observing  chat  they 
made  an  unusuid  noisi:,  llfiLiI  up  the  hive,  when  an  animal  flew  out.  which, 
to  their  great  surprise  no  doubt,  for  they  at  first  took  it  for  a  bat,  proved 
to  be  the  death's  head  hawk-moth  {Acherontia  atropoi),  already  celebrated 
as  the  inaoceut  cause  of  alarm  ;  and  he  remembers  that  several,  some 
yeurs  before,  had  been  found  dead  in  the  bee-houses.*  M.  Huber,  also,  in 
180'j:,  discovered  that  ii.  had  made  its  way  into  his  hives  and  those  of  his 
vicinity;  and  had  robbed  them  of  their  honey.  In  Africa,  we  are  told,  it 
'       ■'  i  propenhiiy  ;   which  the  HottentoCs  observing,  in  order  ti 

'     '  "'     wild  bees,  have  persuaded  the  colonists  tha 

This  moth  has  the  &cu1cy  of  emitting  a 
remarkable  bound,  which  he  supposes  may  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
bees  of  a  hive  somewhat  similar  to  Chac  caused  by  the  voice  of  iheir  queen, 
which  as  soon  as  uttered  strikes  them  motionless,  and  thus  it  may  be 
enabled  to  commit  with  impunitv  such  devasCaUon  in  the  midst  of  myriads 
of  armed  bands."  The  larva  of  two  species  of  moth  (GaUeria  cereana, 
and  Mellonclia)  exhibit  equal  hardihood  with  equal  impunity.  They, 
indeed,  pass  the  whole  of  their  initiatory  state  in  the  midst  of  the  combs. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  stin>i.s  of  the  bees  of  a  whole  republic,  they  continue 
their  depredations  unin<jlc.-.ted,  sheltering  themselves  in  tubes  made  of 
gruDS  of  wax,  and  lined  with  silken  tapestry,  spun  and  wove  by  themselves, 
«4)ich  the  bees  (however  disposed  they  may  be  to  revenge  the  mischief 
which  they  do  them  by  devouring  what  to  all  other  animals  would  be 
indtgeati hie,  their  wax)  are  unable  to  penetrate.  These  larvae  are  some- 
times  so  numerous  in  a  hive,  and  commit  such  extensive  ravages,  as  to 
Ibrce  the  poor  bees  to  desert  it  and  seek  another  habitation. 

I  shall  not  delay  you  longer  upon  this  subject  by  detailing  what  iiMd 
ammali  suShr  from  insects,  furtiier  than  by  observing  that  the  two  creatures 
(tf  this  description  in  which  we  are  rather  interested,  the  haie  and  the 
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rtMH,  do  not  escape  their  attack.  The  hare  in  Lapland  is  more  tormented 
by  the  gnats  than  any  other  quadruped.  To  avoid  this  pest  it  is  obliged 
to  leave  the  cover  of  the  woods  in  full  day,  and  seek-  tne  plains :  hence 
the  hunters  say,  that  of  three  litters  which  a  hare  produces  m  a  year,  the 
first  dies  by  the  cold,  the  second  by  gnats,  and  onl^  the  third  escapes 
and  comes  to  maturity.^  — :  We  learn  from  the  ingemous  Mr.  Clark,  that 
the  American  rabbit  and  hare  are  infested  by  the  largest  species  of 
GEstnis '  yet  discovered ;  and  our  domestic  rabbits  sometimes  swarm 
with  the  bed-bug.  This  was  the  case  with  some  kept  by  two  young 
gentlemen  at  my  house  last  summer  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  have  them  killed. 

Nor  are  the  inhahitaatt  of  the  vmten  sheltered  by  their  peculiar  element 
from  these  universal  assailants.  The  larvs  of  Dytisci«  fixing  themselves 
by  their  suctorious  mandibles  to  the  body  of  ^A,  doubtless  destroy  an 
infinite  number  of  the  young  fry  of  our  ponds.  Some  species  of  salmon 
{Salmo  fiario  L.)  are  the  food  of  an  animal  which  Linne  has  arranged 
under  Pediculus ;  and  probably  many  others  of  the  finny  tribes  may,  like 
the  birds,  have  their  peculiar  parasites.  Even  shell'JUh  do  not  escape,  for 
the  Nymphon  grouipet  enters  the  shell  of  the  muscle  and  devours  its 
inhabitant.  I  am,  &c. 

1  De  Geer,  xi  83. 

s  Considered  by  Mr.  Claik  as  a  new  genua,  which  he  has  named  Cuterehra,  and 
of  which  he  has  "described  three  species.  —  Es9a^  on  the  Bott  of  JBorseSf  &c  p.  6& 
t.2.  £24—29. 
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LETTER  VI. 

INJURIES  CAUSED  BY  INSECTS. 
ZMDIRSCT  IKJUBIE8 — Continued. 

Hating  endeavoured  to  give  ^ou  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
insects  establish  and  maintain  their  empire  over  man  and  his  train  of  de- 
pendent animals,  I  shall  next  call  your  attention  to  his  Iwing  vegetable  pos* 
sessions,  whether  the  produce  of  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the  garden ; 
whether  necessary  to  him  for  his  support,  convenient  for  his  use,  or  mi- 
nistering to  his  comfort,  pleasure,  and  delight :  —  and  here  you  will  find 
these  little  creatures  as  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  mischief  as  ever, 
destroying  what  is  necessary,  deranging  what  is  convenient,  marring  what 
is  beautiful,  and  turning  what  should  give  us  pleasure  into  an  object  of 
disgust. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  produce  of  our  Jields.  —  Bread  is  called  ''the  staff 
of  life :  **  yet  should  Divine  Providence  in  anger  be  pleased  to  give  the 
rein  to  the  various  insects  which,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth, 
attack  the  plant  producing  it,  how  quickly  would  this  staff  be  broken  I 
From  the  moment  that  wheat  beeins  to  emerge  from  the  soil,  to  the  time 
when  it  is  carried  into  the  bam,  it  is  exposed  to  their  ravages.  One  of  its 
earliest  assailants  in  this  country  is  that  of  which  Mr.  Walford  has  given 
an  account  in  the  Lhmean  Transactions^  taking  it  for  the  wire-worm ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Marsham  observed,  not  correctly,  it  being  probably  the  larva  of 
some  coleopterous  insect,  perhaps  of  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Bra^ 
chyptera  or  rov^beetles,  which  are  not  universally  carnivorous.  This 
animal  was  discovered  to  infest  the  wheat  in  its  earliest  stage  of  growth 
after  vegetatbn  had  commenced ;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it 
began  even  with  the  grain  itself.  It  eats  into  the  young  plant  about  an 
inch  below  the  surface,  devouring  the  central  part ;  and  thus,  v^etation 
beinff  stopped,  it  dies.  Out  of  fifty  acres  sown  with  this  grain  in  1802, 
ten  nad  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  in  question  so  early  as  October.^  — 
Other  predaceous  Coleaptera  will  also  attack  young  com.  This  u  done  by 
the  larva  of  Zabna  giMus,  both  with  respect  to  wheat  and  barley.  In  the 
spring  of  1813  not  less  than  twelve  German  hides  {Hujen),  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  English  acres,  of  wheat,  were  destroyed  by  it  in  the 
canton  of  Seeburg,  near  Halle,  in  Gemiany;  and  Germar  (who,  with 
other  members  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  at  that  place,  ascertained 
the  fact)  suspects  that  it  was  the  same  insect  described  by  Cooti,  an 
Italian  author,  which  caused  great  destraction  in  Upper  Italy  in  1776. 
Not  only  is  the  larva,  which  probably  lives  in  that  state  three  years,  thus 
ii\juriou8,  but,  what  one  would  not  have  expected,  the  perfect  beetle  itself 
attacks  the  grain,  both  of  wheat  and  barley,  when  in  the  ear,  clambering 

>  JUm.  TroMM,  iz.  156—161. 
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np  the  stems  at  night  in  vast  numbers  to  get  at  it.  The  Rev.  O.  T.  Rudd, 
inien  residing  at  Kiropton  near  Andover,  Hants,  where  this  insect  abounds, 
not  only  saw  it,  as  did  his  brother,  gnaw  off  the  tip  of  the  husk  from  the 
end  of  a  grain  of  barley,  and  then  gradually  draw  the  milky  grain  out  of 
its  sheath,  consuming  it  as  it  came  forth,  till  the  whole  grain  had  disap- 
peared, and  repeating  the  operation  till  seven  or  eight  grains  had  been 
eaten,  but  was  fully  satisfied,  on  killing  and  dissecting  it,  that  it  had  fed  on 
the  juicy  immature  grain  .^  Along  with  the  larvae  of  this  insect  were 
found  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  fourth,  those  of  another  beetle 
{Melohntha  ruficanas),  which  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  mischief.* 
Other  beetles,  generally  supposed  to  be  carnivorous,  as  Anutra  commttnis 
irma&M,  &c.,  are  also  stated  by  M.  Zimmermann  to  feed  on  wheat.* 

The  caterpillars  of  a  moth  {Agrotit  tegeium)  occasionally  devastate  large 
tnurts  of  wheat  and  ire  by  eating  the  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  in  Northern 
Germany,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia^;  but  this  species  with  us  is 
chiefly  injurious  to  turnips  and  earden  vegetables. 

Blr.  Markwick  has  given  us  the  history  of  a  fly  that  attacks  wheat  in  a 
later  period  of  its  growth,  which,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  same,  appears  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  Mutca  purmlioms  of  Bierkander^  (Oscmk  F.), 
accused  by  him  of  being  extremely  injurious  to  rye  in  the  spring.  Our 
insect  was  discovered  on  the  lirst-sown  wheats  early  in  that  season,  mak- 
ing its  lodgement  in  the  very  heart  of  the  principal  stem  just  above  the 
root,  which  stem  it  invariably  destroyed,  giving  the  crop  at  first  a  most 
unpromising  appearance,  so  that  there  seemed  scarcely  a  hope  of  any 
produce.  But  jt  proved  in  this  and  other  instances  that  year  (1791)  that 
the  plant,  instead  of  being  injured,  derived  great  benefit  from  this  circum- 
stance ;  for,  the  main  stem  perishing,  the  root  (which  was  not  hurt)  threw 
out  fresh  shoots  on  every  side,  so  as  to  yield  a  more  abundant  crop  than 
in  other  fields  where  the  insect  had  not  been  busy.  These  flies,  therefore, 
seem  to  belong  to  our  insect  benefactors ;  and  I  should  not  have  intro- 
duced them  here,  had  it  not  been  probable  that  in  some  instances  later  in 
the  spring  they  may  attack  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  wheat,  and  so  be  in- 
jurious. It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  the  new  progeny,  which  is  disclosed 
in  Bfay,  may  oviposit  in  barley  or  some  other  spring  corn,  which  would 
bring  the  next  generation  out  in  time  for  the  wheat  sown  in  the  autumn. 
These  flies  are  amongst  the  last,  and,  ki  some  seasons,  the  most  numerous, 
that  take  shelter  in  tne  windows  of  our  apartments  when  the  first  frosts 
indicate  the  approach  of  winter,  previous  to  their  becoming  torpid  during 
that  season.  When  this  little  animal  was  first  observed  in  England,  it 
created  no  small  alarm  amonsst  agriculturists,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be 
:he  Hetnanfly,  so  notorious  tor  its  depredations  in  North  America  ;  but 
Mr.  Marsham,  by  tracing  out  the  species,  proved  the  alarm  to  be  un- 

1  Efd.  Mag.  iL  182. 

s  Germar's  Mlaa.  der  EnL  i.  1^10.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  lUmtratwM  of  BritUh 
Entomology  (No.  L  p.  4.)  veiy  judiciously  asks,  **  May  not  these  herbivorous  larvas  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  mischief  to  the  wheat,  while  those  of  the  Zabnu 
cotttribntea  rather  to  lessen  their  numbers  than  to  destroy  the  com  ?"  But  this 
query  does  not  account  for  their  being  found,  when  in  the  perfect  state,  attacking 
the  ear.    I  have  seen  cognate  beetles  devouring  the  seeds  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

9  Silbermann,  Rev.  Ent  ii.  201. 

4  KiaUar  on  Ins,  mjurumi  to  Gardenen,  &c  94 — 101. 

ft  AeL  Skfckh,  1778, 8.  n.  11.  and  4.  n.  4.    Marsham  in  Linn.  Trams,  ii.  79. 
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founded.*  That  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  apprehension,  should  it 
have  so  turned  out,  what  I  have  formerly  stated  concerning  the  latter  insect, 
and  the  additional  facts  which  I  shall  now  adduce,  will  amply  show. 

The  ravages  of  the  animal  just  alluded  to,  which  was  first  noticed  in 
1776,  and  received  its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  carried  by 
the  Hessian  troops  in  their  straw  from  Germany,  were  at  one  time  so 
universal  as  to  threaten,  where  it  appeared,  the  total  abolition  of  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat ;  though  the  injury  which  it  now  occasions  is  much  less 
than  at  first.  It  commences  its  depredations  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
plant  begins  to  appear  above  ground,  when  it  devours  the  leaf  and  stem 
with  equal  voracity  until  stopped  by  the  firost.  When  the  return  of  spring 
brings  a  milder  temperature  the  fly  appears  again,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  heart  of  the  mam  stems,  which  it  perforates,  and  so  weakens,  that  when 
the  ear  begins  to  grow  heavy,  and  is  about  to  go  into  the  milky  state,  thev 
break  down  and  perish.  All  the  crops,  as  far  as  it  extended  its  flight,  fell 
before  this  ravager.  It  first  showed  itself  in  Long  Island,  from  whence  it 
proceeded  inland  at  about  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  annually,  and 
bv  the  year  1789  bad  reached  200  miles  from  its  original  station.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  some  accounts  state  its  progress  at  first  to  have 
been  very  slow,  at  the  rate  only  of  seven  miles  per  aniium,and  the  damage 
inconsiderable ;  and  that  the  wheat  crops  were  not  materially  injured  by 
it  before  the  year  1788.  Though  these  insect  hordes  traverse  such  a 
tract  of  country  in  the  course  of  the  year,  their  flights  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  feet  at  a  time.  Nothing  intercepts  them  in  their  destructive 
career,  neither  mountains  nor  the  broadest  rivers.  They  were  seen  to 
cross  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud.  The  numbers  of  this  fly  were  so  great, 
that  in  wheat*harvest  the  houses  swarmed  with  them,  to  the  extreme 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.  They  filled  every  plate  or  vessel  that  was 
in  use  ;  and  five  hundred  were  counted  in  a  single  glass  tumbler  exposed 
to  them  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  beer  in  it.' 

America  suffers  also  in  its  wheat  and  maize  firom  the  attack  of  an  insect 
of  a  different  order ;  which,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  is  called  the 
chintx  bug*fly.  It  appears  to  be  apterous,  and  is  said  in  scent  and  colour 
to  resemble  the  bed-bug.  They  travel  in  immense  columns  from  field  to 
field,  like  locusts,  destroying  every  thing  as  they  proceed ;  but  their  injuries 
are  confined  to  the  states  south  of  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude.* 
From  this  account  the  depredator  here  noticed  should  belong  to  the 

1  Lmn,  TVtau.  U.  7&— 80. 

•  Eneydcpmd.  Britmu.  viii  489—496.  Thoaffh  the  rtvagw  of  the  HessUn  fly  in 
the  United  Sutes  have  not  been  ao  extensive  of  Tate,  mnch  injary  is  still  occssioiially 
suffiered  fVom  it,  as  stated  by  Mi,  Say,  who  described  it  onder  the  name  of  Ceeidth- 
wtjfia  dettmetor,  and  as  I  learn  from  E.  G.  Herrick,  Esq.  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cat,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  metamorphosis  and  economy  of  this 
insect ;  and  either'  this  or  an  allied  species  described  by  M.  KOllar,  destroyed  a  large 

ffoportion  of  the  wheat  crops  in  Hungary  in  1833,  and  extended  itself  also  to 
'ranee.  Dr.  Hammerschmidt,  who  has  also  given  an  account  of  this  insect,  has 
called  it  Oteidomifia  tritid,  supposing  it  to  be  ^e  same  with  the  insect  described  by 
Mr.  Maraham  and  Mr.  Kirby ;  but  as  the  mischief  done  by  the  larva  of  the  former 
is  caused  by  its  eatina  into  the  stem  and  weakening  the  whole  plant,  while  the 
latter  is  injurious  by  destroying  the  pollen  of  the  blonom,  the  two  insects  are  evi- 
dently  very  distinct,  as  indeed  their  different  colour  proves.— KOUar  m  Ima,  u^mnami 
to  Gankmtn,&c  118. 
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tribe  of  GeoeoristB  Latr.;  but  it  seems  very  difficult  to  conoeire  how  ma 
insect  that  lives  by  suction,  and  has  no  mandibles,  could  destroy  these 
pisnts  so  totally. 

When  the  vrheat  blossoms,  another  marauder,  to  which  Mr.  Mareham 
first  called  the  attention  of  the  public,  takes  its  turn  to  make  an  attack 
upon  it,  under  the  form  of  an  orange-coloured  ghat,  which  introducing  its 
long  retractile  ovipositor  into  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  there  deposits  its 
eggs.  These  b^ng  hatched,  the  larvae,  perhaps  by  eating  the  pouen,  pre- 
vent the  inipre^aation  of  the  grain,  and  thus  in  some  seasons  destroy  the 
tveodeth  part  of  the  crop.^ 

Much  mischief  is  also  sometimes  done  by  a  species  of  Tknp$  (71  cvrvs- 
ima  Haliday),  a  minute  insect,  often  abundant  on  flowers,  which,  insino- 
tODg  itself  between  the  internal  valve  of  the  corolla  and  the  grain,  inserts  its 
rostrum  into  this  last,  and  causes  it  to  shrivel* ;  and  according  to  Vassali 
Eandi',  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Haliday,  the  same  species  also  attacks  the  stem 
at  a  still  earlier  period,  causing  the  abortion  of  the  ears,  and  sometimes  to 
ncfa  an  extent  that  in  1805  (in  which  year  the  wheat  in  England,  also, 
sdrered  apparently  from  this  cause)  one  third  of  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
richest  plains  of  Piedmont  was  destroyed  by  this  seemingly  insignificant 
little  insect.^ 

One  would  think,  when  laid  up  in  the  bam  or  in  the  granary,  that  wheat 
would  be  secure  from  injury ;  but  even  there  the  weevil  (CakttidTagrawaria\ 
b  its  imago  as  well  as  in  its  larva  state,  devours  it ;  and  sometimes  this 
peat  becomes  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  a  sensible  man,  engaged  in  the 
brewing  trade,  once  told  me,  speaking  perhaps  rather  hyperbolicaily,  that 
they  collected  and  destroyed  them  by  bushels :  and  no  wonder,  for  a  single 
pair  of  these  destroyers  may  produce  in  one  year  above  6000  descendants. 
There  are  three  other  insects  that  attack  the  stored  wheat,  which  are  more 
ininrions  to  it  than  even  the  weevil.  One  is  a  minute  species  of  moth 
{Tmea  graneUa  L.),  of  which  Leeuwenhoek  has  given  us  a  full  history 
imder  the  name  of  the  wolf.  Another  is  a  species  of  the  same  genus,  at 
insent  not  named,  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Du  Hamel,  at  one  time 
committed  dreadful  ravages  in  the  province  of  Angoumois  in  France.  The 
third  is  Trogonta  cara^ndet^  a  kind  of  beetle,  the  gmb  of  which,  called 
Caddie^  Olivier  tells  us  did  more  damage  to  the  housed  grain  in  the 
■outbem  provinces  of  France  than  either  the  weevil  or  the  wolf.^ 

In  this  place,  too,  must  be  noticed  the  caterpillars  of  a  moth  {C4xradrina 
eubieuhms),  which  Mr.  Raddon  told  me  were  found  in  such  quantities  in  a 
vheat-stack  near  Bristol,  when  taken  down  to  be  thrashed,  tnat  he  could 
ha?e  eatbered  them  dp  by  handfuls,  and  they  had  done  much  injury  to  the 
grain.* 

Here  I  may  just  mention  a  few  other  insects  which  devour  grains  that 
are  the  food  of  man,  concerning  which  I  have  collected  no  other  fiicts. 
The  rice-weevil  (Calandra  oryxa^  is  very  injurious  to  the  usefiil  grain  after 
which  it  is  named ;  as  is  likewise  another  small  beetle,  Lydus  deniatus  F. 
{Stfhttmu  Latr.) ;  and  an  Indian  grain,  called  in  the  country  Joharre^  which 

1  ThnJa  triHd'K^  belonging  to  Latidlle's  genus  addknqria.— -Hsnhsm  sad 
Kirby  in  Lmn.  Tram*,  iii  242—245.  iv.  225—239.  v.  96--1 10. 
»  Kirby  in  Lam,  Trama.  iiL  242.  »  Mem,  Acad.  Turin,  xvi 

«  Haliday  in  ^iKom.  itf<».  V.  444.  »  OUv.  iL  n.  19. 3, 4. 

•  Tnm»,  EnL  8oe.  LomdL  ii.  proc.  zUL 
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appears  to  be  a  species  of  Holcus  or  Milium,  is  the  appropriate  food  of 
another  species  of  Calandra ',  which  I  found  abundant  in  it. 

Rye^  in  this  island,  is  an  article  of  less  importance  than  wheat ;  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  it  forms  a  principal  portion  of  the  bread* 
com.  Plrovidence  has  also  appointed  the  insect  means  of  causing  a  scarcity 
of  this  species  of  food.  The  fly  before  noticed  {Osdmi  ptamliofut)  intro- 
duces its  eggs  into  the  heart  of  the  shoots  of  rye,  and  occasions  so  many 
to  perish,  that  from  eight  to  fourteen  are  lost  in  a  square  of  two  feet.* 
Th»  fly,  in  1839,  did  much  damage  to  the  rye  at  Orignon,  in  France',  and 
in  1841  to  that  near  Kingston,  Surrey.^  A  small  moth,  also  {Margarita 
secahi),  which  eats  the  culm  of  this  plant  within  the  vagina,  thus  destroys 
raanv  ears.  In  common  with  wheat  and  barley,  it  also  suflbrs  from  Leeu* 
wennoek*s  wolf  and  the  weevil,  when  stored  in  granaries. 

Barley  likewise,  another  of  our  most  valuable  srains,  has  several  insect 
foes,  besides  the  beetle  {Zabhu  gibltuM),  abeady  alluded  to  (p.  184.).  The 
gelatinous  larva  of  a  saw* fly  {Tenthrtdo  L.)  preys  upon  the  upper  sur&ce 
of  the  leaves,  and  so  occasions  them  to  wither,  Mu$ca  hordei  of  Bier- 
kander  also  assails  the  plant.  A  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  this  grain, 
Linn6  afiirms,  is  annually  destroyed  in  Sweden  by  another  fly  not  yet 
discovered  in  Britain  (OictnufrU)^  which  does  the  mischief  by  getting  into 
the  ear;  as  does  likewise  O,  uneata  F.  Dr.  J.  N.  Sauter  has  described  a 
fly  which  he  caHs  Tipula  cerea&i  (most  probably  a  species  of  Cecidom^), 
the  larve  of  which,  eating  the  stem  of  barley  and  spelt  (a  kind  of  dwarf 
wheat),  did  great  iijury  to  these  crops  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  in 
1813  and  1816 ;  and  the  same,  or  an  allied  species,  is  supposed  to  have 
formerly  destroyed  the  oats  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.*  A  small  species  of 
moth  described  by  Reaumur,  though  not  named  by  Linn^  whicn  may  be 
called  TWa  hordei  (  Vpsolophtu  graneliu§  f),  devours  the  grain  when  laid  up 
in  the  granary.  This  fly  deposits  several  eggs,  perhaps  twen^  or  thirty, 
on  a  single  grain :  but  as  one  grain  only  is  to  be  the  portion  of  one  larva, 
they  disperse  when  hatched,  each  selecting  one  for  itself,  which  it  enters 
from  without  at  a  place  more  tender  than  the  rest ;  and  this  single  grain 
furnishes  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to  support  the  caterpillar  till  it  is 
ready  to  assume  the  pupa.  Concealed  witnm  this  contracted  habitation, 
the  little  animal  does  nothing  that  may  betray  it  to  the  watchful  eye  of 
man,  not  even  ejecting  its  excrements  from  its  habitation ;  so  that  there 
may  be  millions  within  a  heap  of  com,  where  you  would  not  suspect  there 
was  one.* 

1  dremBo  lulaetmi,  EnL  Brit. 

i  Mariham  in  IMm,  Trans,  iL  80.  De  Geer  noticss  the  injory  done  by  this 
fly  to  rye,  and  ob«erves  that  before  it  had  been  attributed  to  flrost,  ii.  €8. 

^  ^nii.  EnL  Soe.  da  fVaiMr,  viiL  p.  xiiL 

«  Frweed,  of  EnL  Soe.  Land.  Oct.  5. 1840. 

ft  KOllar  on  /m.  tiy.  to  Gardenert,  &c  12i. 

«  Act.  SioekK  1750, 128.  Reaam.  IL  480,  ftc  Barley,  like  wheat,  and  indeed 
all  white  corn,  is  mnch  injured  hi  the  graoaries  of  the  corn-dealer  by  the  larva 
of  the  little  moth  (Tines  granelta  L.),  the  wolf  of  Leeuwenhoek  before  referred  to. 
On  visiting  those  of  Messrs.  Uellicar,  Bristol,  in  October,  1837,  with  my  Iriend, 
W.  Raddon,  Esq.,  we  foand  the  barley  lying  on  the  floors  covered  with  a  gauze* 
Uke  tissne  formed  of  the  floe  silken  threads  ipan  by  the  larva  in  traversing  its 
mutnoe,  on  recently  quitting  it  for  the  purpose  of  nn'dergoing  their  metamorphosiii 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  granary,  formed  of  the  joists  and  wooden  floor  of  the  story 
above.    What  wss  remsrkable^  as  Mr.  Kaddon  oommuoioated  to  the  Kntomotegical 
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I  have  not  observed  that  oats  suffer  from  insects,  except  from  the  uni« 
versal  subterranean  destroyer  of  the  grasses,  the  wire«worm,  of  which  I 
shall  give  you  a  more  full  account  hereafler ;  and  occasionally  from  an 
Aphis. 

BudttDheat  (JPofygonum  fagopyrwn%  a  grain  little  cultivated  with  us, 
except  as  food  for  pheasants,  but  which  is  an  important  crop  on  the  Con- 
tinent on  poor  sandy  soils,  is  sometimes  wholly  cut  off^  by  the  larvs  of  a 
moth  (^Agrotit  triHd),  which  afterwards  devours  the  rye  sown  to  replace  the 
buckwheat ;  and  vtUlei^  also  a  considerable  continental  crop,  is  occasionally 
much  damaged  by  the  larvae  of  another  moth  (Botys  tUacealit)^  which, 
eating  into  the  stem  of  the  plants,  causes  them  to  wither  and  die.^ 

The  only  important  grain  that  now  remains  unnoticed  is  the  make^  or 
Indian  com.  Besides  the  chintz  bug-fly,  a  little  beetle^  (Phaleria  comuta) 
appears  to  devour  it ;  and  it  has  probably  other  unrecorded  enemies.  The 
Guinea  corn  of  America  (Holcta  bicolor),  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  grain, 
is,  according  to  Abbot,  often  much  injured  by  the  larva  of  a  moth  {Nociua 
Jrugiperda  Smith),  which  feeds  upon  the  main  shoot.* 

Next  to  grain  puite  is  useful  to  us,  both  when  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
and  in  our  fields.  Peas  and  beans,  which  form  so  material  a  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  numerous  host  of 
msect  depredators ;  indeed  the  former,  on  account  of  their  ravages,  is  one 
of  the  most  uncertain  of  our  crops.    The  animals  from  which  in  this 


Society  (TVaiw.  ii  proc  Ixvii.),  was  the  great  depth  to  which  the  Ianr»  had  bond 
in  the  wood,  even  through  knots  filled  with  tarpentine,  so  as  to  convert  portions  of 
the  wood-work  in  places  quite  into  a  honey-comb,  and  thus  to  be  almost  as  injurious 
to  the  building  as  to  the  com  stored  in  it  Our  first  idea  was  that  this  boring  was 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  gnawing  off  portions  of  wood  with  which  to  form  their 
cocoons  before  becoming  pups,  but  the  powdery  masses  hanging  from  the  entrance 
of  the  holes  had,  when  viewed  under  a  lens,  so  completely  the  appearance  of  excre- 
ment, that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion,  however  strange  and  improbable 
it  may  seem,  that  these  larvn,  after  eating  ad  Hbiium  of  barley,  voluntarily  quit  it, 
and  actually  eat  and  digest  fir-wood,  even  to  the  very  knots  saturated  with  turpen- 
tine. In  fact,  the  great  depth  to  which  they  bore  is  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  their  object  being  merely  to  detach  woody  fibres  as  a  covering  for  their 
cocoons.  That  their  main  purpose  (whether  we  suppose  the  excavated  wood  to  be 
eaten  and  digested  or  not)  is  to  provide  a  retreat  for  the  larvn,  which  remain  in  this 
state  the  whole  winter,  and  do  not  become  pup»  till  spring,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  from  the  mouths  of  these  holes  (aiter  every  portion  of  the  excrement  hanging 
from  them  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  whole  ceiling  thickly  lime-washed,  as  it  is 
every  autumn)  that  the  moths  emerge  by  thousands  in  the  month  of  June,  as  yearly 
takes  place  in  Messrs.  Hellicar's  granaries.  The  further  investigation,  which  is  so 
evidently  required,  as  to  the  strange  anomaly  of  these  larvas  seeming  to  eat  and  di- 
gest wood  after  devouring  as  much  barley  as  they  choose,  I  have  recommended  to 
my  friend  6.  H.  K.  Thwaite,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  whose  habits  of  close  observation  so 
well  fit  him  for  throwing  light  on  the  subject ;  and  meanwhile  it  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  the  facts  stated  of  the  great  damage  done  to  vessels  that  bring  bones, 
hoofs,  and  horns  from  Brazil,  and  in  one  case  to  a  large  parcel  of  cork  •wood,  by  the 
larvie  of  Dermeatea  vulftinus,  which,  after  eating  their  fill  of  animal  matter,  attack 
wood  and  cork,  seem  of  an  analogous  kind  to  those  above  mentioned,  unless  in 
these  instances  the  wood  and  cork  are  merely  gnawed,  and  not  eaten  and  digested. 
^See  Trans.  EnL  Soc,  Lond,  ii.  proc.  Ixviii. :  and  Shuckard's  EiemaUs  0/  BriU 
But  L  189.) 

1  KiUUr  on  Ins,  inj.  to  Gardenen,  &&  102—110. 

*  This  insect  was  taken  in  maize  by  Mr.  Sparshall  of  Norwich. 

S  Smith's  Abbott's  Insects  of  Georgia,  li)l. 
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country  both  these  plants  suffer  most  are  the  Aphides,  commonly  called 
leaf-lice,  but  which  properly  should  be  denominated  plant-lice.  As  almost 
every  animal  has  its  peculiar  louse,  so  has  almost  every  plant  its  peculiat 
plttnt4ouse;  and,  next  to  locusts,  these  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
vegetable  world,  and,  like  them,  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  darken 
the  air.^  The  multiplication  of  these  little  creatures  is  infinite,  and  almost 
incredible.  Providence  has  endued  them  with  privileges  promoting  fecun« 
<lity  which  no  other  insects  possess :  at  one  time  of  the  year  they  are 
viviparous,  at  another  oviparous;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  and 
without  parallel,  the  sexual  intercourse  of  one  original  pair  serves  for  all 
the  generations  which  proceed  from  the  female  for  a  whole  succeeding 
year.  Reaumur  has  proved  that  in  five  generations  one  Aphis  may  be  the 
progenitor  of 5,904^,900,000 descendants;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one 
year  there  may  be  twenty  generations.'  This  astonishing  fecundity  ex* 
ceeds  that  of  any  known  animal;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  creature 
so  prolific  should  be  proportionably  injurious :  some  species,  however,  seem 
more  so  than  others.  Those  that  attack  wheat,  oab,  and  barley,  of  which 
there  are  more  kinds  than  one,  seldom  multiply  so  fast  as  to  be  very 
noxious  to  those  plants  ;  while  those  which  attack  pulse  spread  so  rapidly, 
and  take  such  entire  possession,  that  the  crop  b  greatly  injured,  and  some- 
times destroyed  by  them.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  peas  in  the 
year  1810,  when  the  produce  was  not  much  more  than  the  seed  sown ; 
and  many  fiurmers  turned  their  swine  into  their  pea-fields,  not  thinking 
them  worth  harvesting.  The  damage  in  this  instance  was  caused  solely 
by  the  Aphis,  and  was  universal  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  that  a  sufEi- 
cient  supply  for  the  navy  could  not  be  obtained.  The  earlier  peas  are 
sown  the  better  chance  they  stand  of  escaping,  at  least  in  part,  the  effects 
of  this  vegetable  Phthiriasis.  peans  are  also  often  great  sufferers  firoro 
another  species  of  plant-louse,  in  some  districts,  from  its  black  colour, 
called  the  Collier,  in  others  the  Dolphin^  which  begins  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  so  keeps  multiplying  downwards.  The  \x9t  remedy  in  this  case, 
which  also  tends  to  set  the  beans  well,  and  improves  both  their  quality 
and  <juantity,  is  to  top  them  as  soon  as  the  Aphides  begin  to  appear,  and 
carrying  away  the  tops  to  bum  or  bury  them«  In  a  late  stage  of  growth 
great  luivoc  is  often  made  in  peas  by  the  grub  of  a  small  beetle  (bruchus 
gnmamu)^  which  will  sometimes  lay  an  egg  in  every  pea  of  a  pod,  and  thus 
destroy  it.  Something  similar,  I  have  been  told  (l  suspect  it  is  a  short- 
•nouted  weevil),  occasionally  injures  beans.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  mischief  caused  by  the  Bruchus  is  seldom  very  serious;  but  in  North 
America  another  apecies  (B,  pisi),  which  is  also  found  here,  but  not  to 
any  very  injurious  extent,  is  most  alarmingly  destructive,  its  ravages 
having  been  at  one  time  so  universal  as  to  put  an  end  in  some  places  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  favourite  pulse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Kalm  should 
have  been  thrown  into  such  a  trepidation  upon  discovering  some  of  these 
pestilent  insects  just  disclosed  in  a  parcel  of  peas  he  had  brought  from 
that  country,  lest  be  should  be  the  instrument  of  introducing  so  fatal  an 
evil  into  hit  beloved  Sweden.*    In  the  year  1780  an  akrm  was  spsead  in 

1  I  say  this  upon  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Wolnoogh  of  Hollesley  (lata  of  Boyton)  ia 
Suffolk,  an  intdUgsnt  sgricnlturist,  and  a  most  acata  and  accniate  observer  of 
natare. 

9  Beaam.  vL  Me,  ■  Kafan*s  TmMi^  L  178w 
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Aome  parts  of  France,  that  people  had  been  poisoned  by  eating  worm*- 
eaten  peas,  and  they  were  forbidden  by  authority  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  market ;  but  the  fears  of  the  public  were  soon  removed  by  the  ex- 
amination of  some  scientific  men,  who  found  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  be 
the  insect  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  ^  Another  species  of  Bruchus 
(27.  pectinicomii)  devours  the  peas  in  China  and  Barbary.  A  leguminous 
seed,  much  used  when  boiled  as  food  for  horses  in  India,  known  to  Euro- 
peans by  the  name  of  Gram^  but  in  the  Taraul  dialect  called  Kolco,  and  by 
the  Moors  CooUee,  is  the  appropriate  food  of  a  fourth  kind  of  Bruchus, 
related  to  the  last,  but  having  the  antennse,  which  in  the  male  are  pec- 
tinated, much  shorter  than  the  body.  It  is,  perhaps,  B:  tcuteUarit,  A 
parcel  of  this  seed'  given  me  by  Captain  Green  was  full  of  this  insect, 
several  grains  containing  two.  Indeed,  in  tropical  climates,  the  seeds  of 
almost  every  pod-bearing  plant,  as  of  the  genera  GledUtdiia^  Theobnma, 
Mhttota^  Bobuda,  &c.  are  eaten  by  some  species  of  Bruchtu,  as  are  the 
cocoa-nut  and  palm-nut.'  Molina,  in  his  History  of  Chili,  tells  us  of  a 
beetle,  which  he  names  Lucanut  pilmus,  that  infests  the  beans  in  that 
country; — a  circumstance  quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  Lu^ 
cankUg,  which  all  prey  upon  timber.  This  insect  was  probably  a  Phaleria, 
in  which  genus  the  mandibles  are  protruded  from  the  head,  like  those  of 
Lucanus  ;  and  one  species,  as  we  have  seen  above,  feeds  upon  maize. 

Great  profits  are  sometimes  derived  by  fermers  from  their  crops  of 
choer'-^eed:  but  this  does  not  happen  very  often;  for  a  small  weevil 
{Afion  flamfemoratum)^  which  abounds  everywhere  at  almost  ail  times  of 
the  year,  feeds  upon  the  seed  of  the  purple  clover,  and  in  most  seasons 
does  the  crop  considerable  damage  ;  so  that  a  plant  of  the  fairest  appear- 
ance will,  in  consequence  of  the  voracity  of  this  little  enemy,  produce 
scarcely  any  thing.  Another  species  {Apion  Jiavipes)  infests  the  Dutch  or 
white  clover.^  The  young  plants  of  purple  clover,  when  just  sprung,  are 
often,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Stickney  pointed  out  to  me,  much  injured  by  the 
same  little  jumping  beetles  (HaiHca)  that  attack  the  turnips.  In  Germany, 
where  Bape  is  more  extensively  grown  than  with  us  for  the  seed,  the  crop 
sometimes  wholly  fails  from  the  attacks  of  a  small  grub,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  weevil  of  the  genera  Nedyia  or  Ceutorhynchui,  which,  piercing  the 
stalks  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  deprives  the  blossom  of  the  due  supply 
of  sap,  and  thus  causes  it  to  perish.^ 

But  not  only,  if  let  loose  to  the  work  of  destruction,  might  insects  an- 
nihilate our  grain  and  pulse,  they  would  also  deprive  the  earth  of  that 
beautiful  green  carpet  which  now  covers  it,  and  is  so  agreeable  and  so  re- 
freshing to  the  sight.  When  you  see  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  fallow,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  open  districts,  with  no  intervening  patches  of 
verdure,  bow  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  is  it  to  your  eye !  What  then 
would  be  your  sensations  were  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  bare,  and  not 
dressed  by  Flora  ?    But  such  a  state  of  things  would  soon  take  place  if,  to 

^  Amoreux,  288. 

s  I  have  raised  plants  from  this  seed,  which  appear  firom  the  foliage  to  belong 
either  to  Pheueohu  or  Dolichot, 

s  Westwood,  Mod,  Ckutof  Int.  L  830. ;  and  in  LoudmCn  GanUner^B  Mag.  Ko.  87. 
p.  287. 

^  Markwick,  Marsham,  and  Lehmann,  in  Linn,  Trant.  vi  142 — . ;  and  Kirby  in 
ditto,  ix.  87.  42.  n.  19.  23.. 

*  keferstein  in  Silbermann's  Bevue  EM.  L  186. 
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punish  us,  or  to  teach  us  thanhfulnefis  to  the  great  AKnter  or  our  fate, 
the  insects  that  ieed  upoa  the  gratt  of  our  pastures  were  to  become  as 
generally  numerous  as  they  art  occasionally  permitted  to  do.  One  of  the 
worst  of  these  ravagers  is  the  p-uh  of  the  common  cockchafer  (^Melolontha 
vtUgarit).  This  insect,  vhich  tafound  to  remain  in  theJomastaCe  four  years, 
HHDetimei  deslro.vs  nJiole  acres  of  grass,  as  I  can  aver  from  my  own  ob- 
wrration.  It  unUemiiiies  iht-  richest  meadows,  and  so  loosens  the  turf 
that  it  will  roll  up  as  il'iiiit  "itii  a  turling-spade.  These  crubs  did  so  much 
iqju'y  aliout  seventy  jcios  ago  to  a  poor  farmer  near  Norwich,  that  the 
coart  of  that  city,  out  of  compassion,  allowed  him  251.,  and  the  man  and 
his  servant  deelnreil  that  he  had  gathered  eighty  bushels  of  the  beetle.' 
Id  the  year  1785  irnny  pioviinc^  of  France  were  so  ravaged  by  them,  that 
a  premium  was  oAcrt'il  iiy  the  government  for  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
them.  They  do  not  cnnfiiii;  themselves  to  grass,  but  eat  also  the  roots  of 
corn  ;  and  it  is  to  (\;:iit  upon  this  grub  more  particularly  that  the  rooks 
follow  the  plough." 

The  larva  also  of  another  species  of  a  cognate  genus  (Hoplin  puheru- 
Unla)  is  extremely  dentniutive  in  moist  meadows,  rooting  under  the  herb' 
age,  so  that,  the  soil  becoming  loose,  the  j^rass  soon  withers  and  dies. 
ijwinu  are  very  fund  of  these  grubs,  antl  will  devour  vast  numbers  of  them, 
and  the  rooks  lend  their  assistance. 

Amongst  the  Lefiidiflna,  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  pastures  is  the 
Chaneat  Gmmku,  which,  however,  is  said  not  to  touch  the  foxtail  grass. 
In  tiie  years  IT4Q,  1741,  1742,  1748,  1749,  they  multiplied  so  prodigiously 
and  committed  such  ravages  in  many  jiroviiicLs  of  Sweden,  that  the  mea- 
dows became  quite  white  and  dir,  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them.*  This 
(iestruciive  insect,  though  found  in  this  country,  is  luckily  scarce  amongst 
us  ;  but  our  northern  neiglibours  apjiear  occasionally  to  have  sulfered 
j;reutly  Trom  it.  In  1759,  and  again  in  1802.  the  high  sheep  farms  in 
Tweeildale  were  dreadfully  infested  by  a  caterpillar,  which  was  proLahly 
the  larva  of  this  moth  j  spots  of  a  mile  square  were  totally  covered  by 
them,  and  the  grass  devoured  to  the  root.*  In  1835,  the  larvn  of  tliis 
moth  so  infested  some  districts  in  Bohemia,  that  Prince  Clary,  by  eni- 
ploying  two  hundred  men  for  lour  and  a  half  days,  collected  twenty-three 
bu^el^  computed  to  contain  four  and  a  half  millions  of  caterpillars. ° 

Grasses,  both  natural  and  artiGcial,  are  attacked  by  the  larvie  of  several 
species  of  beetles.  Those  of  CocdneUa  impanclata  (which  with  C.  Aigut 
Bcriba,  and  other  species,  live  on  vegetable  food)  destroy,  in  Germany, 
swnfoin,  clover,  and  tares ;  those  of  Cvlatpis  barbata,  in  Spain,  whole  fields 
of  luceros  {MeOiaigo  tiOmi') ;  and  those  of  GaUemca  Tanaceti,  natural 
pasturage,  having  greatly  iiyured  that  of  Mount  Jura  in  Switzerland  in 

1  PMlot.  TVma.  1741.  681. 

'  There  would  seem  to  be  ■  prospect  of  cMckchafets  being  made  in  some  degree  to 
rtrav  tbs  previoua  hijurv  th^  cause,  if  the  Btatement  in  tbe  newapapers  (JunF. 
1^41)  be  correct,  IhM  U'.  Brvard,  mayor  of  Hantleur  ja  Fnmce,  and  proprieiar  ^t 
an  oil-mill,  b»TilJg  offered  one  franc  per  bH«hi:l  ibr  cockchafers,  procured  seventetTi 
buabels,  from  which  be  obtoineil  twenty-ei|;iit  qoarts  of  good  lamp-oil.  A  kind  of 
grease  bee  also  lately  been  mutla  from  them  in  Hungaiy. 

"  De  Geer,  IL  SU.  Aman.  Afod.  lit  3i5. 

*  Fanarr'i  Mag.  ill,  HI. 

»  Klillar  on  Im.  i-jurioi,  (n  Ovrdnttri,  4c  106. 126. 

«  Dnfonr,  Ann.  Sue.  £n1.  dt  FraMt.y.  872, 
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1833.^  Even  tbe  seeds  of  grasses  have  their  insect  enemies^  Mr.  H. 
Gibbs  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roj^al  Agricultural  Society,  May  5, 
1841,  that  generally  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  the  seeds  of  the  Foxtail  grasses 
{Alopecunu)  veeetate,  owing  to  their  vitality  being  destroyed  hy  a  small 
oran^e^coloured  grub  (Cecidomyia  f),^ 

Most  of  the  insects  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  attack  our  crops  partiaHy» 
confiiiing  themselves  to  one  or  two  kinds  only;  but  there  are  some 
species  which  extend  their  ravages  indifferently  to  all.  Of  this  description 
is  the  Pyralis  (f)  frumentaiig^  which  moth,.  Pallas  tells  us,  is  an  almost 
universal  pest  in  the  ^vemment  of  Kasan  in  Russia,  often  eating  the 
greater  part  of  the  spnng  corn  to  the  root.'  To  this  we  are  fortunately 
strangers  ;  but  another,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  wire- worm,  causes 
annually  a  large  diminution  of  the  produce  of  our  fields,  destroying  indis- 
criminately wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass.  This  insect,  which  has  its  name 
apparently  from  its  slender  form  and  uncommon  hardness  and  toughness* 
is  the  grub  of  one  of  the  elastic  beetles  termed  by  Liniie  Elater  Uneatus^ 
but  by  Bierkander,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  for  its  history,  E.  Segetis  ^ 
(Agrioiet  Meatus  Eschscholtz).  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Paul  of  Starston 
in  Norfolk  (well  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  machine  to  entrap  the  turnip- 
beetle,  which  may  be  applied  by  collectors  with  great  advantage  to  general 
purposes)»  has  also  succeeded  in  tracing  this  insect  from,  the  larva  to  the 
imago  state.  His  larvae  produced  Elater  obtcurut  of  Mr.  Marsham,  which, 
however,  comes  so  near  to.  JEL  Segetis.  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be 
more  than  a  variety^  The  other  species,  however,  of  the  genus  have 
similar  larvae,  many  of  which  probably  contribute  to  the  mischief.  When 
told  that  it  lives  in  its  first  (or  feeding)  state  not  less  than  five  years, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  it  is  supported  by  devouring  the 
roots  of  grain,  though  it  will  also  attack  and  often  much  injure  turnips, 
potatoes,  ^c,  you  will  not  wonder  that  its  ravages  should  be  so  extensive, 
and  that  whole  crops  should  sometimes  be  cut  off  by  it«  As  it  abounds 
chiefly  in  newly  broken-up  land,  though  the  roots  of  the  grasses  supply  it 
with  food,  it  probably  does  not  do  any  great  injury  to  our  meadows  and 
pastures.* 

t  Dnfonr,  Antk,  8oc.  EnL  de  fyanee,  iii.  13. 

S  Gardener  »  Chrotnele,  1841.  p.  811. 

S  Pallas's  Traiods  in  South  Russia,  I  80. 

4  Marsham  in  Cammumcaiions  to  the  Board  ofAffrkuliure,  iv.  412.  Piate  ZTiil. 
/iff.  4.  and  Linn.  Trans,  ix.  160. 

9  The  wire-worm  is  particalarly  destractive  for  a  few  ytars  in  gardens  recently 
converted  from  pastnre-groimd.  In  the  Botanic  Grarden  at  Hull  thm  circumstanced 
a  great  proportion  of  tbe  annuals  sown  in  1818  were- destroyed  by  it.  A  very  simple 
and  effectual  remedy  in  such  cases  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He 
recommended  that  slices  of  potato  stock  upon  skewers  should  be  buried  near  the 
seeds  sown,  examined  every  day,  and  the  wire*wonns  which  collect  upon  them  in 
great  numbers  destropred. 

This  plan  of  decoymg  destructive  animals  from  our  crops  by  offering  them  more 
tempting  food  is  ezceMent,  and  deserves  to  be  pursued  in  other  instances.  It  was 
veiy  ioccessfully  employed  in  1813  by  J.  M.  Rodwell,  £sq^,  of  Barham  Hall,  near 
Ipswich,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  best-informed  agriculturists  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, to  preserve  some  of  his  wheat-fields  from  the  ravages  of  a  small  grey  slog,  which 
threaten  to  demolish  the  plant  Having  heard  that  turnips  had  been  used  with 
success  to  entice  the  slugs  from  wheat,  he  caused  a  sufficient  quantity  to  dress  eight 
acres  to  be  got  together;  and  then,  the  tops  being  divided  and  the  apples  sliced,  he 
directed  tbe  pieces  to  be  laid  separately,  dressing  two  stetches  with  tnem  and  omit- 
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Here  also  may  be  included  the  larva  of  the  long-legged  gnat  (T^ula 
oferacea),  known  in  many  parts  by  the  name  of  the  grub,  which  is  some- 
times very  prdudieial  to  the  grass  in  marshy  lands,  and  at  others  not  less 
so  to  com.  Keaunmr  informs  us  that  in  Poitou,in  certain  years,  the  grass 
of  whole  districts  has  been  so  destroyed  by  it,  as  not  to  produce  the 
food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  cattle.'  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  Holdemess  particularly,  it  cuts  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat 
crops,  especiaRy  if  sown  upon  clover-lays.^  Reaumur  concludes  from  the. 
observations  be  made  that  it  lives  solely  upon  earth,  and  consequently  that 
the  injury  which  it  occasions  arises  from  its  loosening  the  roots  of  corn 
and  ^rass  by  burrowing  amongst  them  :  but  my  friend  Mr.  Stickney,  the 
intelligent  author  of  a  treatise  upon  this  insect,  is  inclined  to  think  from 
his  experiments  that  it  feeds  on  tne  roots  themselves.  However  this  may 
be,  the  evil  produced  is  evident ;  and  it  ap|>ear8  too  from  the  observations 
of  the  ^ntleman  last  mentioned,  that  this  animal  is  not  killed  by  lime 
applied  in  much  larger  doses  than  usual' 

Our  national  beverage,  file,  so  valuable  and  heartening  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  so  inftiitely  preferable  to  ardent  spirits,  is  indebted  to  another 
vegetable,  the  hop^  for  its  agreeable  conservative  bitter.  This  plant,  so 
precious,  has  numerous  enemies  in  the  Lilliputian  world  to  which  I  am 
introducing  you.  Its  roots  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  caterpillar  of  a 
singular  species  of  moth  (Hepialus  Humuli)^  known  to  collectors  by  the 
name  of  the  ghost,  that  sometimes  does  them  considerable  injury.^ — 
A  small  beetle,  also  (Hakica  concmnd)  is  particularly  destnictive  to  the 
tender  shoots  early  in  the  year ;  and  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Aphides,  known  by  the  name  of  the^,  as  in  the  case  of  peas,  the  crop  of 
every  year  depends ;  so  that  the  hop-grower  is  wholly  at  the  mercv  of 
insects.  They  are  the  barometer  that  indicates  the  rise  and  fall  of  his 
wealth,  as  w^  as  of  a  very  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  hops  being  often  as  much  as  200,000/.  per 
annum,  more  or  Um  m  proportion  as  the^^  prevails  or  the  contrary.^ 


ting  two  alternately,  till  the  whole  field  of  eight  acres  was  gone  over.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  employed  two  women  to  examine  and  free  from  the  slugs,  which 
they  did  into  a  measure,  the  tops  and  slices ;  and  when  cleared,  they  were  laid  upon 
those  stetches  that  had  been  omitted  the  day  before. .  It  was  observed  invariably, 
that  in  the  stetches  dressed  with  the  turnips  no  slugs  were  to  be  found  upon  the 
wheat  or  crawUng  upon  the  land,  though  they  abounded  upon  the  turnips ;  while  on 
the  undressed  stetches  they  were  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  both  on  the  wheat  and 
on  the  land.  The  quantity  of  slugs  thus  collected  was  near  a  bushel.  —  Mr.  Hodwell 
is  persuaded  that  by  this  plan  he  saved  his  wheat  from  essential  injury. 

1  Reaum.  v.  11. 

3  Two  species  are  confounded  under  the  appellation  of  the  ffrub,  the  larvae  namely 
of  Tnnila  oleraeea  and  comicina,  which  last  is  very  injurious,  though  not  equally  with 
the  first.  In  the  ridi  district  of  Sunk  Island  in  Holderness,  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  pasture  were  entirely  destroyed  by  them,  being  rendered  as 
completely  brown  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  three  months'  drought,  and  destitute  of 
all  vegetation  sxeeptthat  of  a  few  thistles.  A  square  foot  of  the  dead  turf  being 
dug  up,  210  grubs  were  counted  in  it !  and  what  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the 
prolific  powers  of  these  insects,  the  next  year  it  was  difiicult  to  find  a  single  one. 

'  Stickney's  Obtirvations  on  the  Grub, 

*  De  Geer,  i.  487. 

*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  large  sum,  and  their 
own  still  greater  losses,  are  thrown  awa}'  by  the  hop  planters  from  their  ignorance 
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If  the  beer-drinker  be  thus  interested  in  the  history  of  these  animals, 
equally  so  is  the  drinker  of  tea.  Indeed  tugar  is  an  article  so  universally 
useful  and  agreeable,  that  what  concerns  the  cane  that  produces  it  seems 
to  concern  every  one.  This  also  affords  a  tempting  food  to  insects.  The 
caterpillar  of  a  white  moth,  called  the  boretf  for  destroying  which  a  gold 
medal  has  been  long  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
great  nuisance,  boring  into  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  often  destroying  a 
great  proportion  of  the  crop.  Tliis  insect  (for  his  essay  on  which  he 
received  tne  offered  medal)  has  been  described  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  in 
the  T>ran$actiom  of  the  Society  oJArtt  (xlvi.  143.),  under  the  name  ofDUtirtea 
Saccharic  which,  however,  Mr.  Westwood  conceives  is  identical  with 
Phakena  MOcdtaraUt  Fab.  ^  An  ant  also  {Formica  analis)  makes  a  lodgment 
in  the  interior  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Guinea,  and  destroys  it. — Another 
species  of  the  latter  genus  does  not  devour  it,  and  it  therefore  improperly 
called  Fomuca  $ac<^arivora  by  Linn^ ;  but,  by  making  its  nest  for  shelter 
under  the  roots,  so  injures  the  plants  that  they  become  unhealthy  and  un- 
productive. These  msects  about  seventy  years  ago  appeared  in  such 
mfinite  hosts  in  the  isUnd  of  Ghranada,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant ;  and  a  reward  of  20,000/.  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
discover  an  effectual  mode  of  destroying  them.  Their  numbers  were  in« 
credible.  They  descended  from  the  hills  like  torrents,  and  the  plantations, 
as  well  as  every  path  and  road  for  miles,  were  filled  with  them.  Many 
domestic  quadrupeds  perished  in  consequence  of  this  plague.  Rats,  mice, 
and  reptiles  of  every  kind  became  an  easy  prey  to  tnem :  and  even  the 
birdsr  which  they  attacked  whenever  they  alighted  on  the  ground  in  search 
of  food,  were  so  harassed  as  to  be  at  length  unable  to  resist  them.  Streams 
of  water  opposed  only  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their  progress,  the  foremost 
rushing  blindly  on  to  certiun  death,  and  fresh  armies  instantly  following, 
dli  a  tenk  was  formed  of  the  carcases  of  those  that  were  drowned  suffi- 
cient to  dam  up  the  waters,  and  allow  the  main  body  to  pass  over  in  safety 
below.  Even  the  all-devouring  element  of  fire  was  tried  in  vain.  When 
lighted  to  arrest  their  route,  they  rushed  into  the  blaze  in  such  myriads  of 


of  eatomolooy.  Led  by  their  old  prejudices  of  the  fly  being  prodaced  by  cold 
-winds,  &C.,  they  do  nothing  towards  its  destruction,  though  if  aware  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  generated  (as  lately  explained),  and  that  by  killing  each  female  as  it 
appears  early  in  the  spring,  they  would  prevent  the  birw  not  w  thousands  but  of 
mibions  of  tgjkUkt;  were  they  to  take  measures  fbr  thus  lessening  the  number  of 
their  destructive  enemv,  they  might  in  great  measure  secure  themselves  fh)m  its 
attacks.  The  apkide9  being  so  soft  are  IdUed  with  the  slightest  pressure ;  so  that  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  rub  an  infested  leaf  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  with  a 
force  quite  insufficient  to  inlure  its  texture,  to  destroy  every  aphis  upon  it ;  and,  from 
experiments  which  I  myself  made  in  the  hop-grounds  of  Worcestershire  when  at 
Malvern  in  1838,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  leaf  of  each  hop  plant  might  be  thus 
cleared  of  the  female  aphides,  first  attacking  it  in  spring,  by  women  or  children 
mounted  on  step-ladders  for  this  purpose,  in  ten  minutes  or  less ;  so  that  six  plants 
being  cleared  per  hour,  sixty  might  be  cleared  per  day  at  an  expense  of  a  shilling 
for  labour,  and  the  first  cost  of  a  few  step-ladders ;  and  by  repeating  the  operation 
every  week  or  fortnight,  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  hop  plantation  miffht  be  eflractually 
preserved  from  the  ^ ;  as  it  might  earlier  in  the  spring  from  the^^ea  {ffaUica  am'* 
eiuna),  by  shaking  them  into  a  kind  of  wide  and  deep  sieve  (divided  into  two  halves 
with  a  circular  space  for  the  hop  poles  and  hop  stems)  with  a  linen  bottom  and  bag 
for  preventing  them  fromjumping  out  again. 
I  Westwood,  Modem  CUunf,  of  In»,  ii.  411. 
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millions  as  to  extinguish  it«  Those  that  thus  patriotically  devoted  them- 
selves to  certain  death  for  the  common  good,  were  but  as  the  pioneers  or 
advanced  guard  of  a  countless  army,  which  by  their  self-sacrifice  was 
enabled  to  pass  unimpeded  and  unhurt.  The  entire  crops  of  standing 
canes  were  burnt  down,  and  the  earth  dug  up  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
plantations.  But  vain  was  every  attempt  of  man  to  effect  their  destruc* 
tion,  till  in  1*180  it  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  aimihilate  them  by  the 
torrents  of  rain  which  accompanied  a  hurricane  most  fatal  to  the  other 
West  India  Islands.  This  dreadful  pest  was  thought  to  have  been  iro« 
ported.  >  More  recently  great  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  su^ar  planta- 
tions in  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  by  a  species  of  mote^cricket  {Gryilotalpa 
didactyla  Latr.),  which  destroys  the  young  shoots  and  bores  into  the  plant^ ; 
and  to  those  of  the  island  of  Granada  by  the  Delphax  saccharwora^  an 
homopterous  insect,  allied  to  that  producing  the  cuckoo-spit,  which  attacks 
the  leaves  in  such  numbers  and  widi  such  voracity,  that  some  plantations 
Hhich  formerly  made  three  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  per  annum,  had 
not  made  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  in  1834,  at  which  time,  as  stated  by 
J.  C.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  two  thirds  of  the  island  were  suffering  from  its 
ravages,  and  the  insect  was  extending  itself  to  the  neighbouring  islands.' 
Besides  these  enemies,  the  sugar-cane  has  also  its  Aphis,  which  sometimes 
destroys  the  whole  crop^ ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  the 
larva  of  E/afrr  noctilucut  feeds  on  it^  as  do  two  weevils  {Calandra  Pahut^ 
ruvi  and  C.  Saccharij  Guild.),  whose  hutory  has  been  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
L.  Guilding.* 

Three  other  vegetable  productions  of  the  New  World,  cotlon^  tobacco^ 
and  coffee,  which  are  also  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  receive  great 
injury  from  the  depredations  of  insects.  M'Kinnen,  in  his  tour  through 
the  West  Indies,  states  that  in  1788  and  in  1794  two  thirds  of  the  crop  of 
cotton  in  Crooked  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  destroyed  b^  the 
cheni/le  (probably  a  lepidopterous  hirva ')  ;  and  the  red  bug^  an  insect 
equally  noxious,  stained  it  so  much  in  some  phices  as  to  render  it  of  little 
or  no  value.  Browne  relates  that  in  Jamaica  a  bug  destroys  whole  fields 
of  this  plant,  and  the  caterpillar  of  that  beautiful  butterfly  beiicopit  Cupido 
also  feeds  upon  it.*  That  of  a  hawk-moth.  Sphinx  Caroiina,  is  the  greatest 
pest  of  tobacco:  and  it  is  attacked  likewise  by  the  larva  of  a  moth, 
Pkal<ena  Rhexia  Smith*,  and  by  other  insects  of  the  names  and  kind  of 
which  I  am  ignorant;  and  the  coffee  plantations  ui  Guadeloupe  and  other 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  ravaged  by  the  larvie  of  a  little  moth 
{ElachiUa  CoffteUa)}^ 

RooU  are  another  important  object  of  agriculture,  which,  however,  as  to 

1  Castle  in  PhUot,  Tramg.  xxz.  846. 

*  TVoiu.  EnL  Soe.  Land.  ii.  proc  x.  acxiv.  xzxi. 

^  TVosu.  EnL  Soc  Lomd.  L  proc  xxvii  Ixx.  and  Westwood,  in  Mag,  Not  Hia. 
ri,  407. 
«  Browne's  ChiiandNat.  But  of  Jammed,  480. 
ft  Eatainria  Gioarapkk  du  PkmUt,  186. 

•  Wettwood,  Modern  ClaaM,  of  Int.  I  847. 

7  At  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  the  6th  Jane,  1842,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Seonders  read  a  memoir  on  DtprttMoria  Gomyputta^  a  small  moth,  the  caterpillar  of 
which  is  very  destroctive  to  the  cotton  crone  in  India. 

*  M'Kinnea,  171.    Browne,  ii6j  mipr,    Merian,  /m.  Swr,  10. 

•  Smith  and  Abbot,  Jnmet»  of  Gtorgia,  199. 
to  Go^rin-M^MviUs,  Rtv,  ZooL  1842,  p.  24. 
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many  of  them,  they  may  seem  to  be  defended  by  the  earth  that  covers  them, 
do  not  escape  the  attack  of  insect-enemies.— The  carrot,  which  forms  a 
valuable  part  of  the  crop  of  the  sand-^land  farms  in  Suffolk,  is  often  very 
much  injured,  as  is  also  tne  parsnip,  by  a  small  centipede  {GeophUus  elec» 
i!ricv#),aod  another  polypod  (PolydesmuMcomplanatus),  which  eat  mto  various 
labyrinths  the  upper  part  of  their  roots  |  and  they  are  both  sometimes 
totaUy  destroyed  by  tlie  maggot  of  some  dipterous  insect,  probably  one  of 
the  MhscUUb.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  this  in  the  month  of  July, 
in  the  year  1812,  in  the  garden  of  our  valued  friend  the  Rev.  Revett 
Sheppard,  of  Offlon  in  Suffolk.  The  plants  appeared  many  of  them  in  a 
dyini;  state  ;  and  upon  drawing  them  out  of  the  ground  to  ascertain  the 
cause*  these  larvss  were  found  with  their  head  and  half  of  their  body  im- 
mersed in  the  root  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  in  many  instances  they  had 
eaten  off  the  end  of  it.^  The  larva  of  a  little  moth  {Hdsmilit  dauceltd), 
described  by  £ouch6,  feeds  upon  the  seeds  both  of  the  carrot  and  parsnip, 
covering  the  umbel  with  a  silken  web,  and  in  some  years  destroys  the 
whole  crop.* 

America  has  made  us  no  present  more  extensively  beneficial,  compared 
with  which  the  mines  of  Potosi  are  worthless^  than  the  potato.  This  in- 
valuable root,  which  is  now  so  universally  cultivated,  is  often,  in  this 
country,  considerably  injured  by  the  two  insects  first  mentioned  as  attack- 
ing the  carrot,  and  ailso  by  the  wire-worm.  The  Death's*head  hawk-moth 
{Achtrontia  Airopos)  in  its  larva  state  feeds  upon  its  leaves,  though  without 
much  injury.  In  America  it  is  said  to  suffer  much  from  two  beetles 
(Cantharit  cmerea  and  vittaia),  of  the  same  genus  with  the  blister-beetle' ; 
and  another  species,  C,  vertkaiu,  in  1839,  wholly  destroved  the  leaves  of 
the  crops  at  Volterra  in  Tuscany.^  In  the  island  of  Barbadoes  some 
hemipterous  insect,  supposed  to  be  a  Tettigonia,  occasionally  attacks  them. 
In  1734  and  1735  vast  swarms  devoured  almost  every  vegetable  production 
of  that  island,  particularly  the  potato,  and  thus  occasioned  such  a  failure 
of  this  excellent  esculent,  especially  in  one  parish,  that  a  collection  was 
made  throughout  the  island  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whose  principal  food 
it  forms. 

The  chief  dependence  of  our  farmers  for  the  sustenance  of  their  cattle 
in  the  winter  is  another  most  valuable  root,  the  turnip,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  our  system  of  agriculture  has  added  millions  to  our  national 
revenue  ;  and  they  have  often  to  lament  the  loss  and  distress  occasioned 
by  a  failure  in  this  crop,  of  which  these  minor  animals  are  the  cause.  On 
its  first  coming  up,  as  soon  as  the  cotyledon  leaves  are  unfolded,  a  whole 
host  of  little  jumping  beetles,  composed  chiefly  of  HaUica  Nemorum, 
called  by  fanners  the  J?^^  and  black  jack,  but  assisted  also  by  other  species, 

1  The  larva  above  noticed  were  probably  those  of  PiUa  Rota  Meigen  (PtUomy(a 
BottB  Mecqaart),  which  K5llar  (p.  161.)  describes  as  attacking  carrot^  residing 
chiefly  in  ue  main  root  luaar  the  end. 

s  l^OlIar  on  Ins.  inj.  to  Gardeners,  &c.  155. 

s  Uliger,  JUag.  i.  ^6. 

4  Paseerini,  quoted  in  Rev.  ZooL  1841.  p.  354. 

*  The  farmers  would  do  well  to  change  the  name  of  this  insect  fVom  tumip-jly  to 
funmH/Im,  since,  f^m  its  diminutive  size  and  activitv  in  leaping,  the  latter  name  is 
moch  the  most  proper.  The  term,  tkeflyt  might  with  propriety  be  restricted  to  the 
Hop-aphitj  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus ;  and  tnis  is  the  more  desirable,  be- 
cause  the  hop  is  also  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  Haltiech  which  the  hop  planters  are 
judiciously  beginning  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  **JUa,** 

u  4 
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as  H.  concmna^  attack  and  devour  them  ;  so  that,  on  account  of  their 
ravages,  the  iMid  k  often  obliged  to  be  resown,  and  frequently  with  no 
better  success.  Il  has  been  calculated  by  an  eminent  agriculturist,  that 
from  this  caoae  atone  the  lo^  sustained  in  the  turnip  crops  in  Devonshire, 
in  1786,  was  not  less  than  100,000/.^  Much  damage  is  also  sometimes 
occasioned  by  a  little  weevil  (Netfyus  contractus),  which  in  the  same 
manner  pierces  a  hole  in  the  cuticle.  When  the  plant  is  more  advanced, 
and  out  of  dan^  from  these  pigmy  foes,  the  black  larvae  of  a  iaw-fly 
{Athalia  Centifihai),  called  by  the  mrmers  the  *^  black**  and  "nigger"  cater- 
pillars, take  their  place,  and  occasionally  do  no  little  mischief,  whole 
districts  being  sometimes  nearly  stripped  by  them;  so  that  in  1782  and 
1783,  many  thousand  acres  were  on  this  account  ploughed  up :  and  in 
1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  injury  was  not  less  extensive.^  The  caterpillar 
of  the  cabbage*biitteHiy  (^Pontia  Brastica),  is  also  sometimes  found  upon 
the  turnip  in  great  numbers ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs  me  that  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  Bisects  before  mentioned,  called  by  Mr.  Walford  the  wire- 
worm,  but  more  probably,  as  there  observed,  the  larvae  of  one  of  the  tribe 
o{  Brachyptcra  or  rove-beetles,  have  been  discovered  in  October  just  below 
the  leaves  in  a  sin^  bulb  of  this  plant. — The  small  knob  or  tubercle  often 
observable  on  these  roots  is  inhabited  by  a  gndf,  which  resembles  one  found 
in  similar  knobs  on  the  roots  of  Sinapis  arvensis  (from  which  I  have  bred 
Nedyut  corUrachu^  and  N,  assimiliSf  small  weevils  nearly  related  to  each 
other),  and  like  it  produces  a  small  weevil,  Ceutorhynchus  sulctcolUt.  This, 
however,  does  not  aeem  to  affect  their  growth.  Ureat  mischief  is  occa- 
sionally done  to  the  young  plants  by  the  wire- worm.  I  was  shown  a  field 
last  summer,  in  which  they  had  destroyed  one  fourth  of  the  crop,  and  the 
gentleman  who  showed  them  to  me  calculated  that  his  loss  by  them  would 
be  loo/.  One  year  be  sowed  a  field  thrice  with  turnips,  which  were  twice 
wholly,  and  the  third  time  in  great  part,  cut  off  by  this  insect.'  The  roots 
are  also  sometimes  seriously  injured  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  moth 
(AgroHs  Segetum)  before  mentioned  as  destructive  to  wheat  crops  on  the 
Continent.  Whether  the  disease  to  which  turnips  are  subject  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  form  of  the  excrescences  into  which  the 

>  Yoong's  Amud»  ef  AgnevUttwrty  vii  102.  For  a  fall  history  of  Haltica  Nemontm, 
from  the  egg  to  its  porftct  state,  see  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Henry  Le  Keax, 
Esq.,  in  the  Thmtacikms  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  (ii.  24.).  who, 
though  no  entomologist  or  agricaltnrist,  has  by  his  practical  good  sense  and  habits 
of  patient  and  aocorate  observation,  thrown  more  light  on  this  previously  obscure 
subject  than  all  his  predecessors. 

>  Marshal  in  PkOoe,  Tram:  Ixxiii.  1783.  See  Trans.  Ent,  Soc,  Land.  i.  proc  Ixvi., 
ii  proc  bcxviiL  and  the  admirable  Prize  Essay,  containing  a  full  history  of  this 
insect  by  G.  Newport,  Esq.,  1838.  See  also  the  valuable  papers  on  this  insect,  and 
on  the  turnip-flea,  in  Jbttrno/  of  iht  Royal  Agrieuitmnd  Soctefy  ofEnglandf  voL  ii,  by 
John  Curtis,  Esq. 

'  Trans.  Soc.  Ent,  Lond,  ii  proc.  zxx.  A  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  hand- 
picking  (in  most  cases  by  &r  the  most  effective  mode  of  getting  rid  of  insects)  ap- 
peared in  the  Wesi  BrituSf  a  provincial  paper,  in  November,  1^8,  stating  that  Mr. 
G.  Pearce  of  Pennare  Qaian  had  saved  an  acre  and  a  half  of  turnips,  sown  to  replace 
wheat  destroyed  liy  the  wire-woim  and  attacked  by  hosts  of  these  larvae,  by  setting 
boys  to  collect  tham,  wIm^  at  the  rata  of  three  half-pence  per  100,  gathered  18,000, 
as  many  as  50  havfatt  ^ten  taken  from  one  turnip.  Thus  at  an  expense  of  only 
1/.  28,  QcL  an  acre  aod  a  half  of  tamips,  worth  from  hi  to  7L  or  more,  was  saved ; 
while  as  the  boys  could  each  collect  600  per  dav,  30  days'  employment  was  given 
to  them  at  9d,  per  day,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 
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bulb  shoots,  called  Jingen  and  toa^  be  occasioned  by  insects,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.^  Another  root,  the  Beet^  which  has  within  the  last  twenty 
years  been  ahnost  as  extensively  cultivated  in  France  for  the  manu&cture 
o{  su^ar  as  turnips  with  us,  is  much  injured  by  a  small  beetle,  a  new 
species  of  Cryptophagut  described  by  M.  Macquart  TC.  BeUB\  which 
devours  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground.^ 

We  have  wandered  long  enough  about  the  fields  to  observe  the  progress 
of  insect  devastation  :  let  us  now  return  home  to  visit  the  domains  of 
Flora  and  Pomona,  that  we  may  see  whether  their  subjects  are  exposed 
to  equal  maltreatment.  If  we  begin  with  the  kUchen'garden^  we  shall  find 
that  its  various  productions,  ministering  so  materitdly  to  our  daily  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  almost  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  attack  of  the 
animals  we  are  considering. — Thus,  the  earliest  of  our  table  dainties, 
radishes f  are  devoured  by  the  maggot  of  a  fly  {Anthomyia  Radicum)^  assisted 
bv  those  of  a  very  small  beetle  {Lairidius  porcaius*),  and  our  lettuces  by 
the  caterpillars  of  several  species  of  moth  ;  one  of  which  is  the  beautiful 
tiger-moth  (Euprepia  Caja\  another  the  pot-herb  moth  (  Mamestra  oie^ 
raced),  a  third  anonymous,  described  by  Reaumur,  as  beginning  at  the 
root,  eating  itself  a  mansion  in  the  stem,  and  so  destroying  the  plant  before 
it  cabbages.^  And  when  they  are  come  to  tbeir  perfection  and  appear  fit 
for  the  table,  their  beauty  and  delicacv  are  often  marred  by  the  troublesome 
earwig,  which,  insinuating  itself  into  them,  defiles  them  with  its  excrements ; 
while  the  seed  is  often  nearly  wholly  destroyed  (as  was  the  case  in  Suffolk 
in  1836  and  the  three  following  years)  by  the  grubs  of  a  fly  {Anihomyia 
LactvotB  Bouche)  which  live  in  the  involucre,  and  fded  on  the  seeds  and 
receptacle.^  What  more  acceptable  v^etable  in  the  spring  than  brocoli  ? 
Yet  how  dreadfully  is  its  foliage  often  ravaged  m  the  autumn  by  numerous 
hordes  of  the  cabbage-butterfly ;  so  that,  in  an  extensive  garden,  you  will 
sometimes  see  nothing  left  of  the  leaves  except  the  veins  and  stalks.  — 
What  more  useful,  again,  than  the  cabbage  ?  Besides  the  same  insect, 
which  injures  them  in  a  similar  way,  and  a  species  of  field-bug  {Pentaioma 
omaia),  which  pierces  the  leaves  like  a  sieved  in  some  countries  they  are 
infestc^i  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  most  destructive  moth  {Mamestra  BrassictB\ 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded  ;  which,  not  content  with  the  leaves,  pene- 
trates into  the  very  heart  of  the  plant.^  —  One  of  the « most  delicate  and 

>  Spence's  Obaervatums  on  the  Disease  in  Tum^  eaUed  Fingera  and  Toegy.KuM, 
1812,  8vo. 

*  Ann.  8e,  Nat.  xxiii.  94.  quoted  by  Westwood,  Mod  Oats,  of  Ins,  I  148. 

s  Kyber  in  Germar's  Mag,  der  Entom,  L  1. 

^  Keaom.  ii.  471. 

»  Curtis  in  Gardener'M  Ckromde,  1841,  p.  868. 

0  Kdllar  ou  Ins.  inj.  to  Gardeners,  &c.  p.  148. 

7  De  Geer,  iL  440.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  nvhen  at  Brussels,  I  observed  that  de- 
lidoas  v«s^table  of  the  eabhage  tribe  so  largely  cultivated  there  under  the  name  of 
Jets  de  ehtmx,  and  which  in  England  we  call  Bruesele  mroute,  to  be  materially  in- 
jored  in  the  later  stages  of  its  growth  by  the  attacks  of  the  tnmip'fiea,  and  other 
little  beetles  of  the  same  genus  (jfiTo/fiea),  which  were  so  numerous  and  so  universally 
prevalent,  that  1  scarcely  ever  examined  a  full-grown  plant  from  which  a  vast  num- 
ber might  not  have  been  collected.  Some  plants  were  almost  black  with  them,  the 
species  most  abundant  being  of  a  dark  copper  tinge.  They  had  not  merely  eroded 
tae  cuticle  in  various  parts,  so  as  to  give  the  leaves  a  brown  blistered  appearance, 
but  had  also  eaten  them  into  large  holes,  at  the  margin  of  which  I  often  saw  them 
in  the  act  of  gnawing ;  and  the  stunted  and  unheiuthy  appearance  of  the  plants 
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admired  of  all  table  vegetables,  coocerning  which  gardeners  are  most  apt 
to  pride  themselves,  and  bestow  much  pains  to  produce  in  perfection,  I 
mean  the  cauli6ower,  is  often  attacked  by  a  fly,  which,  ovipositing  in  that 
part  of  the  stalk  covered  by  the  earth,  the  maggots,  when  hatched,  occasion 
the  plant  to  wither  and  die,  or  to  produce  a  worthless  head.^  Even  when 
the  head  is  good  and  handsome,  if  not  carefully  examined  previous  to 
being  cooked,  it  is  often  rendered  disgusting  by  earwigs  that  have  crept 
into  it,  or  the  green  caterpillar  of  PonOa  Rap^e*  In  1836,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Westwood,  great  injury  was  done  in  the  market  gardens  to  the  west 
of  London  to  the  cauliflowers  and  other  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe  by  a 
species  of  aphit  covered  with  a  purple  powder,  which  had  not  been  before 
observed  by  the  gardeners,  who  called  it  a  new  kind  of  blighu' 

Our  peas^  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  attacked  in 
the  garden  by  the  same  enemies  that  ii^jure  them  in  the  fields ' ;  I  shall 
therefore  dismiss  them  without  further  notice,  and  point  out  those  which 
infest  another  of  our  most  esteemed  kinds  of  pulse,  kidney  beans.  These 
are  principally  Aphides,  which  in  dry  seasons  are  extremely  injurious  to 
them.    The  fluid  which  they  secrete,  falling  upon  the  leaves,  causes  them 


sufficiently  indicatsd  the  injarious  c6foct  of  this  intsrraptloii  of  the  proper  office  of 
the  sap.  What  was  {MUticalarly  remarkable,  considerixig  the  locomotive  powers  oi 
these  uuects,  was  that  the  yoong  turnips,  sown  in  Angiut  after  the  wheat  and  rye, 
close  to  acres  of  Brussels  sprouts  (which  all  round  Brussels  are  planted  in  the  open 
fields  among  other  cropsV  infested  by  myriads  of  these  insects,  were  not  more  eaten 
by  them  than  they  usually  are  in  England,  and  produced  good  average  crops.  It 
would  seem,  agreeably  to  a  iisct  which  I  shall  mention  in  its  place  in  speaking  of  the 
food  of  insects,  that  they  prefer  the  taste  of  leaves  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, to  younger  plants  oi  the  same  natural  familv ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  previous 
sowing  of  a  crop  of  cabbage-plants  in  the  comer  of  a  field  meant  for  turnips,  might 
allure  and  keep  there  the  great  bulk  of  these  insects  present  in  the  vicinity,  until  the 
turnips  were  out  of  danger. 

1  Ferhaps  this  fly  is  the  same  which  Linntf  confounded  with  Thekuia  Larvanam, 
which  he  savs  he  had  found  in  the  rooU  of  the  cabbage  (5^sf.  NaL  992.  76.).  I  say 
**  confimmdu,**  because  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  speaes  should  be  parasitic  in 
an  insect,  and  also  inhabit  a  vegetable.  It  is  obviously  the  same  deecribod  by  Kailar 
from  Bouchtf  under  the  name  of  Amthomjfui  Bnuaie*  (159.),  which  he  states  ofUa 
destroys  whole  fields  of  cabbages  by  boring  into  the  roots  and  stalks. 

<  Tnau,  EnL  8oe.  LomtL  ii.  proc  xzi 

'  On  examining  some  vouog  garden  peas  and  beans  about  four  inches  high,  I 
obsenred  the  margins  of  the  leaves  to  be  gnawed  into  deep  scollops  by  a  little  wee- 
vil (Sitona  /tiMota),  of  which  I  found  from  two  to  eight  on  each  pea  and  bean,  and 
many  in  the  act  of  eating.  Not  only  were  the  larger  leaves  of  every  plant  thus 
eroded,  but  in  many  cases  the  terminal  young  shoots  and  leaves  were  apparently 
irreparably  injured.  I  have  often  noticed  this  and  another  of  the  short-snoutad  Cur« 
culios  {8.  tihialit)  in  great  abundance  in  pea  and  bean  fields,  but  was  not  aware  till 
now  that  either  of  them  was  injurious  to  these  plants.  Probably  both  are  so,  but 
whether  the  crop  is  materially  affected  by  them  must  be  left  to  further  inquiry. 
Garden  beans  still  more  than  the  field  kinds,  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us,  greatly  suflered 
in  1841,  from  the  holes  which  humble  bees  {Bombm  turtahiM  and  laconMi)  made  in 
the  blossoms  (as  they  usually  do)  to  get  out  the  honey  contained  in  the  nectary, 
which  operation  injuring  the  pods  in  their  earliest  states  four-fifths  of  them  were 
destroyed,  and  produced  no  beana.  (Cunis  in  Gardcaer't  Cknm,  1841,  p.  485.) 
When  at  Shrewsoniy  in  August  1839, 1  found  almost  every  pod  of  the  ffarden  peas 
brought  to  market  inhabited  bv  a  single  yellowish-white  fepidoptenms larva,  torse 
or  four  lines  long,  which  had  eaten  more  or  lees  of  each  pea,  but  which,  though 
several  assumed  the  pupa  state  and  entered  the  earth  in  the  ooz  in  which  they  wera 
placed,  never  became  perfoct  moths. 
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to  turn  black  as  if  sprinkled  with  soot ;  and  the  nutriment  being  subtracted 
from  the  pods  by  their  constant  suction,  they  are  prevented  £om  coming 
to  their  proper  size  or  perfection.  The  beans  also  which  they  contain  are 
sometimes  devoured  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth.  ^  —  Onions,  which 
add  a  relish  to  the  poor  man's  crusts  and  cheese,  and  form  so  material  an 
ingredient  in  the  most  savoury  dishes  of  the  rich,  are  also  the  favourite  food 
of  the  maggot  of  a  fly,  that  often  does  considerable  damage  to  the  crop. — 
From  this  maggot  (for  a  supply  of  onions  containing  which  I  have  to  thank 
my  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  surgeon  of  Hedon,  near  Hull,  where  it  is  very 
injurious,  particularly  in  light  soils)  I  have  succeeded  in  breeding  the  fly, 
which  proves  of  that  tribe  of  the  Linnean  genus  Muscat  now  called  Afi' 
thomyia.  Being  apparently  undescribed,  and  new  to  my  valued  corre- 
spondent Count  Uoffinansegg,  to  whom  I  sent  it,  I  call  it  A,  Ceparum.'— 
The  diuretic  asparagus,  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered unpalatable  by  the  numerous  eggs  of  the  asparagus  beetle  (Crioceris 
Atparagi)^  and  its  larvffi  feed  upon  the  foliage  af^er  the  heads  branch  out. 
-» Cucumbers  with  us  enjoy  an  immunity  from  insect  assailants;  but  in 
America  they  are  deprived  of  this  privilege,  an  unascertained  species, 
called  there  the  cucumber  fly,  doing  them  great  injury. '-» The  plants  of 
spinach  are  sometimes  eaten  bare  by  the  blackish-brown  caterpillars  of  the 
lovely  little  moth  Olypkypteryx  Baiella.^ — Horse-radish  (as  well  as  the 
cabbage  tribe)  is  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  another  moth,  Metographe  for* 
ficaiit,^ — And  to  name  no  more,  mushrooms,  which  are  frequently  culti- 
vated and  much  in  request,  often  swarm  with  the  maggots  of  various 
Diptera  and  Coleoplera, 

The  insects  just  enumerated  are  partial  in  their  attacks,  confining  them- 
selves to  one  or  two  kinds  of  our  pulse  or  other  vegetables.  But  there 
are  others  that  devour  more  indiscnroinately  the  produce  of  our  gardens  ; 
and  of  these  in  certain  seasons  and  countries  we  have  no  greater  and  more 
universal  enemy  than  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  called  by  entomologists 
Pliuia  Gamma,  from  its  having  a  character  inscribed  in  gold  on.  its  primary 
wings,  which  resembles  that  Greek  letter.  This  creature  affords  a  preg- 
nant instance  of  the  power  of  Providence  to  let  loose  an  animal  to  the 
work  of  destruction  and  punishment.  Though  common  with  us,  it  is 
seldom  the  cause  of  more  than  trivial  injury ;  but  in  the  year  1735  it  was 
so  incredibly  multiplied  in  France  as  to  infest  the  whole  country.  On  the 
great  roads,  wherever  you  cast  your  eyes,  you  might  see  vast  numbers 
traversing  them  in  all  directions  to  pass  from  field  to  field ;  but  their 
ravages  were  particularly  felt  in  the  kitchen-gardens,  where  they  devoured 
every  thing,  whether  pulse  or  pot-herbs,  so  that  nothing  was  left  besides 
the  stalks  and  veins  or  the  leaves.  The  credulous  multitude  thought  they 
were  poisonous,  report  affirming  that  in  some  instances  the  eating  of  them 
had  been  followed  by  baneful  effects.  In  consequence  of  this  alarming 
idea,  herbs  were  banished  for  several  weeks  from  the  soups  of  Paris.  For- 
tunately these  destroyers  did  not  meddle  with  the  com,  or  fiimine  would 
have  followed  in  their  train.  Reaumur  has  proved  that  a  single  pair  of  ^ 
these  insects  might  in  one  season  produce  80,000 ;  so  that  were  the 
friendly  Ichneumons  removed,  to  which  the  mercy  of  Heaven  has  given  it 

1  Resnm.  ii.  479.  *  Barton  in  PhiioM,  Magaz,  ix.  62. 

S  Kdllar's  Ins.  inj,  to  Gardenen,  See.  p.  157.  «  Ibid.  p.  165. 
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in  charae  to  keep  their  sumbera  within  dne  Umits,  we  should  no  longer 
enjoy  the  comfort  of  vegetables  with  our  animal  food,  and  probably  soon 
become  the  prey  of  scorbutic  diseases.^ — I  must  not  overlook  that  sin- 
gular animal  the  mole-cricket  {GryUotalpa  vulgaru),  which  is  a  terrible 
devastator  of  the  produce  of  the  kitchen-ganlen.  It  burrows  under 
ground,  and  devouring  the  roots  of  plants  thus  occasions  them  to  wither, 
and  even  gets  into  hot-beds.  It  does  so  much  mischief  in  Germany,  that 
the  author  of  an  old  book  on  gardenings  after  giving  a  figure  of  it,  excUims. 
**  Happy  are  the  pfau:es  where  this  pest  is  unknown  ]  * 

The  Jhwen  and  $hmbi  that  form  the  ornament  of  our  parterres  and 
pleasure-srounds,  seem  less  exposed  to  insect  depredation  than  the  pro- 
duce of  tne  kitchen-garden ;  yet  still  there  are  not  a  few  that  suffer  trom 
it  The  foliace  of  one  of  our  greatest  favourites,  the  roi»,  suffers  from  the 
caterpilktfs  of  the  little  rose-moths.  Tinea  {Ormx)  rodophagella  Kollar, 
Tartrit  (Argurotata)  BergmanmaHa\  and  of  several  other  moths,  and 
often  loses  all  its  loveliness  and  lustre  firom  the  excrements  of  the  Jphidti 
that  prey  upon  it.  The  leaf-cutter  bee  aJso  (^Megachile*  cetihmcuiaru)^  by 
cutting  pieces  out  to  form  for  its  young  its  cells  of  curious  construction, 
disfigures  it  considerably ;  and  the  froUi  firog-hopper  (AphropAora  tpu* 
maHa)^  aided  by  the  saw-fly  of  the  rose  (Hjfioloma  Roub\  as  well  as 
others  of  the  same  fiunily,  contributes  to  check  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth, 
and  to  diminish  the  splendour  of  its  beauty  ;  but  all  these  evils  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  wholesale  devastation  sometimes  made  on  the  roots  of 
this  shrub  by  the  larvK  of  cockchafers,  which  in  two  years  destroyed, 
at  Chenevi^res  sur  Maine  in  France,  100,000  rose-trees  in  M.  Vibert*s 
nurseries,  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon.  Reaumur  has  given  the  his- 
tory of  a  fly  {Merodom  Niarcisa)  whose  krva  feeds  in  safety  within  the 
bulbs  of  the  Narcissus,  and  destroys  them ;  and  also  of  another,  though 
he  neglects  to  describe  the  species,  which  tarnishes  the  gay  parterre  of  the 
florist,  whose  delight  is  to  observe  the  fireaks  of  nature  exnibited  in  the 
various  many*€oloured  streaks  which  diversify  the  blossom  of  the  tulip,  by 
devouring  iu  bulbs.  ^ — Sedums,  and  other  out-of-door  plants  in  pots, 
are  often  greatly  imured  by  having  the  upper  part  of  their  roots  gnawM  by 
the  larvs  of  a  beetle,  Oiiorhynekut  suleuhu^ — Ray  notices  another  insect 
mentioned  by  Swammerdam,  probably  Bibio  hortmana^  which  he  calls  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  the  flowers  of  the  spring.  He  accuses  it  of  despoiling 
the  gardens  and  fields  of  every  blossom,  and  so  extinguishing  the  hope  of 
the  year.*  But  you  must  not  take  up  a  prejudice  af^nst  an  innocent 
creature,  even  under  the  warrant  of  such  weighty  authority  ;  for  the  insect 
which  our  great  naturalist  has  arraigned  as  the  author  of  such  devastation 
is  scarcely  guilty,  if  it  be  at  all  a  culprit,  in  the  degree  here  alleged  against 
it.  As  it  is  very  numerous  early  in  the  year,  it  may  perhaps  dbcolour  the 
vernal  blossoms,  but  its  mouth  is  fiAmished  with  no  instrument  to  enable 
it  to  devour  them.  Lastlv,  to  omit  various  other  enemies  of  our  parterre% 
as  the  wire-worm,  &C.,  I  may  mention  that  universal  pest,  the  earwig 

>  Rsram.  U.  887. 

•  Wtttwood  in  Loadon*8  Gmd,  Mail.  Sept  1887. 

s  Apu.  •  *,  c.  2.  «.  K.  «  Beaom.  Iv.  499. 

•  WMtwood  in  London's  Omrd,  Ma^  1837.  Ko.  85. 

•  Bai,  HkU  /ml  Prolegom.  xL 
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agaiast  which  the  florist  is  obliged  fo  use  various  precautions  to  protect 
his  choicest  carnations,  pinks,  and  dahlias  from  its  ravages. 

In  our  stoves  and  greenhouses  the  Aphides  often  reign  triumphant ;  for, 
if  thev  be  not  discovered  and  destroyed  when  their  numbers  are  small, 
their  increase  becomes  so  rapid,  and  their  attack  so  indiscriminate,  that 
every  plant  is  covered  and  contaminated  by  them,  beauty  being  converted 
into' deformity,  and  objects  before  the  most  attractive  now  exciting  only 
nausea  and  disgust.  The  coccus  (C.  Hesperidum)  also,  which  looks  like 
an  inanimate  scale  upon  the  bark,  does  considerable  injury  to  the  two  prime 
ornaments  of  our  conservatories,  the  orange  and  the  myrtle  ;  drawing  off 
the  sap  by  its  pectoral  rostrum,  and  thus  depriving  the  plant  of  a  portion 
of  its  nutriment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  unpleasant  sensations  in 
the  beholder  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pustule  of  some  cutaneous 
disease.  Similar  injury  is  done  by  the  mealv-bug  {Coccus  Adonidum  L.) 
to  many  soft-leaved  dicotyledonous  plants,  such  as  the  coffee-tree,  Justicia, 
&c.,  as  well  as  to  Musa,  Canna^  &c. ;  and  various  species  of  scale  insects, 
separated  from  Coccus  by  Bouch6  under  the  names  of  Aspidiotus  Nem, 
Rosee,  Su:.,  attack  the  oleanders,  roses,  bays,  cactuses,  &c. ;  while  the  red 
spider  (Erjfihreeus  teUnius^,  spinning  its  web  over  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  draws  out  their  juices  with  its  rostrum,  and  thus  enfeebles^  and,  if 
unmolested,  in  the  end,  destroys  them.^ 

I  must  next  conduct  you  from  the  garden  into  the  orchard  and  frmiety; 
and  here  you  will  find  the  same  enemies  still  more  busy  and  successful  in 
their  attempts  to  do  us  hurt.  The  strawberry,  which  is  the  earliest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  grateful  of  our  fruits,  enjoys  also  the  privi- 
lege of  being  almost  exempt  from  insect  injurv.  A  jumping  weevil  {Ot' 
chesies  Fragenrus)  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  inhabit  this  plant ;  but  as  the 
same  species  is  abundant  in  this  country  upon  the  beech,  the  beauty  of 
which  It  materially  injures  by  the  numberless  holes  which  it  pierces  in  the 
leaves,  and  has,  I  believe,  never  been  taken  upon  the  strawberry,  it  seems 
probable  that  Smidt's  specimens  might  have  &llen  upon  the  latter  from 
that  tree.*  The  only  insect  I  have  observed  feeding  upon  this  fruit  is  the 
ant,  and  the  injury  that  it  does  is  not  material.  The  raspberry,  the  fruit  of 
which  arrives  later  at  maturity,  has  more  than  one  species  of  these  animals 
for  its  foes.  Its  foliage  sometimes  suffers  much  from  the  attack  of  Me- 
Udontha  horticola*,  a  little  beetle  related  to  the  cockchafer :  when  in  flower, 
the  footstalks  of  the  blossom  are  occasionally  eaten  through  by  a  more 
minute  animal  of  the  same  order,  Bi/turtts  tomentosus,  which  I  once  saw 
prove  fatal  to  a  whole  crop,  and  of  which  the  larva  feeds  upon  the 
fruit  itself;  and  bees  frec^uently  anticipate  us,  and,  by  sucking  the  fruit 
with  their  proboscis,  spoil  it  for  the  table.  Gooseberries  and  currants, 
those  agreeable  and  usdul  fruits,  a  common  object  of  cultivation  both  to 

1  K5l1ar  on  Ins,  inj.  to  Gardeners,  &c  178—182. 

*  This  kind  of  misnomer  freqaenUy  occurs  in  entomological  authors.  —  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  CureuUo  (Rkynchites)  Alliaria  of  Linn^  feeds  upon  the  hawthorn,  and 
Gtreulio  (Crjfptorhyn^us)  Lapathi  upon  the  willow  (Curtis  in  Linn,  Trans,  i.  86.) ; 
but  OS  Aukarm  is  common  in  hawthorn  hedges,  and  docks  often  grow  under  willows, 
the  misUke  in  question  easily  happened ;  when,  however,  suui  mistakes  are  dis- 
covered, the  T^rimal  Name  ought  certainly  to  be  altered. 

*  I  consider  this  insect  as  the  t}'pe  of  a  new  subgenus  (^PhyUopertha  K.  MS.), 
which  connects  those  tribes  of  Mdoiontha  F.,  that  have  a  mesostemal  prominence 
with  those  that  have  not  Of  this  subgenus  I  possess  six  species.  It  is  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  Anisapliaf  under  which  De  Jean  arranges  it 
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poor  and  ridi^  have  thdr  share  of  enemies  in  this  class.  The  all-attacking 
Aphides  do  not  pass  over  them,  and  the  former  especially  are  sometimes 
greatly  injured  by  them ;  their  excrement  foiling  upon  the  berries  renders 
them  clammy  and  disgusting,  and  they  soon  turn  ouite  black  from  it.  In 
July,  1812, 1  saw  a  currant-bush  miserably  ravaged  by  a  species  of  Coccus, 
very  much  resembling  the  Coccus  of  the  vine.  The  eggs  were  of  a  beauti- 
ful pink,  and  envelop^  in  a  large  mass  of  cotton-like  web,  which  could 
be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  once  showed 
roe  a  branch  of  the  same  shrub  perforated  down  to  the  pith  by  the  cater- 
pillar of  ^gma  ttpuliformit:  the  diminished  size  of  the  fruit  pointing  out, 
as  he  observed,  where  this  enemy  has  been  at  work.  In  Germany,  where, 
perhaps,  this  insect  is  more  numerous,  it  is  said  not  seldom  to  dehtroy  the 
larger  bushes  of  the  red  currant.^  The  foliage  of  these  fruits  often  suffers 
much  from  the  black  and  white  caterpillar  of  Ahraxat  grouu/ariala,  and 
sometimes  from  those  of  Ha&at  Vawtria  ;  but  their  worst  and  most  destruc- 
tive enemy  is  that  of  a  small  saw-fly  {Nematut  Grouularia  Dahlbom). 
This  larva  is  of  a  green  colour,  shagreened  as  it  were  with  minute  black 
tubercles,  which  it  loses  at  its  last  moult  The  fly  attaches  its  eggs  in 
rows  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  When  first  hatched,  the  little  ani- 
mals feed  in  society  ;  but  having  consumed  the  leaf  on  which  they  were 
bom,  they  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  work  of  devastation  proceeds 
with  such  rapidity,  that  frequently,  where  many  fiimilies  are  proauced  on 
the  same  bush,  nothing  of  the  leaves  is  left  but  the  veins,  and  all  the  fruit 
for  that  year  is  spoiled.' 

Upon  the  leaves  of  the  cherry,  which  usually  succeeds  the  goosebeny, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  pear  and  several  other  fruit^rees,  the  slimy 
larva  of  another  saw-fly  {Selandria  Cerati)  makes  its  repast,  yet  without 
being  the  cause  of  any  very  material  injury.  But  in  North  America,  a 
second  species  nearly  related  to  it,  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  «/j^ 
uform^  has  become  prevalent  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  destruction 
not  only  of  the  cherry,  but  also  of  the  pear,  quince,  and  plum.  In  1 797, 
they  were  so  numerous  that  the  smaller  trees  were  covered  by  them ;  and 
a  breese  of  air  passing  through  those  on  which  they  abounded  became 
charged  with  a  very  disafreeable  and  sickening  odour.  Twenty  or  thirty 
were  to  be  seen  on  a  smgle  leaf;  and  many  trees,  being  quite  stripped, 
were  obliged  to  put  forth  fresh  foliage,  thus  anticipating  the  supply  or  the 
succeeding  year,  and  cutting  off  the  prospect  of  fruit.' — In  some  parts  of 
Germany  tne  cberr^*tree  has  an  enemy  equally  ii\jurious.  A  splendid 
beetle  of  the  weevil  tribe  {Bhynchitet  Bactkut)  bores  with  its  rostrum 
through  the  half-grown  fruit  into  the  soft  stone,  and  there  deposits  an  ^gg. 
The  grub  produced  from  it  feeds  upon  the  kernel,  and,  when  about  to 
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*  Fsbridiu  aeema  to  have  regardad  the  Mw«fl^  tbst  f«sds  apon  tbs  aaBow  {NtmatmM 
Capnm\  not  oaly  as  smooymoiis  with  that  which  feeds  upon  the  oaier,  hot  also  with 
oar  little  assailant  of  the  gootebarp  end  emrramt,  Tet  it  is  rery  evident  from  Reao- 
mar*t  aoooant,  whose  accnrscy  may  be  depended  upon,  that  they  are  all  distinct 
f  pedeiw  Fabridns's  description  of  the  Jfar  tigrtm  wito  the  insect  of  the  gooeeberry, 
1>at  that  which  he  has  given  of  the  larva  belongs  to  the  animal  inhabiting  the  sallow. 
Probably,  confoanding  the  two  species,  he  described  the  imago  from  the  msect  of  tha 
former,  and  the  larva  (if  he  did  not  copy  from  Reaumor  or  LinoQ  from  that  of  the 
latter.  Linntf  was  correct  in  reganUng'ReaDmar^s  three  insects  ss  distinct  species, 
though  he  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  rnerring  to  him  nnder  N.JUnma,  as  the  saw-fly 
of  the  carrant  and  goosebemr  is  not  wholly  j'ellow. 

S  Peck's  IfaL  But.  oftkt  ^hg-worm,  9. 
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beoome  a  pupa,  gnaws  ita  way  through  the  cheny,  and  sometimes  not  one 
in  a  thousand  escapes.^  This  insect  is  fuitunateiv  rare  with  us,  and  has 
usually  been  found  upon  the  black  thorn.  The  cherry-0y  also  (TephrUis 
Cerasi)  provides  a  habitation  for  its  maggot  in  the  same  fruit,  which  it  in- 
variably spoils.' 

The  dinerent  Tarieties  of  the  plum  are  every  year  more  or  less  injured 
by  Aphides ;  and  a  Coccus  (C.  Persic^  f)  sometimes  so  abounds  upon  them 
that  every  twig  is  thickly  beaded  with  the  red  semiglobose  bodies  of  the 
gravid  females,  whose  progeny  in  spring  exhaust  the  trees  by  pumping  out 
the  aap»  In  (Germany,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Schmidberger,  while  the  plum- 
trees  suffer  from  having  their  bark  injured  by  two  bark-boring  beetles 
(Scofytug  hamorrhous  am  S.  Prum\  their  fruit  is  destroyed  by  the  larvae 
of  a  beetle  (Rkvnchiies  cupreut},  (k  a  moth  (jCarpocapsa  fugricana),  and  of 
a  saw-fly  {Tenthredo  Momy^ 

The  pear-tree  is  liable  to  have  its  bark  pierced  in  this  country  bv  the 
larvae  of  Carpocapta  WcBberanOt  which  often  lays  the  foundation  of  canker  ^ ; 
and  in  America  by  those  of  two  beetles  {Scofytui  pvri^  and  Strobi  Peck  ^)  ; 
its  sap  is  injuriously  drawn  off  by  Ptylla  pyri  :  its  leaves  have  thdr  paren- 
chyma eaten  away  from  under  the  cuticles,  so  as  to  give  them  a  blistered 
appearance,  by  the  larva  of  the  pretty  little  moth  Tinea  Clerkeiia  L. ;  and 
while  the  blossoms  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  attacks  of  the  grub  of  a 
beetle  {Anthoitomits  pyri  Kollar),  the  fruit  is  caused  to  drop  off  prema- 
turely and  rot  by  the  larvae  of  not  fewer  than  three  minute  tipulidan  flies 
(^Sieara  pyri  sSchmidberger,  Sciara  Schmidbergeri  KQilar,  and  Cecidomyia 
mgra  Meigen  *),  and  also  by  that  of  a  four  small  winged  ily,  observed  by 
Iv.  Knight,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  saw-fly,  and  is  probably  the 
species  which  Reaumur  saw  enter  the  blossom  of  a  pear  before  it  was  quite 
open,  doubtless  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  embryo  fruit.  He  often  found  in 
youn^  pears,  on  opemng  them,  a  larva  of  this  genus.^  A  little  moth  like- 
wise 18  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forsyth  as  very  injurious  to  this  tree.^ 

But  of  all  our  fruits  none  is  so  useful  and  important  as  the  apple,  and 
none  suffers  more  from  insects,  which  according  to  Mr,  Knight  are  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  tlie  crops  failing  than  frost.  Here,  as  in  the  pear-trees, 
the  bark,  and  consequently  the  whole  tree,  suffers  from  the  larvae  of 
Carpooapia  Wceberana,  and  of  Tinea  corticeUa  L.,  as  well  as  of  a  Scolytus 
nearly  related  to  S,  destructor,  but  perhaps  distinct,  which  I  found  infesting 
it  in  Guernsey  in  1836;  and  in  Austria  the  larva  of  another  beetle 
(Trypodendron  dupar)  pierces  into  the  heart  of  young  healthy  trees,  and 
destroyed  M,  Stimidberger  several  of  his  stock."  The  sap  is  often 
injuriouslv  drawn  off  by  Psylla  maH  ^^  ;  and  by  a  minute  Coccus,  of  which 
the  fenuiie  has  the  exact  shape  of  a  mussel-shell  (C.  arborum  linearis 
Geoflr.),  and  which  Reaumur  has  accurately  described  and  figured.^^  This 
species  so  abounded  in  1816  on  an  apple-tree  in  my  garden,  that  the  whole 
bark  was  covered  with  it  in  every  part ;  and  I  have  since  been  informed 


1  JVoat  Kleiner  Beytrag.  88.  *  Reaom.  ii.  477. 

'  KdUsr  OH  Ine,  inj.  to  Gardeners,  kc  287.  232.  268. 

^  See  observations  on  this  insect  in  Trans,  of  Mori.  8oe.  11. 25.  by  W.  Spence. 
*  Westwood,  Mod.  Clou,  of  Ins.  i  858. 
«  RSllar,  nbi  sopr.  250.  289.  292. 

7  Besom,  nbi  saj^r.  475.  •  On  Fmit  Trees,  271. 

'  Kdllar  on  Ins.  tnj,  to  Gardeners.  &c  256. 
to  Keaum.  iv.  69.  t.  5.  £  6, 7.  "  Ibid.  278. 
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by  Joshua  Haworth,  juo.  Esq.,  of  Hatl,  that  it  equally  infests  other  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  fruit  of  a  golden  pippin  which  he  sent 
me  were  thickly  beset  with  it.  But  the  insect  which  most  injures  our 
apple-trees  by  drawing  off  their  sap,  and  which  has  been  known  in  this 
country  only  since  the  year  1767,  is  the  apple-aphis,  called  by  some  the 
Coccutf  and  by  others  the  American  blight.  This  is  a  minute  insect,  covered 
with  a  long  cotton*like  wool  transpiring  from  the  pores  of  its  body,  which 
takes  its  station  in  the  chinks  and  rugosities  of  the  bark,  where  it  increases 
abundantly,  and,  by  constantly  extracting  the  sap,  causes  ultimately  the 
destruction  of  the  tree.  Whence  this  pest  was  first  introduced  is  not 
certainly  known.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  traced  its  origin  to  a  nursery  in 
Sloane  Street ;  and  at  first  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  im- 
ported with  some  apple-trees  from  France.  On  writing,  however,  to 
gardeners  in  that  country,  he  found  it  to  be  wholly  unknown  there.  It 
was  therefore,  if  not  a  native  insect,  most  probably  derived  from  North 
America,  from  whence  apple-trees  had  also  been  imported  by  the  proprietor 
of  that  nursery.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  spread  rapidly.  At  first  it  was 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  it  aestroyed  thousands  of 
trees.  But  it  has  since  found  its  way  into  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  into  the  cyder  counties;  and  in  1810  so  many  perished  from 
It  in  Gloucestershire,  that,  if  some  mode  of  destroying  it  were  not  dis- 
covered, it  was  feared  the  maktne  of  cyder  must  be  abandoned.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  long  a^  extirpated  it  nrom  his  own  apple-trees,  by  the  simple 
method  of  takmg  off  all  the  rugged  and  dead  old  bark,  and  then  scrubbmg 
the  trunk  and  branches  with  a  hard  brush  .^ 

Even  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  existence  our  choicest  apple- 
trees  are  attacked  by  insects ;  for  the  younc  grains,  as  I  am  informed  by  an 
intelligent  friend  Mr.  Scales^  are  firequent^  destroyed,  sometimes  many 
hundreds  in  one  night,  in  the  nurseries  about  London,  by  CwvuHo  vastaior 
Bfarsh.  (^OHorhynchut  noiahu),  one  of  the  short-snouted  weevils  ;  as  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw  the  grafts  of  this  and  other  fruh-trees 
by  a  smaller  weevil  Poltfdnuut  (Xemoicut)  oblongu^,  which  with  us  eats  the 
leaves  of  both  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  blossoms,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  pear  and  cnerry,  are  attacked  by  the  figure-of-eight  moth  (Episemn 
cteruleocephala),  which  Unn^  denominates  the  pest  of  Pomona ;  and  still 
more  effectually  by  the  grub  of  a  reddish  long- snouted  weevil  (Anihtmomm 
pomorum),  which,  eating  both  the  blossom  and  oi^ns  of  fructification, 
precludes  all  hope  of  fruit.  If  this  danger  be  escaped,  and  the  fruit  be 
set,  it  is  then  in  Austria  often  destroyed  by  Rkynchitet  BaeehuSf  the  same 
splendid  weevil  which  attacks  the  cherry  ;  and  Keaumur  has  given  us  the 
history  of  a  species  of  moth  common  in  this  countiy  (CarpocaptafHmonelia\ 
the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  in  the  centre  of  our  apples,  thus  occasioning 

1  This  Aphis  is  evidently  the  insect  described  in  Illiger't  Mapanm^  L  450.  under 
the  name  of  A,  lamgtra,  as  hsvioff  done  greet  injury  to  the  apple-trees  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Bremen  in  1801.  lliat  it  is  sn  Afhii  sod  no  OoeatM  is  deer  from 
its  oral  roetmm  and  the  wings  of  the  male,  of  whicn  Sir  Joeeph  Banks  had  an  ad- 
nuFsble  drawing  by  Mr.  Bauer.  On  this  Aphis  see  Fonyth,  265. ;  MomtMfy  Mag, 
xxxii  820. ;  and  also  for  August,  1811 ;  and  Sir  Joeeph  Banks  in  the  HoriicuitunU 
Soeieij^M  TVifaaocfiMis,  iL  16£  Those  Aphides  that  transpire  a  cottony  excretion 
are  now  considered,  as  before  stated,  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  genus^  onder  the 
name  of  Ladknus,  lUig. ;  JUjrsojfyfc,  Blot;  Eno$oma,  T<sarh. 

•  Ann,  8oc  £wL  db  /V«ic«^  viU.  Bull  viiu 
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them  to  fidl ;  as  does  also  the  larva  of  one  of  the  saw-flies  {Tenihredo 
inindinea)^  as  observed  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  the  first  instance  known  of 
one  of  this  tribe  feeding  in  the  interior  of  fruits.' 

Our  more  dainty  and  delicate  fruits,  at  least  such  as  are  usually  so 
accounted,  the  apncot,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine,  originally  of  Asiatic 
origin,  are  not  less  subject  to  the  enopire  of  insects  than  tne  homelier 
natives  of  Europe.  Certain  Aphides  form  a  convenient  and  sheltered 
habitation  for  themselves,  by  causing  portions  of  the  leaves  to  rise  into 
hollow  red  convexities;  in  these  they  reside,  and  with  their  rostrum 
pumping  out  the  sap,  in  time  occasion  them  to  curl  up,  and  thus  deform 
the  tree  and  injure  the  produce.  The  fruit  is  attacked  by  various  other 
enemies  of  this,  class,  against  which  we  find  it  not  easy  to  secure  it :  wasps, 
earwigs,  flies,  wood-lice,  and  ants,  which  last  communicate  to  it  a  disagreeable 
flavour,  all  share  with  us  these  ambrosial  treasures  ;  the  Qrst  of  them  as  it 
were  opening  the  door,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  rind,  and  letting  in  all 
the  rest.  The  nucleus  of  the  apricot  is  also  sometimes  inhabited  by  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moth,  ifhich,  feeding  on  the  kernel,  causes  the  fruit  to  fall 
prematurely.^  And  much  injury  is  done  to  thu  tree  by  the  larva  of  a  little 
moth  {Dittda  angusHorana),  by  devouring  the  young  blossom-buds  and 
tying  the  young  shoots  together  with  its  silken  thread,  so  as  to  stop  their 
srowth.'  In  this  country,  however,  these  fruits  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
luxuries,  and  therefore  are  of  slight  consequence  ;  but  in  North  America 
they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  general  produce,  at  least  the  peach, 
serving  both  as  food  for  swine,  and  furnishing  by  distillation  a  spirit.  The 
ravages  committed  upon  them  there  by  insects  are  so  serious,  that  pre- 
miums have  been  offered  for  extirpating  them.  A  species  of  weevil, 
perhaps  a  RhyncJateif  enters  the  fruit  when  unripe,  probably  laying  its  eggs 
within  the  stone,  and  so  destroys  them.  And  two  kinds  of  Zvgtsna,  by 
attacking  the  roots,  do  a  still  greater  injury  to  the  trees.*  — A  Coccus,  as 
it  bbould  seem  from  the  description,  imported  about  thirty  years  ago  from 
the  Mauritius*  or  else  with  the  Constantia  vine  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  has  destroyed  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  peach  trees  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena,  where  formerly  they  were  so  abundant,  that,  as  in  North 
America,  the  swine  were  fed  with  their  fruit.  Various  means  have  been 
employed  to  destroy  this  plague,  but  hitherto  without  success.^  —  The 
imperial  pine  apple,  the  glory  of  our  stoves,  and  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
gifts  of  Pomona,  cannot,  however  precious,  be  defended  from  the  injuries 
of  a  singular  species  of  mite,  before  mentioned,  the  r^^  i9/7u/^  of  gardeners, 
(Efytkr€eus  telarius),  which  covers  it,  and  other  stove  plants,  with  a  most 
delicate,  but  at  the  same  time  very  pernicious,  web;  and  the  Coccum 
bromeluB  is  often  as  great  a  pest,  preying  upon  the  leaves  and  ^'oung  fruit 
beneath  a  white  downy  secretion.^  —  The  olive-tree,  so  valuable  to  the 

1  TVaiw.  EnL  8oe,  Land,  iii.  proc  xzzit 

s  M.  de  la  Hire  in  Reaum.  ii.  478. 

s  Westwood  in  London's  Gardener'$  Mag.  No.  94.    Jan.  1838. 

«  Dr.  Smith  Barton's  Letter  in  Philot,  Magaz.  xxiL  210,  —William  Davy,  Esq., 
American  Consol  of  the  port  of  Hull,  long  resident  in  the  United  States,  informed 
me,  that  though  he  had  abondance  of  peaches  at  his  country-house,  German  Town, 
Dear  Philadelphia,  he  could  never  succeed  with  the  nectarine,  the  fruit  constantly 
(ailing  ofl^  perforated  by  the  grub  of  some  insect. 

s  Deser.  of  the  I.  of'St  Helena,  147. 

A  TroMM.  jSnL  Soc,  LoruL  I  proc.  Ixiv. ;  and  see  also  Westwood's  Obi.  I  206. 
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inhabitants  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  often  nourishes  in  its  berries 
the  destructive  maggot  of  a  fly  {Dacut  oleai)  ;  and  the  caterpillar  of  a 
little  moth  (T\fiea  olee/la),  which  preys  upon  the  kernel  of  the  nucleus, 
occasions  them  to  fall  before  they  are  ripe.  The  larvs  of  two  beetles 
Ifyletmtu  oleiperda  and  Ph/oiotribtu  o/ea,  attack  the  bark  and  alburnum  of 
the  young  branches;  another  beetle,  Otiorhynchm  meridionalia  Schon., 
devours  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  ;  and  the  sap  is  injuriously  abstracted 
by  Coccus  ole^t  and  by  PtyUa  ole€B  Fons.^,  as  well  as  by  Thripi  physapui^ 
-which  in  Tuscany  has  of  late  years  threatened  the  olive  trees  of  some 
<]t8tncts  with  destruction,  by  attacking  the  young  leaves  and  buds.'  — 
Every  one  who  eats  nuts  knows  that  they  are  very  often  inhabited  by  a 
small  white  grub  ;  this  is  the  offspring  of  a  weevil  {Bahninus  nucum)^ 
remarkable  for  its  long  and  slender  rostrum,  with  which  it  perforates  the 
shell  when  young  and  soft,  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  orifice.  In  France 
it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  chestnuts  promise  an  abundant  crop,  that 
the  fruit  falls  before  it  conies  to  maturity,  scarcely  any  remaining  upon  the 
trees.  The  caterpillar  of  a  moth  which  eats  into  its  interior  is  the  cause  of 
this  disappointment.'  Of  fruits  the  date  has  the  hardest  nucleus ;  yet 
an  insect  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  above,  that  feeds  upon  its  kernel,  is 
armed  with  jaws  sufficiently  strong  to  perforate  it,  that  it  may  make  its 
escape  when  the  time  of  its  change  is  arrived,  and  assume  the  pupa 
between  the  stone  and  the  flesh.  And  another  moth,  the  PyraUt  bnttmea^ 
feeds  on  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  there  undergoes  its  metamorphosis.^ 
The  date  is  eaten  also  by  a  beetle  which  Hasselquist  calls  a  Dermettet^^' 
Another  foreien  fruit,  the  tamarind,  has  its  stone,  which  is  nearly  as  hard 
as  that  of  the  date,  attacked  by  a  weevil  of  the  same  genus  as  the  corn-weevil 
of  which,  in  the  larva  state,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  are  found  in  a  single 
stone.'  The  pomegranate,  in  the  East  Indies,  has  its  interior  eaten  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  hair-streak  butterfly  (7%rc/ii  Itocraiet),  of  whose  economy 
Mr.  Westwood  has  given  so  interesting  an  account.^ 

In  these  last-named  fruits,  however,  we  have  a  far  slif[hter  interest  than 
in  another  of  our  imported  ones,  the  orange,  of  which,  m  1841  (including 
lemons\  we  consumed  upwards  of  302,000  chests,  paying  a  gross  duty  of 
63,076/,  and  which  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole, 
combining  a  highly  intrinsic  excellence  with  a  price  which  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  interesting  and  important 
facts  stated  by  W.  8.  MiicLeay,  Esq.,  that  we  might  have  oranges  still 
cheaper,  were  it  not  for  a  little  fly  {CcraiUii  cUriperda),  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  them  before  their  shipment  from  the  Azores ;  and  the  grubs  subseauentljr 
disclosed  often  so  greatly  injure  them,  that  the  orange  merchants  calculate 
on  losing  one  third  of  their  average  importations,  and  of  course  reimburse 
themselves  by  a  proportionate  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumers. ' 

1  M.  Boyet  de  Fooscolombe  in  ^mi.  Soe,  Ent  dt  Fmtetf  ix.  lOL 

s  PaMerinit  Alcwd  Nottzk,  &c 

<  Reaum.  ii.  506.  «  Ga^o.H^neville,  JUvm  2Meg.  1841,  p.  248. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  607.  and  Hasselquist's  Trmeli  in  tht  Lafomt,  428. 

•  Cbristv  in  Tniiu.  EnL  Soc.  Lamd.  I  v  Ibid.  iL  1. 

'  Zoobgteal  Jamnu  iv.  476.  This  fly,  whkb  M  Helnekai  states  is  common  ia 
Hsddrs,  and  that  be  has  also  hatched  it  from  lemons  and  peaches  (ZooL  Joum,  ▼. 
199.),  seems  to  be  the  same  species  with  Petnhpkon  (TVjpeta  Wicd.),  capUaia 
Macq.  (I^tpteret,  ii  464.),  so  named  from  the  two  singular  clavate  proccaees  between 
the  eyes  of  the  male.  It  may  be  easily  obtained  from  decaying  onngea»  on  the  oat* 
skle  of  whidi  the  grab  assomes  tha  pnpa  suta. 
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One  of  the  most  delicious,  and  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  of  all  our 
fruits  is  the  grape :  to  this,  as  you  know,  we  are  indebted  for  our  raisins, 
for  our  currants,  for  our  wine,  and  for  our  brandy ;  you  cannot  therefore 
but  feel  interested  in  its  history,  and  desire  to  be  informed,  whether,  like 
those  before  enumerated,  this  choice  gift  of  Heaven,  whose  produce 
**ch€;ereth  God  and  man,"^  must  also  be  the  prey  of  insects.  There  is  a 
smgular  beetle,  common  in  Hungary  {Lctknu  Cephalotet),  which  gnaws 
off  the  young  shoots  of  the  vine,  and  drags  them  backward  into  its  burrow, 
where  it  feeds  upon  them :  on  this  account  the  country  people  wage  con- 
ttnuai  war  with  it,  destroying  vast  numbers.'  Five  other  beetles  also 
attack  this  noble  plant :  three  of  them,  mentioned  by  French  authors 
(Rkynchitei  Bacchus^  Eumolput  oi/m,  and  HalHca  oleracea\  devour  the 
youDg  shoots,  the  foliage  and  the  footstalks  of  the  fruit,  so  that  the  latter 
is  prevented  from  coming  to  maturity' ;  a  fourth  {C,  corruptor  Host),  by  a 
German,  which  seems  closely  allied  to  Oliorhynchtu  notatus,  before  men- 
tioned, if  it  be  not  the  same  insect,  which  destroys  the  young  vines,  often 
killing  them  the  first  year,  and  is  accounted  so  terrible  an  enemy  to  them, 
that  not  only  the  animaJs,  but  even  their  eggSt  are  searched  for  and 
destroyed,  and  to  forward  this  work  people  often  call  in  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours.^  And  a  fifth,  OHorh^nchtu  ttdcattu^  also  occasionally  does 
considerable  ii\]ury  to  the  vine  in  this  country,  \Sy  gnawing  off  the  young 
shoots.^  Various  lepidopterous  larvse  are  still  more  injurious  to  the  vine. 
Id  the  Crimea  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  Procris  or  Ino  (genera  separated 
from  SphifUf  L.),  related  to  /.  statices,  is  a  most  destructive  enemy.  As: 
soon  as  the  buds  open  in  the  spring,  it  eats  its  way  into  them,  especially 
the  fruit-buds,  and  devours  the  germ  of  the  grape.  Two  or  three  of  these 
caterpillars  will  so  injure  a  vine,  by  creeping  from  one  germ  to  another, 
that  it  will  bear  no  fiiiit  nor  produce  a  single  regular  shoot  the  succeeding 
year.*  In  Ital}*,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  the  vines  are  often 
devastated  by  die  larva  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  Procris 
ampelopkaga  Passerini  ^ ;  in  Germany  a  different  species  does  great  injury 
to  the  young  branches,  preventing  their  expansion  by  the  webs  in  which  it 
involves  them^ ;  and  a  fourth  (^Tortrix  fasciana)  makes  the  grapes  them* 
selves  its  food :  a  similar  insect  is  alluded  to  in  the  threat  contained  in 
Deuteronomy  ^,  while  in  France  it  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth,  the 
Tortrix  vUana  Bosc.  {^Pyralit  vUana  and  PiUerana  Fab.,  P.  danticana 
Walck.),  which  does  the  most  injury  by  gnawing  the  footstalk  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  grapes  ^^,  and  of  late  years  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
Maconnais  and  other  districts,  that  the  attention  of  the  government  having 

1  That  is,  <*  High  and  Low,"  Judges,  iz.  13. 

s  Stann,  DeuUManxTM  Fatena,  i.  5. 

s  LatreiUe,  Hi$L  Nat,  xi.  66.  831. --According  to  Efillar  (163.),  however,  in 
Anstria  it  is  il.  hetuleti,  and  not  R,  Bacchus  M'hich  is  injurious  to  the  vines ;  and 
the  case  is  the  same,  according  to  M.  Silbermann,  as  to  the  vines  of  Alsatia  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

«  Host  in  Jucquin.  OoOeeL  iiL  297. 

'  Westwood  in  Loudon's  Gardener's  Mag,  for  April,  1887. 

•  Pallas's  Ttawh  m  S.  Rtusia,  ii.  241. 

7  Memoria  sopra  due  Specie  cf  InsetU  noscivif  &c 

9  Jacquin.  VoUeeL  u.  9/. 

»  Dent  xzviit  39. 

10  Walckenaer  in  Ann,  Soe,  EnL  de  France,  iv.  687. ;  Gu^in,  art  Pjfrale,  Diet 
Fittores^  dTJIist  Nat  pp.  409  —  416. 
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been  called  to  the  mischief,  under  their  direction,  my  lamented  friend 
ProfesHor  Audouin  was,  at  the  period  of  his  untimely  de^th,  which  Ento* 
mology  so  deeply  deplores,  engaged  on  a  fine  work  embracing  a  complete 
history  of  the  insect,  with  figures  of  it  in  every  state,  and  mi  account  of 
the  best  means  of  destroying  it.  The  wont  pest  of  the  vine  in  this 
country  is  its  Coccu*  (6\  n^tf).  This  animal,  which  fortunately  is  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  endure  the  common  temperature  of  our  atmosphere, 
sometimes  so  abounds  upon  those  that  are  cultivated  in  stoves  and  green* 
houses,  that  their  stems  seem  quite  covered  with  little  locks  of  white 
cotton  ;  which  appearance  is  caused  by  a  filamentous  secretion  transpiring 
through  the  skin  of  the  animal,  in  which  they  envelop  their  eggs.  Where 
they  prevail,  they  do  great  injury  to  the  plant  by  subtracting  the  sap  fixMn 
its  foliage  and  fruit,  and  causing  it  to  bleed  ^;  and,  to  close  the  list  without 
extending  it  by  alluding  with  M.  Wakkenaer  to  the  insects  only  occa- 
sionally hijurious  to  the  vine,  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  watpt,  flies,  and  other  insects,  attack  the  grapes  when  ripe, 
often  leaving  nothing  but  the  mere  skin  for  their  lordly  proprietor. 

There  are  some  of  these  creatures  that  attack  indbcriminatdy  all  fruit* 
trees.  One  of  these  is  the  Cicada  septendeeim  (so  called  because,  ac« 
cordine  to  Kalm,  it  appears  only  once  in  seventeen  years').  The  female 
oviposits  in  the  pith  ot  the  twigs  of  trees,  where  the  grubs  are  hatched 
and  do  infinite  damage  both  to  fruit  and  forest-trees.'  Birds  greedily 
devour  them  ;  and  a  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Harlan  ol  Phila- 
delphia (who  confirms  their  septendecenarv  appearance),  that  young 
fowls  which  eat  them  lay  eggs  with  colourless  yolks.  ^  Another,  the 
caterpillar  of  the  butterfly  of  the  hawthorn  (Pierit  crffto^i),  which,  in  1791, 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  stripped  the  fruit-trees  in  general  of  their 
foliage.*  In  France  also,  in  1731  and  1732,  that  of  a  moth,  which  seems 
related  to  the  brown- tail  moth  {Poriketia  auriflua),  whose  history  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  was  so  numerous  as  to  occasion  a  general 
alarm.  The  oaks,  ehns,  and  white-thorn  hedges  looked  as  if  some  burning 
wind  had  passed  over  them  and  dried  un  their  leaves  ;  for,  the  insect 
devouring  only  one  surface  of  them,  that  wnich  is  left  becomes  brown  and 
dry.  They  also  laid  waste  the  fruit-trees,  and  even  devoured  the  fruit, 
so  that  the  parliament  published  an  edict  to  compel  people  to  collect  and 
destroy  them ;  but  this  would  in  a  great  measure  have  been  ineffectual, 
had  not  some  cold  rains  fiillen,  which  so  completely  annihilated  them 
that  it  was  difficult  to  meet  with  a  single  individual.'  In  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  Bi.  Schmidberger,  the  larvae  of  the  following  moths,  Porihena 
chrtftorrluea^  Cimocampa  neuttria^  Ilypogymna  ditpar,  Epuenta  aeruleo* 
cephala^  Yponomeuta  padeUa^  and  especwllv  ChcinuUofAa  brumata^  which  he 
calls  the  most  ruinous  of  the  whole,  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  fruit- 
trees  generally.*  In  the  north  of  France,  as  we  learn  mm  Mr.  West- 
wood,  one  of  these  caterpillars,  that  of  the  small  ermine  moth  {Yponomeuta 

t  According  to  M .  Wslckcnior,  in  his  eUborate  and  learned  Eaasy  on  the  Insects 
iojorioos  to  the  Vine  {Ajm,  Soe.  Ent,  de  France,  !▼.  687.)  it  ia  the  doceuM  adomidmm 
wbich  is  injurious  to  vines  in  hot-houses  in  France,  while  the  Cbcciit  viitM  attacks 
those  in  the  open  air. 

•  TraveU,  it  6.  *  CoUinson  in  PAt&M.  Tnnif.  liv.z.  6& 
«  TronM,  EnL  Soe.  LomL  I  proc  xxx. 

•  lUtoel.  I.  il  15.  •  Raaoa.  iL  1S2. 
7  KfiUar  on  /at.  m;.  to  Gardemn.  &c  190  —  229. 
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fadeila')^  is  often  so  numerous  as  to  defoliate  the  apple  trees  by  the  road 
sides  for  miles.^  Three  species  of  beetles  B\so,Rhf/nchite*  aUiarue,  which  in 
the  larva  state  bores  into  the  young  shoots,  and  Nemoictu  oblongtu  and 
Ph^Uopertka  horiicotaf  which  attack  the  leaves  as  perfect  insects,  join  theii 
lq>idopterous  brethren  in  Germany  in  a  general  assault  on  fruit-trees. 

If  we  quit  the  orchard  and  fruit-^den  for  a  walk  in  our  plantations  and 
grooett  ^c  shall  still  be  forced  to  witness  the  sad  effects  of  insect  devasta- 
tion ;  and  when  we  see,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  hedges  and  trees  en* 
drely  deprived  of  their  foliage,  and  ourselves  of  the  shade  we  love  from 
the  fervid  beam  of  the  noonday  sun  ;  when  the  singing  birds  have  deserted 
them ;  and  all  their  music,  which  has  so  often  enchanted  us  by  its  melody, 
variety,  and  sweetness  has  ceased — we  shall  be  tempted  in  our  hearts 
to  wish  the  whole  insect  race  was  blotted  from  the  page  of  creation. 
Numerous  are  the  agents  employed  in  this  work  of  destruction.  Amongst 
the  beetles,  various  cockchafers  (Melolontha  vulgaris,  AmphmaUa  solsti' 
lialis,  and  PhyUopertha  horticola),  in  their  perfect  state,  act  as  conspicuous 
a  part  in  injuring  the  trees  as  their  grubs  do  in  destroying  the  herbage. 
Besides  the  leaves  of  the  fruit-trees,  they  devour  those  of  the  sycamore, 
the  lime,  the  beech,  the  willow,  and  the  elm.  They  are  sometimes  es- 
pecially the  common  one,  astonishingly  numerous.  Mouffet  relates  (but 
one  would  think  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  date,  since  they  are 
never  so  early  in  their  appearance)  that  on  the  24th  of  February,  1574, 
such  a  number  of  them  fell  into  the  river  Severn  as  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
the  water-mills.'  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  PhUosopMcal  Transactions, 
that  in  1686  they  filled  the  hedges  and  trees  of  part  of  the  county  of  Gal- 
way  in  such  infinite  numbers,  as  to  chng  to  each  other  in  clusters  like  beet 
when  they  swarm  ;  on  the  wing  they  darkened  the  air,  and  produced  a 
sound  like  that  of  distant  drums.  When  they  were  feeding,  tne  noise  oi 
their  jaws  might  be  mistaken  for  the  sawing  of  timber.  Travellers  and 
people  abroad  were  very  much  annoyed  by  their  continual  flying  in  their 
faces  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees  for  some  miles  round 
were  so  totally  consumed  by  them,  that  at  midsummer  the  country  wore 
the  aspect  of  tne  depth  of  winter.' 

But  the  criminals  to  whom  it  is  principally  owing  that  our  groves  are 
sometimes  stripped  of  the  green  robe  of  summer  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Lepidoptera,  especially  the  nightfliers  or  moths,  myriads  of  whose  cater- 
pillars, in  certain  seasons,  despoil  whole  districts  of  their  beautyj  and  our 
walks  of  all  their  pleasure.  Some  of  these,  like  the  cockchafers,  or  the 
caterpillars  of  Clisiocampa  neuslria,  Porthesia  chrysorrfuBa^  &c.,  before  men- 
tioned as  attacking  most  fruit-trees,  are  also  general  feeders  on  forest 
trees,  though  some  of  the  species  usually  prefer  particular  kinds  when 
accessible.  Thus  in  1731  the  oaks  of  France  were  terribly  devastated 
by  the  larva  of  Hypogymna  dispar^;  as  are  ofleo  those  of  Germany  by  that 

1  London's  Gardener's  Mag,  Oct  1837. 

9  Mouffet.  160. 

»  Philos,  Trans,  xix.  741. 

^  Beanm.  i.  887.  These  larvse  were  so  extremely  numerous  in  1826  on  the  lines 
of  the  AUie  Verte  at  Brussels,  that  many  of  the  trees  of  that  noble  avenue,  though 
of  great  age,  were  nearly  deprived  of  their  leaves,  and  afforded  little  of  the  shade 
which  the  unusual  heat*  of  the  summer  so  urgently  required.  The  moths  which  in 
autumn  proceeded  from  them,  when  in  motion  towards  night,  swarmed  like  bees,  and 
suhsequently  on  the  trunk  of  every  tree  might  be  seen  scores  of  females  depositing 
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of  Caelliocanipa  procesiiiinfn  ;  and  those  of  England  by  Ihe  leaf-rolling 
calcrpillar  of  ihe  pretty  little  green  moth  Torlrix  viridana.  Our  elms  have 
tbar  leaves  frequentlj  drilled  into  holes  by  the  little  jumping  weeril, 
O'cheites  fngi,  and  the  lifi'ili,  alder,  &c.,  are  partially  disfigured  by  other 
species  of  this  eal  tat  or  i.d  tribe.  In  Fiance,  however,  the  elms  sustain  a 
much  more  serious  iiijurj  from  the  larva  of  another  larger  beetle  (Gatle- 
Tuea  calmariennij,  the  li:nies  being  aometimes  so  covered  vith  tliein,  aod 
rendered  ao  brown,  as  to  have  the  iq)peanince  of  hniing  been  struck  by 
luhtning,  as  was  the  case  with  the  fine  promenades  of  Rouen,  when  I  was 
tnere  in  1836.  Clirimiduhin  brumatn  is  likewise  a  fearful  enemy  to  the 
fbtiage  of  alniosC  every  kind  of  tree.'  The  woods  in  certain  provinces  of 
North  America  are  in  some  yews  entirely  stripped  by  the  caterpillar  of 
another  molb,  which  entii  all  kinds  of  leaves.  This  happening  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  the  \km  is  most  excessive,  is  attended  by  fatal  conae- 
quences;  for,  beini!  ile[>nvfil  of  the  shelter  of  their  foliage,  whole  forests 
are  sometimes  entirely  rlrUvl  np  and  mined.*  Tlic  brown-tail  moth,  before 
alluded  to,  which  olv^!~'uiii:i!1\  bares  our  hawthorn  hedges,  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  by  tlic^  alarm  li  caused  to  the  inhnbitanls  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis  in  lT8i,  when  rewards  were  offered  for  collecting  the  cater- 
pillars, and  the  church wiirdens  and  overseers  of  the  parishes  aitcnded  to 
see  them  burnt  by  bushels.  You  may  have  observed,  perhaps,  in  some 
cabinets  of  foreign  insects,  an  ant,  the  head  of  which  is  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  its  body,  with  a  piece  of  leaf  in  its  mouth  many  ' 
times  bigger  tlmn  itself.  These  ants,  called  in  Tobago  parneol  ants  (Aila 
cephalotes),  cat  liriiiljr  pieces  out  of  the  leaves  of  various  trees  and  plants, 
which  they  carry  m  their  jaws  to  their  nests  ;  and  they  will  strip  a  tree  of 
its  leaves  in  a  ni^hl,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by 
Captain  Hancock.*  Stedman  mentions  another  very  large  ant,  being  at 
least  an  inch  in  lengtli,  which  has  (he  same  instinct.  It  was  a  pleasant 
spectacle  he  observes,  to  behold  this  army  of  ants  marching  constantly  in 
the  same  direction,  anil  each  individual  with  its  bit  of  green  leaf  in  its 

tiuar  down-cDVEreil  palth  of  eggs.  In  the  Park  Ihey  were  also  verv  abnndanti  and 
It  may  be  tsfelj  UHrtvd  that  if  one  half  of  the  ef^ga  deposited  we're  to  t>e  halched, 
in  1827  scarcely  a  leaf  wnulil  remain  in  either  of  these  favourite  places  Df  publk  re- 
sort. Iluppily,  however,  this  calaoiitv  was  prevented  by  nstnral  means.  Of  the 
vast  nnmber  of  patebes  of  eggs  whith'l  saw  on  almost  every  tree  in  the  Park  about 
the  end  of  September,  I  could  two  months  sflemaids,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  dis- 
eover  scaroel/ane,  lliougli  the  slDgularity  of  the  fact  maile  me  examine  closely. 
For  their  disappearance  1  hriie  no  doubt  the  inbabitsnta  of  Brussels  are  indebted  t» 
the  ttt-monae(Aviu},lhe  tree-creeper  (CcrfAia /mniffari'f},  and  other  small  birds 
known  to  derive  part  uf  their  foodfroni  the  egya  of  insects,  and  wiiicb  abound  in  the 
Tarh,wheret]ioyniaylie  often  seen  running  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  nt 
DDce  providing  tlidr  own  food  and  rendering  a  service  to  man,  which  all  bis  powers 
would  be  inadenuale  cDi]if'lcl<:ly  to  eflecL 

Reaumur  (ii.  106.)  in  certain  Masons  found  thcne  patches  of  eggs  so  numerous,  that 
in  the  Bois  de  Boilngm  there  was  scarcely  sn  oak,  the  under  side  of  ths  branubca  of 
which  were  nut  covered  by  theui  for  an  extent  of  seven  or  eight  feeL  He  informs 
OS  that  the  eggs  am  not  hatched  tQl  the  IbUawing  spring. 

t  Do  Geer.  fl.  4J1S.  »  Kalm'e  TrawJi,  iL  7. 

land  at  Uabia  in  ibB^axna.  he  was  mniiwlkd  by  these  ants,  which  were  so  numer- 
ona  as  to  rendw  overv  effort  to  destroy  ihc-m  ineffectual,  to  relinquish  the  occupation 
oflt.  lliglrneitawaieexcaVBted  to  the  astoniibing  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  Meriao, 
Intet.  Sur.  IB.    Smeathmau  m  Termila,  FhU.  Tra^  Ixxi.  39.  note  35. 
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moDtb.^  The  iDsects  injurious  to  deciduous  trees  mostly  leave  the  fir  and 
pine  tribes  untouched ;  but  these  on  the  other  hand,  are  subject  to  have 
their  foliage  ravaged  by  a  great  variety  of  insect  enemies  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  far  more  on  the  Continent,  as 
by  the  larvae  of  various  moths  (Dendrolmus  pini,  Psi/ura  monacha,  Achatia 
pimperda,  Bupedut  pimariut,  Ort/totienia  turwnana  and  resinelia,  &c.)  ;  and 
of  not  fewer  than  three  species  of  saw-fly  {Lophyrtu  pint  and  rufut  and 
Pamphiiius  erytkrocephaia),^  The  injury  thus  caused  to  trees  by  insects 
is  not  confined  to  the  mere  loss  of  their  leaves  for  one  season  ;  for  it  oc- 
casions them  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  another,  by  sending  forth  prema- 
ture shoots,  and  making  gems  unfold,  that,  in  the  ordimu'y  course,  would 
not  have  put  forth  their  foliage  till  the  following  year. 

Other  insects,  though  they  do  not  entirely  devour  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  plants,  yet  considerably  diminish  their  beauty.  Thus,  for  instance, 
sometimes  the  subcutaneous  larvae  undermine  them,  when  the  leaf  ex- 
hibits the  whole  course  of  their  labyrinth  in  a  pallid,  tortuous,  gradually 
dilating  line — at  others,  the  Toriricet  disfigure  them  by  rolling  them  up, 
or  the  leaf-cutter  bees  by  taking  a  piece  out  of  them,,  or  certain  Tlnece 
again  by  eating  their  under  surface,  and  so  causing  them  to  wither  either 
partially  or  totally.  You  have  doubtless  observed  what  is  called  the  honey" 
dew  upon  the  maple  and  other  trees,' concerning  which  the  learned  Roman 
naturalist  Pliny,  gravely  hesitates  whether  he  shall  call  it  the  sweat  of  the 
heavens,  the  saliva  of  the  stars,  or  a  liquid  produced  by  the  purgation  of  the 
air  I!  '  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  that  it  is  a  secretion  of  Aphides, 
whose  excrement  has  the  privilege  of  emulating  sugar  and  honey  in  sweet- 
ness and  purity.  It,  however,  often  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  those  trees  in 
which  these  insects  are  numerous,  and  is  the  lure  that  attracts  the  swarms 
of  ants  which  you  may  often  see  travelling  up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the 
oak  and  other  trees.^  The  larch  in  particular  is  inhabited  by  an  Aphis 
transpiring  a  waxy  substance  like  filaments  of  cotton  :  this  is  sometimes  so 
infinitely  multiplied  upon  it  as  to  whiten  the  whole  tree,  which  often 
perishes  in  .consequence  of  its  attack.  The  beech  is  infested  by  a  similar 
one.  Some  animals  also  of  this  genus  inhabiting  the  poplar,  elm,  lime, 
and  willow,  reside  in  galls  they  have  produced,  that  disfigure  the  leaves  or 
their  footstalks.  Perhaps  those  resembling  fruit,  or  flowers,  or  moss,  pro- 
duced by  the  Aphis  of  the  fir  (^Aphis  abictis),  the  different  species  of  gall- 
gnats  (Cecidomyia),  or  occasioned  by  the  puncture  and  oviposition  of  the 
various  kinds  of  gall-fiies  {Cynips),  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  ornament 

&  Stedman,  if.  142. 

*  K5llar,  on  Iru,  inj,  to  Gardeners,  &c.  323—356. 

5  HiU.  Nat.  1.  xi.  c.  12. 

^  It  is  contended  by  some  observers,  that  besides  the  honey-dew  caused  by  Aphides, 
there  is  another  arising  solelv  from  a  morbid  exudation  of  the  saccharine  juices  of 
treea  This  is  certainly  possible ;  but  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  course  of  more  than 
thirty  years  which  I  have  attended  to  this  subject  Tseven  of  them  spent  on  the  Con- 
tineot,  where  the  greater  heat  might  be  supposed  likely  to  cause  morbid  vegetable 
action),  I  have  never  met  with  any  honey-dew  which  did  not  seem  to  me  very 
dearly  referable  to  Aphides  as  its  origin ;  though,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  all  swept  away  by  the  attacks  of  thfir  natural  enemies  and  other  causes, 
while  their  saccharine  excretion  remains  on  the  leaves  for  weoka  in  a  dry  time,  and 
after  being  moistened  by  a  slight  dew  may  have  eve.Ty  appearance  of  being  a  recent 
morbid  exudation,  and  may,  even  after  very  copious  dews,  fall  on  the  ground,  a 
casual  observer  may  often  be  plausibly  led  to  a  different  conclusion. 

1  4 
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than  as  an  inhirf  to  a  tree  or  shrub ;  yet  when  too  numerous  ihej'  must 
deprive  it  of  iti  proper  nutriment,  and  so  occasion  some  defect.  And 
probably  the  eoonnous  uvnt,  and  other  monstroaitlea  and  derormicies 
observaMe  in  vnet,  may  hare  been  originally  produced  by  the  bile  or  in- 
dsioo  of  insects. 

Besides  exterior  insect  enemies,  living  trees  are  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  many  that  are  tnterior.  These  interior  feeders  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes — those  which  bore  into  the  hearl  and  substance  of  the 
wood,  and  those  which  feed  upon  the  inner  bark,  with  the  adjoining 
aU>iimtein  or  sap-wood.  Amongst  the  former  the  larva  of  a  larce  wrevil 
(Crypivrhynchui  hpaiU)  bores  into  the  wood  of  the  willow  and  sallow, 
which  thus  in  time  often  become  so  hollow  as  to  be  easily  blown  down.* 
The  slBg-beetlo  trU>e,  or  Lucamd^,  have  a  similar  appetite ;  but  the  most 
eitensivefamily  of  timber-borers  are  the  Capricorn  beetles',  including  the 
Fabrician  geoeiB  of  Prionia,  Cerainbi/x,  Laviia,  Slennconii,  Lejitara,  jiia- 
gium,  GnoBia,  Saperda,  CaUidivm',  and  C'ytat.  The  larva  of  these,  as 
soon  as  hatched,  leaves  its  first  station  between  the  bark  and  wood,  and 
b^ins  to  make  its  way  into  the  solid  limber  (some  of  them  plunging  even 
into  the  iron  heart  of  the  oak),  where  it  eats  lor  itself  tortuous  paths,  at  its 
first  stBrtinf;,perbtqis,not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  dimensions  as  the  animal  increases  in  magnitude,  till  it  attains  in  some 
instances  to  a  diameter  of  one  or  two  inches.  Only  conceive  what  havoc 
the  grub  of  the  vast  Prioniu  g^anteui  mu^t  make  in  a  beam!  Percival  is 
prolrablj  speaking  of  this  beetle,  when,  m  his  account  of  Ceylon,  he  tells 
us,  "  There  is  en  insect  found  here  which  resemhies  an  immense  over- 
grown beetle.  Itis  called  by  us  a  carpenter,  from  its  baring  lar^e  holes  in 
timber,  of  a  r^ular  form,  and  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  in  which,  when 
finished,  it  takes  up  its  habitation."*  Seeing  the  perfect  insect  come  out 
of  these  holes,  an  an  entomological  observer  would  naturally  conclude  that 
the  beetle  he  saw  had  farmed  it,  and  lived  in  it ;  but,  doubtless,  the  whole 
was  the  work  of  the  grub.  Of  all  the  Coleopterous  genera,  there  is  none 
the  species  of  whidi  are  generally  so  rich,  resplendent,  and  beautiful,  as 
those  ot  BupreiSt!  these  likewise,  in  their  first  state,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  produce  of  the  forest, 
in  which  they  sometinies  remain  for  many  years  before  they  assume  their 
{>erfect  state,  and  appear  in  their  full  splendour,  as  if  nature  required  more 
lime  than   usual  ti>  decorate  these  lovely  insects.     We  learn  from  Mr. 


I  Uwin  in  ZU-.  Trnnt.  iii  1.    Cnrlia  in  dJ 

tin,  i.  8ti. 

»  SeeKirbyin/,;.,,^7-m-',v.  250.— More 

tli'nn  a  hundred  sptties  of  the  Capri- 

Hsncocknftlic  ■ 
I  The  ;u™                             (Avhidi  Dr.  r.(!i 

ilie^ted  near  Rio  deJaneito  by  Captain 

ucb  has  discovered  to  be  C.  iojufan.) 

sometimes  docs                             t,.  i\u-  iv.-iil-w 

ork  of  the  roofs  of  h<>use9  in  London, 

pierdngm..                               !i,-r^ri.r.  (in  « 

hieli  it  most  probably  took  up  its  resi- 

dencBwbiloii,. _  „, .,  aa  trees),  am 

1.  «-hen  arrived  at  the  perfect  state, 

mskimi:  its  "ay  ..iK  i;v..„  tl.r„„y!,  sheets  cf  /, 

thev  happen  to  h.ve  bwm  nmW.L|...:.  i'.. 

-  ~  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  a  spec-iiDen 

ofBDcbashEetoritutirliii.'ti.  tLou^h  .iih  .  \; 

h,  inches  long  and  four  broad,  is  Ibus 

pierced  with  Iwfh-*  oval  hnlw.  of  =r,in..  ;,t  v.  i 

11  li  the  longest  diameter  ia  a  quarter 

of  sn  inch  I     Mr.  Cliorlei  MilJcr  firit  diii^gv^t 

=.!  lead  hi  the  stomach  of  the  larva  of 
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Marsham  that  the  grub  of  B.  iplendida  was  ascertained  to  have  existed 
in  the  wood  of  atic»l  table  more  than  twenty  years.^ 

Another  tribe  of  internal  wood-borers  belongs  to  the  genus  /$!»vjr  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera.  Mr.  Stephens  informs  me  that  the  fir-trees  in  a 
plantation  of  Mr.  Foljambe's,  in  Yorkshire,  were  destro3'ed  by  the  laryae 
of  Sirrx  gigas  ;  while  those  of  another,  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman, 
in  Witt&nire,  met  with  a  similar  fate  from  the  attacks  of  Sirex  juvencut. 
In  proof  of  the  ravages  made  by  this  last  insect,  Mr.  Raddon  exhibited  to 
the  Entomological  Society  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  a  fir-tree  from 
Bewdley  Forest,  Worcestershire,  of  which  twenty  feet  of  its  length  was  so 
perforated  by  its  larvs  as  to  be  only  fit  for  fire*wood  ;  and  being  placed 
m  an  out-house,  five  or  six  of  the  perfect  insects  came  out  every  morning 
for  several  weeks.'  When  fir-trees  thus  attacked  are  cut  down,  it  often 
happens  that  the  larv«  of  the  species  of  ^rex  inhabiting  them  have  not 
attained  their  full  growth  at  the 'time  the  wood  has  been  employed  as  the 
joists  or  planks  for  floors,  out  of  which  the  perfect  insects,  even  years  after, 
emerge,  to  the  no  small  surprise,  and  even  alarm,  of  the  inmates.  An  in- 
stance of  this,  where  several  specimens  of  S,  gigeu  were  seen  to  come  out 
of  the  floor  of  a  nursery  in  a  gentleman's  bouse,  to  the  great  discomfiture 
both  of  nurse  and  children,  is  related  by  Mr.  Marsham,  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks';  and  a  similar  circumstance,  stated  by  Mr.  Ingpen, 
occurred  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  at  Henlow,  Bedfordshire,  from  the 
joists  of  the  floors  of  which  whole  swarms,  literally  *'  thousands,"  of  Sirex 
dupiex  Shuckard^,  emerged  from  innumerable  holes,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  small  pencil-case,  causing  great  terror  to  the  occupants.  As  the  house 
had  been  built  about  three  years  (the  joists  of  British  timber),  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  larvae  having  been  more  than  that  time  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  perfect  state.^  Amongst  the  most  formidable  wood-borers 
with  us  is  the  larva  of  the  great  goat-moth  (Cottiu  ligmperda^),  which 
attacks  willows,  poplars,  and  occasionally  even  elms  and  oaks ;  and  from 
its  large  size,  and  living  above  two  years  in  the  larva  state,  the  holes  which 
it  makes  are  a  great  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  tree,  even  if  it  be  not 
entirely  destroyed.  The  larvse  of  Zeuzera  teiculiy  though  much  smaller, 
has  similar  habits,  and  is  injurious  by  boring  into  apple,  pear,  and  walnut 
trees. 

The  insects  which  attack  the  bark  of  trees  mostly  belong  to  the  family 
of  Scolytidee  Westwood  (including  the  genera  Scolytut^  Hvlesinui,  Ht/iurgut, 
Tomicut,  &C.)  ;  a  numerous  tribe  of  beetles,  the  larvse  ofwhich,  after  being 
hatched  from  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  parent  beetle*  excavate  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  inner  bark,  and  partly  also  in  the  adjoining  alburnum  or 
sap-wood,  lateral  parallel  channels  more  or  less  sinuous,  proceeding  on  each 
side  from  a  central  one  (that  in  which  the  eggs  were  placed),  and  thus 
giving  to  the  under  side  of  the  detached  bark  and  exposed  alburnum,  that 
pinnated  labyrinthine  appearance,  and  fancied  resemblance  to  letters, 
which  made  Linn^  affix  to  one  of  these  insects,  to  be  presently  alluded  to, 
the  trivial  name  of  Typographujt,     When  in  small  numbers  these  larvae 

1  Litm,  Trana,  x.  399.  9  Tnau.  Ent  Soe,  LotuL  i.  proc.  Ixzxv. 

S  Linn,  Tram.  x.  408. 

*  This  species  inhabits  the  Spmce-fir  {Pinus  nigra),  —  Shuckard  in  Loudon's 
Mag.  of  Nat.  HiMt.  1887,  p.  682. 

*  TranM,  EnL  Soe,  Limd.  ii  proc  Ixxzii. :  and  iii.  proc.  ii. 

*  Curtis,  Brii.  Ent  t.  60. 
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may  do  no  great  injury ;  but  where  they  abound,  as  they  often  do,  by 
interrupting  the  course  of  the  descending  sap,  and  admitting  wet  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood,  decay  speedily  ensues,  and  the  tree  perishes. 
Almost  every  kind  of  tree  is  liable  to  the  assaults  of  one  or  more  species 
of  this  tribe  of  insects.  Even  fruit-trees,  as  the  apple,  plum,  &c.,  have 
each  their  Scali/tut;  and  at  Rouen  I  found  a  species,  I  believe  unde- 
scribed,  which  feeds  on  the  mountain  &sh.  It  is  to  our  large  forest-trees« 
however,  that  they  are  roost  injurious.  Thus  the  common  ash  is  assailed 
by  HylenmiM  fraxini,  the  pinnated  labyrinths  of  whose  larvae  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  observe  on  the  first  piece  of  loose  bark  you  detach  from 
the  rough-split  posts  and  rails  roade  of  this  wood ;  while  the  bark-borer  of 
the  oak  is  a  small  beetle  of  an  allied  genus,  Scolutut  pygnueus,  which  with 
us  does  no  great  hann,  but  so  abounded  of  late  years  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  near  Pans,  that  40,000  trees  were  killed  by  it ;  and  many  of 
the  finest  elms  in  St.  Jairoes*s  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  ^,  as  well  as 
in  the  promenades  of  various  cities  in  the  north  of  France,  have  fallen 
victims  to  another  of  this  tribe,  Scofytus  destructor,  whose  trivial  name  well 
characterises  the  frequency  and  severity  of  its  ravages.' 

1  MacLeay  in  Edm,  Phil  Jomm,  xL  128. 

*  While  residing  at  Brussels  in  the  spring  of  1836,  having  pointed  oat  to  Dr. 
George,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University,  that  many  of  the  elms  in  the  park 
were  infested  with  this  insect,  and  that  there  was  imminent  risk  of  this  noble  pro- 
menade, which  consists  almost  wholly  of  elms,  being  destroyed  by  if,  he  brought  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  burgomaster  and  municipal  council,  who  very  wisely 
had  the  diseased  trees  cut  down,  as  well  as  the  many  much  younger  bnt  equally  in- 
fested trees  of  the  Boulevards,  and  the  bark  of  the  whole  peeled  off  and  carefully 
burnt.  I  afterwards  found,  in  a  tour  along  the  north  coast  of  France  through  Nor- 
mandy, &c.,  that  the  elms  in  the  promenades  (almost  always  formed  of  this  tree),  in 
all  the  large  towns,  were  in  a  course  of  rapid  destruction  by  this  same  ScolytuM 
destructor,  particularly  at  Calais,  Boulogne,  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Caen ;  and  Dumerout 
ob'*ervations  convinced  me  that  the  general  opinion  that  these  insects  attack  ooly 
those  trees  which  are  previously  d)sea«Mi  from  natural  decay  is  altogether  erroneous, 
and  that  Professor  Audouin's  discoverv  is  as  important  and  correct  as  novel  — 
namely,  that  though  it  is  quite  true  tliat  the  female  Scolyti  never  lay  their  eggs 
except  in  trees  which  are  in  a  declining  state ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
healthiest  elms,  where  Scofyti  abound,  are  constantly  brought  into  this  languishing 
state  by  the  attacks  of  the  males,  or,  as  M.  Audoufn  conceives,  of  both  Mxes  (»e6 
remarks  on  this  point  by  W.  Spence  in  TVaiif.  £ut  Soe,  Loud,  ii.  proc  xlv.),  upon 
the  bark /or  y^NNi;  ao  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  sap  from  the  numerous  bolea 
which  they  gnaw,  and  the  subsequent  mischief  from  the  rain  penetrating  into  them, 
the  trees  are  soon  brought  into  that  unhealthy  condition  which  the  instinct  of  tho 
female  requires  to  induce  hor  to  lay  her  eggs  in  them,  f  Spence  in  Troiu.  EiU, 
Soc.  Land,  ii.  proc  xiii.  xv.  xx.  xxv. ;  Audouin  in  Ann,  htU.  Soe.  de  /Vance,  Bull. 
Jan.  4,  lt^B7;  Silbermann,  Rev,  Kntom,  iv.  115.,  where  Dr.  Katzeburg  is  quoted  9A 
stating  that  the  large  weevil  {PiM$ode»  mntatua)  in  like  manner  attacks  the  bark  of 
young  pines  with  its  trunk,  and  thus  renders  the  trees  unhealthy  before  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  them.)  For  a  further  description  of  the  mischief  done  by 
ScofytuM  de$truetor,  and  the  means  of  preventing  its  extension,  see  a  communication 
by  W.  S.  under  the  article  Uimua,  in  Mr.  Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Fruticttum  Briton* 
meum ;  to  which  admirable  work  the  reader  is  also  referred  for  more  complete  details 
than  could  be  here  given  in  the  valu.ible  contributions  by  Mr.  Westwood  relative  to 
insei'ts  injurious  to  this  and  other  species  of  forest- trees. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  though  somewhat  out  of  place,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  Entomologists  to  a  new.  tribe  of  insect -parasites  of  which  no 
account  appears  to  have  been  given  in  books,  that  in  examining  clo^ly  the  pups  of 
Scoiytua  dtttruetor  at  Bniseels,  I  found  them  lined  in  different  ports  of  their  external 
sorface,  but  especially  on  the  thorax  and  about  the  cases  of  the  elytra,  with  aiuner- 
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It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  bark-boring 
beetles  which  attack  the  various  species  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  which  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  Tointctu  pinattri^  Laricit,  micrographut,  typographus, 
and  chalcographui  (which  I  found  in  1837,  in  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago 
states,  in  the  bark  of  Norway  fir  masts  imported  to  Southampton),/f^/i/r^i» 
phnperda,  as  well  as  two  large  weevils,  Pmode$  riotcttut  and  pini,  which 
have  similar  habits,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  I  will  conclude  the  list  with  stating  as 
a  sample  of  the  whole  the  ravages  committed  by  one  of  the  tnbe,  Tomcut 
iypographus^  in  Germany,  where  it  sometimes  attacks  the  inner  bark  in 
such  vast  numbers,  80,000  being  sometimes  found  in  a  single  tree,  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  noxious  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the  wood  ;  and 
such  is  its  vitality,  that  though  the  bark  be  batteretl  and  the  tree  plunged 
into  water,  or  laid  upon  the  ice  or  snow,  it  remains  alive  and  unhurt.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  infested  by  these  insects  first  become  yellow ;  the  trees 
themselves  then  die  at  the  top,  and  soon  entirely  perish.  Their  ravages  have 
long  been  known  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Wumt  troknist  (decay 
caused  by  worms) ;  and  In  the  old  liturgies  of  that  country  the  animal 
itself  is  formally  mentioned  under  its  vulgar  appellation,  '*  The  Turk."* 


ous  transparent  eel-shaped  venniclea,  not  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from  their 
•mall  size,  being  not  more  than  one  eighth  or  one  tenth  of  a  line  in  length,  but  per- 
ceptible through  a  pocket  lens,  especially  when  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  warm 
breath  had  made  them  elevate  their  tails  (or  heads,  whichever  they  may  be),  a 
movement  which  sometimes  takes  place  speedily,  but  at  others  only  a/ter  a  consider- 
able examination,  when  they  present  the  appearance  of  so  many  animated  hairs 
twisting  and  curling  themselves  in  various  directions.  These  vermicles,  under  M« 
WesmaePs  powerful  compound  microscope,  with  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  assist 
jne  in  examining  them,  exhibit  not  the  slightest  trace  either  of  mouth  or  other  ex- 
ternal organ,  nor  of  intestines,  nor  of  internal  vessels  of  any  kind,  which,  if  any  such 
existe<l,  might  be  easily  seen  through  their  transparent  skin  and  body.  This  absence 
of  flJl  appearance  of  external  and  internal  organs  (the  inside  of  the  body  seeming 
filled  with  granular  molecules),  added  to  their  shape,  which  is  filiform  and  very 
slender,  sharply  attenuated  at  each  extremity,  and  their  hyaline  colour,  with  very 
indistinct  traces  under  a  high  magnifying  power  of  about  twenty  segments,  each  as 
long  as  broad,  are  all  the  characters  they  afford.  These  characters,  or  rather  nega- 
tion of  characters,  might  perhaps  suffice  to  bring  these  yermicles  under  the  genus 
Vtbrio  as  formerly  extended  by  MtiUer  and  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  (to  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  so-called  vinegar  eels.  Vibrio  anguilla,  1  at  first  referred 
them),  but  scarcely  as  it  has  been  recently  restricted  by  Ehrenbei^,  especially  as  all 
his  species  of  this  genus  (  Vibrio)  reside  m  water.  From  their  connection  with  an 
animal,  they  might  be  regarded  as  referable  to  the  Oxyuri^  were  it  not  that  neither 
my  own  nor  M.  Wesmael's  close  examination  could  ever  discover  any  trace  of  their 
existence  in  the  interior  of  either  the  larva,  pupa,  or  imago  of  Scolytut.  Their 
wholly  exterior  habitat  seems  also  to  exclude  them  from  CMning  under  Professor 
Owen*a  genus  Trichina^  of  his  group  Protdmvntha^  which,  from  its  shape  and  sim- 
plicity of  structure,  might  possibly  include  them,  but  which  inhabits  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  cyst  in  which  it  lies  coiled  up. 
Leaving  it  to  future  examination  to  decide  the  true  genus  and  relations  of  these 
vermicles,  I  ^all  here  merely  observe,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  above  said,  that 
I  have  found  them  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  pnpaB  uf  Scolytus  destructor^  and 
occasionally  on  some  of  the  lary®  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth,  and  also  on  the 
pups  of  jfylennus  fraxini\  and  in  such  distant  localities,  and  at  such  different 
periods  of  the  year,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  their  occurrence  was  not  accidental, 
but  that  thev  are  true  external  parasites,  of  the  family  of  Scolytida  in  the  pupa 
(and  partly  m  the  larva)  state,  in  which,  however,  they  do  not  seem  materially  to 
ininre  them,  nor  prevent  them  from  becoming  perfect  insects.  (See  Speuce  in 
Trans.  Ent.  Sac.  Land,  ii.  proc  xv. ) 
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This  pert  wis  partknlarly  prevalent  and  caused  incalculable  mtschier,  about 
the  year  I66A.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  a^ain  ahowed  itself 
ID  the  Harti  fonaU  —  it  re-appeared  in  IT57,  redoubfed  its  injuries  in 
1TC(>,  and  arrived  at  its  height  in  1783,  when  the  number  of  trees  destroyed 
by  it  in  the  above  forests  alone  was  calculated  at  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  the  iohabilaiita  w»e  threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  the  work- 
ing of  th^  Diitwt,  and  consequent  ruin.  At  this  period  these  7'omiei, 
when  arrived  attheir  perfect  state,  migrated  in  swarms  like  bees  into  Suatna 
and  Frenconia.  At  length,  between  the  years  1784  and  1789,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  succenion  of  cold  and  moist  seasons,  the  numbers  of  this 
scourge  were  sensiblj  diminished.  It  appeared  again,  however,  in  1790  ; 
and  so  late  as  1796  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  few  fir-trees  that 
■were  left.' 

When  the  sap  Bows  from  a  tree  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  the 
above-mentioMd  insects,  or  any  other  cause ',  it  is  attended  by  various 
beetles,  as  Cebnua  aarala,  several  NUidaUe  and  Siacit/ptera,  &c,,  which 
prevent  it  from  healing ;  and  if  the  bark  be  anywhere  separated  from  the 
wood,  a  numerous  army  of  wood-lice,  earwigs,  spiders,  field-bugs,  and 
aimilar   subcortical   insects  take  their   station   there,  and  prevent  a  re- 

The  seeds  of  forest  as  well  as  of  fruit-trees  are  doubtless  subject  to 
injuries  from  inaects  ;  but  these  being  more  out  of  the  reach  of  obaerva- 
tion.have  not  been  much  noticed.  Acorns,  however,  a  considerable  article 
with  nurserymen,  are  said  to  have  both  a  moth  and  a  beetle  that  prey  upon 
them  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  though  sometimes  one  larva  of  each  is 
found  in  the  same  acorn,  yet  two  of  either  kind  are  never  to  be  met  with 
together,'  The  beetle  is  probably  the  Curculio  {Balanmui)  glandium  of 
Mr.  Marsbam,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  species  whose  grub  inhubits  the 

Havine  now  condscted  you  round,  and  exhibited  to  you  the  melancholy 
proofs  oi  tiie  nwveml  dominion  of  insects  over  our  vegetable  treasures 
while  growing  or  endned  with  the  principle  of  vitality,  in  their  separate 
departments,  1  must  next  introduce  you  to  a  pest  worse  than  all  put  together, 
which  indiscriminatdy  attacks  and  destroys  every  vegetable  substance  that 
the  earth  produce*,  and  which,  wherever  it  prevails,  carries  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  death  in  its  train.  Happily  for  this  country  —  and  we  cannot 
be  too  thanbiiil  for  the  privil^e  —  we  know  this  scourge  of  nations  only 
by  report.  The  nante  of  I,ociu(,  which  has  been  such  a  sound  of  horror  in 
other  countries,  here  only  suggests  an  object  of  interesting  inquiry.  But 
the  ravages  of  lociut*  are  BO  co[uous  a  theme  that  they  merit  to  be  con- 
sidered in  B  separate  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 

t  Wilhelm'a  Rcrrtaliwt /mm  SaL  Hut,  qnoled  by  Latrdlle,  Bist.  IVat.  ici.  194. 

*  While  rilt.'n.liii^'lu  Ilia  Sail^i  inCeating  the  common  elm  during  the  tour  in 
the  north  ot  Fraoiw  in  LBRn'.  nliovs  reTmred  to,  I  noticei!  ia  the  liquid  matter  bo  often 
■HD  constantly  oMing  froni  the  large  nleen  in  this  tree,  a  dipterous  larva  in  con- 
sldenbls  numben, of  wUoli  thit cxndstioa  isevi'lcntly  thensturaJ  food;  and  having 
bred  Biiine  of  them,  thsy  produced  vary  miuutc  gjiut-iike  flies,  of  the  genus  Cirato' 
pogan,  probably  (but  1  h»ve  not  the  Bpecimenj  now  at  hand  to  compare  with  his 
de*.Tiiilii>n)  C.  fiatiifnmt  of  Guerin  (^««.  So^:Eat.  de  Fraaa,  ii.  ICo.),  which  he 
fiinad  in  a  similar  situation. 

*  Beaina.  iL  W2. 
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INJUKIES  CAUSED  BY  INSECTS. 
iRDUtBCT  INJUBIES — continued. 

To  look  at  a  locust  in  a  cabinet  of  insects,  you  would  not,  at  first  sight, 
deem  it  capable  of  being  the  source  of  so  much  evil  to  mankind  as  stands 
on  record  against  it.  "  This  is  but  a  small  creature,"  you  would  say, 
**  and  the  mischief  which  it  causes  cannot  be  far  beyond  the  proportion  of 
itB  bulk.  The  locusts  so  celebrated  in  history  must  surely  be  of  the  Indian 
kind  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  were  three  feet  in  length,  with  legs  so 
strong  that  the  women  used  them  as  saws.  I  see,  indeed,  some  resem- 
blance to  the  horse's  head,  but  where  are  the  eyes  of  the  elephant,  the 
neck  of  the  bull,  the  horns  of  the  stag,  the  chest  of  the  lion,  the  belly  of 
the  scorpion,  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  the  thighs  of  the  camel,  the  legs  of  the 
ostrich,  and  the  tail  of  the  serpent,  all  of  wnich  the  Arabians  mention  as 
attributes  of  this  widely-dreaded  insect  destroyer ' ;  but  of  which  in  the 
insect  before  me  I  discern  little  or  no  likeness  ?  "  Yet,  although  this  ani- 
mal be  not  very  tremendous  for  its  size,  not  very  terrific  in  its  appearance, 
it  b  the  very  same  whose  ravages  have  been  the  theme  of  naturalists  and 
historians  in  all  ages,  and  upon  a  close  examination  you  will  find  it  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  and  furnished  for  the  execution  of  its  office.  It  is  armed 
with  two  pairs  of  very  strong  jaws,  the  upper  terminating  in  short  and  the 
lower  in  long  teeth,  by  which  it  can  both  lacerate  and  grind  its  food — its 
stomach  is  of  extraordinary  capacity  and  powers — its  hind  legs  enable  it 
to  leap  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  its  ample  vans  are  calculated  to 
catch  the  wind  as  sails,  and  so  to  carry  it  sometimes  over  the  sea ;  and 
although  a  single  individual  can  effect  but  little  evil,  yet  when  the  entire 
surface  of  a  country  is  covered  by  them,  and  everyone  makes  bare  the  spot 
on  which  it  stands,  the  mischief  produced  may  be  as  infinite  as  their  num- 
bers. So  well  do  the  Arabians  know  their  power,  that  they  make  a  locust 
say  to  Mahomet,  "  We  are  the  army  of  the  great  God  ;  we  produce 
ninety-nine  eggs ;  if  the  hundred  were  completed,  we  should  consume  the 
whole  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it."  ^ 

Since  it  is  possible  you  may  not  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
accounts  given  by  vanous  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  almost 
incredible  injury  done  to  the  human  race  by  these  creatures,  I  shall  now 
lay  before  you  some  of  the  most  striking  particulars  of  their  devastations 
that  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  earliest  plague  of  this  kind  which  has  been  recorded,  appears  also 
to  have  been  the  most  direful  in  its  immediate  effects  that  ever  was  inflicted 
upon  any  nation.    I  am  speaking,  as  you  may  well  suppose^  of  the  locusts 

>  Bochart,  Hieroxoic  P.  iL  L  iv.  c.  5.  47fi.  '  IXiiLpvUtupr.  c.  6. 485. 
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with  rtliich  the  Egyptian  tyrant  and  his  people  were  visited  for  their  op- 

Ereasion  uf  ihe  loraeliic^.  Only  conceive  to  yourself  a  (M>untry  so  covered 
y  ilniTii,  thut  no  one  c:in  see  the  face  of  the  ground — a  whole  land  dark- 
ened, unit  all  its  produce,  niiethcj-  herb  or  tree,  bo  devoured  thuC  not  the 
least  veslijie  of  green  is  left  in  either.'  But  it  is  not  necessary  fof  me  to 
enlaige  fnrlher  upon  a  history,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  well 
known  to  yon. 

To  this  species  of  devastation  Africa  in  general  seems  always  to  have 
been  peculiarly  subject.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  law  in  Cyrenaica, 
mentioned  by  Plinv,  In  which  the  inhabitants  were  enjoined  to  destroy  the 
locusts  in  three  diifereiit  states,  three  times  in  the  year — first  their  eggs, 
tbeo  th«r  young,  and  histiv  the  perfect  insect."  And  not  without  reason 
was  such  a  law  enacted ;  lor  Orosius  tells  us  that  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3800,  Africa  was  infested  by  such  infinite  myriads  of  theee  animals,  that 
having  devoured  every  green  thing,  after  flying  off  to  sea  they  were 
drowned,  and  bang  ca-i  upon  the  shore  they  etnitted  a  stench  greater  than 
could  bare  been  prodtRol  by  the  carcasses  of  100,000  men.*  St.  Augus- 
tine  also  mentions  a  iibi^iiu  to  have  arisen  in  that  country  from  the  same 
cause,  which  destroytii  no  liss  than  800,000  persons  {oclingenla  hominam 
vBllia)  in  the  kingdom  of  Hasaniasa  alone,  and  many  more  in  the  terri- 
tories bordering  upon  (be  sea.* 

Prom  Africa  this  pk^ue  was  occasionally  imported  into  Italy  and  Spain ; 
and  a  historian,  quoted  in  Mouffet,  relates  that  in  the  year  591  an  infinite 
army  of  locuft^  ofa  size  unu'-iiahy  large,  grievously  ravaged  part  of  Italy; 
and  lieing  at  last  cast  into  the  sea,  from  their  atench  arose  a  pestilence 
which  curried  olT  near  a  million  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, also,  in  1478,  tnoru  than  JiO.OOO  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  a  famine  occanoned  by  these  terrific  acourti^s.  Many  other  instances  of 
their  deva^itations  in  Europe,  In  France.  Sjxun,  Italy,  Germany ',  &c.,  are 
recorded  by  the  same  author.  In  1650,  a  cloud  of  thecn  was  seen  to  enter 
Russia  in  tliree  diftbreni  places,  which  from  thence  passed  over  into  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  where  the  air  was  darkened  by  their  numbers.     In   some 

S laces  they  were  seen  1\  \nK  dead,  heaped  one  upon  another  to  the  depth  of 
)ur  feet  g  in  others  iliey  covered  the  surface  like  a  black  cloth,  the  trees 
bent  with  their  weight,  and  the  damage  they  did  exceeded  all  computation.* 
At  a  later  period,  in  L.mLjiicJoc,  when  the  sun  Iwcome  hot  they  took  wioc 
and  fell  upon  the  com,  devouring  both  leaf  and  ear,  and  thai:  with  such 
expedition  that  in  three  hours  tliey  would  consume  a  whole  field.  After 
having  eaten  up  the  corn,  they  attacked  the  vines,  the  pulse,  the  willows, 
and  lastly  the  hemp,  notwithstanding  its  bitterness.^  Su-  H.  Davy  informs 
ub"  that  the  French  government  in  I.SCl  issued  a  decree  with  a  view  to 
occasion  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers. 

Even  this  bnppy  island,  bo  remarkably  distinguished  by  its  exemption 
irom  most  of  those  scourges  tu  which  otiier  nations  are  exposed,  was  once 

1  ExDd.  X..  5.  14. 13. 

1  BU.  Auf.  1.  xi.  c  2fl.  A  sbDilsr  lav  was  enac 
ona  was  compelled  to  bring  a  certain  measure  of  luoi 
nin.£&K£ 


>  ff  AgrKultvrai  Chtnattry,  2. 
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.rrned  by  the  appearance  of  locusts.     lu  1748  they  were  observed  here 

(>n>iderable  oumbers,  but  providentially  they  soon  perished  without 

iiiating.     These  were  evidently  stragglers  from  the  vast  swarms  which 

t!ie  preceding  year  did  such  infinite  damage  iu  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 

..insyivania,  Hungary  and  Poland.   One  of  these  swarms,  which  ^entered 
1  Vansylvania  in  August,  yras  several  hundred  fathoms  in  width  (at  Vienna 
the  breadth  of  one  of  them  was  three  miles),  and  extended  to  so  great  a 
length  as  to  be  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  Red  Tower  ;  and  such  was 
its  density  that  it  totally  intercepted  the  solar  light,  so  that  when  they  flew 
low  one  person  could  not  see  another  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces^ 
A  similar  account  has  been  given  me  by  a  friend  of  mine  ^  long  resident 
in  India.     He  relates  that  when  at  Poonah  he  was  witness  to  an  immense 
army  of  ]ocusts  which  ravaged  the  IVfahratta  country,  and  was  supposed  to 
come  from  Arabia  (this,  if  correct,  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  power  to 
pass  the  sea  under  favourable  circumstances^     The  column  they  com- 
posed, my  friend  was  informed,  extended  five  hundred  miles ;  and  so  com- 
pact was  it,  when  on  the  wing,  that,  like  an  eclipse,  it  completely  hid  the 
sun,  so  that  no  shadow  was  cast  by  any  object,  and  some  lofty  tombs  dis- 
tant from  his  residence  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  were  rendered 
quite  invisible.     This  was  not  the  Locutta  migraioria,  but  a  red  species ; 
which  circumstance  much  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  for,  duster* 
ing  upon  the  trees  after  they  had  stripped  them  of  their  foliage,  they  im- 
parted to  them  a  sanguine  hue.    The  peach  was  the  last  tree  that  they 
touched. 

Dr.  Clarke,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  infinite  numbers  of  these  animals, 
compares  them  to  a  flight  of  snow  when  the  flakes  are  carried  obliquely 
by  the  wind.  They  covered  his  carriage  and  horses,  and  the  Tartars 
assert  that  people  are  sometimes  suffocated  by  them.  The  whole  face  of 
nature  might  have  been  described  as  covered  by  a  living  veil.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  species,  L.  tatarica  and  migraioria;  the  first  is  almost  twice 
the  size  of  the  second,  and,  because  it  precedes  it,  is  called  by  the  Tartars 
the  herald  or  messenger.'  The  account  of  another  traveller,  Mr.  Bar- 
row, of  their  ravages  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  (in  1784  and  1797) 
is  still  more  striking ;  an  area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  might 
be  said  literally  to  be  covered  by  them.  When  driven  into  the  sea  by  a 
N.W.  wind,  they  formed  upon  the  shore  for  fifty  miles  a  bank  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  when  the  wind  was  8.  E.  the  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to 
be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.  ^ 

From  1778  to  1780  the  empire  of  Marocco  was  terribly  devastated  by 
them ;  every  green  thing  was  eaten  up,  not  even  the  bitter  bark  of  the 
orange  and  pomegranate  escaping — a  most  dreadful  famine  ensued.  The 
poor  were  seen  to  wander  over  the  country  deriving  a  miserable  subsist- 
ence from  the  roots  of  plants  ;  and  women  and  children  followed  the 
camels  from  whose  dun^  they  picked  the  undigested  grains  of  barley, 
which  they  devoured  with  avidity  :  in  consequence  of  this,  vast  numbers 
perished,  and  the  roads  and  streets  exhibited  the  unburied  carcasses  of  the 
dead.    On  this  sad  occasion  fathers  sold  their  children,  and  husbands 

1  Philot.  Tranw,  xlvi  80. 

•  Major  Moor,  author  of  7%e  Narrative  of  Captain  UtikU  Detaehmmt,  The  Hindu 
PaxtheoHy  &c 
<  Trav^  L  848.  *  Traveli,  &c  257. 
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their  wives.^  When  they  visit  a  country,  says  Mr.  Jackson,  speaking  of 
the  same  empire,  it  behoves  every  one  to  lay  in  provision  for  a  tamine,  for 
they  stay  from  three  to  seven  years.  When  they  have  devoured  all  other 
vegetables,  they  attack  the  trees,  consuming  first  the  leaves  and  then  the 
bark.  From  Mogador  to  Tangier,  before  the  plague  in  1799,  the  hce  of 
the  earth  was  covered  bv  them : — at  that  time  a  singular  incident  oc« 
curred  at  El  Araiche.  'The  whole  region  from  the  confines  of  the  Sahara 
was  ravaged  by  them  ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  £1  Kos  not  one 
of  them  was  to  be  seen,  though  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  flying 
over  it.  Till  then  they  had  proceeded  northward ;  but  upon  arriving  at 
its  banks  thev  turned  to  the  east,  so  that  alt  the  country  north  of  £1 
Araiche  was  Uill  of  pulse,  fruits,  and  grain  —  exhibiting  a  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  desolation  of  the  adjoining  district.  At  length  they  were 
all  carried  by  a  violent  hurricane  into  the  Western  Ocean  ;  the  shore,  as 
in  former  instances,  was  covered  b^  their  carcasses,  and  a  pestilence  was 
caused  bv  the  horrid  stench  which  they  emitted:  but  when  this  evil 
ceased,  their  devastations  were  followed  by  a  most  abundant  crop.  The 
Arabs  of  the  Desert,  '*  whose  hands  are  against  every  man,"  '  and  who 
rejoice  in  the  evil  that  befalls  other  nations,  when  they  behold  the  clouds 
of  locusts  proceeding  from  the  north,  are  filled  with  gladness,  anticipating 
a  general  mortality,  which  they  call  El^Khere  (the  benediction) ;  for, 
when  a  country  is  thus  laid  waste,  they  emerge  from  their  arid  deserts  and 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  desolated  plains. ' —  The  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Spain  has  often  suffered  from  tne  ravages  of  locusts.  So  recently  as 
May,  1841,  an  article  in  the  ConttUutumnel  French  newspaper  states  as 
follows :  "  Such  immense  quantities  of  locusts  have  appeared  this  year  in 
Spain  that  they  threaten  in  some  pUces  entirely  to  destroy  the  crops.  At 
Daimiel,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad-Real,  three  hundred  persons  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  collecting  these  destructive  insects,  and  though  they 
destroy  seventy  or  eighty  sacks  every  day,  they  do  not  appear  to  diminish. 
There  is  something  frightful  in  the  appearance  of  these  locusts  proceeding 
in  divisions,  some  of  which  are  a  league  in  length  and  2000  paces  in 
breadth.  It  is  sufficient  if  these  terrible  columns  stop  half  an  hour  on 
any  spot,  for  every  thing  growing  on  it — vines,  olive-trees,  and  com — to 
be  entirely  destroyed.  Afler  thev  have  passed,  nothing  remains  but  the 
large  branches  and  the  roots,  which*  bemg  under  growid,  have  escaped 
their  voracity.**  And  in  a  late  work  of  travels  in  the  same  country  we 
find  the  following  passage  : — "  During  our  ride  (from  Cordova  to  Seville), 
we  observed  a  number  of  men  advancing  in  skirmishing  order  across  the 
country,  and  thrashing  the  ground  most  savagely  with  long  flails.  Curious 
to  know  what  could  be  the  motives  for  this  Xerxes-like  treatment  of  the 
earth,  we  turned  out  of  the  road  to  inspect  their  operations,  and  found 
they  were  driving  a  swarm  of  locusts  into  a  wide  piece  of  linen,  spread  on 
the  ground  some  distance  before  them,  wherein  they  were  made  prisoners. 
These  animals  are  about  three  times  the  size  of  an  English  grasshopper. 
They  migrate  from  Africa,  and  their  spring  visits  are  verv  destructive  ;  for 
in  a  single  night  they  will  entirely  eat  up  a  field  of  com.^ 

i  SoDthey'8  ThaUba,  1 171. 

>  Gen.  xvi.  12.  9  Jackson^s  TraveUiu  Maneeo,  54. 

^  Scott's  Excmnkm  m  ih$  MomUahu  of  Bomda  amd  Gnmada,  The  Mine  plan  is 
adopted  for  the  destniction  of  these  insects  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States; 
deep  ^ranches  being  dug  at  the  end  of  fields  into  which  the  graa.<bopper9  an  dnven 
witn  branches,  and  then  destroyed  by  throwing  the  earth  upon  them. 
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The  noise  the  locusts  make  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction 
has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  flame  of  fire  driven  by  the  wind,  and 
the  effect  of  their  bite  to  that  of  fire.^  The  poet  Southey  has  very 
strikingly  described  the  noise  produced  by  their  flight  and  approach  :— 

<*  Onward  they  came,  a  dark  continuotiB  cloud 
Of  congregated  myriads  numberless, 
The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  a  broad  river  headlong  in  its  course 
Plunged  from  a  mountain  summit,  or  the  roar 
Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumn  storm. 
Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks!  "* 

But  no  account  of  the  appearance  and  ravages  of  these  terrible  insects, 
for  correctness  and  sublimity,  comes  near  that  of  the  prophet  Joel,  "  A 
day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  da^  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness, 
88  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountams ;  a  great  people  and  a  strong : 
there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  even 
to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  flame  bumeth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them,  hike  the  noise  of  chariots^  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battle  array*  Before  their  fisices  the  people  shall  be 
much  pained :  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty 
men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war  ;  and  they  shall  march 
every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks ;  neither  shall 
one  thrust  another;  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path  :  and  when  they 
faU  upon  the  sword  they  shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  run  to  ana 
fro  in  the  city ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall;  they  shall  climb  up  upon  the 
houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  ttie  windows  like  a  thief.  The  earth  shall 
quake  before  them»  the  heavens  shall  tremble :  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall 
be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ! "  The  usual  way  in 
which  they  are  destroyed  is  also  noticed  by  the  prophet.  "  I  will  remove 
far  off  from  you  the  northern  army,  and  will  drive  him  into  a  land  barren 
and  desolate,  with  his  face  toward  the  east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  toward 
the  utmost  sea,  and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill  savour  shall  come 
up,  because  he  hath  done  great  things  T*^ 

I  think,  after  a  serious  consideration  of  all  these  well-attested  facts, 
when  locusts  contend  with  the  two-legged  destroyers  of  the  human  race 
for  proud  pre-eminence  in  mischief,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
to  which  the  palm  should  be  decreed  ;  and  you  will  admire  the  propriety 
with  which,  m  the  above  and  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  they  are 
selected  as  symbols  of  the  great  ravagers  of  the  earth  of  our  own  species. 

In  many  of  the  above  instances  these  devastators  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  seas,  but  Hasselquist  asserts  that  they  are  not  formed  for  such  ex- 
tensive flights.  '*  The  grasshopper  or  locust,**  says  he,  **  is  not  formed  for 
travelling  over  the  sea,  —  it  cannot  fly  far,  but  must  alight  as  soon  as  it 

1  S«  Bochart,  Hiemoit.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 474»  476. 
•  Soathey's  Thalaba,  1 169. 

s  (^  the  symbolical  locusts  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  said—"  And  the  sound  of  their 
wiogs  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses  mnning  to  battle,"  ix.  9. 
4Joel,iL2— 10.20. 
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rises  I  for  one  that  came  on  board  us  a  hundred  certainly  were  drowned. 
We  observe  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  a  number  of  these  insects 
comins  from  the  south,  and  directing  their  course  to  the  northern  shore ; 
thejf  (mrken  the  sky  like  a  thick  cloud  i  but  scarcely  have  they  quitted  the 
shore,  when  they,  who  a  moment  before  ravaged  and  ruined  the  country, 
cover  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  their  dead  bodies.  By  what  instinct  do 
these  creatures  undertake  this  dangerous  flieht  ?  Is  it  not  the  wise  insti- 
tution of  the  Creator  to  destroy  a  dreadful  plague  to  the  country  ? "  ^ 
Locusts,  however,  as  we  have  seen»  take  much  longer  flights  than  this 
author  supposes  them  able  to  do.  It  is  probable  that  their  ability  in  this 
respect  may  de|>end  a  good  deal  upon  their  species,  their  age,  and  the 
state  and  direction  of  l^e  wind ;  for,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptian 
plague, 


**     ■  ■  >    s  pitchy  doad 

Of  locusts  warping  on  the  esitcni  wind" 

may  by  a  powerful  blast  be  carried  over  a  broad  river,  or  even  the  sea, 
from  one  country  to  another.  This  idea  is  strongly  confirmed  by  an 
account,  exhibiting  internal  marks  of  authenticity,  which  appeared  in  the 
Aie:fandria  Herald,  an  American  newspaper  ;  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  at 
the  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  Canary  Islands,  the  nearest  land,  the 
ship  Georgia,  Capt*  Stokes,  from  Lubon  to  Savannah,  while  sailing  with 
a  nne  breeze  from  the  south-east,  was,  on  the  21  at  of  Nov.  1811.  all  at 
once  becalmed.  **  A  light  air  afterwards  sprung  up  firom  the  north-east, 
at  which  time  there  fell  from  the  cloud  an  innumerably  quantity  of  large 
grasshoppers,  so  as  to  cpver  the  deck,  the  tops,  and  every  part  of  the  ship 
they  could  ^Jight  upon.  They  did  not  appear  b  the  least  exhausted }  on 
the  contrary,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  hold  of  them,  they 
instantly  jumped,  and  endeavoured  to  elude  being  taken.  The  calm,  or  a 
jtry  light  air,  lasted  fully  an  hour,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  these 
insects  continued  to  fall  upon  the  ship  and  surround  her ;  such  as  were 
within  reach  of  the  vessel  alighted  upon  her  i  but  immense  numbers  fell 
into  the  sea,  and^were  seen  floating  in  masses  by  the  sides.**  Two  bottln 
of  them  were  preserved  for  inspection ;  the  insects  were  of  a  reddish  hue, 
with  red  and  grey  speckled  wings.  It  is  clear  from  this  account,  if  it  be 
admitted  as  authentic,  that  locusts  can  go  far  from  land  when  the  wind  ia 
strong,  and  likewise  it  seems  eoually  clear  that  in  a  calm  they  cannot 
support  themselves  ip  the  air.  The  principal  difficulty  is,  how  these  locusts 
could  make  their  way  against  the  wind,  wnich  they  must  have  done  \£  they 
came  with  the  bhick  cloud,  as  the  words  seem  to  intimate*  Perhaps  this 
cloud  was  brought  by  a  different  current  of  air  from  that  which  im« 
pelled  the  ship.  A  similar  statement  is  given  in  the  Emmcx  (  Biassachusetts) 
Jteguier,  in  an  extract  firom  a  letter  of  the  mate  of  the  brig  Levant  of 
Boston,  who  writes.  **  that  afbr  having  encountered  a  severe  gale  on  the 
1 3th  September  (1839),  when  in  Uu.  18^  north,  and  the  nearest  land  being 
over  450  miles,  they  were  surrounded  for  two  days  by  large  swarms  of 
locusts  of  a  large  size ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  in  a  squall 
from  the  north-we«t,  the  sky  was  completeljr  black  with  them.  They 
covered  every  part  of  the  brig  inunediately,  sails,  rigging,  cabin,  &c.    It  is 
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^  little  singular  how  they  could  have  supported  themselves  in  the  air  so 
Jong,  as  there  was  no  land  to  the  north-west  for  several  thousand  miles. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  weather  being  moderate,  the  brig  sailed  through 
swarms  of  them  floating  dead  upon  the  waters."^ 

With  respect  to  the  course  which  the  locusts  pursue^  Hasselquist  has 
observed  that  they  migrate  in  a  direct  meridian  line  from  south  to  north, 
paRsin^  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  which  is  the  great  cradle  o'f  them,  to 
Palestine,  Syria,  Caramania,  Natolia,  Bithynia,  Constantinople,  Poland, 
&c. — ^they  never  turn  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.'  But  this  must  be 
a  mistaken  notion ;  for  those  which  Major  Moor  saw  at  Poonah,  of  which 
I  have  given  an  account  above',  must  have  come  due  east.  Mr.  Jackson 
also  noticed  their  course  north  of  the  line  to  be  towards  the  south  ^^  and 
Sparrman  tells  us  that  those  south  of  the  line  migrate  in  the  same 
direction.^ 

I  fear  that  Hasselquist's  question, — Could  they  not  by  fright,  or  some 
other  method*  be  turned  from  their  dreadful  course,  to  steer  for  some 
river,  and  by  that  means  be  obliged  to  destroy  themselves?^ — must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  All  such  experiments,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
would  be  about  as  effectual  as  sending  an  army,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
war,  to  take  the  field  a^inst  them,  as  this  author  says  is  done  in  Syria, 
where  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  once  raised  a  force  of  4000  soldiers  to  fight 
the  locusts,  and  very  summarily  ordered  all  to  be  hanged  who,  thinking  it 
beneath  them  to  waste  their  yalour  upon  such  pigmy  (bes,  refused  to  join 
the  partyj  I  am,  &c'. 

1  Ann,  Nat,  HitL  vi.  527.  The  authenticity  of  the  above  accoimts  is  fully  proved 
by  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin, — that  a  large  grasshopper  (^Aerydimn)  new  on 
board  the  Beadle  when  she  was  to  windward  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  and  when 
the  nearest  point  of  land,  not  directly  opposed  to  the  trade- wind,  was  Cape  Blanco, 
on  the  west  of  Africa,  870  miles  distant.  (Jonmal  in  Voyoffet  ^f  the  Adoenture  and 
BeagU,  p.  186.) 

*  Voyage  to  the  Zewtnt^  p.  446, 447.  '  See  p.  127. 

4  TrmeU,  54.  »  TVove/f,  i.  866. 

•  7Va9e&  455.  ^  7Wzm&.447. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

INJURIES  CAUSED- BT  INSECTS. 
i]n>»ECT  ivjVBJEB^-^comeluditL 

I  HATB  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  catalogue  of  noxious  insects.  I 
have  introduced  you,  indeed,  to  those  that  annoy  man  in  his  own  person, 
in  his  domestic  animals,  in  the  produce  of  his  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  and 
forests ;  in  a  word,  in  ever^^  thing  that  is  endued  with  the  vital  principle : 
but  I  have  as  vet  said  nothing  of  the  injuries  which  he  receives  from  tnem 
in  that  part  of  his  property,  consisting  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
from  which  that  prmdple  it  departed.  And  with  these  I  shall  conclude  this 
melancholy  detail  of  evils  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  very  animals  I  am 
enticing  you  to  study.  The  rest  of  my  correspondence*  I  flatter  myself,  will 
paint  them  in  more  inviting  colours. 

The  insects  to  which  I  now  allude  may  be  divided  into  those  that 
attack  and  injure  our  food,  our  drugs  and  medicines,  our  clothes,  our 
houses  and  furniture,  our  timber,  and  even  the  objects  of  our  studies  and 
amusements. 

Various  are  those  that  attempt  to  share  our  food  with  us.  Flour  and 
meal  are  eaten  by  the  grub  of  Tenehrio  moHtor,  best  known  by  the  name  of 
the  meal-worm,  which  will  remain  in  it  two  years  before  it  goes  into  its 
state  of  inactivity : — its  ravages,  however,  are  not  confined  to  flour  alone, 
lor  it  will  eat  an^  thing  made  of  that  article,  such  as  bread,  cakes,  and  the 
like.  Old  flour  is  also  very  apt  to  be  infested  by  a  mite  {Acanafarirug).^ 
In  long  voyages  the  biscuit  sometimes  so  swarms  with  the  weevil  and 
another  beetle  (Dermettet  pamceut  L.),  that  they  are  swallowed  with 
every  mouthful;  and  even  the  ground  peas  so  abound  with  these  little 
vermin  that  a  spoonful  of  soup  cannot  be  taken  free  from  them.*  Bread  is 
also  devoured  by  Trogonta  caraboidet,  a  laiger  beetle  before  alluded  to. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  our  animal  f(^  suflers  still  more  than  our 
farinaceous  from  insects;  but  perhaps  you  would  not  expect  that  our 
hams,  bacon,  and  dried  meats  should  have  their  peculiar  beetle.  Yet  so  it 
is;  and  this  beetle  {Dermestea  iardttrhu)^  when  a  grub»  sometimes  commits 

i  Ammm.  Aead,  iiL  846. 

^  Spamnaii,  i.  108.  This  insect,  by  Swedish  entomologists,  is  sopposed  to  be  a 
species  of  ^fio6tai»  F.  (Ftmm$  L.^;  bat  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Unneaa 
cabinet  is  Sifytha  roma  or  Mr.  Marsham  {Caeiaua peetonuit  Meg.).  A  small  beetle 
of  the  first  family  of  Oyptodkupw  Gyllenhal  swarms  often  in  the  ship  biscuit,  and 
may  probably  be  the  insect  sparrman  here  complains  of  under  the  name  of  Dtnun- 
tupanie€u».  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  specimen  in 
the  Ltnnean  cabinet,  as  there  is  no  donbt  that  ^iio6ff«M  pameeum  Stephens  is  wry 
injarious  to  biscuit,  of  which  Mr.  Raddon  exhibited  to  (he  Entomological  Society 
•everal  perforated  in  all  directions  by  the  larvc  of  this  insect,  which,  strange  to  say, 
be  foond  to  feed  also  on  Cayenne  pepper.  (TVbm.  EmL  8oe,  Lomd,  L  proc.  Izxxv. 
iLproe.lxxi} 
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great  devastation  in  them  ;  as  does  that  of  another  described  by  De  Geer 
under  the  name  of  Tenebrio  lardarius}  How  much  our  fresh  meat  of  all 
kinds,  our  poultry  and  fish,  are  exposed  to  the  fiesh-fly,  whose  maggots 
will  turn  us  disgusted  from  our  tables,  if  we  do  not  carefully  ^uard  these 
articles  from  being  blown  by  them,  you  well  know; — and  assailants  more 
violent,  hornets,  wasps,  and  the  great  rove-beetle  (CreophUus  mcueillotiu), 
if  butchers  do  not  protect  their  shambles,  will  carry  off  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  meat.  A  small  cockroach  (Blatta  lappordca\  which  I 
nave  taken  upon  our  eastern  coast,  swarms  in  the  huts  of  the  Lsiplanders, 
and  will  sometimes  annihilate  in  a  single  day,  a  work  in  which  a  carrion- 
beetle  (Si/pha  lapponicd)  joins,  their  whole  stock  of  dried  fish.'  The 
quantity  of  sugar  that  fiies  and  wasps  will  devour  if  they  can  come  at  it, 
especially  the  latter,  the  diminutive  size  of  the  creatures  considered,  is 
astonishing: — in  one  year  long  ago,  when  sugar  was  much  cheaper  than 
it  is  now,  a  tradesman  told  me  he  calculated  his  loss,  by  the  wasps  alone, 
at  twenty  pounds.  A  singular  spectacle  is  exhibited  in  India  (so  Captain 
Green  relates)  by  a  small  red  ant  with  a  black  head.  They  march  in  long 
files,  about  three  abreast,  to  any  place  where  sugar  is  kept ;  and  when 
they  are  saturated,  return  in  the  same  order,  but  by  a  different  route.  If 
the  sugar,  upon  which  they  are  busy,  be  carried  into  the  sun,  they 
immediately  desert  it.  What  is  very  extraordinary,  these  ants  are  also 
fond  of  oil.  Sweetmeats  and  preserves  are  very  subject  to  be  attacked  by 
a  minute  oblong  transparent  mite  with  very  short  legs  and  without  any 
hair  upon  its  body.  Our  butter  and  lard  are  stated  to  be  eaten  by  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moth  (^Aglosta  pineiunalis).  Tt/rophaga^  ccuei,  the  parent 
fly  of  the  jumping  cheese  maggot,  loses  no  opportunity,  we  know,  of  laying 
its  eggs  in  our  fi'esh  cheetes,  and  when  they  get  dry  and  old  the  mite 
(Acanu  siro)  settles  her  colonies  in  them,  which  multiply  incredibly.  Other 
substances,  more  unlikely,  do  not  escape  from  our  pigmy  depredators. 
Thus  Reaumur  tells  us  of  a  little  moth  whose  larva  feeds  upon  chocolate, 
observing  very  justly  that  this  could  not  have  been  its  original  food.* 
Both  a  moth  and  a  beetle  {Sylvaniis  frumentarius?)  were  detected  by 
Leeuwenhoek  preying  upon  two  of  our  spices,  the  mace  and  the  nutmeg.^ 
The  maggots  of  a  fly  {Drosophila  cellaris)  are  found  in  vinegar,  in  the 
manufactories  of  which  the  perfect  insects  swarm  in  incredible  numbers  ; 
others  I  have  found  in  wine,  which  turn  to  a  minute  fly,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  dark  eyes  and  abdomen,  which,  though  near  AtUhomi/ia  as  to  its 
wings,  appears  to  belong  to  a  distinct  genus  not  published  by  Meigen, 
which  in  my  MS.  stands  under  the  name  of  Otnopota  ventralit^  ;  andsome- 

*  De  Geer,  v.  46.  This  insect  appears  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Marsham's  Cbr- 
iicaria  ptdta  {E.  J9.  i  11.  14.;  LatricUus  porcatus  Herbst),  if  it  be  not  the  same 
insect. 

3  Amcen,  Acad,  iii.  345. 

3  This  name  has  long  been  given  to  this  insect,  and  the  characters  of  the  genns 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Curtis  before  the  publication  of  Meigen's  fifth  volume  (in 
-which  the  genus  is  called  Fiophila) ;  it  is  therefore  retained.  (See  Curtis,  Brit, 
Ent.  1. 126.) 

*  Reaum.  iii  276.  *  Leeuwenh.  Efist,  99. 

^  Though  our  foreign  wines,  after  being  deposited  in  bottles  in  our  cellars,  would 
seem  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  a  friend  of  S.  S.  Saunders,  Esq.,  found,  on 
removing  his  stock  ftom  one  cellar  to  another,  that  the  corks  of  man^  <^  the  bottles 
had  been  so  eaten  as  to  let  the  wine  leak  out.  The  authors  of  this  mischief  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  cockroaches,  which  had  gnawed  off  the  corks  of  the  claret  only  so 

JL  3 
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times  even  water  in  the  casks  of  ships,  in  long  voya^s,  so  abounds  with 
larvs  of  this  tribe  as  to  render  it  extremely  disgusting.  Browne,  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica,  mentions  an  ant  {Formica  omnwora  L.),  probably  be- 
lonffing  to  Myrmica^  that  consumes  or  spoils  all  kinds  of  food;  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  same  species  that  has  been  observed  in  Ceylon  by 
Percival,  and  is  described  by  him  as  inhabiting  dwelling-houses,  and 
speedily  devouring  every  thing  it  can  meet  with,  if  at  table  any  one  drops 
a  piece  of  bread,  or  of  other  food,  it  instantly  appears  in  motion  as  if 
anunated,  from  the  vast  number  of  these  creatures  that  fiisten  upon  it  in 
order  to  carry  it  oflT.  Tliey  can  be  kept,  he  tells  us,  by  no  contrivance 
from  invading  the  table,  and  settling  in  swarms  on  the  bread,  sugar,  and 
such  things  as  they  like.  It  is  not  uacommon  to  see  a  cup  of  tea,  upon 
being  poured  out,  completely  covered  with  these  creatures,  and  floating 
dead  upon  it  like  a  scum.^ 

In  some  countries  the  number  of  flies  and  other  insects  that  enter  the 
house  in  search  of  food,  or  allured  by  the  light,  is  so  great  as  to  spoil  the 
comfort  of  almost  every  meal.  We  are  told  that  during  the  rainy  season 
in  India,  insects  of  aU  descriptions  are  so  incredibly  numerous^  and  so 
busy  every  where,  that  it  is  often  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  lights 
from  the  supper  table: — were  this  not  done,  moths,  flies,  bugs,  beetles, 
and  the  like,  would  be  attracted  in  such  numbers  as  to  extinguish  them 
entirely.  When  the  lights  are  retained  on  the  table,  in  some  pbces  they 
are  put  into  glass  cvlinders,  which  St.  Pierre  tells  us  is  the  custom  in  the 
Island  of  Mauritius* ;  in  others  the  candlesticks  are  placed  in  soup  plates, 
into  which  the  insects  are  precipitated  and  drowned.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  stinking  bu^s  when  they  get  into  the  hair  or 
between  the  linen  and  the  bod/;  and  it  they  be  bruised  upon  it  the  skin 
comes  offl'  To  use  the  language  of  a  poet  of  the  Indies  from  whom  some 
4>f  the  above  facts  are  selected,— 

**  On  vtm  dish  the  booming  beetle  fells. 
The  oocAroech  plays,  or  caterpilUr  crawls : 
A  thoosaod  shapes  of  variegated  hues 
Parade  the  table  or  inspect  the  stews. 
To  tiving  walls  the  swarming  hundreds  stick, 
Or  court  a  dainty  meal,  the  oily  wick  : 
Heaps  over  heaps  their  slimy  bodies  drench. 
Out  go  the  lamps  with  suffocating  steuch. 
When  hideous  insects  every  plate  defile, 
The  langh  how  empty  and'how  forced  the  smile  I*** 


fares  thev  were  onimpregnated  with  the  wine ;  bat  finding  the  sweet  flavour  of  the 
Persian  shiras  and  old  hock  more  to  their  tastOi  had  encroached  upon  the  corks  of 
theee  so  deeply  as  to  allow  the  wine  to  escape.  A  few  individual!  of  two  minute 
beetles  CryptopkagmM  edUsru  and  Mytmina  huia,  a  minute  Atanu,  and  Atnpot  Kg- 
mauimMt  were  found  on  the  ooiioded  oorks,  but  seem  more  likely  to  have  been 
attracted  bj  the  oosing  wine  than  to  have  originally  caused  the  damage.  ^  TVaiu: 
EnL  Soe,  Lomd.  L  proc.  Iv.)  Mr.  Thwaites  sugg«su  that  Blap§  wurtuaaa  is  more 
likely  to  have  eaten  the  corks  than  oockroaches,  which  do  not  usually  frequent 
cellars,  whereas  the  former  are  found  very  generally  in  thoee  of  Brietol ;  and,  as  he 
has  observed  the  stomach  of  the  individaaU  of  theee  insects  which  he  dissected  to  be 
filled  with  what  seemed  saw-dust,  they  may  probably  also  eat  cork%  which  indeed 
he  found  they  dki  on  putting  them  into  a  box  along  with  the  insects. 

I  OyAm,  807.  •  Foyiyt,  &e.  72. 

S  \V'Uliamsott*s£iMl/iMlMi  Vad»Meetm»  *  CaleuUa, a  Foeat,  8X 
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Drugs  and  medicines  also,  though  often  so  nauseous  to  us,  form  occa" 
sionally  part  of  die  food  of  insects.  A  small  beetle  {S'modendrum  putUlum  ^) 
eats  the  roots  of  rhubarb,  in  which  I  detected  it  in  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany's warehouses.  Opium  is  a  dainty  morceau  to  the  white  ants^;-^and^ 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  Anobmm  paniceum^  has  been  known  to  devour 
the  blister-beetle  (Cantham  vesicatoria),  and  even,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  Cayenne  pepper.  Swammerdam  amongst  his  treasures  mentions 
**  a  detestable  beetle,"  produced  from  a  worm  that  eats  the  roots  of  gin.* 
sen^;  and  he  likewise  notices  another,  the  larva  of  which  devours  the  bag 
of  the  musk.^  The  cochineal,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  the  prey  of  an  insect 
resembling  an  Ichneumon,  but  famished  with  only  two  wings;  its  station 
is  in  the  cotton  that  envelops  the  Coccus.  Previous  to  its  assumption  of 
the  pupa,  it  ejects  a  large  globule  of  pure  red  colouring  matter.*^  And 
lastly,  the  Coccus  that  produces  the  lac  (C.  lacca)  is,  we  are  told,  devoured 
by  various  insects." 

Perhaps  you  imagine  that  these  universal  destroyers  spare  at  least  our 
garment^  in  which  you  may  at  first  conceive  there  can  be  nothing  very 
tempting  to  excite  even  the  appetite  of  an  insect.  Your  housekeeper, 
however,  would  probably  tell  you  a  different  story,  and  enlarge  upon  the 
trouble  and  pains  it  costs  her  to  guard  those  under  her  care  against  the 
ravages  of  the  moths.  Upon  further  inquiry  you  would  find  that  nothing 
made  of  wool,  whether  cloth  or  stuff*,  comes  amiss  to  them.  There  are 
five  species  described  by  Linn^,  which  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  this 
work:  —  Tmea  vesHaneUa^  tapetzella,  peUionella,  Lavema  sarcUella,  and 
Galleria  meUonella,  Of  the  first  we  have  no  particular  history,  except  that 
it  destroys  garments  in  the  summer;  but  of  the  others  Reaumur  has 
given  a  complete  one.  T.  tapetzella^  or  the  tapestry  moth,  not  uncommon 
in  our  houses,  is  most  inmrious  to  the  lining  of  carriages^  which  are  more 
exposed  to  the  air  than  the  furniture  of  our  apartments.  These  do  not 
construct  a  moveable  habitation  like  the  common  species,  but,  eating  their 
way  in  the  thickness  of  the  cloth,  weave  themselves  silken  galleries  in 
which  they  reside,  and  which  theyrender  close  and  warm  by  covering  them 
with  some  of  the  eroded  wool.^  T,  pcUionella  is  a  most  destructive  insect ; 
and  ladies  have  often  to  deplore  tne  ravages  which  it  commits  in  their 
valuable  furs,  whether  made  up  into  muffs  or  tippets.  It  pays  no  more 
respect  to  the  re|al  ermine  than  to  the  woollen  nabiliments  of  the  poor; 
its  proper  food,  indeed,  being  hair,  though  it  devours  both  wool  and  fur. 
This  species,  if  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  will  even  eat  horse-hair,  and  make 
its  habitation,  a  moveable  house  or  case  in  which  it  travels  from  place  to 
place,  of  this  untractable  material.  These  little  creatures  will  shave  the 
nair  from  a  skin  as  neatly  and  closely  as  if  a  razor  had  been  employed.^ 
The  most  natural  food  of  the  next  species,  L,  sarcUella^  is  wool ;  but  in 

1  P/m«u  pticetM  Marsh. 

*  On  examining  ninety-two  chests  of  cptim,  part  of  the  caroo  saved  from  the 
Charlton,  previooslv  to  reshipping  them  from  Chittagong  for  China,  thirteen 
were  foond  to  be  mil  of  white  ants,  which  had  almost  wholly  devonred  the 
opinm.  (Article  from  Chittagong,  Nov<  1812,  m  one  of  the  Neinpapere,  July  31. 
1818.) 

s  Ptintte  rvbeUue  Marsh.  «  BibL  NaL  i.  126.  b.  126.  a. 

s  Sir  Geo.  Staunton's  Vou.  8vo.  189.  «  Kerr  in  PhUoe,  Trane,  1781. 

7  Reaom.  ill.  266.  ^  Ibid.  69. 
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case  of  necessity  it  will  eat  fiir  and  hair.  To  woollen  cloths  or  stuffs  it 
often  does  incredible  injury,  especially  if  they  are  not  kept  dry  and  well 
aired.^  Of  the  devastation  committed  by  Galleria  meUonella  in  our  bee- 
hives I  have  before  given  you  an  account :  to  this  I  must  here  add,  that  if 
it  cannot  come  at  wax,  it  will  content  itself  with  woollen  cloth,  leather,  or 
even  paper.'  Mr.  Curtis  found  the  grub  of  a  beetle  (P/muf  fitr)  in  an 
old  coat,  which  it  devoured,  making  holes  and  channels  in  it ;  and  another 
insect  of  the  same  order  (AUagenut  pellio),  Linn6  tells  us,  will  sometimes 
entirely  strip  a  fur  garment  of  its  hair.'  A  small  beetle  of  the  Capricorn 
tribe  (Odiidium  pygnueum  Fabr.)  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  devours 
leather,  since  I  have  found  it  abundant  in  old  shoes.^ 

Next  to  our  garments,  our  houses  and  buildings,  which  shelter  us  and 
our  property  from  the  inclemency  and  injuries  of  the  atmosphere,  are  of 
consequence  to  us :  yet  these,  solid  and  substantial  as  they  appear,  are 
not  secure  from  the  attack  of  insects ;  and  even  our  furniture  often  sufTem 
from  them.  A  great  part  of  our  comfort  within  doors  depends  upon  our 
apartments  being  kept  clean  and  neat.  Spiders  by  their  webs,  which  they 
suspend  in  every  angle,  and  flies  by  their  excrements,  which  they  scatter 
indiscriminately  upon  every  thing,  interfere  with  this  comfort,  and  add 
much  to  the  busraess  of  our  servants.  Even  ants  will  sometimes  plant 
their  colonies  in  our  kitchens  (I  have  known  the  horse- ant,  Formica  rvfa^ 
do  this),  and  are  not  easily  expelled.^  Those  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  I  was 
once  informed  by  the  learned  Professor  Afzelius,  make  their  way  by  millions 
through  the  houses.  They  resolutely  pursue  a  straight  course ;  and  neither 
buildings  nor  rivers,  even  though  myriads  perish  in  the  attempt,  can  divert 
them  from  it.  Several  tribes  of  insects  seek  their  food  in  the  timber  em- 
ployed in  our  houses,  buildings,  gates  or  fences,  or  made  up  into  furniture. 
The  large  oaken  beams,  which,  according  to  the  old  mode  of  building, 
support  the  joists  of  the  upper  floors  in  the  houses  at  Brussels,  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  when  there  in  1836,  have  oflen  their  extre- 
mities so  eaten  awav  like  a  honeycomb  by  the  larvae  of  a  beetle  (Anobkum 
teuellaium^  some  of  the  dead  perfect  insects  of  which  I  found  in  their 
holes),  that  it  is  necessary  to  replace  them  at  great  expense  to  prevent  the 
floors  coming  down  ;  and  I  subsequently  saw  beams  similarly  attacked 
which  had  been  removed  firom  houses  at  Antwerp.^  M.  Audouin  has  laid 
before  the  Frencn  Academv  an  account  of  the  injury  done  bv  Termes  luci» 
fugui  to  the  wood-work  of  buildings  at  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle ;  and 
of  that  of  the  new  galleries  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  by 
the  larva  of  a  small  beetle  {Ltfctut  eanaliadaiut  Fab.),  which  feeds  on  the 

i  ReaQm.  iii  42.  *  Ibid.  257.  «  AmKn.  Acad.  846. 

^  Hides  and  skins  are  attacked  by  several  species  of  I>ermette$t  which  are 
sometimes  so  injurious  in  the  large  skin  warehouses  of  London,  that  the  mer- 
chants offered  20,000t  as  a  reward  for  an  available  remedy.  (West wood.  Mod, 
CUuB.  /m.  L  p.  158.) 

*  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  very  minute  yellow  ant  {M^rmiea  domatku 
Shnckard)  has  become  a  great  pest  in  many  houses  in  Brighton,  London,  and 
Liverpool ;  in  some  cases  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  caose  the  occupants  to  leave 
them.  Dr.  Bostock  was  obliged  to  replace  the  floor  of  his  kitchen,  under  which 
they  swarmed  in  incredible  numbers,  by  a  new  one  resting  on  tiles  imbedded  in 
cement  (TVoaa  Emt  Soe,  Ltmd,  a  66.  proc  li.  Iii. ;  Shackard  in  Mag,  Nat,  Hi$L 
MS.  ii.  626.) 

*  Spenca  in  TVoas.  Eni,  Soe,  Lomd.  iL  proc.  x. 
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sapwood,  in  which  its  eggs  had  probably  been  deposited  before  the  wood 
was  worked  up.^  Of  one  of  the  timber-eating  beetles  (Anobium  pertmax) 
Lino^  complains  "terebravU  et  destruxU  sediiia  mea;**^  and  I  can  renew 
the  same  complaint  against  A,  striatum,  which  not  only  has  destroyed  my 
chairs,  but  also  picture>frames,  and  has  perforated  in  every  direction  the 
deal  floor  of  my  chamber,  from  which  it  annually  emerges  through  little 
round  apertures  in  great  numbers.  The  utility  of  entomological  knowledge 
in  economics  was  strikingly  exemplified  when  the  great  naturalist  just 
mentioned,  at  the  desire  of  the  Ring  of  Sweden,  traced  out  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  oak-timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards ;  and,  having 
detected  the  lurking  culprit  under  the  form  of  a  beetle  {Lymexylon  navale), 
by  directing  the  timber  to  be  immersed  during  the  time  of  the  metaroor- 
pbosia  of  that  insect  and  its  season  of  oviposition,  furnished  a  remedy 
which  effectually  secured  it  from  its  future  attacks.'  No  Coleopterous 
insects  are  more  singular  than  those  that  belong  to  the  genus  Pautsut  L. ; 
and  one  of  them,  at  least,  remarkable,  it  b  said,  for  emitting  a  phosphoric 
light  from  the  globes  of  its  antennae,  is  also  a  timber-feeder^ ;  ana  the  genus 
Dypoxylon^  many  species  of  Crabro^  Eumenes  parietitm,  Latreille's  genera 
Xylocopa^  Chehtioma^  Heriadet,  Megachile^  ana  Anihrophora  (all  separated 
from  Apis  L.),  perforate  posts  and  rails  and  other  timber,  to  form  cells  for 
their  young.^ 

The  Linnean  order  Aptera  furnishes  another  timber-eating  insect,  a  kind 
of  wood-louse  (Limnoria  terebrans  of  Dr.  Leach),  which  though  scarcely 
an  eighth  of  the  size  of  the  common  one,  in  point  of  rapidity  of  execution 
seems  to  surpass  all  its  European  brethren,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  serious  injury  than  any  of  them,  since  it  attacks  tne  wood- 
work of  piera  and  jetties  constructed  in  salt  water,  and  so  effectually  as  to 
threaten  the  rapid  destruction  of  those  in  which  it  has  established  itself. 
In  December,  1815,  I  was  favoured  by  Charles  Lutwidge,  Esq.  of  Hull, 
with  specimens  of  wood  from  the  piers  at  Bridlington  Quay,  which  wofully 
confirm  the  fears  entertained  of  their  total  ruin  by  the  hosts  of  these  pigmy 
assailants  that  have  made  sood  a  lodgment  in  them,  and  which,  though  not 
so  big  as  a  grmn  of  rice,  ply  their  masticatory  organs  with  such  assiduity 
as  to  have  reduced  great  part  of  the  wood-work  which  constitutes  their 
food  into  a  state  resembling  honeycomb.  One  specimen  was  a  portion  of 
a  three-inch  fir  plank  nailed  to  the  North  Pier  about  three  years  before, 
which  is  crumbled  away  to  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  —  in  fact,  de« 
ducting  the  space  occupied  by  the  cells,  which  cover  both  surfaces  as 
closely  as  possible,  barely  half  an  inch  of  solid  wood  is  left  ;  and  though 
its  prozress  is  slower  in  oak,  that  wood  is  equally  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
it.*  If  this  insect  were  easiljr  introduced  to  new  stations,  it  might  soon 
prove  as  destructive  to  our  jetties  as  the  Teredo  navoHs  to  those  of  Holland, 
and  induce  the  necessity  of  substituting  stone  for  wood  universally,  what* 

1  Gn^rin-M^neville,  Benue  Zoolog.  1840,  p.  151.  >  Syst,  Nat.  565.  2. 

'  Smith's  InirodtKtion  to  Botany,  Pref  xv. 

«  Afzelios  in  Linn,  Trans,  iv.  261. 

A  Kirby,  Man,  Ap.  Ang.  i.  162. 194.    Latreille,  Gen.  iv.  161—. 

*  See  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Coldstream  in  Edin.  New  FhiL  Joum.  April, 
1834 ;  remarks  on  this  inaect  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  in  Trans.  EtU.  Soe.  Lond.  i. 
119. ;  also  by  Dr.  Moore,  in  Mag.  of  Nat.  HisL  N.  S.  ii.  206.,  who  states  that  its  in- 
jariona  effects  have  been  known  at  feast  forty  yean  in  the  harbour  at  Plymouth, 
when  it  is  caUed  the  -  gribble." 
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ever  the  expense :  but  happily  it  seems  endowed  with  very  limited  powers 
of  migration  ;  for,  though  it  has  spread  along  both  the  South  and  East 
Piers  of  Bridlington  harbour,  it  has  not  yet,  as  Mr.  Lutwidge  informs  me, 
reached  the  dolphin  nor  an  insulated  jetty  within  the  harbour.  No  other 
remedy  against  its  attacks  is  known  than  that  of  keeping  the  wood  free 
from  salt  water  for  three  or  four  days,  in  which  case  it  dies ;  but  this 
method,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  rarely  applicable.^ 

How  dear  are  their  books,  their  cabinets  of  the  various  productions  of 
nature,  and  their  collections  of  prints  and  other  works  of  art  and  science, 
to  the  learned,  the  scientific,  and  the  virtuosi  1  Even  these  precious 
treasures  have  their  insect  enemies.  The  larva  of  Aghtsa  pmgmnalu^ 
whose  ravages  in  another  quarter  1  have  noticed  before*,  will  establish 
itself  upon  the  binding  of  a  book,  and  spinning  a  robe,  which  it  covers 
with  its  own  excrement^  will  do  it  no  little  injury ;  as  also  does  a  minute 
beetle  of  the  family  of  Sqclyiides  (Hypoihenemut  erudUut  Westw."),  which 
Mr.  Westwood  found  burrowing  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same 
situation.^  A  mite  (Cheyktut  eniditut)  eats  the  paste  that  fiutens  the 
paper  over  the  edges  of  the  binding,  and  so  loosens  it.^  I  have  also  often 
observed  the  caterpillar  of  another  little  moth,  of  which  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained the  species,  that  takes  its  station  in  damp  old  books,  between  the 
leaves,  and  there  commits  great  ravages ;  and  many  a  bkick-letter  rarity, 
which  in  these  days  of  Bibliomania  would  have  been  valued  at  its  weight 
in  gold,  has  been  snatched  by  these  destroyers  from  the  hands  of  book- 
collectors.  The  little  wood-boring  beetles  before  mentioned  (AnMum 
pcrtmax  and  stnatvm)  also  attack  books,  and  will  even  bore  through 
several  volumes.  M.  Peisnot  mentions  an  instance  where,  in  a  public 
library  but  little  frequented,  hoenfy^seven  folio  volumes  were  p^nforated  in 
a  straight  line  by  the  same  insect  (probably  one  of  these  species),  in  such 
a  manner  that,  on  passing  a  string  through  the  perfectly  round  hole  made 
by  it  these  twenty-seven  volumes  could  be  raised  at  once.*  The  animals 
last  mentioned  Also  destroy  prints  and  drawing,  whether  framed  or  pre- 
served in  a  portefeuilie,  and  even  paintings ;  it  appearing  froia.a  parlia- 
mentary report  on  the  state  of  the  paintines  in  the  luidonal  Gallery, 
and  subsequent  observations  of  M.  Waagen,  uiat  the  paste  applied  to  the 
canvas  of^  the  fine  picture  of  the  Raising  of  Laiarus,  bv  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  has  been  so  attacked  by  the^  larv»  of  an  insect  fsupposed  to  be 
Anobium  pameeum)  that  its  destruction  is  to  be  feared  if  some  remedy 
cannot  be  found.  The  same  insect  has  done  considerable  injury,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Holme,  to  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Cambridge 

^  In  order  to  tscsrtain  how  hrpun  sea  water  is  SMential  to  (his  insect,  and  oon- 
seqnently  what  danger  exists  of  its  being  introdooed  into  the  wood-work  of  oor  docks 
and  piers  commoiuc«tio([  with  oor  salt-water  rivers,  as  at  Hull,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Ipswich,  &c^  where  it  might  be  far  more  injurious  than  even  on  the  coast,  I  have, 
since  December  16th,  1815,  when  Mr.  Lutwidge  was  so  kind  as  to  furatsh  me  with  a 
piece  of  oak  full  of  the  insects  in  a  living  state,  poured  a  weak  solution  of  common 
salt  over  the  wood  ^i^vr  other  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  insects  constantly  wet  On 
examining  it  this  day  (Feb.  6th,  1816)  I  found  them  alive;  and,  what  seems  to  prove 
them  in  as  good  health  as  in  their  natonl  habitat,  nnmbera  having  established 
themselves  in  a  piece  of  fir-wood  which  I  nailed  to  the  oak,  and  have  In  this  short 
interval,  and  in  winter  too,  bored  many  cells  in  it 

s  See  pwisa.  s  Reanm.  Ui.  S70. 

«  TVoM.  EmL  8oe.  LomdL  i.  84.  •  Schiank,  Emmm,  /ml  ^nsCr.ftlS.  1058. 

0  Home's  UtrodL  Us  BMiogixfk^,  I  81L 
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Library  brought  from  Cairo  by  Burckhardt.^  Our  collections  of  quadru* 
peds,  birds,  insects,  and  plants  have  likewise  several  terrible  insect  enemies, 
which,  without  pity  or  remorse,  often  destroy  or  mutilate  our  most  highly 
prized  specimens.  Ptinusfur  and  Anihrenut  muueorum,  two  minute  beetles^ 
are  amongst  the  worst ;  especially  the  latter,  whose  singular  gliding  larva, 
when  once  it  gets  amongst  them,  makes  astonishing  havoc,  the  birds  soon 
shedding  their  feathers,  and  the  insects  falling  to  pieces.  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay 
informs  me  that' at  the  Havana  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve 
insects,  &c.,  as  the  ants  devour  every  thing.  One  of  the  worst  plagues  of 
the  entomologist  is  a  mite  {Acarus  destructor  Schrank) :  this,  if  his  spe- 
cimens be  at  all  damp,  eats  up  all  the  muscular  parts  (Caniharis  vesicatoria 
being  almost  the  only  insect  that  is  not  to  its  taste),  and  thus  entirely 
destroys  them.  If  spiders  bv  any  means  get  amongst  them,  they  will  do 
no  little  mischief.  —  Some  I  nave  observed  to  be  devoured  by  a  minute 
moth,  perhaps  7\nea  vnsecteUa  '  ;  and  in  the  posterior  thighs  of  a  species  of 
Locusfa  from  China  I  once  found,  one  in  each  thigh,  a  small  beetle  con- 

ftnerous  with  Antherophagus  pollens,  that  had  devoured  the  interior.  It  is, 
believe,  either  Acanu  destructor  or  Cheyletus  eruditus  that  eats  the  gum 
employed  to  fiuiten  down  dried  plants. 

There  are  other  insects  which  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one  or  two 
articles,  but  make  a  general  and  indiscriminate  attack  upon  our  dead  stock. 
Ulloa  mentions  one  peculiar  to  Carthagena,  called  there  the  comegen, 
which  be  describes  a^  a  kind  of  moth  or  maggot  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.'  This  destroys,  says  he,  the  furniture  of  houses, 
particularly  all  kinds  of  hangings,  whether  of  cloth,  linen  or  silk,  gold  or 
silver  stuns,  or  lace ;  in  short,  every  thing  except  solid  metal.  It  will  in  a 
single  night  ruin  all  the  goods  of  a  warehouse  in  which  it  has  got  footing, 
reducing  bales  of  merchandise  to  dust  without  altering  their  appearance,  so 
that  the  mischief  is  not  perceived  till  they  come  to  be  handled.^  If  we 
make  some  deduction  from  this  account  for  exaggeration,  still  the  amount 
of  damage  will  be  very  considerable. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  insects  better  known,  to  whose  ravages,  as 
most  prominent  and  celebrated.  I  shall  last  call  your  attention.  The  in- 
sects 1  mean  are  the  cock-roach  (Blatta  orientalis),  the  house-cricket 
(Gryllus  domesticus),  and  the  various  species  of  white  ants  (Termes).  The 
last  of  these,  most  fortunately  for  us,  are  not  yet  naturalisea. 

The  cock-roaches  hate  the  light,  at  least  the  kind  that  is  most  abundant 
in  Britain  (for  B,  germanica,  which  abounds  in  some  houses,  is  bolder, 
making  its  appearance  in  the  day,  and  running  up  the  walls  and  over  the 
tables,  to  the  great  annoprance  of  the  inhabitants),  and  never  come  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  till  the  lights  are  removed  or  extinguished.  In  the 
London  houses,  especially  on  the  ground-floor,  they  are  most  abundant, 
and  consume  every  thing  they  can  find,  flour,  bread,  meat,  clothes,  and  even 
shoes.^  As  soon  as  light,  natural  or  artificial,  reappears,  they  all  scamper 
off  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  vanish  in  an  instant.     These  pests  are  not 

1  Trans,  Ent  Soe,  Lond,  ii.  proc.  zlii.  xliii ;  proc.  18.  ix. 

*  Atropos  pulsatorius  does  mach  mischief  by  devouring  the  more  delicate  parts 
of  minute  insects  in  collections  in  which  camphor  or  some  other  insectifuge  is 
not  kept. 

s  It  appears  from  Humboldt  {Personal  Narrative^  £.  T.  v.  116.)  that  the  destruc* 
tive  inisects  called  by  this  name  are  Termiies. 

4  Ulloa,  L  67.  B  Aman.  Acad,  iii.  846. 
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indigenous  here,  and  perhaps  nowhere  in  Europe,  but  are  one  of  the  evils 
which  commerce  has  imported ;  and  we  may  think  ourselves  well  off  that 
others  of  the  larger  species  of  the  genus  have  not  been  introduced  in  the 
same  way  —  as,  for  instance,  Blatta  gigantea,  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  many  tiroes  the  size  of  the  common  one,  which,  not  content  with 
devouring  meat,  clothes,  and  books,  even  attacks  persons  in  their  sleep, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  dead  and  dying.^ 

The  house-cricket  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  still  more  annoying  insect 
than  the  common  cock-roach,  adding  an  incessant  noise  to  its  ravages  ; 
since,  although  for  a  short  time,  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  hear 

**  the  cricket  chirrup  in  the  hearth," 

so  constant  a  din  every  evening  must  very  much  interrupt  comfort  and 
conversation.  These  garrulous  animals,  which  live  in  a  kmd  of  artificial 
torrid  zone,  are  very  thirsty  souls,  and  are  frequently  found  drowned  in 
pans  of  water,  milk,  broth,  and  the  like.  Whatever  is  moist,  even  stock- 
ings or  linen  hung  out  to  dry,  is  to  them  a  bonne  douche  ;  they  will  eat  the 
Ecummings  of  pots,  yeast,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  even  salt,  or  any  thing 
within  their  reach.  Sometimes  they  are  so  abundant  in  houses  as  to 
become  absolute  pests,  flying  into  the  candles  and  into  people's  faces. 

At  Cuddapa,  in  the  ceded  districts  to  the  northward  of  Mysore,  Captain 
Green  was  much  annoyed  by  a  jumping  insect,  which,  from  his  description, 
I  should  take  for  the  larva  of  a  species  of  cricket.  They  were  of  a  dun 
colour,  and  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  abounded 
at  night,  and  were  very  injurious  to  papers  and  books,  which  they  both  dis- 
coloured and  devoured ;  leather  also  was  eaten  by  them.  Such  was  their 
boldness  and  avidity,  that  they  attacked  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  when 
you  were  asleep,  nibbling  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  particularly  the  skin  under 
the  nails,  whicn  was  onfy  discoverable  by  a  slight  soreness  that  succeeded. 
So  great  was  their  agility  that  they  could  seldom  be  caught  or  crushed.  They 
were  a  mute  insect,  but  probably  the  imago  would  make  noise  enough. 

But  the  ufhite  antt^  wherever  they  prevail,  are  a  still  worse  plague  than 
cither  of  these  insects  —  they  are  the  great  calamity,  as  Linn^  terms  them, 
of  both  the  Indies.  When  they  find  their  way  into  houses  or  warehouses, 
nothing  less  bard  than  metal  or  glass  escapes  their  ravages.  Their  favourite 
food,  however,  is  wood  of  all  kinds,  except  the  teak  (Tectona  grandit)  and 
iron-wood  (Sidrrox^hn),  which  are  the  only  sorts  known  that  they  will 
not  touch';  and  so  infinite  are  the  multitudes  of  the  assailants,  and  such 
is  the  excellence  of  their  tools,  that  all  the  timber-work  of  a  spacious 
apartment  is  often  destroyed  by  them  in  a  few  nights.  Exteriorly,  how- 
ever, every  thing  appears  as  if  untouched ;  for  these  wary  depredators,  and 
this  is  what  constitutes  the  greatest  singularity  of  their  history,  carry  on 
all  their  operations  by  sap  and  mine,  destroying  first  the  inside  of  solid 

1  Dairy's  Inteett,  liL  Preface. 

s  It  is  not  iU  hardness  that  protects  the  teak,  as  the  Asiatic  Termite$  attack  Lig- 
nam  Vitss,  bat  protmbly  some  esMntial  oil  disagreeable  to  them  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  This  is  the  more  likelv,  since  they  will  eat  it  when  it  is  old  and  has 
been  long  exposed  to  the  air.  TannU  has  been  conjectared  to  be  the  protecting 
snbstance,  but  erroneously,  as  leather  of  every  kind  is  devoared  bv  them.  (Wil> 
liamson's  EomI  India  Vade  Mecum,  il  66.)  It  is  its  hardness  probably  that  protects 
the  iron-wood  from  the  African  Terautes.  (Smeathman  in  FkiUn,  TVons.  1781* 
11.  47.) 
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substances,  and  scarcely  ever  attacking  their  outside,  until  first  they  have 
concealed  it  and  their  operations  with  a  coat  of  clay.  A  general  similarity 
runs  through  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  tribe ;  but  the  large  African 
species  (called  by  Smeathman  Termei  bel&cosui)^  T,  fatalis,  is  the  most 
formidable.  These  insects  live  in  large  clay  nests,  from  whence  they 
excavate  tunnels  all  round,  often  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  feet ; 
from  these  they  will  descend  a  considerable  depth  below  the  foundation  of 
a  house,  and  nse  again  through  the  floors ;  or,  boring  through  the  posts 
and  supports  of  the  building,  enter  the  rQof,  and  construct  there  their 
galleries  in  various  directions.  If  a  post  be  a  convenient  path  to  the  roof, 
or  hais  any  weight  to  support,  which  how  they  discover  is  not  easily  con- 
jectured, they  will  fill  it  with  their  mortar,  leaving  only  a  track-way  for 
themselves  ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  convert  it  from  wood  into  stone  as  hard 
as  many  kinds  of  freestone.  In  this  manner  they  soon  destroy  houses, 
and  sometimes  even  whole  villages  when  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  so 
that  in  two  or  three  years  not  a  vestige  of  them  will  remain. 

These  insidious  insects  are  not  less  expeditious  in  destroying  the 
wainscoting,  shelves,  and  other  fixtures  of  a  bouse,  than  the  house  itself. 
With  the  most  consummate  art  and  skill  they  eat  away  the  inside  of  what 
they  attack,  except  a  few  fibres  here  and  there,  which  exactly  suffice  to 
keep  the  two  sides,  or  top  and  bottom,  connected,  so  as  to  retain  the 
appearance  of  solidity  after  the  reality  is  gone;  and  all  the  while  they 
carefiiliy  avoid  perforating  the  surface,  unless  a  book  or  anv  other  thing  that 
tempts  them  should  be  standing  upon  it.  Kaempfer,  speaking  of  the  white 
ants  of  Japan,  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
miners  proceed.  Upon  rising  one  morning  he  observed  that  one  of  their 
galleries  of  the  thickness  of  his  little  finger  had  been  formed  across  his 
table ;  and  upon  a  further  examination  he  found  that  they  had  bored  a 
passage  of  that  thickness  up  one  foot  of  the  table,  formed  a  gallery  across 
It,  and  then  pierced  down  another  foot  into  the  floor:  all  this  was  done  in 
the  few  hours  that  intervened  between  his  retiring  to  rest  and  his  rising.^ 
They  make  their  way  also  with  the  greatest  ease  into  trunks  and  boxes, 
even  though  made  of  mahogany,  and  destroy  papers  and  every  thing  they 
contain,  constructing  their  galleries,  and  sometimes  taking  up  their  abode 
in  them.  Hence,  as  Humboldt  informs  us,  throughout  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  equinoctial  America,  where  these  and  other  destructive  insects  abound, 
it  is  infinitely  rare  to  find  papers  which  go  fifty  or  sixty  years  back.*  In 
one  night  they  will  devour  all  the  boots  and  shoes  that  are  left  in  their 
way ;  cloth,  linen,  or  books  are  equally  to  their  taste ;  but  they  will  not 
eat  cotton,  as  Captain  Green  informs  roe.  I  myself  have  to  deplore  that 
they  entirely  consumed  a  collection  of  insects  made  for  me  by  a  friend  in 
India,  more  especially  as  it  sickened  him  of  the  employment.  In  a  word, 
scarcely  any  thing,  as  I  said  before,  but  metal  or  stone  comes  amiss  to 
them.  Mr.  Smeathman  relates  that  a  party  of  them  once  took  a  fancy  to 
a  pipe  of  fine  old  Madeira,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  they  let  out,  but  of  the  staves,  which  however  I  suppose  were 
strongly  imbued  with  it,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  were  not  less  to  the 
taste  of  our  epicure  Terviitet,  Having  left  a  compound  microscope  in  a 
warehouse  at  Tobago  for  a  few  months,  on  his  return  he  found  that  a  colony 
of  a  small  species  of  white  ant  had  established  themselves  in  it,  and  had 

1  Ja^n,  ii.  127.  *  Poliikal  Eitay  on  New  Spahh  iv.  185. 
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devoured  most  of  the  wood-work,  leaving  little  besides  the  metal  and 
classes.^  A  shorter  period  sufficed  for  their  demolition  of  some  of 
Mr.  Forbes's  furniture.  On  surveying  a  room  which  had  been  locked  up 
during  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  he  observed  a  number  of  advanced 
works  in  various  directions  towards  some  prints  and  drawings  in  English 
frames;  the  glasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames 
covered  with  dust.  ^On  attempting/*  says  he,  "to  wipe  it  ofi;  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as 
I  left  them,  but  completely  8upt>unded  by  an  incrusta^on  cemented  by  the 
white  ants,  who  bad  actually  eaten  up  the  deal  frames  and  back-boards, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  glasses  upheld  by  the 
incrustation  or  covered  way,  which  they  had  formed  during  tneir  depreda* 
tion.'* '  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  superb  residence  of  the  Governor* 
General  at  Calcutta,  which  cost  the  East  India  Company  such  immense 
sums,  is  now  rapidly  going  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects.'  But  not  content  with  the  dominions  they  have  acquired, 
and  the  cities  they  have  laid  low  on  Terra  I^rraa,  encouraged  by  success, 
the  white  ants  have  also  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  and  once 
had  the  hardihood  to  attack  even  a  British  ship  of  the  line;  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  her  commander  and  his  valiant  crew,  having  boarded  tney 
got  possession  of  her,  and  handled  her  so  roughly,  that  when  brought  into 
port,  being  no  longer  fit  for  service,  she  was  obliged  to  be  broken  up.^ 

And  here,  I  think,  I  see  you  throw  aside  my  papers,  and  hear  you  ex- 
claim— **  Will  this  enumeration  of  scourges,  plagues,  and  torments  never 
be  finished  ?  Was  the  whole  insect  race  created  merely  with  punitive 
views,  and  to  roar  the  fiiir  fiice  of  universal  nature  ?  Are  they  all,  as  our 
Saviour  said  figuratively  of  one  genus,  the  scorpion,  the  powerful  agents 
and  instruments  of  the  great  enemtf  of  mankind  f  "'  If  you  view  the  subject 
in  another  light,  ydu  will  soon,  my  friend,  be  convinced  that,  instead  of 
this,  insects  generally  answer  the  most  beneficial  ends,  and  promote  in 
various  ways,  and  in  an  extraordinary  depee,  the  welfare  of  man  and 
animals ;  and  that  the  series  of  the  evils  I  have  been  engaged  in  enume* 
rating  mostly  occur  partially,  and  where  they  exceed  their  natural  limits ; 
God  permitting  this  occasionally  to  take  place,  not  merely  with  punitive 
views,  but  also  to  show  us  what  mighty  effects  he  can  produce  by  instni* 
ments  seemingly  the  most  insignificant ;  thus  calling  upon  us  to  glorifv  his 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  so  evidently  manifestea  whether  he  relaxes 
or  draws  tight  the  rems  by  which  he  guides  insects  in  their  course,  and 
reffulates  their  progress ;  and  more  particularly  to  acknowledge  his  over* 
ruling  Ph>videnoe  so  conspicuously  exhibited  by  his  measuring  them,  as  it 

t  This  tcGoont  of  the  Temulo  is  chiefly  taken  from  Smetthman  in  Phibt,  TVanM, 
1781,  and  Perdval'e  Oyb*,  807. 

S  OrmUalMemoin,LK2. 

s  Mantmg  Htratd,  Dea  81st,  1814. 

4  The  ship  here  alluded  to  was  the  Albioa,  wUch  was  in  such  a  condttioa  from  the 
attack  of  insects,  supposed  to  be  white  ants,  that  bad  not  the  ship  been  firmly 
lashed  tcffether,  it  was  thooffht  she  woald  have  foondered  on  her  vo^aee  home.  — 
The  late  Mr.  Kittoe  infbnned  me  that  the  Drogmen  or  Vragmen,  a  kind  of  lighter 
employed  in  the  West  Indies  in  collecting  the  sugar,  sometimes  so  twarm  with  ants, 
of  toe  common  kind,  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  troublesoms 
insects  than  by  sinking  the  vessel  in  shallow  water. 

i  Uke^  X.  18. 
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were^  and  weighing  them,  and  telling  them  out,  so  that  their  numbers, 
forces,  and  powers  being  annually  proportioned  to  the  ^ork  he  has  pre- 
scribed to  them,  they  may  neither  exceed  his  purpose  nor  fall  short  of  it. 

From  the  picture  I  have  drawn,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  overcharged, 
you  will  be  disposed  to  admit,  however,  the  empire  of  insects  over  the 
works  of  creation,  and  to  own  that  our  prosperity,  comfort,  and  happiness 
are  intimately  connected  with  them  ;  and  consequently  that  the  knowledge 
and  study  of  them  may  be  extremely  useftil  and  necessary  to  promote 
these  desirable  ends,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  any  evil  is  always 
a  principal,  if  not  an  indispensable,  step  towards  a  remedy. 

I  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  this  unpromising  subject,  which  has  so  long 
occupied  my  pen,  and  I  fear  wearied  your  attention,  and  in  my  next  bring 
before  you  a  more  agreeable  scene,  in  which  you  will  behold  the  henefiU 
we  receive  by  the  ministry  of  insects.  I  am,  &c* 
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BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  INSECTS. 

INDIRECT  BENEFITS. 

My  last  letters  contained,  I  must  own,  a  most  melancholy  though  not  an 
overcharged  picture  of  the  iqjuries  and  devastation  which  man,  in  various 
ways,  experiences  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  insect  world.  In 
this  and  the  following  I  hope  to  place  before  you  a  more  agreeable  scene, 
since  in  them  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  what  respects  these  minute 
animals  are  made  to  benefit  us,  and  what  advantages  we  reap  from  their 
extensive  agencv. 

God,  in  all  the  evil  which  he  permits  to  take  place,  whether  spiritual, 
moral,  or  naturalt  has  the  ultimate  good  of  his  creatures  in  view.  The 
evil  that  we  suffer  is  often  a  countercheck  which  restrains  us  from  greater 
evil,  or  a  spur  to  stimulate  us  to  good :  we  should  therefore  consider 
every  thing,  not  according  to  the  present  sensation  of  pain,  or  the  present 
loss  or  injury  that  it  occasions,  but  according  to  its  more  general,  remote, 
and  permanent  effects  and  bearinps; — whetner  b^  it  we  are  not  impelled 
to  t|)e  practice  of  many  virtues  which  otherwise  might  lie  dormant  in  us^ 
whether  our  moral  habits  are  not  improved — whether  we  are  not  rendered 
by  it  more  prudent,  cautious,  and  wary,  more  watchful  to  prevent  evil, 
more  ingenious  and  skilful  to  remedy  it — and  whether  our  higher  faculties 
are  not  brought  more  into  play,  and  our  mental  powers  more  invicorated, 
by  the  meditation  and  experiments  necessary  to  secure  ourselves.  Viewed 
in  these  lights,  what  was  at  first  regarded  as  wholly  made  up  of  evil,  may 
be  discovmd  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  good. 

This  reasoning  is  here  particularly  applicable :  and  itthe  ultimate  benefit 
to  man  seems  in  any  case  problematical,  it  is  merely  because  to  discover  it 
requires  more  extended  and  remote  views  than  we  are  enabled  by  our 
limited  faculties  to  take,  and  a  knowledge  of  distant  or  concealed  results 
which  we  are  incompetent  to  calculate  or  discover.  The  common  good 
of  this  terraqueous  globe  requires  that  all  things  endowed  with  vegetable 
or  animal  life  should  bear  certain  proportions  to  each  other ;  and  if  any 
individual  siiecies  exceeds  that  proportion,  from  beneficial  it  becomes 
noxious,  and  interferes  with  the  general  welfiire.  It  was  requisite  there- 
fore  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  system  that  certain  means  should  be 
provided,  by  which  this  hurtful  luxuriance  might  be  checked,  and  all  things 
taught  to  keep  within  their  proper  limits :  hence  it  became  necessary  that 
aome  should  prey  upon  others,  and  a  part  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

Of  the  counterchecks  thus  provided,  none  act  a  more  important  part 
than  insects,  particularly  in  the  Tcsetable  kingdom,  every  plant  having  its 
insect  enemies.    Blan»  when  he  takes  any  plant  from  its  natural  states  and 
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makes  it  an  object  of  cultivation,  must  expect  that  these  agents  will  follow 
it  into  the  artificial  state  in  which  he  has  placed  it,  and  still  prey  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  his  business  to  exert  his  faculties  in    inventing  means  to  guard 
against  their  attacks.     It  is  a  wise  provision  that  there  should  exist  a  race 
of  beings  empowered  to  remove  all  her  superfluous  productions  from  the 
fiice  of  nature  ;  and  in  effecting  this,  whatever  individual  injury  may  arise, 
insects  must  be  deemed  general  benefactors.    Even  the  locusts,  which  lay 
waste  whole  countries,  clear  the  way  for  the  renovation  of  their  vegetable 
productions,  which  were  in  danger  of  beine  destroyed  by  the  exuberance  of 
soice  individual  species,  and  thus  are  fulfilling  the  great  law  of  the  Ore* 
ator,  that  of  all  which  h^  has  made  nothing  fthould  be  lost.      A  region, 
Spamnan  tells  us,  which  had  been  choked  up  by  shrubs,  perennial  plants, 
and  hard  half-withered  and  unpalatable  grasses,  after  being  made  bare  bv 
these  scourges,  soon  appears  in  a  far  more  beautiful  dress,  clothed  with 
new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  and  fresh  annual  grasses,  and  young  and  juicy 
shoots  of  the  perennial  kinds,  aflbrding  delicious  herbage  for  the  wild 
cattle  and  game.^     And  though  the  interest  of  individual  man  is  often 
sacrificed  to  the  general  good,  in  many  cases  the  insect  pests  which  he 
most  execrates  will  be  found  to  be  positively  beneficial  to  him,  unless  when 
suffered  to  increase  beyond  their  due  bounds.     Thus  the  insects  that 
attack  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  and,  as  has  been  before  observed,  so  ma- 
terially injure  our  herba^,  the  wire- worm,  the  larvae  of  Melolontka  vuU 
gltrigf  T^ula  oleracea^  &c»,  in  ordinary  seasons  only  devour  so  much  as  is 
necessary  to  make  room  for  fresh  shoots,  and  the  production  of  new 
herbage;  in  this  manner  maintaining  a  constant  succession  of  young 
plants,  and  causing  an  annual  though  partial  renovation  of  our  meadows 
and  pastures.    In  the  rich  fields  near  Rye  in  Sussex  I  particularly  observed 
this  effect ;  and  I  have  since  at  hom^  remarked,  that  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  dead  plants  may  be  everywhere  observed,  pulled  up  by  the  cattle 
as  they  feed,  whose  place  is  supplied  by  new  offsets.     So  that,  when  in 
moderate  numbers,  these  insects  do  no  more  harm  to  the  grass  than  would 
the  sharp-toothed  harrows  which  it  has  been  sometimes  advised  to  apply  to 
hide-bound  pastures,  and  the  beneficial  operation  of  which  in  loosening 
the  sub-soil  these  insect  borers  closely  imitate.  - 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  ordinary  good  effects  of  some 
of  those  insects,  which  torment  ourselves  and  our  cattle,  preponderate  over 
their  evil  ones.  Mr.  Clark  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  gentle  irritation 
of  (Estrus  Equi  is  advantageous  to  the  stomach  of  the  horse  rather  than 
the  contrary.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Tabani 
often  act  as  useful  |9hlebotomists  to  our  full-fed  animals ;  and  that  the 
constant  motion  in  which  they  are  kept  in  summer  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Stomojtyt  and  other  flies  may  prevent  diseases  that  would  be  brought  on 
by  indolence  and  repletion.  •  And  in  the  case  of  man  himself,  if  I  do  not  go 
80  lar  as  Linn6  to  give  the  louse  the  credit  of  preserving  full-fed  boys  from 
coughs,  epilepsy,  &c«,  we  may  safely  regard  as  no  small  good  the  stimulus 
vhich  these,  and  others  of  the  insect  assailants  of  the  persons  of  the  dirty 
vmI  the  vicious,  afford  to  personal  cleanliness  and  purity. 

I  might  enlarge  greatly  upon  the  foregoing  view  of  tiie  subject,  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  as  numerous  facts  will  occur  in  subsequent  letters  which  you 
will  readily  perceive  have  an  intimate  bearing  upon  it ;  and  I  shall,  there- 

*  Spazrman's  Fbycys,  i  867. 
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fore,  proceed  to  point  out  the  more  evident  benefits  which  we  derive  from 
insects,  arranging  them  under  the  two  great  heads  of  direct  benefits,  and 
those  which  are  indirect;  beginning  with  the  latter. 

The  insects  which  are  indirect/t/  beneficial  to  us  may  be  considered 
under  three  points  of  view  ;  first,  as  removing  various  nuisances  and  de» 
formities  from  the  face  of  nature  ;  secondly,  as  destroying  other  insects,  that 
but  for  their  agency  would  multiply  so  as  greatly  to  injure  and  annoy  us  ; 
and,  thirdly,  as  supplying  food  to  useful  animals,  particularly  to  Ji*h  nnd 
hird*. 

To  advert  in  ihe  first  place  to  the  former.  All  substances  must  be 
regarded  as  nuisances  and  deformities,  when  considered  with  relation  to 
the  whole,  which  are  deprived  of  the  principle  of  animation.  In  this 
relation  stand  a  dead  carcass,  a  dead  tree,  or  a  mass  of  excrement,  whicK 
are  clearly  incumbrances  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  removed ;  and  the 
office  of  effecting  this  removal  is  chiefly  assigned  to  insects,  which  have  been 
justly  called  the  great  scavengers  of  nature.  Let  us  consider  their  little 
but  effective  operations  in  each  of  their  vocations. 

How  disgusting  to  the  eye,  how  offensive  to  the  smell,  would  be  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  were  the  vast  quantit)r  of  excrement  daily  falling  to 
the  earth  from  the  various  an 'mals  which  inhabit  it,  suffered  to  remain 
until  gradually  dissolved  bv  the  rain,  or  decomposed  by  the  elements! 
That  it  does  not  thus  offencl  us,  we  are  indebted  to  an  inconceivable  host 
of  insects  which  attack  it  the  moment  it  falls ;  some  immediately  beginning 
to  devour  it,  others  depositing;  in  it  eggs  from  which  are  soon  hatched 
larvse  that  concur  in  the  same  office  with  tenfold  voracity;  and  thus  every 
particle  of  dun^,  at  least  of  the  most  offensive  kinds,  speedily  swarms  with 
mhabitants  which  consume  all  the  liquid  and  noisome  particles,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  undigested  remains,  that  soon  dry,  and  are  scattered  by 
the  winds,  while  the  grass  upon  which  it  rested,  no  longer  smothered  by 
an  impenetrable  mass,  springs  up  with  increased  vigour. 

Numerous  are  the  tribes  of^  insects  to  which  this  office  is  assigned, 
though  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  selected  from  the  two  orders,  Coleoptera  and 
Diptera,  A  large  proportion  of  the  genera  formed,  by  different  authors, 
from  Scarabipus  of  Linn^,  viz.  Scarabarus,  Copris,  Ateuchus,  Ssyphus,  Onitis^ 
Onthopftafius,  Aphodius,  and  Psammodius;  also  Hister,  Sphtgridium;  and 
amongst  the  Brachyptera,  the  majority  of  the  Staphylifudct,  many  AleO' 
char€t,  especially  of  Gravenhorsfs  third  family,  manv  Oxyteli,  and  some 
Omalia,  Tachiru,  and  Tachypori,  of  that  author,  including  in  the  whole 
many  hundred  species  of  beetles,  unite  their  labours  to  effect  this  useful 
purpose :  and  what  is  remarkable,  though  they  all  work  their  way  in  these 
filthy  masses,  and  at  first  can  have  no  paths,  yet  their  bodies  are  never 
soiled  by  the  ordure  they  inhabit.  Many  of  these  insects  content  them- 
selves with  burrowing  in  the  dung  alone ;  but  Ateuchus  pi/uiarius^,  a  species 

t  The  Copritm,  (hnUkartu,  and  HeKoeaHikams  of  the  ancients  wis  evidently  this 
beetle,  or  one  nearly  related  to  it,  which  is  described  as  rolling  backwards'large 
masMS  of  donff,  and  attracted  inich  general  attention  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb 
Cgntkana  pihUam,  It  shoald  teem  from  the  name,  derived  from  a  word  signifying 
an  aas,  that  the  Grecian  beetle  made  its  pills  of  omm*  dung ;  and  this  is  confinned 
by  a  pasnage  in  one  of  the  plays  of  Aristophaned,  the  Irene,  where  a  beetle  of  this 
kmd  u  introdnced,  on  which  one  of  the  chararters  rides  to  heaven  to  petition  Japiter 
for  peace.  The  play  begins  with  one  domestic  desiring  another  to  feed  the  Caoi- 
tbams  with  tome  bread,  who  aflerwarda  orders  bis  companioii  to  give  him  another 
kind  ci  bread  mads  of  oish*  dung. 
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called  in  America  the  Tumhledung,  whose  singular  manoeuvres  I  shall 
subsequently  have  to  advert  to,  Copris  lunam,  Geotrupet  siercorarius,  and 
many  other  lamellicorn  beetles,  make  large  cylindrical  holes,  often  of 
great  depth  under  the  heap,  and  there  deposit  their  eggs  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  dung  in  which  they  have  previously  enveloped  them  ;  thus  not 
only  dispersing  the  dung,  but  actually  burying  it  at  the  roots  of  the  ad- 
joining plants,  and  by  these  means  contributing  considerably  to  the  fertility 
of  our  pastures,  supplying  the  constant  waste  by  an  annual  conveyance 
of  fresh  dung  laid  at  the  very  root ;  by  these  canals,  also,  affording  a  con« 
venient  passage  for  a  portion  of  it  when  dissolved  to  be  carried  thither  by 
the  rain. 

The  coleopterous  insects  found  in  dung  inhabit  it  in  their  perfect  as  well 
as  imperfect  states ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the  order  Diptera, 
whose  larvae  alone  find  their  nutriment  in  it ;  the  imago,  which  would  be 
suffocated  did  it  attempt  to  burrow  into  a  material  so  soft,  only  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  mass.  These  also  are  more  select  in  their  choice  than  the 
Coleoptera  —  not  indeed  as  to  delicacy,  —  but  they  do  not  indiscriminately 
oviposit  in  all  kinds,  some  preferring  horse -dung,  others  swine's-dung, 
others  cow-dung,  which  seems  the  most  favourite  pabulum  of  all  the  dung- 
loving  insects,  and  others  that  of  birds.^  The  most  disgusting  of  all  is 
the  rat-tailed  larva  that  inhabits  our  privies,  which  changes  to  a  fly  (Eris' 
talis  tenax),  somewhat  resembling  a  bee. 

Still  more  would  our  olfactory  nerves  be  offended,  and  our  health  liable 
to  fatal  injuries,  if  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  had  not  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  another  nuisance  from  our  globe  —  the  dead 
carcasses  of  animals.  When  these  begin  to  grow  putrid,  every  one  knows 
what  dreadful  miasmata  exhale  from  them,  and  tiiint  the  air  we  breathe. 
But  no  sooner  does  life  depart  from  the  body  of  any  creature,  at  least  of 
any  which  from  its  size  is  likely  to  become  a  nuisance,  than  m3Tiad8  of 
« different  sorts  of  insects  attack  it,  and  in  various  ways.  First  come  the 
Histers,  and  pierce  the  skin.  Next  follow  the  flesh-flies,  some>  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  (as  Sarcophaga  carnana,  &c.),  depositing  upon  it  their 
young  already  hatched ;  others  (Musca  Ccesar,  &c.),  covering  it  with 
millions  of  eggs,  whence  in  a  day  or  two  proceed  innumerable  devourers. 
An  idea  of  the  dispatch  made  by  these  gourmands  may  be  gained  from  the 
combined  consideration  of  their  numbers,  voracity,  and  rapid  development. 
One  female  of  S.  caimaria  will  give  birth  to  20,000  young  ;  and  the  larvae 
of  many  flesh-flies,  as  Redi  ascertained,  will  in  twenty-four  hours  devour 
so  much  food,  and  grow  so  quickly,  as  to  increase  their  weight  two 
hundredfold  I  In  five  days  after  being  hatched,  they  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  and  size,  which  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  care  of  Providence 

1  According  to  M.  Robineau  Desvoidy,  the  dung  of  the  bar^ger,  which  is  placed  in 
a  separate  chamber  of  its  subterranean  galleries,  has  its  peculiar  fly,  which  be  names 
Leria  melina,  the  larvae  of  which  there  feed  upon  it;  and  the  parent  flies  never 
ascend  to  the  surface,  but  constantly  reside  in  this  dark  and  damp  abode,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  digging  into  it.  Another  fly,  his  Thelida  vespertUionea,  in  like 
manner,  lives  in  the  larva  state  on  the  dung  of  bats  deposited  by  them  at  the  end  of 
the  grottoes  of  D*Arcy-sur-Eure  more  than  one  hundred  toises  distant  from  their 
entrance ;  and  he  describes  a  third  fly,  Leria  mustelinaj  which  he  believes  to  feed  on 
the  dung  of  the  weasel,  and  names  other  distinct  species  to  which  the  dung  of  the 
fox,  the  rabbit,  the  water-rat,  and  the  field-mouse  respectively  afford  sabsistence. 
(^Ann,  Soc,  Ent.  de  France,  x.  255—260.) 
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of  a  particular  kiad  of  crane-fly  with  pectinated  antennee  (Cienophora  ^), 
and  other  insects,  which  there  find  an  appropriate  nutriment;  and  a 
similar  diet  is  furnished  to  the  grubs  of  the  rose-beetle  (Ceionia  aurcUa)  by 
tlie  dead  leaves  and  stalks  usually  to  be  found  in  the  ant's  nest.  Staphy 
RmdcB,  Sphceridia,  and  other  Coieopiera,  are  always  found  under  heaps  of 
putrescent  vegetables  ;  and  an  in6nite  number  are  to  be  met  with  in  de- 
composing fungi,  which  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  substance  intermediate 
l)etweeu  animal  and  v^etable.  The  Boleti,  in  particular,  have  one  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects  appropriated  to  them  ^,  and  the  Lycoperdoru  another. 
—  Stagnant  waters,  which  would  otherwise  exhale  putrid  miasmata,  and 
be  often  the  cause  of  fatal  disorders,  are  purified  by  the  innumerable 
larvae  of  gnats,  Ephemene^  and  other  insects  which  live  in  them  and  ab- 
stract from  them  all  the  unwholesome  part  of  their  contents.  This,  Linne 
says,  will  easily  appear  if  any  one  will  make  the  experiment  by  filling  two 
vessels  with  putrid  water,  leaving  the  larvie  in  one  and  taking  them  out  of 
the  other ;  for  then  he  will  soon  find  the  water  that  is  full  of  larvae  pure 
and  without  any  stench,  while  that  which  is  deprived  of  them  will  continue 
stinking.' 

^Benefits  equally  great  are  rendered  by  the  wood-destroying  insects. 
We  indeed,  in  this  country,  who  find  use  for  ten  times  more  timber  than 
we  produce,  could  dispense  with  their  services  ;  but  to  estimate  them  at 
their  proper  value,  as  aflectine  the  great  system  of  nature,  we  should 
transport  ourselves  to  tropical  climes,  or  to  those  under  the  temperate 
zones,  where  millions  o^  acres  are  covered  by  one  interminable  forest. 
How  is  it  that  these  untrodden  regions,  where  thousands  of  their  giant 
inhabitants  fall  victims  to  the  slow  ravages  of  time,  or  the  more  sudden 
operations  of  lightning  and  hurricanes,  should  yet  exhibit  none  of  those 
scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation  that  might  have  been  expected,  but  are 
always  found  with  the  verdant  characters  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  It  is  to 
the  insect  world  that  this  great  charge  of  keeping  the  habitations  of  the 
Dryads  in  perpetual  freshness  has  been  committed.  A  century  would 
almost  elapse  before  the  removal  from  the  face  of  nature  of  the  mighty 
ruins  of  one  of  the  hard-  wooded  tropical  trees,  by  the  mere  influence  of 
the  elements.  But  how  speedy  its  decomposition  when  their  operations 
are  assisted  by  insects  I  As  soon  as  a  tree  is  fallen,  one  tribe  attacks  its 
bark^  which  is  often  the  most  indestructible  part  of  it ;  and  thousands  of 
orifices  into  the  solid  trunk  are  bored  by  others.  The  rain  thus  insinuates 
itself  into  every  part,  and  the  action  of  heat  promotes  the  decomposition. 
Various  fungi  now  take  possession  and  assist  in  the  process,  which  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  other  insects,  that  feed  only  upon 
wood  in  an  incipient  state  of  decay.  And  thus  in  a  few  months  a  mighty 
mass,  which  seemed  inferior  in  hardness  only  to  iron,  is  mouldered  into 
dusty  and  its  place  occupied  by  younger  trees  full  of  life  and  vigour.     The 

1  Cartis,  BnL  EnL  t  5. 

*  Surely  Mr.  Marsham's  name  for  this 'genu,  Bddanoy  is  mach  more  proper 
tban  that  of  Fabridua,  Afycetophaffui  (Agaric- Eater),  since  these  insects  seldom  eat 
agarics. 

s  (Econ,  Nat.  Awcm.  Ac,  ii.  50.    Stillingfleet's  Tracts,  122. 

^  Maupertnis  observes,  that  in  Lapland  he  saw  many  birch  trees  lying  on  the 
groond,  which  had  probably  been  there  for  a  very  long  time,  with  the  bark  entire, 
Uioagh  the  wood  was  decayed.  Hence  we  may  probably  infer,  that  in  that  country 
there  are  few  or  none  of  the  bark-boiing  insects. 
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insects  to  which  this  duty  is  intrusted  have  been  already  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter  ;  but  none  of  them  do  their  business  so  expeditiously  or 
effectually  as  the  Termites,  which  ply  themselves  in  such  numbers  and  so 
unremittingly,  that  Mr.  Smeathman  assures  us  they  will  in  a  few  weeks 
destrov  and  carry  away  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  without  leaving  a  particle 
behind  ;  and  in  places  where,  two  or  three  years  before,  there  has  been  a 
populous  town,  if  the  inhabitants,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  have  chosen  to 
abandon  it,  there  shall  be  a  very  thick  wood,  and  not  the  vestige  of  a  post 
to  be  seen. 

I  observed  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  devastations  of  insects  are  not  the 
same  in  every  season,  their  power  of  mischief  being  evident  only  at  cer- 
tain times,  when  Providence,  by  permitting  an  unusual  increase  of  their 
numbers,  gives  them  a  commission  to  lay  waste  any  particular  country  or 
district.  The  great  agents  in  preventing  this  increase,  and  keeping  the 
noxious  species  within  proper  limits,  are  other  insects ;  and  to  these  I 
shall  now  call  your  attention. 

Numerous  are  the  tribes  upon  which  this  important  task  devolves,  and 
incalculable  are  the  benefits  which  they  are  the  means  of  bestowing  upon 
us;  for  to  them  we  are  indebted,  or  rather  to  Providence  who  created 
them  for  this  purpose,  that  our  crops  and  grain,  our  cattle,  our  fruit  and 
forest-trees,  our  pulse  and  flowers,  and  even  the  verdant  covering  of  the 
earth,  are  not  totally  destroyed.  Of  these  insects,  so  friendly  to  man,  some 
exercise  their  destructive  agency  solely  while  in  the  larva  state ;  others  in 
the  perfect  state  only ;  others  in  both  these  states ;  and,  lastly,  others 
again  in  all  the  three  states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  For  order's  sake, 
and  to  give  you  a  more  distinct  tiew  of  the  subject,  I  shall  say  something 
on  each  separately. 

The  first,  those  which  are  insectivorous  only  in  their  larva  state,  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  paratitei  and  trnpanuUet,  meaning  b^  the  former 
term  those  that  feed  upon  a  living  insect,  and  only  destroy  it  when  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth ;  and  by  the  latter,  those  that  prey  upon 
insects  already  dead,  or  that  kill  them  in  the  act  of  devouring  them. 

The  hnparasitie  insect  devourers  chiefly  belong  to  the  Hymenoptera 
order ;  and  though  it  is  in  the  larva  state  that  their  prowess  is  exhibited, 
the  task  of  providing  the  prey  is  usually  left  to  the  temale,  of  which  each 
species  for  the  most  purt  selects  a  particular  kind  of  insect.  Thus  many 
species  of  Cerceris  and  the  splendid  Chrytidie  or  golden  wasps  feed  upon 
insects  of  their  own  order.  One  of  the  latter  (Pamopet  incamatd)  com- 
mits her  ^gs  to  the  progeny  of  Bembex  rottrata :  another  {Chrysis  biden^ 
fata)  attacks  the  young  of  Eppone  tjnnipet, 

Bembex  and  Mellmtu  confine  themselves  to  Diptera,  the  former  preying 
upon  Erittalii  tenax,  BombylO,  and  the  like  ^ ;  the  latter,  amongst  oUiers, 
ridding  us  of  the  troublesome  Stomoxyt  calcitratu.  One  of  these  last  I  have 
observed  stationed  on  dung  watching  for  flies,  which,  when  seized,  she 
carried  to  her  burrow.  The  numerous  species  of  Crahro  Fab.  also  store 
up  chiefly  dipterous  insects  in  their  cells,  some  confining  themselves  to  one 
and  the  same  species,  others  apparently  taking  any  that  offer. 

Epipone  tfmipei^  belonging  to  the  family  of  Wasps,  feeds  upon  certain 
green  apod  larvae,  of  which  the  female  deposits  ten  or  twelve  with  each 

'  T^^iIji,  ObmrvaOomi  nowftUtg  nr  la  Hyminoptirt*,    AmmaL  de  Mum.  11. 
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^g.  The  common  sand-wasp  (Ammophila  imigaris)  destroys  caterpillars 
of  a  larger  size,  and  most  of  the  other  Vespoid  and  Sphecoid  Hymeno^ 
piera,  viz.  Trypoxylon,  PhilnnUius,  Larra,  &c.  assist  in  this  great  work. 

PompUuMf  to  which  genus  probablv  several  species  mentioned  by  Reaumur 
as  preying  on  these  insects  should  be  referred,  has  it  in  charge  to  keep 
the  number  of  spiders  within  due  bounds  :  and  some  sand-wasps  lend  their 
aid.  One  of  these  last,  mentioned  by  Catesby  (Sphex  carttleus),  has  been 
known  to  seize  a  spider  eight  times  its  own  weight.^  Another  species  of 
this  genus,  which  is  common  in  the  Isle  of  France,  attacks  an  insect  still 
more  difficult,  one  would  think,  to  turn  to  its  purpose,  the  all-devouring 
Blatia,  or  cockroach,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  great  benefactors  to 
mankind.  When  this  insect  perceives  a  Blatta  (called  there  Kakerlac 
and  Cancrelas),  it  stops  immediately :  both  animals  eye  each  other ;  but  in 
an  instant  the  sand-wasp  darts  upon  its  prey,  seizes  it  by  the  muzzle  with 
its  strong  jaws,  and,  bending  its  abdomen  underneath  it,  pierces  it  with  its 
fatal  sting.  Sure  of  its  victim,  it  now  walks  or  flies  away,  leaving  the 
poison  to  work  its  effect!  but  in  a  short  time  returns,  and,  finding  it 
deprived  of  power  to  make  resistance,  seizes  it  again  by  the  head,  and 
drags  it  away,  walking  backwards  to  deposit  it  in  a  hole  or  chink  of  a 
wall.* 

Grasshoppers  are  the  prey  of  another  sand-wasp,  supposed  to  be  the 
Sphes  penruylvanica  of  Linn^,  a  native  of  North  America,  each  of  which 
in  its  larva  state  devours  three  of  a  large  green  species  with  which  its 
mother  has  provided  it.^ 

From  none  of  the  imparasitic  insectivorous  larvae  do  we  derive  more 
advantage  than  from  those  which  devour  the  destructive  Aphidety  whose 
ravages,  as  we  have  seen  above,  are  more  detrimental  to  us  in  this  island 
than  those  of  any  other  insect.  A  great  variety  of  species  of  different 
orders  and  genera  are  employed  to  keep  them  within  due  limits.  There  is 
a  beautiful  genus  of  four-winged  flies,  whose  wings  resemble  the  finest 
lace,  and  whose  eyes  are  often  as  brilliant  as  burnished  metals  (Hejnerobnu), 
the  larvad  of  which,  Reaumur,  from  their  being  insatiable  devourers  of 
them,  has  named  the  lions  of  the  Aphides,  The  singular  pedunculated  eggs 
from  which  these  larvae  proceed,  I  shall  describe  when  we  come  to  treat 
upon  the  eggs  of  insects ;  the  larvae  themselves  are  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  long  crooked  mandibles  resembling  horns,  which  terminate  in  a  sharp 
point,  and,  like  those  of  the  ant-lion,  are  perforated,  serving  the  insect 
instead  of  a  mouth ;  for  through  this  orifice  the  nutriment  passes  down 
into  the  stomach.  When  amongst  the  Aphides,  like  wolves  in  a  sheep-fold, 
they  make  dreadful  havoc :  half  a  minute  suffices  them  to  suck  the  largest ; 
and  the  individuals  of  one  species  clothe  themselves,  like  Hercules,  with 
the  spoils  of  their  hapless  victims. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  come  the  aphidivorous  flies  (many  species 
o(  SjprphidiB),  whose  gruba  are  armed  with  a  singular  mandible,  furnished 
like  a  trident  with  three  points,  with  which  they  transfix  their  prey.  They 
may  often  be  seen  laid  at  their  ease  under  a  leaf  or  upon  a  twig,  environed 
by  such  hosts  of  Aphides,  that  they  can  devour  hundreds  without  changing 
their  station;  and  their  silly  helpless  prey,  who  are  provided  with  na 

1  Ndt,  Hist,  of  Carolina,  ii.  105. 
3  Reaum.  vi.  282.    St.  Pierre*a  Voyage,  72. 
'  Bartram  la  Philos,  Trans,  xlvL  12(3. 
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means  of  defence,  so  hr  from  thinking  of  escaping,  frequently  walk  orer 
the  back  of  their  enemy,  and  put  themselves  in  his  way.  When  disposed 
to  feed,  he  fixes  himself  by  his  tail,  and,  being  blind,  gropes  about  on 
every  side,  as  the  Cyclops  did  for  Ulysses  and  his  companions,  till  he 
touches  one,  which  he  immediately  transfixes  with  his  trident,  elevates 
into  the  air,  that  he  may  not  be  disturbed  by  its  struggles,  and  soon  de- 
vours. The  havoc  which  these  grubs  make  amongst  Uie  Aphides  is  asto- 
nishing. It  was  but  last  week  that  I  observed  the  top  of  every  young 
shoot  of  the  currant-trees  in  my  garden  curled  up  by  myriads  of  these 
insects.  On  examining  them  this  day,  not  an  individual  remained ;  but 
beneath  each  leaf  are  three  or  four  full-fed  larvae  of  aphidivorous  flies, 
surrounded  with  heaps  of  the  skins  of  the  slain,  the  trophies  of  their  suc- 
cessful wariare ;  and  the  young  shoots,  whose  progress  has  been  entirely 
checked  by  the  abstraction  of  sap,  are  again  expanding  vigorously. 

But  even  these  serviceable  insects  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  lady-bird 
or  lady-cow  (Coecmeiia),  the  favourite  of  our  childhood,  which,  as  well  as 
most  of  its  congeners,  in  the  larva  state,  feeds  entirely  on  Aphidet  ^ ;  and 
the  havoc  made  amongst  them  may  be  conceived  from  the  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  these  little  interesting  animals,  which  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
years  when  the  plant-louse  abounds.  In  1807  the  shore  at  Brighton,  and 
all  the  watering  places  on  the  south-coast,  was  literally  covered  with  them, 
to  the  great  surprise,  and  even  alarm,  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  igno- 
rant that  their  little  visitors  were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  hop- 
grounds,  where,  in  their  larva  state,  each  had  slain  his  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  Aphis,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ffy,  so  fre- 
quently blasts  the  hopes  of  the  hop-grower.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  most 
countries  the  children  have  taken  these  friendly  Coccinellae  under  their 
protection.  In  France  they  regard  them  as  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and  call 
them  Fetches  a  Dieu,  Betes  de  la  Vierge,  &c. ;  and  with  us,  commisera- 
tion for  the  hard  fate  of  a  mother,  whose  '*  house  is  on  fire  and  children 
at  home,*'  insures  them  kind  treatment  and  liberty.  Even  the  hop-growers 
are  becoming  sensible  of  their  services,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  hire  bojrs 
to  prevent  birds  from  destroying  them.  If  we  could  but  discover  a  mode 
of  increasing  these  insects  at  will,  we  might  not  only,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has 
suggested,  clear  our  hot-houses  of  Aphides  by  their  means,  but  render  our 
crops  of  hops  much  more  certain  than  they  now  are.  Even  witliout  this 
knowledge  nothing  is  more  easy,  as  I  have  experienced,  than  to  clear  a 
plant  or  small  tree  by  pUcing  upon  it  several  larvs  of  C'occinellae  or  of 
aphidivorousi  flies  collected  from  Less  valuable  vegetables. 

Lastly,  to  close  this  list  of  imparasitic  insectivorous  larv»,  I  may  mention 
those  of  Geoffroy's  genus  VoUtceUoj  so  remarkable  for  their  radiated  anus, 
which  live  in  the  nests  of  humble  bees  (K.  homhyiaiu),  braving  the  fury  of 
their  stings  and  devouring  their  young;  those  of  another  species  of  the 
name  genus  (K.  tonaia  Meig.),  which  MM.  de  St.  Fargeau  and  Serville 
have  ascertained  to  live  in  wasps*  nests  and  destroy  great  numbers  of  their 

9 

1  The  larvs  of  some  species  of  Coccinell«  feed,  according  to  Prof.  D.  Reich,  solely 
on  the  leaves  of  plants ;  as  that  of  C.  kitroglmhica,  which  eats  the  leaves  of  common 
heath  {Erica  vwgariMJ  after  the  manner  of  the  larrn  of  Lejndnj*tera,  Der  Getell" 
tehaft  natmrf.  Fr.  in  Jkriin  Mag.  &c.  iii.  294.  The  larva  of  C*KcineUa  Argute  Scriba 
(C.  W'wuneiiata  Fab.),  in  like  manner,  Pmf.  Audouin  foond  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  common  Bryomm,    (Wesiwood,  Mod,  Qass,  o/Ias.  i,  897.) 
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lanre^;  and  the  ant-lion  (^Mt^meleon)  and  Reaumur's  improperly  named 
worm-lion  (LepHt),  whose  singular  stratagems  will  be  detailed  in  a  sub« 
sequent  letter,  both  of  which  destroy  numerous  insects  that  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  toils. 

The  Parasitic  larvae,  an  extremely  numerous  tribe,  must  next  be 
considered.  These  chiefly  belong  to  the  order  Hymenoptera,  and  were 
included  by  Linn^  under  dis  vast  genus  Ichneumon,  so  named  from  the 
analogy  between  their  services  and  those  of  the  Egyptian  Ichneumons 
{Viverra  Jchneumofi),  the  former  as  destroyers  of  insects,  being  equally 
important  with  the  latter  as  devourers  of  serpents,  the  eggs  of  crocodiles, 

The  habits  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe',  which  properly  includes  several 
families  (Ichneunumidte,  Ckalddidee^  &c.)  and  a  great  number  of  distinct 
genera,  are  similar.  They  all  oviposit  in  living  insects,  chiefly  while  in  the 
larva  state,  sometimes  while  pups  (Misocampus  Puparum) ;  at  others 
while  in  the  eg^  state  (Pleromalus  ovulorum,  and  bifasciatus,  Chrysolampus 
irirtis,  &c.).  The  eggs  thus  deposited  soon  hatch  into  grubs,  which  imme- 
diately attack  their  victim,  and  in  the  end  insure  its  destruction.  The 
number  of  eggs  committed  to  each  individual  varies  according  to  its  size, 
and  that  of  the  grubs  which  are  to  spring  from  them ;  being  in  most  cases 
one  only,  but  in  others  amounting  to  some  hundreds. 

From  the  observations  hitherto  made  by  entomologists,  the  great  body 
of  the  Ichneumon  tribe  is  principally  employed  in  keeping  within  their 
proper  limits  the  infinite  host  of  lepidopferous  larvas,  destroying,  however, 
many  insects  of  other  orders ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  larvs  of  these  last  fell 
equally  under  our  observation  with  those  of  the  former,  we  might  discover 
that  few  exist  uninfested  by  their  appropriate  parasite.  8uch  is'  the 
activity  and  address  of  the  Ichneumonidans,  and  their  minute  allies 
{Pupivora  Latr.),  that  scarcely  any  concealment,  except,  perhaps,  the 
waters,  can  secure  their  prey  from  them  ;  and  neither  bulk,  courage,  nor 
ferocity  avail  to  terrify  them  from  eflecting  their  purpose.  Thev  attack 
the  ruthless  spider  in  his  toils;  they  discover  the  retreat  of  the  little 
bee,  that  for  safety  bores  deep  into  timber ;  and  though  its  enemy 
Ichneumon  cannot  enter  its  cell,  by  means  of  her  long  ovipositor  she 
reaches  the  helpless  grub,  which  its  parent  vainly  thought  secured  from 
every  foe^  and  deposits  in  it  an  egg,  which  produces  a  larva  that  destroys 
it.'.  In  vain  does  the  destructive  Cecidomyia  of  the  wheat  conceal  its 
larvae  within  the  glumes  that  so  closely  cover  the  grain ;  three  species  of 
these  minute  benefactors  of  our  race,  sent  in  mercy  by  Heaven,  know  how 
to  introduce  their  eggs  into  them,  thus  preventing  the  mischief  they  would 
otherwise  occasion,  and  saving  mankind  from  the  horrors  of  famine.^  In 
vain,  also,  the  Cympt  by  its  magic  touch  produces  the  curious  excrescences 
on  various  trees  and  plants,  called  galls,  for  the  nutriment  and  defence  of 
its  progeny ;  the  parasite  species  attached  to  it  discovers  its  secret  chamber, 

1  Macquart,  Diptem,  i.  i82.  ; 

s  Latreille  denominates  this  family,  as  he  calls  it,  Pupivora  ;  if  by  this  he  allades 
to  their  devouring  the  poung  of  inaecto,  from  the  clcuiical  meaning  of  the  word  pupa, 
the  term  is  very  proper ;  but  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  majority  of  readers 
would  imagine  it  to  refer  to  the  pupa  itaie  of  inMects,  in  which  they  are  not  so  gene- 
rally devoured  by  their  parasites. 

'  Blarsham  in  Lmn.  7>aiu.  iii.  26. 

«  See  above,  pp.  92,  98. 
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pierces  its  wall,  however  thick,  and  commits  the  destroying  egg  to  its 
offspring.  Even  the  clover-weevil  is  not  secure  within  the  legumen  of  that 
plant ;  nor  the  wire-worm  in  the  earth,  from  their  ichneumonidan  foes. 

I  have  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Marwick  that  of  the  former,  and 
Mr.  Paul  has  shown  me  the  destroyer  of  the  latter,  which  belongs  to 
Latreille's  genus  Proctotrupes.  Others  are  not  more  secured  by  the  repulsive 
nature  of  tne  substance  they  inhabit ;  for  two  species  at  least  o( Ichneumon} 
know  how  to  oviposit  it  in  stercorarious  larvae  without  soiling  their  wings 
or  bodies. 

The  ichneumonidan  parasites  are  either  external  or  internal.  Thus  the 
species  above  alluded  to,  which  attacks  spiders,  does  not  live  within  their 
bodies,  but  renmilis  on  the  outside'  ;  and  the  larva  of  Ophion  luieum, 
which  adheres  by  one  end  to  the  shell  of  the  bulbiriferous  egg  that  pro- 
duced it,  does  not  enter  the  caterpillar  of  Euprepia  villica,  the  moth  upon 
which  it  feeds.'  But  the  great  majority  of  these  animals  oviposit  within 
the  body  of  the  insect  to  which  they  are  assigned,  from  whence,  after 
having  consumed  the  interior  and  become  pupae,  they  emerge  in  their 
perfect  state.  An  idea  of  the  services  rendered  to  us  by  those  Ichneumons 
which  prey  upon  noxious  larvae  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  out  of 
thirty  individuals  of  the  common  cabbage  caterpillar  (the  larvae  of  Pontia 
BrassiccB)  which  Reaumur  put  into  a  glass  to  feed,  twenty-five  were  fatally 
pierced  by  an  Ichneumon  (^Microgaster  globatus^).  And  if  we  compare  the 
myriads  of  caterpillars  that  often  attack  our  cabbages  and  brocoli  with  the 
small  number  of  butterflies  of  this  species  which  usually  ap[)ear,  we  may 
conjecture  that  they  are  commonly  destroyed  in  some  such  proportion — a 
circumstance  that  will  lead  us  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  which,  by  providing  such  a,  check,  has  prevented  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Brassica  genus,  including  some  of  our  most  esteemed  and 
useful  vegetables* 

The  parasites  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  order  Hymenoptera :  a 
considerable  ntimber  are  also  found  amongst  the  tribe  of  flies,  many  of  the 
species  of  the  Dipterous  genera  Tachina  Meig. ;  and  those  separated  from 
it  (as  Echmomyut^  NemorcBa^  &q.),  as  well  as  o^  Anthrax,  and  other  genera 
depositing  their  eggs  in  caterpillars  and  other  larvae,  often  in  such  great 
numbers,  that  from  a  larva  of  Sphinx  atropot,  bred  by  M.  Serville,  and 
which  had  sufficient  strength  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  not  fewer  than 
eighty  flies  of  Senometopia  atropivora  came  out  of  it.^  Many  beetles  also 
are  parasitic  in  their  larva  state,  as  the  singular  Ripiphorus  paradoxusy 
which  is  found  in  the  nests  of  wasps ;  those  of  the  genus  Sitaiis,  which  are 
found  in  the  nests  of  wild  bees  of  the  genus  Anthophora^,  and  those  of 
Bracht/tarsus  scabrotus,  which  feed  on  CoccicUs'^,  &c, 

1  Alysia  MandMcaltori  and  another  species  allied  to  Alomyia  Debdlator,  which  1 
have  named  A,  Stereorator,  • 

3  De  Geer,  iL  868.  5  ibid.  851—855. 

*  Reaum.  ii  419. 

^  Macquart,  JDiptere$f  ii  105.  Comp.  De  Geer,  t  196.  vi.  14.  24.  Reaum.  ii. 
440—444. 

^  Ann.  Soe,  Ent  dt  Fnmee,  viii.  BulL  xvii.  xlvii.  Much  obscurity  exists  as  to 
the  economy  of  these  iasects,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  curious  facts  observed  by 
my  friend  M.  PeoehioU  of  Pisa  with  regard  to  his  new^  species  Sitaris  solieri,  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  Ann.  'Soc.  Ent  de  France^  viii.  5.  27.  He  always  found  both 
sexes  of  this  species,  even  in  distant  localities,  on  plxmts  of  rosemary;  and  these 

For  note  ^  see  p.  155. 
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Generally  speaking,  parasitic  larvae  do  not  attack  insects  in  their  perfect 
state ;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  several  exceptions.  M.  Dufour  found,  in 
a  beetle  {Casiida  vtridii)  a  parasitic  larva,  from  which' he  bred  a  lly  of  the 
genus  Thchina  Meig.  (CassidcBmyia  Macq.)  ;  and  also  in  a  field -bug  {Pen^ 
taioma  gritea),  from  which  proceeded  another  fly  {Oct/ptera  bicolory;  and 
LatrelUe,  Dufour,  and  other  entomologists  have  confirmed  the  discovery  of 
Baiunhauer,  that  the  larvae  of  flies  of  the  genus  Conops  live  in  humble- 
bees,  which  M.  Robineau-Desvoidy  has  seen  pursued  by  them,  apparently 
to  deposit  their  eggs  on  them.'  The  larvae  of  a  beetle  {Simlnut  Blattarum) 
is  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  Blatta  Americana  on  board  of  ships,  and 
M.  Audouin  found  Cocdnelia  17 punctata,  to  be  subject  to  the  parasitic 
attack  of  Microctonus  terminalit  Wesraael,  and  Encfyttu  flamnitu  Dalman.' 

The  order  also  of  Strepsiptera  appears  to  be  wholly  parasitic  ;  but  these 
extraordinary  animals  are  found  only  upon  Hymenoptera  in  their  perfect 
state,  and  do  not  appear  to  destroy  the  insects  upon  which  they  prey,  but 
probably  prevent  their  breeding.  The  species  at  present  known  are  formed 
into  four  genera,  Xenot  Rossi ,  Stylopt  Kirby ,  Elef(fhtu  Curtis  ;  and 
HaUctophagtu  Dale.  The  first  is  found  in  different  species  of  wasffe 
( Vetpa,  PolisleSf  Odynenis,  and  also  of  Sphex)  ;  the  second  in  the  genus 
separated  from  MeUtia  K.  under  the  name  of  Andnsna^  in  upwards 
of  fourteen  species  of  which  Mr.  Pickering  has  found  them  ;  the  third  in 
Polistes  (?) ;  and  the  fourth  in  Halictxu  {MeUtta  K.)  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
from  the  fact  of  M.  L.  Dufour's  having  also  found  a  larva  of  one  of  these 
insects  between  the  abdominal  segments  of  AmmophUa  Sabulosa,  that  many 
other  hymenopterous  insects  will  be  found  to  be  infested  with  them.^ 


plants,  when  M.  Audouin  examined  them  with  him  near  Pisa  in  1835,  were  covered 
with  eggs,  which  the  former  recognised  as  altogether  similar  to  those  of  Sitaris  hw 
meraltM,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  As  the  species  of  Sitaris  are  known  to 
be  found  in  the  nests  of  different  Hymenoptera,  and  particularly  in  those  of  a  wild 
bee  (^Anthc^ahora)  on  the  larvao  of  which  their  larvsB  are  probably  parasitic,  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  with  what  view  these  eggs  were  placed  on  the  rosemary  ?  The  most 
Elausible  supposition  perhaps  would  seem  to  be  that  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  the 
irvflB  attach  themselves,  like  the  supposed  larvs  of  Meloe  (^Pediculus  Melitta  K.)  to 
which  they  are  related,  to  the  AnthophorOf  frequenting  the  rosemary  for  honey,  and 
are  thus  conveyed  into  their  cells ;  but  nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  on  this  head 
till  the  contradictory  statements  as  to  these  last-named  larvss  are  cleared  up ;  and 
it  seems  as  yet  almost  equally  doubtful  (as  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  the  other  para- 
sitic coleopterous  genera  Horia,  Bxpiphortu^  and  Zonitit)  whether  the  larva  are  para- 
sitic on  the  larva  of  the  insects  in  whose  cells  they  are  found,  or  on  their  stor^-up 
food. 

7  Westwood,  Mod.  CUus.  of  Int.  i.  832. 

1  Macquart,  DtpUres,  ii.  69. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  23.    Westwood,  Mod.  aasa.ofIn$.  a  561. 

s  Westwood,  Mod.  Class,  i.  295.  397. 

^  Kirby,  Man,  Ap.  Ang.  ii.  110.  113.  and  in  Linn.  Trans,  xi.  86.  Westwood's 
Mod.  Class,  of  Ins.  ii.  288--305 ,  to  which  last  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  full  and 
very  interesting  account  of  the  facts  hitherto  recorded  respecting  these  remarkable' 
insects,  and  references  to  the  various  works  in  which  they  occur.  My  friend  6.  H. 
K.Thwaite8»  Esq.,  has  had  the  singular  gcod  fortune,  which  has  perhaps  oc- 
curred to  no  other  entomologist,  of  seeing  on  the  wing  in  May,  1838,  not  merely 
a  single  ^hps  or  two,  but  a  small  swarm  of  at  least  twenty,  and  in  as  singular  a 
situation,  the  garden  of  his  residence,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  populous  city 
of  Bristol.  This  was  most  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  garden  hav- 
ing had  brought  into  it  a  quantity  of  ft(6&.  earth,  which  apparently  hi^  been  dug 
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'  The  next  description  of  insect  destroyers  are  those  which  devour  them 
in  their  Jirtt  and  lasi  states.  No  beetles  are  more  common  after  the 
summer  is  confirmed  than  the  species  of  the  genus  Telephonu,  Preysler 
informs  us  that  the  grub  of  T./uscum  destroys  a  great  many  other  larvae^ ; 
and  I  have  observed  the  imago  devour  these  and  also  Dipiera,  Linn^  has 
with  justice  denominated  the  CicindeUe  the  tigers  of  insects.  Though 
decorated  with  brilliant  colours,  they  prey  upon  the  whole  insect  race ; 
their  formidable  jaws  which  cross  each  other  are  armed  with  fearful  fangs, 
showing  to  what  use  they  are  applicable ;  and  the  extreme  velocity  with 
which  they  can  either  run  or  fly,  renders  hopeless  any  attempt  to  elude 
their  pursuit.  Their  larvae  are  also  equally  tremendous  with  the  imago» 
having  eight  eyes,  four  on  each  side,  seated  on  a  lateral  elevation  of  the 
head,  two  above,  and  two  very  minute  below,  which  look  like  those  of 
spiders,  and,  besides  their  threatening  jaws  armed  with  a  strong  internal 
tooth,  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  spines  resembling  somewhat  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion,  which  stand  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and  give 
them  a  most  ferocjpus  aspect.  This  last  apparatus,  according  to  Clairville, 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  anchor  for  retaining  them  at  any  height  in  their 
deep  cells.^  Most  of  the  aquatic  beetles,  at  least  the  Gyrini  and  Dytisci, 
prey  upon  other  insects  both  in  their  first  and  final  state.  The  larvas  of 
the  latter  have  long  been  observed  and  described  under  the  name  of 
SquiUa,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  their  mandibles  adapted  for  suction 
like  those  of  Hemerobius  and  Myrmeleon ;  but  they  are  not,  like  them, 
deprived  of  a  mouth,  being  able  to  devour  by  mastication  as  well  as  by 
suction.  Another  tribe  of  this  order  which  abounds  in  species,  those 
predaceous  beetles  which  form  Linn^'s  great  genus  Carabut  (Eutrechina  '), 
18  universally  insectivorous.  One  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  grub  of 
a  very  beautiful  species,  an  English  specimen  of  which  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  your  cabinet,  it  being  one  of  our  rarest  insects  \  I  mean 
Calosoma  Sycopkanta,  This  animal  takes  up  its  station  in  the  nests  of 
Cnethocnmpa  procettumea  and  other  moths,  and  sometimes  fills  h^tM  so 
full  with  these  caterpillars,  which  we  cannot  handle  or  even  approlich 
without  injury,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  motion,  and  appear  ready 
to  burst.     Another  beautiful  insect  of  this  tribe,  Carabut  auraius,  known 


from  aomt  bank  or  pathway,  containing  many  of  the  tieflls  of  Andrtna  eontexhuaUa^ 
which  also  abounded  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time,  and  of  which  Mr.  Thwaitca 
captored  neveral,  all  containing  the  larva  of  a  Stylnpa  (in  one  instance  of  three),  or 
evident  signs  of  a  StyU^  having  escaped  from  them.  These  singular  little  animals* 
whose  economy  and  systematic  place  are  equally  perplexing,  BIr.  Thwtites  informs 
us,  "are  exceedingly  graceful  in  their  flif^ht,  taking  long  sweeps  as  if  carried  along 
by  a  gentle  breeze,'*  which,  and  their  Urge  expanse  of  wing,  give  them  an  appear- 
ance in  flyine  verv  different  from  that  of  any  other  insect.  (Thwaites  in  Troiu.  JSut, 
Soe.  homd.  iii.  67.3 

1  Preys.  BomiaA,  lumkL  59.  61. 

•  Emtom,  H^ivetiqme,  it  159 

S  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work  (YoL  IV.  p.  892.),  this  tribe  is  deno- 
imnated  Emdina ;  bat  as  this  seems  too  near  to  M.  Latreille*s  EmpoHa^  belong- 
ing to  a  diflrarent  tribe  of  beetles,  we  have  sabetituted  the  above  name,  which  means 
the  same. 

^  One  was  taken  at  Aldebnrgh  in  Suffolk  bv  Dr.  Crabbe,  the  celebrated  poet  ( 
another  by  a  young  lady  at  i)outbwold,  which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Joseph 
Hooker,  I'.sq. ;  and  a  third  bv  a  bovat  Norwich,  crawling  np  a  wall,  which  waspar- 
ch«Mdofhimb7aWiUio,'£s4.  ' 
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in  France  by  the  name  of  Vinaigrierf  is  Rupposed  to  destroy  more  cock- 
chafers than  all  their  other  enemies,  attacking  and  killing  the  females  at 
the  moment  of  oviposition,  and  thus  preventing  the  birth  of  thousands  of 
young  grubs.^  Lastly  come  the  Bnuihyptera,  many  of  which  prey  upon 
insects  as  well  as  on  putrescent  substances.  Mr.  Lchmann  tells  us  that 
some  of  them  are  very  useful  in  destroying  a  weevil  (^ApUm  JiavifemO' 
ratum^)^  the  great  enemy  of  our  crops  of  clover  seed. 

Amongst  the  devourers  of  insects  in  their  perfect  state  only,  roust  be 
ranked  a  few  of  the  social  tribes,  ants,  wasps,  and  hornets.  The  first- 
mentioned  indefatigable  and  industrious  creatures  kill  and  carry  off  great 
numbers  of  insects  of  every  description  to  their  nests,  and  prodigious  are 
their  efforts  in  this  work.  I  have  seen  an  ant  dragging  a  wild  bee  many 
times  bigger  than  itself;  and  there  was  brought  to  me  this  very  morning, 
while  writing  this  letter,  an  Elater,  quite  alive  and  active,  which  three  or 
four  ants,  in  spite  of  its  struggles,  were  carrying  off.  An  observing  friend 
of  mine ^  who  was  some  time  in  Antigua,  informed  me  that  in  that  island, 
a  kind  of  ant  which  construct  their  nests  in  the  roofs  of  houses,  when  they 
meet  with  any  animal  larger  than  they  can  carry  off  alive,  such  as  a  cock- 
roach, &c.,  will  hold  it  by  the  legs  so  that  it  cannot  move,  till  some  of 
them  get  upon  it  and  dispatch  it,  and  then,  with  incredible  labour,  carry 
it  up  to  their  nest.  Madame  Merian,  in  her  account  of  the  periodical  ants 
mentioned  to  you  before,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  Azara^,  notices  their 
clearing  the  houses  of  cockroaches  and  similar  animals ;  and  Mtfrmica 
amnivora  is  very  useful  in  Ceylon  in  destroying  the  former  insect,  the 
larger  ant,  and  the  white  ant.'^ 

You  are  not  perhaps  accustom^  to  regard  wasps  and  hornets  as  of 
EDv  use  to  us ;  but  they  certainly  destroy  an  infinite  number  of  flies  and 
other  annoying  insects.  The  year  1811  was  remarkable  for  the  small 
number  of  wasps,  though  many  females  appeared  in  the  spring,  scarcely 
any  neuters  bemg  to  be  seen  in  the  autumn*;  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  flies  in  many  places  were  so  extremely  nume- 
rous as  to  be  quite  a  nuisance.  Reaumur  has  observed  that  in  France 
the  butchers  are  very  glad  to  have  wasps  attend  their  stalls  for  the  sake  of 
their  services  in  driving  away  the  flesh-fly;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  Hector  St.  John's  American  Letters^  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  so  well  aware  of  their  utility  in  this  respect,  as  to 
suspend  in  their  sitting  rooms  a  hornet's  nest,  the  occupants  of  which 
prey  upon  the  flies  without  molesting  the  family.  There  are  other  de- 
vourers of  insects  in  their  perfect  state,  the  manners  and  food  of  whose 
larvae  we  are  unacquainted  with.  St.  Pierre  speaks  of  a  lady-bird,  but  it 
probably*  belonged  to  some  other  genus,  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  with  a 
nead  like  a  ruby,  which  he  saw  carry  off  a  butterfly.^  Linn6  informs  us 
that  dents  formicariui  devours  Anobium  perttnax.  A  fly  related  to  Panorpa 
communu  appears  created  to  instil  terror  into  the  pitiless  hearts  of  the 

i  Lair.  Hist.  Nat  z.  181. 

s  Linn,  Trans,  vi.  149.    Kirby,  Ibid.  ix.  42,  43. 

s  The  late  R.  Kittoe,  Esq. 

*  Voyages,  i.  185.  *  Perdval's  Ceylon,  307. 

*  Mr.  Knight  made  the  same  observation  in  1806,  and  supposes  the  scarcity  of 
nenters  arose  from  the  want  of  mides  to  impregnate  the  females.  FhUos,  Trans, 
1807,  p.  243. 

7  St.  Pierre,  Foy.  72. 
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tyrants  of  our  lakes  and  pools  —  the  alUdevouring  lAbeUulina}  The  Atiti 
also,  which  are  always  upon  the  chase,  seize  insects  with  their  anterior 
legs  and  suck  them  with  their  haustellum.  The  cognate  genus  Dioctria, 
particularly  D.  celandica,  prey  upon  Hymenoptera^  by  some  unknown 
means,  instantaneously  killing  the  insect  they  seize.  Many  species  also 
of  Empit,  whose  haustellum  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird,  carry  off'  in  it 
Tipulance  and  other  small  DipUra;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  you  can 
seldom  take  these  insects  in  coitu,  but  the  female  has  a  gnat,  some  fly,  or 
sometimes  a  beetle,  in  her  mouth.  Can  this  be  to  deposit  her  eggs  in,  as 
soon  as  they  are  impr^nated  by  the  male  ?  or  is  it  designed  for  the  nup- 
tial feast  ?  Even  Scatophaga  ttercoraria  and  tci/balaria,  and  probably  many 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  feed  upon  small  flies,  though  their  proboscis  does 
not  seem  so  well  adapted  for  animal  as  for  vegetable  food. 

The  most  unrelentmg  devourers  of  insects  appear  to  be  those  belonging 
to  my  fourth  division,  which  attack  them  under  njery  form.  These  begin 
the  work  of  destruction  when  they  are  larve,  and  continue  it  during  the 
whole  of  their  existence.  The  earwig  that  haunts  every  close  place  in 
our  gardens,  and  deBIes  whatever  it  enters,  probably  in  some  degree  makes 
up  for  its  ravages  by  diminishing  the  number  of  other  insects.  The 
cowardly  and  cruel  Mantu^  which  runs  away  from  an  ant,  will  destroy  in 
abundance  helpless  flies,  using  its  anterior  tibia,  with  which  the  thigh 
form  a  kind  of  forceps,  to  seize  its  prey.  The  water-scorpions  (A>pa, 
Ranatra^  and  Naucoru\  whose  fore^iegs  are  made  like  those  of  the  Mttniis, 
the  water-boatman  {NoUmecta\  which  always  swims  upon  its  back,  and 
Sigara,  all  live  by  rapine,  and  prey  upon  aquatic  insects.  Some  of  this 
tribe  are  so  savage  that  they  seem  to  love  destruction  for  its  own  sake 
One  ( Kepa  cintrea),  which  was  put  into  a  basin  of  water  with  several 
young  tad|K>les,  killed  them  all  without  attempting  to  eat  one. 

Those  remarkable  genera  of  the  tribe  of  water-bugs  (Hydrocoriite 
Latr.),  which  glide  over  the  surface  of  every  pool  with  such  rapidity,  beine 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  walking  upon  the  water,  Hydrometra,  Veda,  ana 
Gerrit,  subsist  also  upon  aquatic  insects.  A  large  number  of  the  land- 
bugs  (ficocorucB  Latr.;,  plunge  their  rostrum  into  the  larvs  of  Lepidop* 
tera,  and  suck  the  contents  of  their  bodies  ;  and  Eedwnut  personatus^ 
which  ought  on  that  account  to  be  encouraged,  is  particularlv  fond  of  the 
bed-bug,  as,  according  to  Kuhn,  \h  Pentatoma  bideni,  six  or  eight  of  which, 
shut  up  in  a  room  swarming  with  the  bed-bug,  for  several  weeks,  com- 
pletely extirpated  the  ktter.* 

But  of  all  the  insects  that  are  locomotive  and  pursue  their  prey  in 
every  state,  none  are  greater  enemies  of  their  fellow  tribes  than  the  Uhet^ 
Sulhutf  and  none  are  provided  with  more  (lowerful  and  singular  instruments 
of  assault.  In  the  larvae  and  pupa  states,  during  which  they  live  in  the 
water  and  prey  upon  aquatic  insects,  they  are  furnished  with  two  pair  of 
strong  jaws,  covered  by  a  kind  of  mask  armed  with  a  pair  of  forceps  or 
claws,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  pushing  from  it  to  eaten  anv 
thing  at  a  distance.'    When  an  aquatic  insect  passes  within  its  reach,  it 

1  heater,  L,  L  268.  note. 

s  Naiwforteher,  SL  6.  and  Fallen,  Hmipi.  8mte,  142.  qiiot«d  by  Westwood.  JIfnL 
Chi*,  of  Jn$,  it  4S6. 
s  Besom.  vL  400. 1 86-38. 
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suddenly  darts  forth  the  mask,  opens  the  forceps,  seizes  the  unfortunate 
victini,  and  brings  it  within  the  action  of  itsjnws. 

When  they  assume  the  imago  state,  their  habits  do  not,  like  those  of 
the  white  ants,  become  more  mild  and  gentle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
more  sanguinary  and  rapacious  than  ever ;  so  that  the  name  given  to  them 
in  England,  "  Dragon-flies,"  seems  much  more  applicable  than  "  Demoi- 
selles,'* by  which  the  French  distinguish  them.  Their  motions,  it  is  true, 
are  light  and  airy ;  their  dress  is  silky,  brilliant,  and  variegated,  and  trimmed 
with  the  finest  lace :  so  far  th^  resemblance  holds ;  but  their  purpose, 
except  at  the  time  of  love,  is  always  destruction,  in  which  surely  they 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  ladies.  I  have  been  much  amused  by  ob- 
serving the  proceedings  of  a  species  not  uncommon  here,  Anax  Imperator 
of  Dr.  Leach.  It  keeps  wheeling  round  and  round,  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pool  it  frequents.  If  one  of 
the  same  species  comes  in  its  way,  a  battle  ensues  ;  if  other  species  of 
Libelluiina  presume  to  approach,  it  drives  them  away,  and  it  is  continually 
engaged  in  catching  case-worm  flies  and  other  insects  (for  the  species  of 
this  tribe  all  catch  their  prey  when  on  the  wing,  and  their  large  eyes  seem 
given  them  to  enable  them  the  more  readily  to  do  this)  that  fly  over  the 
water,  pulling  ofi^  their  wings  with  great  adroitness,  and  devouring  in  an 
instant  the  contents  of  the  body.  From  the  number  of  insects  of  this 
tribe  which  are  everywhere  to  be  observed,  we  may  conjecture  how 
useful  they  must  be  in  preventing  too  great  a  multiplication  of  the  other 
species  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Lastly,  under  this  head,  not  to  dwell  upon  some  other  apterous  genera, 
devourers  of  insects,  as  the  scorpion  and  centipede,  Phalangiiwiy  GaleodeSy 
roust  be  enumerated  the  whole  world  of  Spiders,  extremely  numerous, 
both  in  species  and  individuals,  which  sulisist  eptirely  upon  insects, 
spreading  with  infinite  art  and  skill  their  nets  and  webs  to  arrest  the  flight 
of  the  heedless  and  unwary  summer  tribes  that  fill  the  air,  which  are 
hourly  caught  by  thousands  in  their  toils ;  one  of  them  {Theridium  13- 
guitatum  Rossi),  we  are  told,  even  attacking  the  redoubted  Scorpion.^ 

So  much  for  the  insect  benefactor^  to  whom  it  is  given  in  charge  to 
keep  the  animals  of  their  own  class  within  their  proper  limits;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  you  will  recognise  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Parent  in 
providing  such  an  army  of  counterchecks  to  the  natural  tendency  of  almost 
all  insects  to  incalculable  increase.  But  before  I  quit  this  subject  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  denominated  cannibal  nuecU,  since,  in 
spite  of  those  declaimers  who  would  persuade  us  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  preys  upon  his  own  species  *,  a  large  number  of  insects  are 
guilty  of  the  same  offence.  Reaumur  tells  us,  that  having  put  into  a  glass 
vessel  twenty  caterpillars  of  the  same  species,  which  he  was  careful  to 
supply  with  their  appropriate  food,  they  nevertheless  devoured  each  other 

1  Thiebaat  de  Bemeand's  Voyage  to  ElbOy  p.  81. 

3  <*  E*en  Tiger  M\  and  sallen  Bear 

llieir  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare. 
Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
And  toroB  the  fierce  pursait  on  Man." 

Scott's  Rokeby^  canto  ill.  1 
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until  one  only  survived  * ;  and  De  Geer  relates  several  similar  instances.^ 
The  younger  larvae  of  Calotonta  Sycophanta  often  take  advantage  of  the 
helpless  inactivity  into  which  the  gluttony  of  their  maturer  comrades  has 
thrown  them,  and  from  mere  wantonness,  it  nhould  seem,  when  in  no  need 
of  other  food,  pierce  and  devour  them.  A  ferocity  not  less  savage  exists 
amongst  the  Mantes^  These  insects  have  their  fore-legs  of  a  construction 
not  unlike  that  of  a  sabre ;  and  they  can  as  dexterously  cleave  their  anta* 

Snist  in  two,  or  cut  off  his  head  at  a  stroke,  as  the  most  expert  hussar, 
this  way  they  often  treat  each  other,  even  the  sexes  fighting  with  the 
most  savage  animosity.  Rose!  endeavoured  to  rear  several  specimens  of 
Jf.  rehgiosa,  but  always  failed,  the  stron^r  constantly  devouring  the 
weaker.^  This  ferocbus  propensity  the  Chmese  children  have,  according 
to  Mr.  Barrow,  employed  as  a  source  of  barbarous  amusement,  selling  to 
their  comrades  bamboo  cages  containing  each  a  Mantis,  which  are  put 
t<^ether  to  fight.  You  will  think  it  singular  that  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa  these  cruel  insects  have  obtained  a  character  for  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, and  even  sanctitv.  This  has  arisen  from  the  upright  or  sitting 
position,  with  the  fore-legs  bent,  assumed  in  watching  for  their  prey, 
which  the  vulgar  have  supposed  to  be  a  praying  posture,  and  hence  adopted 
the  belief  that  a  child  or  traveller  that  had  lost  his  road  would  be  guided 
by  taking  one  of  these  pious  insects  in  his  hand,  and  observing  what  way 
it  pointed.  Mania  fausla,  though  not  as  some  suppose  worshipped  by 
the  Hottentots,  u  jret  greatly  esteemed  by  them,  and  thev  regard  the 
person  upon  whom  it  alights  as  highly  fortunate.^  A  similar  unnatural 
ferocity  in  exhibited  by  Grtflhu  campesirii,  of  which,  having  put  the  sexes 
into  a  box,  I  found  on  examining  them  that  the  female  had  be^un  to  make 
her  meal  off  her  companion.  The  malign  aspect  of  the  scorpion  leads  us 
to  expect  from  it  unnyttural  cruelty,  and  its  manners  fulfil  this  expectation. 
Maupertuis  put  a  hundred  scorpions  together,  and  a  general  and  murderous 
battle  immediately  be^.  Almost  all  were  massacred  in  the  space  of  a 
few  days  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  devoured  by  the  survivors. 
He  inlorms  us  also  that  they  oflen  devour  their  own  offspring  as  soon  as 
they  are  born.'  Spiders  are  equally  ferocious  in  their  habits,  fighting 
•anguinarv  battles,  which  sometimes  end  in  the  death  of  both  combatants ; 
and  the  females  do  not  yield  to  the  Mantes  in  their  unnatural  cruelty  to 
their  mates.  Woe  be  to  the  male  spider  that,  after  an  union,  does  not 
with  all  speed  make  his  escape  from  the  fangs  of  his  partner  I  Nay,  De 
Geer  saw  one  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparatory  caresses  was  seised  by 
the  object  of  his  attentions,  enveloped  by  her  in  a  web,  and  then  devoured 
—  a  sight  which,  he  observes,  filled  him  with  horror  and  indignation.* 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  we  derive  from  the  insects  that  keep  each 
other  in  check.  Here  they  are  the  dtstroyers  to  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted ;  but  we  are  in  another  point  of  view  under  nearly  equal  obliga- 
tions to  the  destroyed:  for  they  are  insects,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  that 

t  Besoiniir,  iL  418.  llils  habit  is  well  known  to  our  practical  Lepidopteriats,  who 
have  given  the  name  of  the  Momtter  CatcrpilUr  to  one  of  these  cannibal  speciea ;  a 
memoir  upon  which  by  BIr.  Thrupp  was  lately  read  before  the  Entomological  Societv. 

«  De  Geer,  i.  688.  iii.  861.  v.  400.  vi  91.  *  Bteel,  iv.  96. 

«  Thonberg'a  TVuMbb  ii-  66. 

•  De  Geer,  viL  88&  •  Ibid.  180. 
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form  the  food  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  fishes,  and  of  birds  that  are 
not  more  valuable  to  us  as  articles  for  the  table,  than  as  the  songsters  that 
enliven  our  groves.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  details  which  this  view 
of  the  subject  involves,  I  ought  not  to  omit  pointing  out  to  you  that  many  . 
quadrupeds,  which,  though  not  all  of  direct  utility  to  us,  are  doubtless  of 
importance  in  the  scale  of  being,  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  insects. 

The  harmless  hedgehog  and  the  mole,  to  begin  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  series,  are  both  said  to  be  insectivorous  ^ ;  the  latter  devouring  large 
quantities  of  the  wire-worms.  The  greedy  swine  will  root  up  whole  acres 
in  search  of  the  grubs  of  cockchafers,  of  which  they  are  very  fond ; 
and  perhaps  the  good  the^  do  is  greater  than  the  harm,  if  their  attack  be 
confined  to  grass  that,  having  been  undermined  by  these  grubs,  would  soon 
die ;  the}'  also  dig  up  the  larvss  of  the  destructive  Cicada  septendecim, 
called  the  American  locust  ^  on  which,  when  in  their  perfect  state,  the 
squirrels  are  said  to  grow  fat.'  The  badger.  Lesser  informs  us,  will  eat 
beetles  ;  and  its  kinsman  the  bear  has  the  character  of  being  very  fond  of 
ants  and  of  honey ;  which  last  is  also  said  to  be  a  favourite  article  with  the 
fox,  who  has  sometimes  the  audacity  to  overturn  bee>hives,  and  even  to 
attack  wasps'  nests  in  search  of  it.    He  will  also  eat  beetles. 

Sparrman  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  the  honey-ratel  (Viverra 
meUivora),  which  has  a  particular  instinct  enabling  it  to  discover  bees,  and 
attack  them  in  their  entrenchments.  Near  sunset  the  ratel  will  sit  and 
hold  one  of  his  paws  before  his  eyes,  in  order  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the 
object  of  his  pursuit ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  his  peering  about  in 
this  manner,  he  sees  any  bees  flying,  he  knows  that  at  this  time  of  the  day 
they  are  making  for  their  habitations,  whither  he  follows  them,  and  so 
attains  his  end.  ^  Another  species  of  Viverra  (  F,  prehensilis)  is  also  reputed 
to  be  an  eager  insect  hunter.  The  young  armadillos  feed  on  a  species  of 
locust ;  but  no  quadruped  can  with  more  propriety  be  called  insectivorous 
than  the  ant-eaters  (^Myrmecophaga),  which,  as  their  name  imports,  live 
upon  ants.  The  great  ant-eater,  when  he  comes  to  an  ant-hill,  scratches 
it  up  with  his  long  claws,  and  then  unfolds  his  slender  worm-like  tongue  . 
(which  is  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  wet  with  saliva),  and  when  covered 
with  ants  draws  it  back  into  his  mouth  and  swallows  thousands  of  them 
alive,  renewing  the  operation  till  no  more  are  to  be  found.  He  also  cb'mbs 
trees  in  search  of  wood-lice  and  wild  honey.  Bats,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  always  flitting  about  in  summer  evenings,  hawking  for  insects :  and  the 
lemur  and  monkeys  will  also  eat  them. 

Insects  likewise  afford  a  favourite  kind  of  food  to  many  reptiles :  the 
tortoise ;  frogs  and  toads ;  and  lizards  too  of  different  kinds.  St.  Pierre 
mentions  a  small  and  verv  handsome  species  in  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
that  pursues  them  into  the  houses,  climbs  up  the  walls,  and  even  walks 
over  glass,  watching  with  great  patience  for  an  opportunity  of  catching 
them.^  The  common  snake  also  is  said  to  receive  part  of  its  nutriment 
from  them. 

But  to  revert  to  insects  as  indirectly  advantageous  to  us,  by  furnishing 
food  to  fishes  and  birds,  beginning  with  the  former. 

1  Bingley,  ii  374.  •  Bingley,  iii.  27. 

'  Colliason  in  PhUot,  Trant,  1763.  «  Sparrman,  ii.  180. 

*  St  Pierre,  Foy.  73. 
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Our  rivers  abound  with  jCtA  of  various  kinds,  which  at  particular  seasons 
derive  a  principal  part  of  their  food  from  insects,  as  the  mimerous  specie* 
of  the  salmon  and  carp  genus.  These  chiefly  prey  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  Tnchoplera,  in  their  larva  state  called  case-  or  caddis-worms,  and  in 
their  imago  may-flies  (though  this  last  denomination  propeil]>  belongs 
only  to  the  Sialii  lataria,  which  generally  appears  in  that  month)  and 
Ephement.  Besides  these,  the  waters  swarm  with  insects  of  every  order 
as  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  space  they  inhabit,  as  those  that  fill  the 
air,  which  form  the  sole  nutriment  of  multitudes  of  our  fish,  and  the  partial 
■upport  of  almost  all, 

Resumur  has  given  lis  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  inGoite  hostaof 
Epkcmerte  that  by  myriads  ot  millions  emerge  at  a  certain  aeason  of  the 
year  from  sone  of  the  rivers  in  France,  which,  as  it  is  weL  worth  your 
attention,  I  shall  abridge  for  you. 

These  insects,  in  their  first  and  intermediate  state,  are  aquatic  :  the; 
rather  live  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers  or  brooks  below  the  water,  so 
that  it  enters  into  their  habitation!,  which  they  seidom  quit ;  or  they  swim 
about  and  walk  upon  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  conceal  themselves  under 
stones  or  upon  pieces  of  stick.  Though  their  life,  when  th<.y  assume  the 
perfect  state,  is  usually  extremely  short,  some  being  disclosed  after  sunset, 
laying  th«r  eggs  and  dying  before  sunrise  j  and  man^  not  living  more  than 
three  hours  ;  yet  in  their  preparatory  state  their  existence  is  taucb  longer, 
in  some  one,  in  others  two,  in  others  even  three  yeara. 

The  different  species  assume  the  imago  at  diS&eat  times  of  the  j'ear ; 
but  the  same  species  appear  regularly  at  nearly  the  same  period  anoually, 
end  for  a  certain  number  of  days  fill  the  air  in  the  tteighbourfaood  of  the 
rivers,  emer^ng  also  from  the  water  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  Thoie 
which  Swammerdam  observed  b^an  to  fly  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  about  two  hours  before  sunset  ;  but  the  great  body  of  those 
noticed  by  Reaumur  did  not  appear  till  after  that  time ;  so  that  the  season 
of  different  harvests  is  not  better  known  to  the  farmer,  than  that  in  which 
the  Ephemera  of  a  particular  river  are  to  emerge  is  to  the  fisherman.  Yet 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  ibe  rise  or  fall  of  the  water,  and  other  cir* 
cumstancei  we  are  not  aware  of.  mar  accelerate  or  retard  their  appearance. 
Between  the  10th  and  l£th  of  Au^st  is  the  time  when  those  of  the  Seine 
end  Harne,  which  Keaumur  described,  are  expected  by  the  fishermen,  who 
call  them  mmna :  and  when  their  season  is  come,  they  say,  "  The  maniui 
be^ns  to  appear,  the  manna  fell  abundantly  such  a  nighti  — alluding,  by 
this  expression,  either  to  the  astoniahing  quantity  of  food  which  the 
Ephemere  afford  the  fish,  or  to  the  large  quantity  of  fish  which  they  then 

Beatunur  first  observed  these  insect*  Id  the  year  1738,  when  they  did 
not  lit-gin  to  show  themselves  in  numbers  till  the  18th  of  August,  On  the 
['.i\h.  hHviDg  received  notice fr-om  his  fishermen  that  the  Bies  had  appeared, 
he  Kol  into  his  b(wt  about  three  hours  before  sunset,  and  detached  from 
Uk.'  Ii.itiki  of  the  river  several  masses  of  earth  filled  ttith  )iupK,  which  be 
Jim  ii'lo  a  large  tub  full  of  water.  This  tub,  after  staying  in  the  boat  till 
iLl>i<i:r  eight  o'clock,  without  seetug  any  remark aUe  numb^  of  die  flies,  and 
111' 1 1!,  threatened  witli  a  storm,  he  caused  to  be  landed  and  placed  in  his 
[•rir.ii  I.  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  the  Hame.  Before  the  people  had  landed 
it,  :ii<  iKionishing  number  of  Bphemene  emerged  from  it.  Every  piece  of 
euTLii  that  was  above  the  iur£we  of  the  water  was  covered  by  them,  some 
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begmning  to  quit  their  slough,  others  prepared  to  fly,  and  others  already  on 
the  wing;  and  every  where  under  the  water  they  were  to  be  seen  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  forwardness.  The  storm  coming  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  amusing  scene ;  but  when  the  rain  ceased  to  fall,  he 
returned  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  with  which  he  had  ordered  the  tub 
to  be  covered  was  removed,  the  number  of  flies  appeared  to  be  greatly 
augmented,  and  kept  continually  increasing  ;  many  flew  away,  but  more 
were  drowned.  Those  already  transformed,  and  continually  transforming, 
would  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  have  made  the  tub  seem  full ; 
but  their  number  was  soon  very  much  enlarged  by  others  attracted  by  the 
li^t.  To  prevent  their  being  drowned,  he  caused  the  tub  to  be  again 
covered  with  the  cloth ;  and  over  it  he  held  the  light,  which  was  soon 
concealed  by  a  layer  of  these  flies,  that  might  have  been  taken  by  handfuls 
from  the  candlestick. 

But  the  scene  round  the  tub  was  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the 
wonderful  spectacle  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  excla- 
mations of  his  gardener  drew  the  illustrious  naturalist  thither :  and  such 
a  sight  he  had  never  witnessed,  and  could  scarcely  find  words  to  describe. 
**  The  myriads  of  Ephemerse,'*  says  he,  **  which  filled  the  air  over  the 
current  of  the  river,  and  over  the  bank  on  which  I  stood,  are  neither  to 
be  expressed  nor  conceived.  When  the  snow  falls  with  the  largest  flakes, 
and  with  the  least  interval  between  them,  the  air  is  not  so  full  of  them  as 
that  which  surrounded  us  was  of  Ephemerae.  Scarcely  had  I  remained  in 
one  place  a  few  minutes,  when  the  step  on  which  I  stood  was  quite  con- 
cealed with  a  layer  of  them  from  two  to  four  inches  in  depth.  Near  the 
lowest  step  a  surface  of  water  of  five  or  six  feet  dimensions  every  way  was 
entirely  and  thickly  covered  by  them  ;  and  what  the  current  carried  off 
was  continually  replaced.  Many  times  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my 
station,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  shower  of  Ephemerae,  which,  falling 
with  an  obliquity  less  constant  than  that  of  an  ordinary  shower,  struck 
continually,  and  m  a  manner  extremely  uncomfortable,  every  part  of  my 
face  —  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  were  filled  with  them."  To  hold  the 
flambeau  on  this  occasion  was  no  pleasant  office.  The  person  who  filled 
it  had  his  clothes  covered  in  a  few  moments  with  these  flies,  which  came 
from  all  parts  to  overwhelm  him.  Before  ten  o'clock  this  interesting 
spectacle  had  vanished.  It  was  renewed  for  some  nights  afterwards,  but 
the  flies  were  never  in  such  prodigious  numbers.  The  fishermen  allow 
only  three  successive  days  for  tne  great  fall  of  the  manna ;  but  a  few  flies 
appear  both  before  and  after,  their  number  increasing  in  one  case,  in  the 
other  diminishing.  Whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere^ 
whether  it  be  cold  or  hot,  these  flies  invariably  anpear  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening,  that  is,  between  a  quarter  and  halt-past  eight ;  towards  nine 
they  begin  to  fill  the  air;  in  the  following  half-hour  they  are  in  the 
greatest  numbers ;  and  at  ten  there  are  scarcely  any  to  be  seen.  So  that 
in  less  than  two  hours  this  infinite  host  of  flies  emerge  from  their  parent 
stream,  fill  the  air,  perform  their  appointed  work,  and  vanish.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  them  falls  into  the  river,  where  the  fish  have  their 
grand  festival  and  the  fishermen  a  eood  harvest.^ 

Under  this  head  I  may  observe  how  much  the  patient  angler  is  indebted 
to  insects  for  some  of  his  choicest  baits,  for  the  best  opportunities  of 

>  Reaam.vi.479— 487. 
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this  purpose  is  bony  at  the  end  and  barbed,  and  furnished  with  a  curious 
apparatus  of  muscles  to  enable  them  to  throw  it  forward  with  great  force. 
Some*  species  spit  the  insects  on  their  tongue,  and  thus  bring  them  into 
their  mouth.  In  America,  the  tree-creeper  is  furnished  with  a  box  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  to  entice  it  to  build  in  gardens,  which  it  is  found  to  be 
particularly  useful  in  clearing  from  noxious  insects. 

Amonest  the  GralltB  or  Waders,  many  of  the  long-billed  birds  eat  the 
larvae  orinsects  as  well  as  worms  ^  and  they  form  also  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  food  of  our  domestic  poultry,  especially  turkeys,  which  may  be 
daily  seen  busily  engaged  in  hunting  for  them,  and,  as  well  as  ducks,  will 
greedily  devour  the  lareer  insects,  as  cockchafers,  and  in  North  America, 
Cictuke.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  much  amused,  one  day  in  July,  with  observing 
a  cow  which  had  taken  refuge  in  a  pond,  probably  firom  the  gad-fly,  and 
was  standing  nearly  up  to  its  belly  in  water.  A  fleet  of  ducks  surrounded 
it,  which  kept  continually  jumping  at  the  flies  that  alighted  upon  it.  The 
cow,  as  if  sensible  of  the  service  they  were  rendering  her,  stood  perfectly 
still,  though  assailed  and  pecked  on  all  sides  bv  them.  The  partridge 
takes  her  young  brood  to  an  ant-hill,  where  they  feast  upon  the  larvse  and 
pupe,  which  Swammerdaro  informs  us  were  sold  at  market  in  his  time  to 
feed  various  kinds  of  birds.)  Dr.  Clarke  also  mentions  having  seen  them, 
as  well  as  the  ants  themselves,  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market  at  Moscow, 
as  a  food  for  nightingales.'  Latreille  tells  us  that  singing  birds  are  fed  in 
France  with  the  larvae  of  the  horse-ant  {Formica  ru/ai). 

But  the  Linnean  order  of  Paueret  affords  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
sectivorous birds;  indeed  almost  all  the  species  of  this  order,  except 
perhaps  the  pigeon-tribe,  and  the  cross-bill,  and  other  Loxis,  more  or 
less  eat  insects.  Amongst  the  ihrush  tribe,  the  blackbird,  though  he  will 
have  his  share  of  our  gooseberries  and  currants,  assists  greatly  in  clearing 
our  gardens  of  caterpillars ;  and  the  locust-eating  thrush  is  still  more 
useful  in  the  countries  subject  to  that  dreadful  pest ;  these  birds  never 
appear  but  with  the  locusts,  and  then  accompany  them  in  astonishing 
numbers,  preying  upon  them  in  their  larva  state.  The  common  sparrow, 
though  proscribed  as  a  most  mischievous  bird,  destroys  a  vast  number  of 
insects.  Bradley  has  calculated  that  a  single  pair,  havmg  young  to  mwn* 
tain,  will  destroy  3360  caterpillars  in  a  week.'  They  also  prey  upon 
butterflies  and  other  winged  insects.  The  fly-catchers  {Mtucicapa)^  and 
the  warblers  (MotacUIa'),  which  include  our  sweetest  songsters,  are  almost 
entirely  supported  by  msects;  so  that  were  it  not  for  these  despised 
creatures  we  should  be  deprived  of  some  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  and 
half  the  interest  and  delight  of  our  vernal  walks  would  be  done  away. 
Our  groves  would  no  longer  be  vocal ;  our  little  domestic  favourites  the 
red-breast  and  the  wren  would  desert  us;  and  the  heavens  would  be  de- 
populated. We  should  lose  too  some  of  the  most  esteemed  dainties  of  our 
ubles,  one  of  which,  the  wheat-ear,  is  said  to  be  attracted  to  our  downs 
by  a  particular  insect.^  Lastly,  insects  are  the  sole  food  of  swallows, 
which  are  always  on  the  wing  hawking  for  them,  and  their  6ight  is  regulated 
by  that  of  their  prey.  When  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  clear,  and  their 
small  game  flies  high,  they  seek  the  skies :  when  moist,  and  the  insects  are 
low  or  upon  the  ground,  they  descend,  and  just  skim  the  surfiice  of  the  earth 

I  Bib.  Not  L  126.  b.  *  Troveb,  i.  110. 

s  Rtmm.  ii  i08.  «  Bingley,  ii  374. 
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and  waters ;  and  thus  by  their  flight  are  regarded  as  prognosticating  Mr 
or  wet  weather.  I  was  one  summer  much  interested  and  amused  by  ob- 
serving the  tender  care  and  assiduity  with  which  an  old  swallow  supplied 
her  young  with  this  kind  of  food.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  young 
brood,  that,  having  left  their  nest  before  they  were  strong  enough  to  take 
wing,  were  stationed  on  the  lead  which  covers  a  bay-window  in  my 
house.  The  mother  was  |)erpetually  going  and  returning,  putting  an  insect 
into  the  mouth  first  of  one,  then  of  the  others  in  succession,  all  fluttering 
and  opening  their  mouths  to  receive  her  gift.  She  was  scarcely  ever  more 
than  a  minute  away,  and  continued  her  excursions  as  long  as  we  had  time 
to  observe  her.  When  the  little  ones  were  satisfied,  they  put  their  heads 
under  their  wings  and  went  to  sleep.  The  number  of  insects  caught  by 
this  tribe  is  inconceivable.  But  it  is  not  in  summer  only  that  birds  derive 
their  food  from  the  insect  tribes :  even  in  winter  the  pupie  of  Lepidojytera^ 
as  Mr.  White  tells  us,  are  the  grand  support  of  those  that  have  a  soft 
bilLi 

I  shall  close  my  list  of  the  indirect  benefits  derived  from  insects,  by  ad- 
verting to  the  very  singular  apparent  subserviency  of  some  of  them  to  the 
functions  of  certain  vegetables. 

You  well  know  that  some  plants  are  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  catching 
^^s.  These  vegetable  MtucicapcBf  which  have  been  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Barton  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  published  an  ingenious  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject ^  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  —  First,  those  that  entrap  insects 
by  the  irritability  of  their  stamina,  which  close  upon  them  when  touched. 
Under  this  head  come  Apocynum  androasmifolium,  Asclepias  tyriaca  and 
curauavica^  Nerium  oleander^  and  a  grass  described  by  Michaux  under  the 
name  of  Leersia  ierUicularit,  The  second  class  includes  those  which 
entrap  them  by  some  viscosity  of  the  plant,  as  many  species  of  Rhododen" 
dron,  Kalmia,  Robinia^  Silene^  Lythrum^  Popuhu  oaltamifera,  &c.'  And 
under  the  third  class  will  arrange  those  which  ensnare  by  their  leaves, 
whether  from  some  irritability  in  them,  as  in  ZHoruea,  Drotera,  &c.,  or 
merely  from  their  forming  hollow  vessels  containing  water  into  which  the 
flies  are  enticed  either  by  their  carrion-like  odour,  or  the  sweet  fluid  which 
many  of  them  secrete  near  the  faux ;  as  in  Sarracema,  Nepenthes,  Aqua" 
rium,  Cephalottu,  &c.,  the  tubular  leaves  of  which  are  usually  found  stored 
with  putrefying  insects.  In  this  last  class  may  be  placed  the  common  Di- 
ptacut  of  this  country,  the  connate  leaves  of  which  form  a  kind  of  basin 
round  the  stem  that  retains  rain-water,  in  which  many  insects  are  drowned. 
To  these  a  fourth  class  might  be  add^,  consisting  of  those  plants  whose 
flowers,  smelling  like  carrion  {Stapelia  htrsuta,  &c.),  entice  flies  to  lay  their 
eggs  upon  them,  which  thus  perish. 

The  number  of  ifl^ects  tnus  destroyed  is  prodigious.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  flower  of  the  MuadcaptB  tuclepiadea:  that  has  not 
entrapped  its  victim,  and  some  of  them  in  the  United  States  closely  cover 
hundreds  of  acres  together. 

1  White's  Sdbornet  i.  181.  >  PkiloB,  Mag.  xxxiz.  107. 

s  Small  flies  are  sometimes  found  sticking  to  the  glntinous  stigma  of  some  of  the 
Orchides  like  birds  on  a  limed  twig  (Sprengel,  JEntdeektet  GeheimnisBf  21.);  snd 
ants  are  not  unfrequently  detained  in  the  milkv  jaice  which  the  toach  of  even  their 
light  feet  causes  to  exade  from  the  calyxes  oi  the  common  garden  lettuce. — Ann* 
o/J3oL  ii.  590. 
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What  may  be  the  precise  use  of  this  facalt^  is  not  so  apparent.  Dr. 
Barton  doubts  whether  the  flowers  that  catch  insects,  being  only  tempo- 
rary organs,  can  derive  any  nutriment  from  them  ;  and  be  does  not  think  it 
probable  that  the  leaves  of  Dhneta,  Sic,  which  are  usually  found  in  rich 
boggy  soil,  can  have  any  need  of  additional  stimulus.  As  nothing,  how- 
ever, is  made  in  vain,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  ensnared  insects 
are  subservient  to  some  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  plants 
which  are  endowed  witll  the  faculty  of  taking  them,  though  we  may  be 
ignorant  what  that  purpose  is ;  and  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight's,  nur- 
seryman in  King's  Road,  London,  seems  to  prove  that,  in  the  case  of 
Diomea  at  least,  the  very  end  in  view,  contrary  to  Dr.  Barton's  supposi- 
tion, is  the  supplying  the  leaves  with  animal  manure ;  for  he  found  that 
a  plant  upon  wnose  leaves  he  laid  fine  filaments  of  raw  beef  was  much 
more  luxuriant  in  its  growth  than  others  not  so  treated.'  Possibly  the 
air  evolved  from  the  putrefying  insects  with  which  Sarracema  purpurea  is 
sometimes  so  filled  as  to  scent  the  atmosphere  round  it,  may  be  in  a  similar 
manner  favourable  to  its  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  insects  which  are  found  in  the  tubular  leaves  of  this  and 
similar  plants  enter  into  them  voluntarily ;  but  Sir  James  Smith  mentions 
a  curious  fact,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  they  are  deposited 
by  other  species.  One  of  the  gardeners  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden 
observed  an  insect,  from  the  description  one  of  the  Crabronida,  which 
dragged  several  large  flies  to  the  Sarracejua  adunca,  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  forced  them  under  the  lid  or  cover  of  its  leaf,  deposited  them  in 
its  tubular  part,  which  was  half  filled  with  water ;  and  on  examination  all 
the  leaves  were  found  crowded  with  dead  or  drowning  flies.^  What  was 
the  object  of  this  singular  manoeuvre  does  not  seem  very  obvious.  At  the 
first  guince  one  might  suppose  that,  having  deposited  an  egg  in  the  flv,  it 
intended  to  avail  itself  of  the  tube  of  the  leaf  instead  of  a  burrow.  Yet 
we  know  of  no  such  strange  deviation  from  natural  instinct,  which  would 
be  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  insect  was  European,  while  the  plant 
was  American,  and  growing  in  a  hot-house.  And,  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
seem  very  likely  that  the  insect  would  commit  her  egg  to  the  tube  without 
having  previouslv  examined  it ;  in  which  case  she  must  have  discovered  it 
to  be  half  full  ot  water,  and  consequently  unfit  for  her  purpose.  It  is  not 
so  wonderful  that  many  large  flies  should,  as  Professor  Barton  informs  us, 
drop  their  eggs  into  the  Ascidia  furnished  with  dead  carcasses ;  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  Dytisci  oviposit  in  them  ;  for  the  SqmUa,  which 
Rumphius  found  there,  was  probably  one  of  their  larvs,  this  being  the 
old  name  for  them.* 

However  problematical  the  agency  of  insects  caught  by  plants  as  to  their 
nutrimaU,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  species jsenorm  an  important 
fimction  with  regard  to  their  impregtuUkm^  which  inRed  without  their  aid 
would  in  some  cases  never  take  place  at  all.  Thus,  for  the  due  fertilisation  of 
the  common  Barberry  {Berberu  vulgans),  it  is  necessary  that  the  irritable 
stamens  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  pbtil  by  the  application 
of  some  stimulus  to  the  base  of  the  filament ;  but  this  would  never  take 
place  were  not  insects  attracted  by  the  melliferous  ghinds  of  the  flower  to 

>  EkmeuiM  ofthg  Seiemee  of  Botany,  62. 
*  Smith's  IntrwiMetiom  to  Boiatt^t  195 
s  Mottflet,  819. 
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insinuate  themselves  amongst  the  filaments,  and  thus,  while  seeking  their 
own  foody  unknowingly  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature  in  another  de- 
partment. ^ 

The  agency  of  these  little  operators  is  not  less  indispensable  in  the 
beautiful  tribe  of  Iris,  In  these,  as  appears  from  the  obsesvations  of 
Koi  renter,  the  true  stigma  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  a  transverse 
membrane  (arcia  eminent  of  £biller),  which  is  stretched  across  the  middle 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  petal-like  expansion  c^tyle-flag,  the  whole  of 
which  haa  been  often  improperly  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  office  of  a  stigma. 
Now,  as  the  anther  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  style-flag  which  covers 
it,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  stigma,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  off 
from  all  access  to  it  by  the  intervening  barrier  formed  by  the  arcuM  eminetu^ 
it  is  clear  that  but  for  some  extraneous  agency  the  pollen  could  never 
possibly  arrive  at  the  place  of  its  destination.  In  this  case  the  humbie-bee 
IS  the  operator.  Led  by  insimct,  or,  as  the  ingenious  Sprengel  supposes, 
by  one  of  those  fioney  marks  (Safimaal)  or  spots  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  corolla,  which,  according  to  him,  are  placed  in  many  flowers 
expressly  to  guide  insects  to  the  nectaiies,  she  pushes  herself  between  the 
stiff  style-flag  and  elastic  petal,  which  last,  while  she  is  in  the  interior, 
presses  her  close  to  the  anther,  and  thus  causes  her  to  brush  off  the  pollen 
with  her  hairy  back,  which  ultimately,  though  not  at  once,  conveys  it  to 
the  stigma.  Having  exhausted  the  nectar,  she  retreats  backwards :  and 
in  doing  this  is  indeed  pressed  by  the  petal  to  the  arcui  emmeru  ;  but  it  is 
only  to  its  lower  or  negative  surface,  which  cannot  influence  impregnation. 
She  now  takes  her  way  to  the  second  petal,  and  insinuating  herself  under 
its  style-flagy  her  back  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  true  stigma,  which 
is  thus  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  first  visited  anther;  and  in 
this  manner  migrating  fi-om  one  part  of  the  corolla  to  another,  and  from 
flower  to  flower,  she  fructifies  one  with  pollen  gathered  in  her  search  afler 
honey  in  another.  Sprengel  found  that  not  only  are  insects  indispensable 
in  fructifying  the  different  species  of  Iris,  but  that  some  of  them,  as  /. 
xiphium,  require  the  agency  of  the  larger  humble-bees,  which  alone  are 
strong  enough  to  force  their  way  beneath  the  style-flag ;  and  hence,  as 
these  insects  are  not  so  common  as  many  others,  this  Iris  is  often  barren, 
or  bears  imperfect  seeds.'  Sprengel  also  contends,  that  insects  are  essen- 
tially necessary  in  the  impregnation  of  AicUpiadecB :  in  which  opinion  he 
is  confirmed  by  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Robert 
Brown,  Esq.,  who  states '  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agency  of 
insects  is  very  frequently,  though  not  always,  employed  in  the  fecundation 
of  OrcfadetBy  "  but  that  in  those  Asdepiadeee  that  nave  been  fully  examined, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  their  assistance  is  manifest." 

Aristolochia  clematitit^  according  to  Professor  Willdenow,  is  so  formed, 
that  the  anthers  of  themselves  cannot  impregnate  the  stigma ;  but  this 
important  afl&ir  is  devolved  upon  a  particular  species  of  gnat  (Cecidomyia 
pennicomis).  The  throat  of  the  flower  is  lined  with  dense  hair,  pointing 
downward,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  funnel  or  entrance  like  that  of  some 
kinds  of  mouse-traps,  through  which  the  insects  may  easily  enter,  but  not 

^  Smith's  Tracts,  165.    KOlreuter,  Ann.  ofBot,  ii.  9. 

*  Cbr.  Conr.  Sprengel,  Entdecktes  Gtheimnisst  &c.  Berlin,  1798,  4to. ;  qaoted  in 
Ann.  ofBot.  i  414. 

*  On  the  Organs  and  Mods  of  Fecundation  in  Orchidecs  and  Asclrpiadece.    Linn. 
Trans,  xvi.  731. 
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return  ;  several  creep  in,  and,  uneasy  at  their  confinement,  are  constantly 
moving  to  and  fro,  and  so  deposit  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma ;  but  when 
the  work  entrusted  to  them  is  completed,  and  impregnation  has  taken 
place,  the  hair  which  prevented  their  escape  shrinks,  and  adheres  closely 
to  the  sides  of  the  flower,  and  these  little  go-betweens  of  Flora  at  length 
leave  their  prison.^  Sir  James  Smith  supposes  that  it  is  for  want  of  some 
insect  of  this  kind  that  ArUtoiochia  npho  never  forms  fruit  in  this  country. 

Equally  important  is^e  agency  of  insects  in  fructifying  the  plants  of  the 
launean  classes  Monceda^  Diceda^  Pofygamia,  in  which  the  stamens  are  in 
one  blossom  and  the  pistil  in  another.  In  exploring  these  for  honey  and 
pollen,  which  last  is  tne  food  of  several  insects  besides  bees',  it  becomes 
mvolved  in  the  hair  with  which  in  many  cases  their  bodies  seem  provided 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  germen  requiring  it«  ferti- 
lising influence.  Sprengel  supposes  that  with  this  view  some  plants  have 
particular  insects  appropriated  to  them  ;  as  to  the  dicecious  nettle  Caihe' 
reies  urticte,  to  the  toad-flax  Catheretet  gramdus^  both  minute  beetles,  &c. 
Whether  the  operations  of  Cymps  psenes  be  of  that  advantage  in  fertilising 
the  fig  which  tne  cultivators  of  that  fruit  in  the  East  have  long  supposed, 
is  doubted  by  Hasselquist  and  Olivier*,  both  competent  observers,  who 
have  been  on  the  spot.^  Our  own  gardeners,  however,  will  admit  their 
obligations  to  bees  m  setting  their  cucumbers  and  melons,  to  which  they 
find  the  necessity  of  themselves  conveying  pollen  from  a  male  flower,  when 
the  early  season  of  the  year  precludes  the  assistance  of  insects.  Sprengel 
asserts  that,  apparently  with  a  view  to  prevent  hybrid  mixtures,  insects 
which  derive  tneir  honey  or  pollen  from  different  plants  indiscriminately 
will,  during  a  whole  day,  confane  their  visits  to  that  species  on  which  they 
first  fixed  m  the  morning,  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  it*;  and 
the  same  observation  was  long  since  made  with  respect  to  bees  by  our 
countryman  Dobbs.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  flowers  which  we  vainly  think  are 

M  _  bom  to  blush  nnseen. 
And  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,** 

though  unvisited  by  the  lord  of  the  creation,  who  boasts  that  they  were 
made  for  him^  have  nevertheless  myriads  of  insect  visitants  and  admirers, 
which,  though  they  pilfer  their  sweets,  contribute  to  their  fertility. 

1  am,  &c. 

1  GrvndrtM  dtr  Kr^mterkMndt,  853.  A  writer,  however,  in  the  Annmal  Ifedicai 
Recigw  (ii.  400.)  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  fact,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  never 
liod  C.  iMwucomu,  though  A»  eiematiHi  has  produced  fruit  two  ^ears  at  Brompton. 
Meigen  (Dipt  L  100.  e.)  places  this  amongst  his  doabtftil  Ceeukm^fkt.  Fabricius 
considers  it  as  a  OdnmommM, 

'  I  have  frequently  obaerved  Dtrmtttu  flaoe»een$t  £nt  Brit  (S^mnui^  eat  both 
the  petals  and  stamens  of  SuBaria  holoiteum;  and  MordeUm  wiU  open  the  anthers 
vith  the  securiform  joints  of  their  palpi  to  get  at  the  pollen. 

'  Haaaelquist's  TraotU,  253.    Latr.  UUL  NaL  xiii.  204. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  various  opinions  on  this  disputed  point,  see  an  interest- 
ing article  bv  Mr.  Westwood  in  Tratu,  EnL  Soe.  Lond.  ii.  214—224. 

•  Willd.  (Snmdnm,  852.  •  PkU.  Tmtu.  zlvL  586 
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BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  INSECT& 


BISBCT  BENEFITS. 

My  last  letter  was  devoted  to  the  indirect  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  insects ;  in  the  present  1  shall  enumerate  those  of  a  more  direct  nature 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  them,  beginning  with  their  use  as  the  food  of 
man,  in  which  respect  they  are  of  more  importance  than  you  may  have 
conceived. 

One  class  of  animals,  which,  till  very  lately,  have  been  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  entomological  world,  1  mean  the  Crustacea,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  genus  Cancer  of  Linne,  are  universally  reckoned  amongst  our 
greatest  dainties  ;  and  they  who  would  turn  with  disgust  from  a  locust  or 
the  grub  of  a  beetle,  feel  no  symptoms  of  nausea  when  a  lobster,  crab,  or 
shrimp  is  set  before  them.  The  fact  is,  that  habit  has  reconciled  us  to  the 
eating  of  these  last,  which,  viewed  in  themselves,  with  their  threatening 
claws  and  many  feet,  are  really  more  disgusting  than  the  former.  Had  the 
habit  been  reversed,  we  should  have  viewed  the  former  with  appetite  and 
the  latter  with  abhorrence,  as  do  the  Arabs,  '*  who  are  as  much  astonished 
'  at  our  eating  crabs,  lobsters,  and  oysters,  as  we  are  at  their  eating  locusts.**^ 
That  this  would  have  been  the  case  is  clear,  at  least  as  far  as  regards 
the  former  position,  from  the  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  which,  begging  you  to  lay  aside  your  English 
prejudices,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  ;  first  observing  by  the  way,  that 
the  insects  used  as  food,  generally  speaking,  live  on  vegetable  substances, 
and  are  consequently  much  more  select  and  cleanly  in  their  diet  than  the 
swine  or  the  duck,  which  form  a  favourite  part  of  ours.' 

Many  larvae'  that  belong  to  the  order  Coleoptera  are  eaten  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.     The  grub  of  the  palm-weevil  {Cordylia^  palmarum\ 

1  Walpole  in  Clarke's  TraveUt  ii  187.  Even  Mr.  Boyle  speaks  with  abhorrence 
of  eating  raw  oysters. — Walton's  An^r,  Life,  p.  12. 

3  See  a  long  and  interesting  paper  by  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Hope  upon  edible  insects 
in  the  TVaru.  Ent.  Soc  (vol.  iii.  part  2.). 

s  Baron  Unmboldt  asks  (^Ferton,  Narr,  YI.  i.  8.  note)  —  **  What  are  those  worms 
(^Loul  in  Arabic)  which  Captain  Lyon,  the  fellow-traveller  of  my  brave  and  tmfor- 
tnnate  friend  Mr.  Ritchie,  found  in  the  pools  of  the  desert  of  Fezzan,  which  served 
the  Arabs  for  food,  and  which  have  the  taste  of  eamartf  Are  they  not  insects'  eggs 
resembling  the  Aguautle,  which  I  saw  sold  in  the  nvarkets  of  Mexico,  and  which  are 
collected  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco?"  For  this  latter  fact  he  refers  to 
the  Gazeta  de  LUteratura  de  Mexico,  1794,  iii.  No.  26.  p.  201.  It  appears  trom  this 
note  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  that  insects  are  used  as  food  in  their  egg  as  well  as 
their  other  states. 

*  Herbst  and  Schtoherr  call  this  distinct  genus  Ehyncophorut;  but  as  this  is  too 
near  the  name  of  the  tribe  {Rhyncophora),  we  have  adopted  Thunberg's  name 
altering  the  termination,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cordglej  a  genus  of  Lizards. 
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which  is  the  size  of  the  thumb,  has  been  long  in  request  in  both  the  Indies. 
£lian  speaks  of  an  Indian  king,  who  for  a  dessert,  instead  of  fruit,  set 
before  his  Grecian  guests  a  roasted  worm  taken  from  a  plant,  probably  the 
larva  of  this  insect,  which  he  says  the  Indians  esteem  very  delicious  —  a 
character  that  was  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  tasted  it.^  Ma- 
dame Merian  has  figured  one  of  these  larvae,  and  says  that  the  natives  of 
Surinam  roast  and  eat  them  as  something  very  exquisite.'  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  resided  a  good  deal  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  palm  grub 
is  called  Grugru,  informs  me  that  the  late  Sir  John  La  Forey,  who  was 
somewhat  of  an  epicure,  was  extremely  fond  of  it  when  properly  cooked. 

The  larvae  also  of  the  larger  species  of  the  capricom  tribe  (Cerambjfx  l^.; 
IJongicomct  Latr.)  are  accounted  very  great  delicacies  in  many  countries ; 
and  the  Cossus  of  Pliny,  which  he  tells  us  the  Roman  epicures  fattened 
with  flour',  most  probably  belonged  to  this  tribe.  Lion^  indeed,  following 
the  opinion  of  Rav\  supposes  the  caterpillar  of  the  great  goat-moth,  the 
anatomy  of  which  has  been  so  wonderfully  traced  by  the  eye  and  pencil  of 
the  incomparable  Lyonet,  to  be  the  Cossus.  But  there  seems  a  strong 
reason  against  this  opinion ;  for  Linn^*s  Cossus  lives  most  commonly  in 
the  willow,  PIiny*s  in  the  oak ;  and  the  former  is  a  very  disagreeable,  uglv, 
and  fetid  larva,  not  very  likely  to  attract  the  Roman  epicures.  Probably 
they  were  the  larvae  of  Pnonui  coriaritu,  which  1  have  myself  extracted  from 
the  oak,  or  of  one  of  its  congeners.^  The  grub  of  P.  damicomis,  which 
is  of  the  thickness  of  a  man*s  finger,  is  eaten  at  Surinam,  in  America,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  both  by  whites  and  blacks,  who  empty,  wash,  and  roast 
them,  and  find  them  delicious.*  Mr  Hall  informs  me,  that  in  Jamaica  this 
grub  is  called  Macauco^  and  is  in  request  at  the  principal  tables.  A  simi- 
lar insect  is  dressed  at  Mauritius  under  the  name  of  Moutac,  which  the 
whites  as  well  as  negroes  eat  greedily.^  The  larva  of  P,  cervicomit^  is, 
according  to  Linn^,  held  in  equal  estimation :  and  that  of  Acanthocinus 
tri&uiui,  when  roasted,  forms  an  article  of  food  in  Africa.*  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  species  of  this  genus  might  be  safely  eaten,  as  well  as  many 
other  grubs  of  Coltoptera;  and  although  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  recom- 
mend with  Reaumur*,  that  the  larvae  ofOrycies  naswomit  should  be  sought 
for  **daM  let  couches  dejumier,**  yet  I  think  with  Dr.  Darwin  >^,  that  those 
of  the  cockchafer  which  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass,  or  the  perfect  in- 
sects themselves,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
cats,  and  turkeys  and  other  birds,  devour  them,  are  no  despicable  bonne 

1  iEllan,  JSTuf.  L  ziv.  c.  18. ;  quoted  in  Reanm.  iL  843. 

«  Itu.  Sur.  48.  s  Hiti.  Nat  1.  zviL  c.  24. 

«  Wisdom  of  God^  9th  ed.  807.  Ray  first  adoDtad  the  opinion  here  maintained, 
that  the  Coisi  were  the  burs  of  some  beetle ;  out  afterwards,  fW>m  observing  in 
the  caterpillar  of  Cotnt$  lipt^»da  a  power  of  retracting  its  prolegs  within  the  Iwdy, 
he  conjectured  that  thebexapod  larva  from  Jamaica  (Pnonttfaajniconiisf),  given 
him  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  might  have  the  same  faculty,  and  so  be  the  caterpillar  of  a 
Bombyx. 

*  Amorenx  has  collected  the  different  opinions  of  entomolndsts  on  the  subject  of 
Pltnv*s  Cossus,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  Qtrtfylia  foltnarum  by 
Geodroy;  of  Lmeanui  cervus  by  Scopoli,  and  cf  PrioKUB  damicomu  by  Dmry. 
The  first  and  last,  being  neither  natives  of  Italy,  nor  inhabiting  the  oak,  are  out  of 
the  question.  The  lurva  of  Lueanut  ctrvua  and  Prumm$  coriarimM,  which  are  found 
in  the  oak  as  well  as  in  other  trees,  may  each  have  been  eaten  under  this  name,  as 
their  difl^erence  would  not  be  disoemtble  either  to  collectors  or  cooks. —  Amorenx,  164. 

<^  Merian,  Ins.  Smr.  24.  ^  St  Pierre,  Toy.  72.  »  Smeatbman,  82. 

•  Reanm.  ii  844.  >o  FhytoL  864. 
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boucie,  might  be  added  to  our  entremets.  This  would  be  one  means  of 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  these  occasionally  destructive  animals.  The 
Mexican  Indians,  according  to  M.  Vasselet  and  Madame  Salle  and  her 
son,  who  have  transmitted  such  numbers  of  fine  insects  from  Mexico  to 
M.  Chevrolat  of  Paris,  prepare  a  liquor  from  a  beetle  {Cicindela  curvata) 
by  macerating  it  in  water  or  spirit,  which  they  apparently  use  as  a  stimu- 
lating beverage.^ 

In  the  next  order  of  insects,  the  Orihoptera,  the  Gryllus,  or  locust  tribe, 
as  they  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of  food,  so  as  some  recompense  they 
furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  it  to  numerous  nations.  They  are  re- 
corded to  have  done  this  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  some  Ethiopian 
tribes  having  been  named  from  this  circumstance  ^(T/6fo;;/2agt  (locust-eaters).' 
Pliny  also  relates  that  they  were  in  high  esteem  as  meat  amongst  the  Par- 
.  thians.'  Hasselquist,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  which  he  made  on  this 
subject  with  respect  to  the  Arabs,  was  informed  that  at  Mecca,  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  corn,  as  a  substitute  for  flour  they  would  grind  locusts  in 
their  hand-mills,  or  pound  them  in  stone  mortars ;  that  they  mixed  this 
flour  with  water  into  a  dough,  and  make  their  cakes  of  it,  which  they 
baked  like  their  other  bread.  He  adds,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
eat  locusts  when  there  is  no  famine ;  but  then  they  boil  them  first  a  good 
while  in  water,  and  afterwards  stew  them  with  butter  into  a  kind  of  fri- 
cassee of  no  bad  flavour.^  Leo  Africanus,  as  quoted  by  Bochart,  eives 
a  similar  account.'  Sparrman  informs  us  that  the  Hottentots  are  highly 
rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  the  locusts  in  their  country,  although  they 
destroy  all  its  verdure,  eating  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  get  visibly 
fatter  than  before,  and  making  of  their  eggs  a  brown  or  cofice-coloured 
soup.  He  also  relates  a  curious  notion  which  they  have  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  locusts — that  they  proceed  from  the  good-will  of  a  great 
master-conjuror  a  long  way  to  the  north,  who  having  removed  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  a  certain  deep  pit,  lets  loose  these  animals  to  be  food 
for  them.^  This  is  not  unlike  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  of  the  origin  of  the  symbolical  locusts,  which  are  said  to 
ascend  upon  an  angel's  opening  the  pit  of  the  abyss.^  Clenard,  in  his  let- 
ters quoted  by  Bochart,  says  that  they  bring  waggon-loads  of  locusts  to 
fez,  as  a  usual  article  of  food.^  Major  Moor  informs  me,  that  when  the 
cloud  of  locusts  noticed  in  a  former  letter  visited  the  Mahratta  country, 
the  common  people  salted  and  ate  them.  This  was  anciently  the  custom 
with  many  of  the  Afiican  nations,  seme  of  whom  also  smoked  them.®  They 
appear  even  to  have  been  an  article  of  food  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Greece  ^^;  and  on  a  subject  so  well  known,  to  quote  no  other  writers, 
Jackson  observes  that,  when  he  was  in  Barbary  in  1799,  dishes  of  locusts 
were  generally  served  up  at  the  principal  tables  and  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy. They  are  preferred  by  the  Moors  to  pigeons ;  and  a  person  may 
eat  a  plateful  of  two  or  three  hundred  without  feeling  any  ill  effects.  They 
usually  boil  them  in  water  half  an  hour  (having  thrown  away  the  head, 

I  Silbermann,  R^tme  Entom.  i.  238. 
3  Diod.  Sic.  1.  uL  c.  29.    Strabonis  Geog.  1.  zvi.  &c. 

»  HUt  Nat.  1.  xi.  c.  29.  *  Travdt,  282.  »  Hieroz,  ii.  L  14.  c.  7. 

f*  Sparrman,  i.  867.  ?  Rev,  ix.  2,  8. 

•  Hieroz.  iL  1. 4.  c.  7.  492.  9  Pliny,  Hitt,  Nat  I  vi  c  80. 

10  Id.  ibid. 
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wings,  and  legs),  then  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  tbero, 
adding  a  little  vinegar.^  From  this  string  of  authorities  you  will  readily 
see  how  idle  was  the  controversv  concerning  the  locusts  which  formed 
part  of  the  sustenance  of  John  the  Baptist,  agredng  with  Hasselquist ', 
that  they  could  be  nothing  hut  the  animal  locust,  so  common  a  food  m  the 
East ;  and  how  apt  even  learned  men  are  to  perplex  a  plain  question,  from 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  other  countries. 

In  the  hemipterouM  order  of  insects,  none  are  more  widely  dispersed,  or 
(if  you  will  forgive  me  a  pun)  have  made  more  noise  in  the  worlUf  than  the 
(^Hcada  tribe.  From  the  time  of  Homer,  who  compares  the  gaiTulity  of  age 
to  the  chirping  of  these  insects  ',  they  have  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  ; 
and  Anacreon,  as  you  well  know,  has  inscribed  a  very  beautiful  little  ode 
to  them.  We  learn  from  Aristotle,  that  these  insects  were  eaten  by  the 
polished  Greeks,  and  accounted  very  delicious.  The  worm  (/ami),  he 
says,  lives  in  the  earth  where  it  takes  its  growth :  that  it  then  becomes  a 
Teltigometra  (pupa),  when  he  observes  they  are  most  delicious,  just  before 
they  hurst  from  their  covering.  From  this  state  they  change  to  the  TeUix 
or  Cicada,  when  the  males  at  first  have  the  best  flavour  ;  but  after  impreg* 
nation  the  females  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  white  ^gs.^  Athe- 
nsus  also  and  Aristophanes  mention  their  being  eaten  ;  and  ^lian  is 
extremely  angry  with  the  men  of  his  age,  that  an  animal  sacred  to  the 
Muses  should  be  strung,  sold,  and  greedily  devoured.'  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  nations  of  the  East,  even  the  Parthians,  whose  wealth  was  abundant, 
use  them  as  food.*  The  imago  of  the  Cicada  septtndecm,  is  still  eaten  by 
the  Indians  in  America,  who  pluck  off  the  wings  and  boil  them  ^ ;  ana 
the  aborigines  of  Kew  South  Wales,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bennett, 
formerly  used  various  species  of  the  Gcadida  as  food,  stripping  off  the 
wings  and  eating  them  raw.  They  are  aware  that  the  sounds  made  by 
these  insects  which  they  call  gaiang'galang,  are  peculiar  to  the  males,  and 
depend  upon  their  drunu,  observing  to  Mr.  Bennett,  in  their  peculiar 
English,  **  Old  woman  galang-galang  no  got,  no  make  a  noise.'*  * 

This  ancient  Greek  taste  for  Cicada  seems  now  much  gone  out  of 
fashion  ;  but  perhaps  if  it  were  revived  in  those  countries  where  the  insects 
are  to  be  found,  for  thev  inhabit  only  warm  climates*,  it  would  be 
ascertained  that  so  polished  a  people  did  not  relish  them  without  reason. 

No  insects  are  more  numerous  in  this  island  than  the  caterpillars  of 
Lepidoptera:  if  these  could  be  used  in  aid  of  the  stock  of  food  in  times  of 
scarcity,  it  might  subserve  the  double  purpose  of  ridding  us  of  a  nuisance, 
and  relieving  the  public  pressure.  Reaumur  suggests  this  mode  of  diminish- 
ing the  numbers  6f  destructive  caterpillars,  speaking  of  that  of  Phaia 
Gamma,  a  moth  which  did  such  infinite  mischief  in  France  in  the  year 

1  Jackson*s  J^avdt  m  Maroeeo,  68.  The  Rev.  R.  Sheppard  caused  some  of  oar 
lari^e  English  grushoppers  (Aerida  viriditiiwta)  to  be  cooked  in  the  way  here 
recommended,  only  substitattng  batter  for  vinegar,  and  found  them  excellent 

s  TnxvtU,  230.  )  Horn.  IL  y.  150  ~  154. 

4  Arist  Hift  An,  1.  v.  c.  80. 

«  Vide  Bocbart,  mem,  it  1.  4  c.  7.  491. 

•  Hi^  Nat.  1.  xi.  c  26.  1  P.  CoUinson  in  PkiL  TroM.  1768,  n.  x. 

•  Bennett's  Wandaimft  m  Nem  8<nak  WaUa,  L  237.,  quoted  in  EMofm.  Mag. 
ill.  211. 

•  One  species,  however,  has  been  fonnd  in  Hampshire  in  the  New  Forest  See 
Samouelle's  Entomologite$  Uiefml  Qmpendium,  t  6.  t.  2. 
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1735.^  If,  however,  we  were  to  take  to  eating  caterpillars,  I  should  for 
my  own  part  be  of  the  mind  of  the  red-breasts,  and  eat  only  the  naked  ones.' 
But  you  will  see  that  there  is  some  encouragement  from  precedent  to  make 
a  meal  of  the  caterpillars  which  infest  our  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 
Amongst  the  delicacies  of  a  Boshies-man's  table,  Sparrman  reckons  those 
caterpillars  from  which  butterflies  proceed.'  The  Chinese,  who  waste 
nothing,  after  they  have  unwound  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  of  the  silk- 
worm, send  the  chrysalis  to  table :  they  also  eat  the  larva  of  a  hawk-moth 
(Sphinx*),  some  of  which  tribe.  Dr.  Darwin  tells  us,  are,  in  his  opinion,  very 
delicious^:  and  lastly,  the  natives  of  New  Holland  eat  the  caterpillars  of  a 
species  of  moth  of  a  singular  new  genus,  to  which  my  friend,  Alexander 
MacLeay,  Esq.  has  assigned  characters,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
larva  coming  out  only  m  the  night  to  feed,  has  called  it  Nycierobkit.  A 
species  of  butterfly  also  (Eupltra  hamata  MacLeay),  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  congregates  on  the  insulated  granitic  rocks  in  a  particular 
district,  which  he  visited  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  in  such  countless  myriads  (with  what  object  is  unknown),  that 
the  native  blacks,  who  call  them  Bugong,  assemble  from  far  and  near  to 
collect  them,  and,  after  removing  the  wings  and  down  by  stirring  them  on 
the  ground  previously  heated  by  a  large  fire,  and  winnowing  them,  eat  the 
bodies,  or  store  them  up  for  use  by  pounding  and  smoking  them.  The 
bodies  of  these  butterflies  abound  in  an  oil  with  the  taste  of  nuts  ;  and 
when  first  eaten,  produce  violent  vomitings,  and  other  debilitating  effects : 
but  these  go  off*  after  a  few  days,  and  the  natives  then  thrive  and  fatten 
exceedingly  on  this  diet,  for  which  they  have  to  contend  with  a  black 
crow,  which  is  also  attracted  by  the  Bugongs  in  great  numbers,  and  which 
they  despatch  with  their  clubs,  and  use  as  rood.* 

The  next  order,  the  Newroptera^  contains  the  white  ant  tribe  {Tennei)y 
which,  in  return  for  the  mischief  it  does  at  certain  times,  affords  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  to  some  of  the  African  nations.  The  Hottentots 
eat  them  boiled  and  raw,  and  soon  get  into  good  condition  upon  this  food.'' 
Konig,  quote<l  by  Smeathman,  says  that  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
the  natives  make  two  holes  in  the  nests  of  the  white  ants,  one  to  the  wind- 
ward and  the  other  to  the  leeward,  placing  at  the  latter  opening  a  pot 
rubbed  with  an  aromatic  herb,  to  receive  the  insects  driven  out  of  their 
nest  \yj  a  fire  of  stinking  materials  made  at  the  former.'  Thus  thev  catch  great 
quantities,  of  which  they  make  with  flour  a  variety  of  pastry,  that  they  can 
afford  to  sell  cheap  to  the  poorer  people.  Mr.  Smeathman  says  ^e  has  not 
found  the  Africans  so  ingenious  in  procuring  or  dressing  them.  They  are 
content  with  a  very  small  part  of  those  that  fall  into  the  waters  at  the 
time  of  swarming,  which  they  skim  off*  with  calabaches,  bring  large  kettles 
full  of  them  to  their  habitations,  and  parch  them  in  iron  pots  over  a  gentle 
fire,  stirring  them  about  as  is  done  in  roasting  coffee.  In  that  state, 
without  sauce  or  other  addition,  they  serve  them  up  as  deUcious  food,  and 

>  Beaam.  IL  841.  *  Ray's  LOUrt^  185.  >  Sparrman,  i.  201. 

«  Sir  O.  SUunton's  Vw.  iii.  246.  >  PhuiU,  864. 

•  Bennett's  JFamknng$,  ulri  ji^yra,  L  265  —  270. 

7  Sjparrmaii,  1.  863. 

'  Captain  Green  relates  that,  in  the  ceded  districts  in  India,  they  place  the 
branches  of  trees  over  the  nests,  and  then  by  means  of  smoke  drive  out  the 
insects;  which,  attempting  to  fly,  their  wings  are  broken  off  by  the  mere  touch 
of  the  branches. 
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eat  them  by  handfuls  as  we  do  comfits.  He  has  eaten  them  dressed  in 
this  way  several  times,  and  thought  them  delicate,  Dourishine,  and  whole* 
some,  being  sweeter  than  the  grub  of  the  weevil  of  the  palms  (Cordelia 
Palmarum)^  and  resembling  in  taste  sugared  cream  or  sweet  almond  paste.^ 
The  female  ant,  in  particular,  is  supposed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  endowed 
with  highly  nutritive  properties,  and,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Broughton,  was 
carefully  sought  after  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  debilitated  Surjee 
Rao,  pnroe-minister  of  Scindia,  chief  of  the  Mahrattas.^  • 

The  Hymenoptera  order  also  furnishes  a  few  articles  to  add  to  this  head. 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  nectar  which  the  bees  collect  for  us.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  suspect  that  bees  themselves  in  some  places  serve  for  food,  yet 
Knox  tells  us  that  they  are  eaten  in  Ceylon ":^an  ungrateful  return  for 
their  honey  and  wax,  which  1  would  on  no  account  recommend.  Piso 
speaks  of  vellow  ants  called  Cupid  inhabiting  Brazil,  the  abdomen  of  which 
many  used  for  food,  as  well  as  a  larger  species  under  the  name  of  Tama* 
joura*;  which  account  is  confirmed  by  Humboldt,  who  informs  us  that 
ants  are  eaten  by  the  Marivatanos  and  Margueritares,  mixed  with  resin  for 
sauce ;  as  are  those  of  Yariba  in  Africa,  as  Lander  informs  us,  stewed  in 
butter.  AntSy  I  speak  from  experience,  have  no  unpleasant  flavour ;  the^ 
are  very  agreeably  acid,  and  the  taste  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  is 
different ;  so  that  I  am  not  so  much  surprised,  as  Mr.  Consett  seems  to  have 
been,  at  the  aviditv  with  which  the  young  Swede  mentioned  by  him  sat 
down  to  the  siege  o^  an  ant^s  nest.'  This  author  states,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Sweden  ants  are  distilled  along  with  rye,  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  interior 
kinds  of  brandy.'  Under  this  head  may  not  improperly  be  mentioned 
several  galls,  the  product  of  different  species  of  gall-flies  (Ct/nips),  particu* 
larly  those  found  on  some  kinds  of  Sage,  viz.  Salvia  pomfira,  S.  triloba,  and 
S.  officina/is,  which  are  very  juicy  like  apples,  and  crowned  with  rudiments 
of  leaves  resembling  the  calyx  of  that  fruit.  They  are  esteemed  in  the 
Levant  for  their  aromatic  and  acid  flavour,  especially  when  prepared  with 
sugar,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  from  Scio  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  are  regularly  exposed  in  the  market.^  The  galls 
of  ground-ivy  have  also  been  eaten  in  France  ;  but  Reaumur,  who  tasted 
them,  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  rank  with  good  fruits.* 

To  the  Diptera  order,  as  a  source  of  food,  man  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  under  any  obligation ;  the  larva  of  7\frophaga  casei,  which  is  so  com* 
monly  found  in  cheese,  being  the  only  one  ever  eaten  ^  a  dainty  as  some 
think  it,  of  whom  you  will  perhaps  say  with  Scopoli,  '*  quUnu  hat  delicias 
non  invideo^  * 

The  order  Aptera,  now  that  the  Crustacea  are  excluded,  does  not  much 
more  abound  in  esculent  insects  than  the  Diptera,  The  only  species  which 
have  tempted  the  appetite  of  man  in  tnis  order  are  the  cheese-mite 
(Acarut  Saro) — lice,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Hottentots  and  natives  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  who,  from  their  love  of  this  game,  which  they  not 
only  collect  themselves  from  their  well-stored  capital  pasture,  but  employ 

>  Smesthman,  81. 

*  Xtfdcrt  writtem  in  a  Afakmtta  Camp  in  1809. 

^  Knox's  Gry&m,  25. 

«  Pino,  Xnd,  1.  y.  c  18,  291.  »  7Vave/«  m  Sweden,  118.  «  Ibid. 

T  Smith**  Jntnd  to  Bot,  846.    0Hvier*8  Tnrelt,  I  139. 

0  Resum.  iii  410.  •  Scop.  Camiot.  337. 
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their  wives  in  the  chase,  have  been  sometimes  called  Phthirophagi.^ 
Insects  of  the  class  Arachnida^  which  you  will  think  still  more  repulsive 
than  the  last  tribe,  form  an  article  in  Sparrman's  list  of  the  Boshies-man's 
dainties^;  and  Labillardi^re  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia 
seek  for  and  eat  with  avidity  large  quantities  of  a  spider  nearly  an  inch 
long  (which  he  calls  Aranea  eduSs),  and  which  they  r6ast  over  the  fire.' 
Even  individuals  amongst  the  more  polished  nations  of  Europe  are  re- 
corded as  having  a  similar  taste;  so  that,  if  you  could  rise  above  vulgar 
prejudices,  you  would  in  all  probability  find  them  a  most  delicious  morsel. 
If  you  require  precedents,  Keaumur  tells  us  of  a  young  lady  who  when 
she  walked  in  her  grounds  never  saw  a  spider  that  she  did  not  take  and 
crack  upon  the  spot>  Another  female,  the  celebrated  Anna  Maria 
Schurman,  used  to  eat  them  like  nuts,  which  she  affirmed  they  much 
resembled  in  taste,  excusing  her  propensity  by  saying  that  she  was  born 
under  the  sign  Scorpio.^  If  you  wish  for  the  authority  of  the  learned, 
Lalande  the  celebrated  French  astronomer  was,  as  Latreille  witnessed  ^, 
equally  fond  of  these  delicacies.  And  lastly,  if  not  content  with  taking 
them  seriaiim,  you  should  feel  desirous  of  eating  them  by  handfuls,  you 
may  shelter  yourself  under  the  authority  of  the  German  immortalised  by 
Rdsel  ^,  who  used  to  spread  them  upon  his  bread  like  butter,  observing 
that  he  found  them  very  useful,  "um  tick  auszulajriren,^*  These  edible 
Aptera  and  Arachnida  are  all  sufficiently  disgusting ;  but  we  feel  our  nausea 

?uite  turned  into  horror  when  we  read  in  Humboldt,  that  he  has  seen  the 
ndian  children  drag  out  of  the  earth  centipedes  eighteen  inches  long  and 
more  than  half  an  mch  broad,  and  devour  them.^ 

After  all  I  have  said,  you  may  perhcips  still  feel  a  prejudice  against 
insects  as  food ;  but  I  think,  when  you  recollect  that  Oberon  and  his 

?|ueen  Titania,  that  renowned  personage  Robin  Goodfellow,  **  with  all  the 
airy  elves  that  be,'*  number  insects  amongst  their  choicest  cates,  you  will 
no  longer  be  heretical  in  this  article,  but  yield  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  as 
a  reward  I  will  copy  out  for  you  a  beautiful  poetical  description  of 
Oberon's  feast,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  learned  bibliographical 
friend^  John  Crosse,  Esq.  of  Hull,  in  Herrick's  Hesperidci,  1658. 

**  Sbapoot,  to  thee  the  fairy  state 
I  with  discretion  dedicate ; 
Because  thou  prizest  things  that  are 
Curious  and  unfamiliar. 
Take  first  the  feast ;  these  dishes  gone, 
We*ll  see  the  fairy  court  anon. 
A  little  mushroom  table  spread ; 
After  short  prayers,  they  set  on  bread, 
A  moon-parch*d  grain  of  purest  wheat, 
With  some  small  glittering  grit  to  eat 
His  choicest  bits  with ;  then  in  a  trice 
They  make  a  feast  less  great  than  nice. 
But  all  this  while  his  eye  is  served, 
We  must  not  think  his  ear  was  starved ; 
But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper. 


»  Latr.  Bitt  Nat  viii.  93.  •  Sparrman.  i.  201. 

S  Voyagt  h  7a  Recherche  de  la  Pfrouse^  il  240.  ^  Reaum.  ii.  842. 

»  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  «  Hut,  Nat.  vu.  227.  ' 

7  BOsel,  iv.  257.  *  Personal  Tn^vels,  ii.  205. 
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The  meiry  cricket,  paling  flv, 

The  piping  gnat  for  minstrelsy : 

And  now  we  most  imagine  first 

The  elves  present,  to  qnench  his  thirst, 

A  pure  seeid  pearl  of  infant  dew. 

Brought  and  besweeten'd  in  a  blue 

And  pregnant  violet ;  which  done, 

Hia  kitling  eves  begin  to  nm 

Qoite  throQgb  the  table,  where  he  spies 

The  horns  o?  papery  butterflies, 

Of  which  he  eats,  and  tastes  a  little 

Of  what  we  call  the  cnckoo's  spittle ; 

A  little  furze-ball  pudding  stands 

Bv,  yet  not  blessed  by  his  hands. 

That  was  too  coarse ;  bat  then  forthwith 

He  ventures  boldly  on  the  pith 

Of  sngar'd  rush,  and  eats  the  sag 

And  well  be-strutted  bee*s  sweet  bag ; 

Gladding  his  palate  with  some  store 

Of  emmet's  eggs :  what  would  he  more  ? 

But  beards  ormice,  a  newt's  stew'd  thigh, 

A  bloated  earwig  and  a  fly : 

With  the  red  capp'd  worm  that's  shut 

Within  the  concave  of  a  nut. 

Brown  as  his  tooth ;  a  little  moth 

Late  £&tten*d  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

With  withered  cherries,  mandrakes'  ears, 

Moles'  eyes ;  to  these  the  slain  stag's  tears ; 

The  unctuous  dewlaps  of  a  snail ; 

The  broke  heart  of  a  nightiogale 

O'ercome  in  musk ;  ^ 


-This  done,  commended 


Grace  by  his  priest,  the  feast  is  ended."  — 

Having  considered  insects  as  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  food,  I  shall 
next  request  your  attention  while  I  detail  to  you  how  far  the  medical 
science  »  indebted  to  them.  Had  I  addressed  you  a  century  ago,  I  could 
have  made  this  an  ample  history.  Amongst  scores  of  infallible  panaceas, 
I  should  have  recommended  the  wood-louse  as  a  solvent  and  aperient ; 
powder  of  silk-worm  for  vertigo  and  convulsions  ;  millepedes  against  the 
jaundice ;  earwigs  to  strengthen  the  nerves ;  powdered  scorpion  for  the 
stone  and  gravel ;  fly-water  for  disorders  in  the  eyes ;  and  the  tick  for 
erysipelas.  I  should  have  prescribed  five  gnats  as  an  excellent  purge ; 
wasps  as  diuretics ;  lady-birds  for  the  colic  and  measles ;  the  cockchafer 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  and  the  plague ;  and  ants  and  thdr  acid  I  should 
have  loudly  praised  as  incomparable  against  leprosy  and  deafness,  as 
strengthening  the  memory,  and  giving  vigour  and  animation  to  the  whole 
bodily  fraroe.^  In  short,  I  could  have  easily  added  to  the  miserably 
meagre  list  of  modern  pharmacopoeias,  a  catalogue  of  approved  insect- 
remedies  for  every  disease  and  evil 

«<  that  flesh  is  heir  to  1" 

But  these  good  times  are  long  gone  by.    You  would,  I  fear,  laugh  at  my 
prescriptions  notwithstanding  the  great  authorities  I  could  cite  in  their 

&  For  this  list  of  remedies,  see  Leawr,  L,  u.  171— J78. 
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lavour  ;  and  even  doubt  the  efficacy  of  a*  more  modern  specific  for  tooth- 
ache, promulgated  by  a  learned  Italian  professor  \  who  assures  us  that  a 
finger  once  imbued  with  the  juices  of  Rhinobatus  antiodontaigicus  (a  name 
enough  to  give  one  the  toothache  to  pronounce  it)  will  retain  its  power 
of  curing  this  dbease  for  a  twelvemonth !  I  must  content  myself,  there- 
fore, with  expatiating  on  the  virtues  of  the  very  few  insects  to  which  the 
sons  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  now  deign  to  have  recourse.  At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  help  observing  that  their  proscription  of  the  remainder 
may  have  been  too  indiscriminate.  Mankind  are  apt  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  From  having  ascribed  too  much  efficacy  to  insect- 
remedies,  we  may  now  ascribe  too  little.  Many  insects  emit  very  powerful 
odours,  and  some  produce  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  human  frame ; 
and  it  is  an  idea  not  altogether  to  be  rejected,  that  they  may  concentrate 
into  a  smaller  compass  the  properties  and  virtues  of  the  plants  upon  which 
they  feed,  and  thus  afford  medicines  more  powerful  in  operation  than  the 
plants  themselves.  It  is  at  least  worth  wnile  to  institute  a  set  of  expe- 
riments with  this  view. 

Medicine  at  the  present  day  is  indebted  to  an  ant  {Fomnca  bispinosa 
Oliv.,  fungota  F.)  for  a  kind  of  lint  collected  by  that  insect  from  the 
Bombax  or  silk  cotton -tree,  which  as  a  styptic  is  preferable  to  the  puff-ball, 
and  at  Cayenne  is  successfully  used  to  stop  the  blood  in  the  most  violent 
hamorrhages  ' ;  and  gum  ammoniac,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson ',  oozes  out 
of  a  plant  like  fennel,  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark  by  a  beetle  with  a 
large  horn.  But,  with  these  exceptions  (in  which  the  remedy  is  rather 
collected  than  produced  by  insects),  and  that  of  spiders'  webs,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  recently  administered  with  success  in  ague,  the  only 
insects  which  directly  supply  us  with  medicine  are  some  species  of  Cart' 
tharit  and  Mylabris,  These  beetles  however  amply  make  up  in  efficacy 
for  their  numerical  insignificance ;  and  almost  any  article  could  be  better 
spared  from  the  Materia  Medica  than  one  of  the  former  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  Cantharidet,  which  is  not  only  of  incalculable  importance 
as  a  vesicatory,  but  is  now  administered  internally  in  many  cases  with  very 
good  effect.  In  Europe,  the  insect  chiefly  used  with  this  view  is  the  Can- 
tharis  tfesicaloria*;  but  in  America  the  C.  cinerea  and  vittata  (which  are  ex- 
tremely common  and  noxious  insects,  while  the  C  vesivatoria  is  sold  there 
at  sixteen  dollars  the  pound)  have  been  substituted  with  great  success,  and 
are  said  to  vesicate  more  speedily,  and  with  less  pain,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  cause  no  strangury^ :  and  in  China  they  have  long  employed  the 
Mylahfit  cichorei,  which  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  most  powerful 
vesicatory  amongst  the  ancients,  who  however  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  Cantharis  veacatoria  also,  and  to  have  made 
use  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Cetoma  aurata  and  some  other  insects  mentioned  by 

1  Gerbi.  Storia  Naiurali  iftm  Nuov,  Intet,  1794.  The  same  virtues  have  been 
ascribed  to  CoceineUa  tqitempunetatOt  L. 

9  Latr.  Hist,  Nat.  du  Fourmig,  48. 184. 

s  Jackson's  Morocco,  BS.  Some  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  this  statement,  from 
the  circamstance  of  tiie  figure  which  Mr,  Jackson  sives  of  his  beetle  {Dibben 
Feuhook)  being  clearly  a  mere  copy  of  that  of  Mr.  Brace's  Zimb. 

^  This  in&ect,  generally  so  rare  in  England,  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1837 
in  great  numbers  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  {£nt.  Mag.  v.  208. 
616.) 

i  lUiger,  Mag.  I  256. 
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Pliny.^  Another  species  of  Afylabrv  has  been  described  by  M^or- 
Oeneral  Hardwicke  in  the  Asiatic  TVaiuactions^  plentiful  in  all  parts  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oude,  which  is  fully  as  efficacious  as  the  common 
Spanish  fly ;  and  in  other  parts  of  India  Cantharis  gigtu  and  violacea  are 
employed,  as  is  C.  ruficeps  in  Sumatra  and  Java ;  C.  atomaria  in  Brazil ; 
C  Syriaca  in  Arabia ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  Lydut  (Mylahit  Fab.) 
irimacuiatut,* 

But  it  is  as  supplying  products  valoable  in  the  arts  and  manufactures 
that  we  are  chiefly  mdel^ed  to  insects.  In  adverting  to  them  in  this  view, 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  articles  derived  from  a  few  species  in  particular 
districts,  and  confined  to  these  alone,  such  as  the  soap  which  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  is  manufactured  from  a  beetle  (Chkenius  saponarius*^ ;  the 
oil  which,  Molina  tells  us,  is  obtained  in  Chili  from  large  globular  cellules 
(bund  upon  the  wild  rosemary,  and  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  kind  of 
gall-fly^  ;  and  the  manure  for  which  Scopoli  informs  us  the  hosts  of  Ephe- 
mercB  that  annuallv  emerge  in  the  month  of  June  from  the  Laz,  a  river  in 
Carniola,  are  employed  by  the  husbandmen,  who  think  they  have  had  a 
bad  harvest  unless  every  one  has  collected  at  least  twenty  loads.* 

Still  less  M  it  my  intention  to  detain  you  in  considering  the  purpose  to 
which  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  the  fire-flies  are  put  by  the 
natives,  who  employ  them  as  lanterns  in  their  journeys,  ana  lamps  in 
their  houses''; — or  the  use  as  ornaments  to  which  some  insects  are 
ingeniously  applied  by  the  ladies,  who  in  China  embroider  their  dresses 
with  the  elytra  and  crust  of  a  brilliant  species  of  beetle  (Bupresfis  vittaia); 
in  Chili  and  the  Brazils  form  splendid  necklaces  of  the  golden  Chrytomchdae 
and  brilliant  diamond  beetles,  &c." ;  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  string 
together  for  the  same  purpose  the  burnished  violet-coloured  thi|;hs  of 
Gcotrupes  stercararius^  &c.*;  and  in  India,  as  I  am  informed  by  Major 
Moor  and  Captain  Green,  even  have  recourse  to  fire-flies,  which  they 
inclose  in  gauze,  and  use  as  ornaments  for  their  hair  when  they  take  their 
evening  walks.    I  shall  confine  my  details  to  the  more  important  and 

1  Hist,  Kid,  L  xix.  c  4.  •  Vol.  v.  213. 

*  Westwood's  Mod,  Qau.  of  Int.  1 297.  See  also  Burmeister^s  Mannal  of  Ent, 
p.  562.,  who  says  that  the  species  used  by  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  Myfabrit 
FUeslimi  Pans.,  which  is  ve^  abundant  in  the  soath  of  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  Germanv.  The  active  blistering  principle  in  all  these  insects  has  been  detected 
by  M.  Robiquet,  and  named  by  him  Cantharidinej  which  has  been  Ascertained  bv  M. 
Bretonneau,  and  especially  by  M.  Leclerc,  who  has  examined  a  ^reat  namber  o^  in- 
sects with  tliis  view,  to  be  fonnd  amongst  coleopteroas  insects  of  the  familv  of  Can- 
iharidm  only,  though  not  in  all  the  species  of  tnis  familv,  nor  even  in  all  t6e  species 
of  the  same  genus,  M.  Leclerc,  who  conceives  that  Canihandine  is  secreted  by  a 
peculiar  apparatus,  states  that  it  is  not  destroyed  either  by  tlie  action  of  the  air  or 
of  time ;  and  as  it  must  exist  in  a  spider  of  the  United  States  (  T&jenaria  medieimalia 
HenU.;  Jbtmi.  Aead.  Nat,  Sex.  of  PkUade^iot  1821,  p.  53.  pi.  5.),  which  is  there 
extensively  emploved  as  a  vesicatory,  he  examined  if  this  principle  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Tepemaria  of  l^rance  or  in  other  spiders,  but  without  success.  (Leclerc,  JS'tsoi 
§ur  Its  Epipastiaues,  Paris,  1835,  quoted  in  Gu^n,  BuOeiim  Zoolopiq^  i.  95  ) 

4  Carabm  Oiiv.,  Eniom,  iii.  €9.  t.  iii.  f.  26.    Compare  PkUanthrvpial^  ii  210. 

s  Molina*s  CkUi,  i.  174.  •  Em.  CamioL  264. 

7  Captain  Green  was  accustomed  to  put  a  fire-flv  under  the  glass  of  his  watch,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  rise  very  early  for  a  march,  which  aiabled  him  without  difficulty 
to  distinn^ish  the  hour. 

•  Molina,  L  171.  28d.  •  Latr.  Hist,  Nat,  x.  148. 
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general  products  which  they  supply  to  the  arts,  beginning  with  one  indis* 
pensable  to  our  present  correspondence,  and  adverting  in  succession  to 
the  insects  affording  dyes,  Ictc,  wax,  honey,  and  tiUi. 

No  present  that  insects  have  made  to  the  arts  is  ec]ual  in  utility  and 
universal  interest,  comes  more  home  to  our  best  affections,  or  is  the  in- 
strument of  producing  more  valuable  fruits  of  human  wisdom  and  genius, 
than  the  product  of  the  animal  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  You  will 
readily  conjecture  I  mean  the  fly  that  gives  birth  to  the  gall-nul,  from 
which  ink  is  made.  How  infinitely  are  we  indebted  to  this  little  creature, 
which  at  once  enables  us  to  converse  with  our  absent  friends  and  con- 
nections, be  their  distance  from  us  ever  so  great,  and  supplies  the  means 
by  which,  to  use  the  poet's  language,  we  can 


•* give  to  aire  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name  t " 

enabling  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
divine,  to  embody  their  thoughts  for  the  amusement,  instruction,  direc- 
tion, and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  insect  which  produces  the  gall-nut 
is  of  the  genus  Ct/mpt  of  Linn^,  but  was  not  known  to  him  or  to  Fabricius. 
Oliver  first  described  it  under  the  name  of  Diplolepii  galUe  Unclorue,^ 
The  galls  originate  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak  {Quercui  infectoria) 
very  common  throughout  Asia  Minor,  in  many  parts  of  which  they  are 
collected  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  exported  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
and  other  ports  in  the  Levant,  as  well  as  from  the  East  Indies,  whither  a 
part  of  those  collected  are  now  carried.  The  galls  most  esteemed  are 
those  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  blue  gallt,  being  the  produce 
of  the  first  gathering  before  the  fly  has  issued  from  the  gall.  It  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  you  to  know,  that  from  these  when  bruised  may  occa- 
sionally be  obtained  perfect  specimens  of  the  insect,  one  of  which  i  lately 
procured  in  this  way.  The  galls  which  have  escaped  the  first  searches, 
and  from  most  of  which  the  ny  has  emerged,  are  called  white  galls,  and  are 
of  a  very  inferior  quality,  containing  less  of  the  astringent  principle  than 
the  blue  galls  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three.*  The  wnite  and  blue 
galls  are  usually  imported  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  are  then 
called  "  galls  in  sorts."  If  no  substitute  equal  to  galls  ^  a  constituent 
part  of  ink  has  been  discovered,  the  same  may  be  said  of  these  productions 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  dyeing  materials  constantly  employed 
in  dyeing  black.  It  is  true  that  this  colour  may  be  communicated  without 
galls,  but  not  at  once  so  cheaply  and  effectually,  as  is  found  by  their  con- 
tinued large  consumption,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  in  the 
art  of  dyeing. 

Other  dyeing  drugs  are  afforded  by  insects,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Chermes^  the  Scarlet  Grain  of  Poland,  Cochineal,  Lac4ake,  and  Lacdye,  all 
of  which  are  furnished  by  different  species  of  Coccus. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Coccus  lUcis,  found  abundantly  upon  a  small 
species  of  evergreen  oak  {fiuerciu  coccifera),  common  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  employed  to  impart 
a  blood  red  or  crimson  dye  to  cloth  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  was  known 

1  Eneydop.  Insect,  vi.  281.    It  had  better,  perhaps,  as  compound  trivial  names  are 
bad,  be  cdled  Cifmps  Scrmtorum, 
s  OliTier's  Travels  in  £gypt,  &c  ii  6i. 
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to  the  Phceniciftos  before  the  titne  of  Moses  tinder  the  name  of  Tola  or 
Thola  (y^^n)«  to  the  Greeks  under  that  of  Coccus  (Kokkos),  and  to  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  under  that  of  Kermes  or  Alkermet ;  whence,  as 
Beckroann  has  shown,  and  from  the  epithet  verrmculatum  given  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  ascertained  to  be  the  produce  of  a  worm,  have 
sprung  the  Latin  coccineut,  the  French  cramoUi  and  vermeil^  and  our 
crimion  and  pemUUon.  It  was  most  probably  with  this  substance  that  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvL  &c.)  were  dyed  deep  red  (which 
the  word  scarlet,  as  our  translators  have  rendered  ''X^  T\y?\T\t  then  inmlied, 
not  the  colour  now  so  called,  which  was  not  known  in  James  the  First's 
reign  when  the  Bible  was  translated),  —  it  was  with  this  that  the  Grecians 
and  Romans  produced  their  crimson ;  and  from  the  same  source  were  de* 
rived  the  imperishable  reds  of  the  Brussels  and  other  Flemish  tapestries. 
In  short,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  this  was  the  material 
universally  used  for  dyeing  the  most  brilliant  red  then  known ;  and  though 
that  production  of  the  New  World  has,  in  some  respects  undeservedly  \ 
supplanted  it  in  Europe,  where  it  is  little  attended  to  except  by  the  pea* 
santry  of  the  provinces  in  which  it  is  found,  it  still  continues  to  be  em* 
ployeid  in  a  gnsat  part  of  India  and  Persia.' 

The  scarlet  gram  of  Poland  (Coccus  polonicus)  is  found  on  the  roots  of 
the  perennial  knawel  (SderarUhus  perennis,  a  scarce  plant  in  this  country,  but 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. of  Elvedon  in  Suffolk),  and  was  at  one 
time  collected  in  lar^e  quantities  for  dyeing  red  in  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania, 
Sec,  But  though  still  employed  by  the  Turks  and  Armenians  for  dyeing 
wool,  silk,  and,  hair,  as  well  as  for  staining  the  nails  of  women's  fingers, 
it  is  now  rarely  used  in  Europe  except  by  the  Polish  peasantry.  A  similar 
neglect  has  attended  the  Coccus  found  on  the  roots  of  Poterium  San» 
guisorba\  which  was  used  by  the  Moors  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool  a  rose 
colour  ;  and  the  Coccus  Uva^rsi,  which  with  alum  affords  a  crimsoa 
dye.* 

Cochineal,  the  Coccus  cacti^  is  doubtless  the  most  valuable  product  for 
which  the  dyer  is  indebted  to  insects,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
indigo,  the  most  important  of  dyeing  materials.  Thougn  the  Spanuirda 
found  it  employed  by  the  natives  of  Mexico,  where  alone  it  is  cultivated, 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country  in  1518,  its  true  nature  was  not  accurately 
ascertained  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  Acosta,  indeed,  as  early 
as  1530,  and  Herrara  and  Hernandez  subsequently,  had  stated  it  to  be  aa 
insect :  but,  led  apparently  by  its  external  appearance,  notwithstanding  the 
conjectures  of  Lister  and  assertions  of  Pere  Plumier  to  the  contrary,  ic 
was  believed  by  Europeans  in  general  to  be  the  seed  of  a  plant,  until 
Hartsoeker  in  1604,  Leeuwenhoek  and  De  la  Hire  in  1704,  and  Geoffroy, 

1  The  colour  commnnicated  by  Kermes,  with  alam,  the  only  mordant  fonoeiijr 
employed,  is  blood  red ;  bat  Dr.  Bancroft  foond  (i.  404.)  that  with  the  aolation  of 
tin  oaed  with  cochineal  it  is  capable  of  imparting  a  scarlet  quite  as  brilliant  as  that 
dye,  and  perhaps  more  permanent.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  ten  or  twelve 
poonds  contain  only  aa  much  colouring  matter  as  one  of  cochineal,  the  latter  at  ita 
ordinary  price  ia  the  cheapest 

*  Bochart,  h»erosoie.  ii.  1.  iv.  e.  27.  Beckmann's  History  tf  InvenHont,  EngL 
Trans,  ii  171—205.    Bancroft  on  Ptrmtmemt  Cblours,  L'898.    ^  also  Parkhorst^a 

Stb,  LerieoH  under  tfyn  and  nw. 
S  BaL  JfisL  PUati  401.  «  Bancroft,  L  401 
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ten  years* later,  by  dissections  and  microscopical  observations,  incontro* 
▼ertibly  proved  its  real  origin.  ^ 

This  insect,  which  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  shrivelled  grain 
covered  with  a  white -powder  or  bloom,  feeds  on  a  particular  kind  of 
Indian  fig,  called  in  Mexico,  where  alone  cochineal  is  produced  in  any 
quantity.  Nopal,  which  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  the  Cactus  cochini' 
UfcTy  but  according  to  Humboldt  is  unquestionably  a  distinct  species,  which 
bears  fruit  internally  white. 

Cochineal  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Intendency  of  Oaxaca ;  and  some 
plantations  contain  50,000  or  60,000  nopals  in  lines,  each  being  kept  about, 
four  feet  high  for  more  easy  access  in  collecting  the  dye.  'The  cultivators 
prefer  the  most  prickly  varieties  of  the  plant,  as  affording  protection  to 
the  cochineal  from  insects  ;  to  prevent  which  from  depositing  their  e^gs 
in  the  flower  or  fruit,  both  are  carefully  cut  off.  The  greatest  quantity, 
however,  of  cochineal  employed  in  commerce,  is  produced  in  small  no- 
paleries  belonging  to  Indians  of  extreme  povertv,  called  Nopalerot,  They 
plant  their  nopaleries  in  cleared  ground  on  tlie  slopes  of  mountains  or 
ravines  two  or  three  leagues  distant  from  their  villages ;  and  when  properly 
cleaned,  the  plants  are  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  cochineal  in  the  third 
year.    As  a  stock,  the  proprietor  in  April  or  May  purchases  branches  or 

{'oints  of  the  Tuna  de  Castiila,  laden  with  small  cochineal  insects  recently 
latched  (SemiUd),  These  branches  which  mav  be  bought  in  the  market 
of  Oaxaca  for  about  three  francs  (2m,  6d.)  the  hundred,  are  kept  for 
twenty  days  in  the  interior  of  their  huts,  and  then  exposed  to  the  open 
air  under  a  shed,  where,  from  their  succulency,  they  continue  to  live  for 
several  months.  In  August  and  September  the  mother  cochineal  insects, 
now  big  with  young,  are  placed  in  nests  made  of  a  species  of  TWantUia 
called  Pojptie,  which  are  distributed  upon  the  nopals.  In  about  four 
months,  the  first  gathering,  yielding  twelve  for  one,  may  be  made,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  year  is  succeeded  by  two  more  profitable  harvests. 
This  period  of  sowing  and  harvest  refers  chiefly  to  the  districts  of  Sola 
and  Zimatlan.  In  colder  climates  the  semilla  is  not  placed  upon  the 
nopals  until  October  or  even  December,  when  it  is  necessary  to  shelter 
the  young  insects  by  covering  the  nopals  with  rush  mats,  and  the  harvests 
are  proportionably  later  and  unproductive.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Oaxaca  the  Nopaleros  feed  their  cochineal  insects  in  the  plains 
from  October  to  April,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  remaining  months, 
during  which  it  rains  in  the  plains,  transport  them  to  their  plantations  of 
nopals  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  the  weather  is  more  favour- 
able. 

Much  care  is  necessarv  in  the  tedious  operation  of  gathering  the  cochi- 
neal from  the  nopals,  wnich  is  performed  with  a  squirrel  or  stages  tail  by 
the  Indian  women,  who  for  this  purpose  squat  down  for  hours  together 
beside  one  plant ;  and  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  the  cochineal,  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  the  cultivation  would  be  profitable  were  the  value  of 
labour  more  considerable. 

The  cochineal  insects  are  killed  either  by  throwing  them  into  boiling 
water,  by  exposing  them  in  heaps  to  the  sun,  or  by  placing  them  in  the 
ovens  (^Temazeal&)  used  for  vapour  baths.  The  last  of  these  methods, 
which  is  least  in  use,  preserves  the  whitish  powder  on  the  body  of  the 

1  Bancroft,  i.  418.    Reaum.  iv.  88. 
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cochineal,  which,  bein^  thus  less  subject  to  the  adulterations  so  often 
practised  by  the  Indians,  bears  a  higher  price  both  in  America  and 
Europe.^ 

The  quantity  annually  exported  from  South  America  was  said  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  at  the  time  he  wrote  32,000  arrobas,  there  worth  500,040/. 
sterling^  ; — a  vast  amount  to  arise  from  so  small  an  insect,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  show  us  the  absurdity  of  despising  any  animals  on  account  o£ 
their  minuteness.  So  important  was  the  acquisition  of  this  insect  ns^ 
garded,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  formerly 
offered  a  reward  of  6000/.  to  any  one  who  should  introduce  it  into  India, 
where  hitherto  the  Company  had  only  succeeded  in  procuring  from  Brazil 
the  wild  kind  producing  the  sylvettre  cochineal,  which  is  of  very  inferior 
▼alue.  The  true  cochmeal  insect  and  the  Cactus  on  which  it  feeds  are 
said  to  have  been  of  late  years  successfully  introduced  into  Spain  and  the 
new  French  colony  of  Algiers,  and  now  exist  both  in  the  stores  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  in  those  of  King  Leopold  at  Clare- 
mont' 

Lac  is  the  produce  of  an  insect  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  ant 
or  bee^  but  now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  Coccus;  and  it  is  col- 
lected from  various  trees  in  India,  where  it  is  found  so  abundantly,  that, 
were  the  consumption  ten  times  greater  than  it  is,  it  could  be  readily 
supplied.  This  substance  is  made  use  of  in  that  country  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beads,  rings,  and  other  female  ornaments.  Mixed  with  sand,  it 
forms  grindstones ;  and  added  to  lamp  or  ivory  black,  being  first  dissolved 
in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little  borax,  it  composes  an  ink  not  easily 
acted  upon  when  dry  by  damp  or  water.  In  this  country,  where  it  is  dis» 
tii^ished  by  the  names  stux'lac,  when  in  its  native  state,  unseparated 
from  the  twigs  to  which  it  adheres ;  seed-iac,  when  separated,  pounded, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  extracted  by  water;  iumpUac, 
when  melted  and  made  into  cakes  ;  and  sheU'4ac^  when  strained  and  formed 
into  transparent  lamins;  it  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
composition  of  varnishes,  japanned  ware,  and  sealing-wax :  but  for  several 
years  past  it  has  been  applied  to  a  still  more  important  purpose,  originally 
suggested  bv  Dr.  Roxburgh — that  of  a  substitute  for  cochineal  in  dyeing 
scarlet.  The  first  preparations  from  it  with  this  view  were  made  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a  hint  from  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  large  quantities  of  a  substance 
termed  iac4ake,  consisting  of  the  colouring  matter  of  stick-lac  precipitated 
from  an  alkaline  lixivium  by  alum,  were  manufiictured  at  Calcutta  and  sent 
to  this  country,  where  at  first  the  consumption  was  so  considerable,  that 
in  the  three  years  previous  to  1810,  Dr.  Bancroft  states  that  the  sales  of 
it  at  the  India  House  equalled  in  point  of  colouring  matter  half  a  million 
of  pounds  weight  of  cochineal.  More  recently,  however,  a  new  pre- 
paration of  lac  colour,  under  the  name  of  iao-dye,  has  been  imported  ntNn 
India,  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  lac-lake,  and  with  soch  ad- 
vantage, that  the  East  India  Company  are  said  to  have  saved  in  a  few 
months  14,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  scarlet  cloths  dyed  with  this  colour 

1  Homboldt's  POitkal  Esmn  on  New  Spain,  ill  72—79. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  64.  —  Dr.  Bancroft  estimated  the  annnal  consnmpCion  of  cochinesl  ia 
Great  Britain  at  about  760  ba^  or  150,000  lbs. ;  worth  875,000t 
s  TVbm.  Ent .  5oc.  LotuL  in,  proc.  ix.  ^  Lesser,  L,  it.  165. 
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and  cochineal  coi\jointly,  and  without  any  inferiority  in  the  colour 
obtained.^ 

Some  other  insects  besides  the  Cocci  afford  dyes.  Reaumur  tells  us, 
that  in  the  Levant,  Persia,  and  China,  they  use  the  galls  of  a  particular 
species  of  Aphii  for  dyeing  silk  crimson,  which  he  thinks  might  lead  us  to 
try  experiments  with  those  of  our  own  country.'  That  dyes  might  be 
thus  obtained  seems  probable  from  an  observation  of  Linn6*s,  in  his 
Lapland  Tour,  upon  tne  galls  produced  by  Aphit  pint  on  the  extremities 
of  the  leaves  of  the  spruce«fir,  which,  he  informs  us,  when  arrived  at  ma* 
turity,  burst  asunder,  and  discbarge  an  orange-coloured  powder  which 
stains  the  clothes^ ;  and  Mr.  Sheppard  confirms  this  observation,  the  galls 
of  this  Aphis  abounding  upon  fir  trees  in  his  garden.  In  fact,  we  are  told 
that  TernrntaUa  cUrimtt  a  tree  common  in  India,  yields  a  species  of  gall, 
the  product  of  an  insect,  which  is  sold  in  every  market,  being  one  of  the 
most  useful  dyeing  druss  known  to  the  natives,  who  dye  their  best  and 
most  durable  yellow  with  it.^  A  species  of  mite  (TromokUum  tinctoriumX 
a  native  of  Guinea  and  Surinam,  is  also  employed  as  a  dye ;  and  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  whether  our  T.  holoMenceum,  so  remarkable  for  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  its  crimson  and  the  beautiful  velvet  texture  of  its 
down,  which  seems  nearly  related  to  T.  tmctoriump  would  not  also  afford  a 
valuable  tincture.  It  is  not  likely,  perhaps,  that  many  better  and  cheaper 
dyes  than  we  now  possess  can  be  obtain^  from  insects ;  but  Reaumur  has 
sugf^ested  that  water-colours  of  beautiful  tints,  not  otherwise  easily  ob- 
tainable, might  be  procured  from  the  excrements  of  the  larvse  of  the 
common  clothes-moth,  which  retain  the  colour  of  the  wool  they  have 
eaten  unimpaired  in  its  lustre,  and  mix  very  well  with  water.  To  get  a 
fine  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  any  other  colour  or  shade  of  colour,  we 
should  merely  have  to  feed  our  larvae  with  cloth  of  that  tint.' 

fVax,  so  valuable  for  many  minor  purposes,  and  deemed  with  us  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  comfort  of  the  great,  is  of  still  more  importance  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  and  America  in  which  it  forms  a  consiaerable  branch  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  as  an  article  of  extensive  use  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  inhabitants.  Humboldt  informs  us,  that  not  fewer  than 
25,000  arrobas,  value  upwards  of  83,000/.,  were  formerly  annually  ex- 
ported from  Cuba  to  New  Spain,  where  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  is  immense,  even  in  the  smallest  villages ;  and  that 
the  total  export  of  the  same  island  in  1803  was  not  less  than  42,670  ar- 
robas, worth  upwards  of  130,000/.^  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wax  em- 
ployed in  Europe,  and  by  far  the  ^eater  part  of  that  consumed  in  America^ 
18  the  produce  of  the  common  hive-bee;  but  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the 
globe  a  quantity  by  no  means  trifling  is  obtained  from  various  wild  sbecies. 
According  to  Don  F.  de  Azara,  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
gather  every  year  not  less  than  14,000  pounds  of  a  whitish  wax  from  the 
trees  of  Chaoo.'' 

In  China  wax  is  also  produced  by  another  insect^  which  from  the  de- 
scription of  it  by  the  Abb^  Orosier  seems  to  be  a  species  of  Coccus. 

1  Bancroft  on  Pernument  Colowt,  ii  20.  49. 

*  Beaum.  iiL  Preface,  xxzL 

s  Lack.  Lajpp.  i.  258.  «  TranM,  of  ike  Soc.  ofArtt,  zziii.  411. 

s  Bffamn^  uL  d6. 

•  PolUicaiE9ea^tm.62.  1  Voyage  dona  rAmer.  M4rid.  1162,    . 
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With  this  insect  the  Chinese  stock  the  two  kinds  of  tree  (Kian4a'chu  and 
Chom»la'chu%  on  which  alone  it  is  found,  and  which  always  afterwards 
retain  it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  winter  small  tumours  are  perceiTed, 
which  increase  until  as  bis  as  a  walnut.  These  are  the  nests  (abdomens 
of  the  females)  filled  with  the  eggs  that  are  to  give  birth  to  the  Cocci, 
which,  when  hatched,  disperse  themselves  over  the  leaves,  and  perforate 
the  bark  under  which  they  retire.  The  wax  (called  Pc'la,  white  wax,  be- 
cause so  by  nature)  begins  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  June.  At  first 
a  few  filaments  like  fine  soft  wool  are  perceived,  rising  from  the  bark 
round  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  these  increase  more  and  more  until  the 
gathering,  which  takes  place  before  the  first  hoar  frosts  in  September. 
The  wax  is  carried  to  court,  and  reserved  for  the  emperor,  the  princes, 
and  chief  mandarins.  If  an  ounce  of  it  be  added  to  a  pound  of  oil,  ic 
forms  a  wax  little  inferior  to  that  made  by  bees.  The  physicians  employ 
it  in  several  diseases ;  and  the  Chinese,  when  about  to  speak  in  public, 
and  assurance  is  necessary,  previously  eat  an  ounce  of  it  to  prevent 
swoonings^ ;  a  use  of  it  "for  which  happily  our  le8s  diffident  orators  have 
no  call.  This  account  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Oeomelli  Careri,  except 
that  he  calls  the  wax  insect  a  worm  which  bores  to  the  pith  of  certain 
trees ;  and  says  that  it  produces  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  whole  empire, 
the  different  provinces  of  which  are  furnished  from  Xantung,  where  it  is 
bred  in  the  greatest  perfection,  with  a  stock  of  eggs.^  A  very  different 
origin,  however,  is  assigned  to  the  Pe^  Iw  Sir  George  Staunton,  who 
informs  us  that  it  is  produced  by  a  species  of  Cicada  {Fhta  Umbata),  which 
in  its  larva  state  feeds  upon  a  plant  like  the  privet,  strewing  upon  the  stem 
a  powder,  which  when  collected  forms  the  wax.*  But  as  he  merely  states 
that  this  powder  was  **iuppoted*^  to  form  it,  and  does  not  himself  appear 
to  have  made  the  experiment  of  dissolving  it  in  oil,  it  is  most  probable 
that  his  information  was  incorrect,  and  that  Grosier's  statement  is  the 
true  one. 

This  probability  is  nearly  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact  that  many 
Aphides  and  Cocci  secrete  a  wax-like  substance,  and  that  a  kind  of  wax 
very  analogous  to  the  Pc'la,  and  of  the  same  class  with  bees*  wax,  only 
containing  more  carbon,  is  actually  produced  in  India  by  a  nondescript 
species  of  Coccus  remarkable  for  providing  itself  with  a  small  Quantity  of 
honey  like  our  bees.  This  substance,  for  specimens  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  called  by  him  whiiie4ac.  It  could  be  obtained  in  any  quan« 
tity  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
bees'  wax  :  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pearson  do  not  afibrd  much  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  making  candles.^ 
De  Azara  speaks  of  a  firm  white  wax  apparently  similar,  and  the  produce 
of  an  insect  of  the  same  tribe,  which  is  collected  in  South  America  in  the 
form  of  pearl-like  globules  from  the  small  branches  of  the  Quabirdmi^,  a 
small  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high.^ 

Insects  in  some  countries  not  only  furnish  the  natives  with  wax,  but 
with  rrtifi,  which  is  used  instead  of  tar  for  thdr  ships.  Molina  informs 
us  that,  at  Coquimbo  in  Chili,  resin,  either  the  product  of  an  insect  or  the 

1  Oroder's  OUno,  L  489. 

•  Quoted  in  Soathey's  Thtdabot  IL  166.  >  Embtmy  to  Cftmo,  i  400. 

^  PkiL  Tram.  179L  xjlL  •  Voyage  daiu  rAmtt.  MMd.  I IM. 
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coDseqnence  of  an  insect^s  biting  off  the  buds  of  a  particular  species  of 
Origanum^  is  collected  in  large  quantities.  The  insect  in  question  is  a 
small  smooth  red  caterpillar  about  half  an  inch  long,  vhich  changes  into  a 
yellowish  moth  with  black  stripes  upon  the  wings  {Phai,  ceraria  Molina). 
Early  in  the  spring  vast  numbers  of  these  caterpillars  collect  on  the 
branches  of  the  Chiioy  where  they  form  their  cellsf  of  a  kind  of  soft  white 
wax  or  resin,  in  which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  This  wax, 
which  is  at  first  very  white,  but  by  degrees  becomes  yellow  and  finally 
brown,  18  collected  in  autumn  by  the  inhabitants,  who  boil  it  in  water,  and 
make  it  up  into  little  cakes  for  market.^ 

Honey t  another  well-known  product  of  insects,  has  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance since  the  discovery  of  sugar ;  yet  at  the  present  day,  whether 
considered  as  a  delicious  article  of  food,  or  the  base  of  a  wholesome  vinous 
beverage  of  home  manu&cture,  it  is  of  no  mean  value  even  in  this  country  ; 
and  in  many  inland  parts  of  Europe,  where  its  saccharine  substitute  is 
much  dearer  than  with  us,  few  articles  of  rural  economy,  not  of  primary 
importance,  would  be  dispensed  with  more  reluctantly.  In  the  Ukrfune 
some  of  the  peasants  have  400  or  500  bee-hives«  and  make  more  profit  of 
their  bees  than  of  corn'  ;  and  in  Spain  the  number  of  bee-hives  is  said  to 
be  incredible  ;  a  single  parish  priest  was  known  to  possess  5000.' 

The  domesticated  or  )iive-bee,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  article, 
is  the  same,  according  to  Latreille  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  in  some 
districts  of  Italy,  where  a  different  species  {Apit  ligusHca  of  Spinola)  is 
kept  —  the  same  probably  that  is  cultivated  in  the  Morea  and  the  isles  of 
the  Archipelaeo.^  Honey  is  obtained,  however,  from  many  other  species 
both  wild  and  domestic.  What  is  called  rock  honey  in  some  parts  of 
America,  which  is  as  clear  as  water  and  very  thin,  is  the  produce  of  wild 
bees,  which  suspend  their  clusters  ofthirty  or  forty  waxen  cells,  resembling 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  to  a  rock  ^ :  and  in  South  America  large  quantities  are 
collected  from  the  nests  built  in  trees  by  Drigona  AmaUhea,  and  other 
species  of  this  ^enus  recently  separated  nrom  Apis^;  under  which  pro- 
bably should  be  mcluded  the  Bamburot,  whose  honey,  honest  Robert  Knox 
informs  us,  whdle  towns  in  Ceylon  go  into  the  woods  to  gather.^  Accord- 
ing to  Azara,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  of  the  Indians  who  live  in 
the  woods  of  Paraguay  is  wild  honey .^  Captain  Green  observes  that,  in 
the  island  of  Bourbon,  where  he  was  stationed  for  some  time,  there  is  a 
bee  which  produces  a  kind  of  honey  much  esteemed  there.  It  is  quite  of 
a  green  colour,  of  the  consistency  of  oil,  and  to  the  usual  sweetness  of 
honey  superadds  a  certain  fragrance.  It  is  called  green  honey,  and  is 
exported  to  India,  where  it  bears  a  high  price.'  One  of  the  species  that 
has  probably  been  attended  to  ages  before  our  hive-bee,  is  Apisjiuciata  of 
Latreille,  a  kind  so  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt,  that  Niebuhr  states  he 
fell  in  upon  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  and  Damietta,  with  a  convoy  of  4000 

1  Molina's  Chm,  1 174. 

*  CommutttcaHoHi  to  the  Board  ofAgrkulL  vii.  286. 
s  Mills  on  Beei,  77. 

*  Latr.  in  Humboldt  and  Boapland,  Reeueil  cTOlmro.  de  SSoologie,  &c.  (Paris^ 
1806),  800.  -      ^  Hill  in  SwammeMhm,  L  181.  note. 

*  Latr.  ubi  tupr,  800. 

7  Rqoz*s  (kulon,  25.  *  Voy.  datu  VAmer,  Mind,  i.  162. 

*  M.  Latrdlle  appears  to  hare  described  this  bee  under  the  name  of  ApU  «nt- 
tobr.    Mhn,iurl€tAbeiUes,S.dd. 
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hives,  which  were  transporting  from  a  region  where  the  season  for  flowers 
had  passed,  to  one  where  the  spring  was  later.^  Columella  says  that  the 
Greeks  in  like  manner  sent  their  bee-hives  every  year  from  Achaia  into 
Attica ;  and  a  similar  custom  is  not  unknown  in  Italy,  and  even  in  this 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  heaths.  In  Madagascar,  according  to 
LatreiUe,  the  inhabitants  have  domesticated  Apit  umcohr;  A.  mdica  is 
cultivated  in  India  at  Poodicherry  and  in  Ben^ ;  A.  Admuomi  Latr.  at 
Senegal'  ;  and  Fabricius  thinks  that  A.  acraeum  (Centm  Syst.  Piez.) 
laboriota,  and  others  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  might  be  domesticated 
with  greater  advantage  than  even  A.  melUfica? 

Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  matum  used  as  an  agreeable  food  in 
the  East,  which,  though  not  directly  produced  by  insects,  is  caused  to 
flow  from  the  Tanuuix  manm/era  by  the  punctures  of  a  small  species  of 
Cocau»* 

The  last,  and  doubtless  the  most  valuable,  product  of  insects  to  which 
I  have  to  advert  is  SUk.  To  estimate  justly  the  importance  of  this  article, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  view  it  as  an  appendage  of  luxury  unrivalled  for 
richness,  lustre,  and  beauty,  and  without  which  courts  would  lose  half 
their  splendour ;  we  must  consider  it,  what  it  actually  is,  as  the  staple 
article  of  cultivation  in  many  large  provinces  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  prospect  of  a  deficient  crop  causes 
as  great  alarm  as  a  scanty  harvest  of  grain  with  us ;  and  after  givmg  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  in  its  first  production  and  transportation, 
as  furnishing  subsistence  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more  in  its  final  manu- 
facture, and  thus  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  wheels  that  give 
circulation  to  national  wealth.^ 

But  w^  must  not  confine  our  view  to  Europe.  When  silk  was  so  scarce 
in  this  country,  that  James  I.,  while  King  of  Scotland,  was  forced  to  beg 
of  the  Earl  of  Mnr  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  to  appear  in  before 
the  English  ambassador,  enforcing  his  reauest  with  the  cogent  appeal, 
"  For  ye  would  not,  sure,  that  ^our  king  should  appear  as  a  scrub  before 
strangers  ;  *'  nay,  long  before  this  period,  even  prior  to  the  time  that  silk 
was  valued  at  its  weight  of  gold  at  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian  re- 
fused his  empress  a  robe  of  silk  because  of  its  deamess  —  the  Chinese 
peasantry  in  some  of  the  provinces,  millions  in  number,  were  clothed  with 
this  material ;  and  for  some  thousand  years  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
been  both  there  and  in  India  (where  a  class  whose  occupation  was  to 
attend  silk-worms  appears  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  being 

1  Uir.  HUL  Nat.  xiv.  20. 

s  Lstr.  in  Homboldt  and  Bonpland,  Reeueil^  &c  302. 

*  Vortuunffen^824.  «  finrmeister,  Afanaia/o/J?fi<.  561. 

^  The  folIowiDff  fticU  and  calcalstionB  from  the  Oomrrier  de  L^on^  lo40,  as  to  the 
silk  manofactored  at  Lyons,  are  worth  preaenrinff :  —  Raw  silk  annnaily  consumed 
there  one  million  of  kilogrammes,  equal  to  2,206,714  pounds  English,  on  which  the 
waste  in  manufacturing  is  five  per  cent  As  four  cocoons  produce  one  graine  (grain) 
of  silk,  four  thousand  millions  of  cocoons  are  annuallv  consumed,  making  the  num* 
ber  of  caterpillars  reared  (including  the  average  allowance  for  caterpillars  dving, 
bad  cocoons,  and  those  kept  for  eggs)  4,292,400,000.  The  length  of  the  silk  of  one 
cocoon  averages  600  metres  (1626  feet  English),  so  that  the  length  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  silk  spun  at  Lyons  is  6,000,000,000.000  (or  six  and  a  half  billions)  of  English 
feet,  equal  to  fourteen  times  the  mean  radius  or  the  earth's  orbit  ;  or  6494  times  the 
radius  of  the  moon*s  orbit ;  or  62,606  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the 
earth ;  or  200,000  times  the  circumference  of  the  moon. 
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mentioned  in  the  oldest  Sanscrit  books  ^),  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  culti- 
vation and  manufacture.    You  will  admit,  therefore,  that  when  nature 

"  — >  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms. 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-haired  silk 
To  deck  her  sons,"' 

she  was  conferring  upon  them  a  benefit  scarcely  inferior  to  that  con- 
sequent upon  the  gift  of  wool  to  the  fleecy  race,  or  a  fibrous  rind  to  the 
flax  or  hemp  plants ;  and  that  mankind  is  not  under  much  less  obligation 
to  Pamphila,  who,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
unwinding  and  weaving  silk,  than  to  the  inventors  of  the  spinning  of  those 
products.' 

It  seema  to  have  been  in  Asia  that  silk  was  first  manufactured  ;  and  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  ancients  obtained  it,  calling  it,  from  the  name  of 
the  country  whence  it  was  supposed  to  be  brought,  Seriaim.  Of  its  origin 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  ignorant,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the  entrsuls 
of  a  spider-like  insect  with  eight  legs,  which  was  fed  for  four  years  upon  a 
kind  of  paste,  and  then  with  the  leaves  of  the  green  willow,  until  it  burst 
with  fat  ^ ;  others  that  it  was  the  produce  of  a  worm  which  built  clay  nests, 
and  collected  wax  ^  ;  Aristotle,  with  more  truth,  that  it  was  unwound  from 
the  pupa  of  a  large  horned  caterpillar.^  Nor  was  the  mode  of  producing 
and  manufacturing  this  precious  material  known  to  Europe  until  long  after 
the  Christian  era,  being  first  learnt  about  the  year  550,  by  two  monks, 
who  procured  in  India  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  moth,  with  which,  con- 
cealing them  in  hollow  canes,  they  hastened  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
speedily  multiplied,  and  were  subsequently  introduced  into  Italy,  of  which 
country  silk  was  long  a  peculiar  and  staple  commodity.  It  was  not  cul- 
tivated in  France  until  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  considering  that  mul- 
berries grew  in  his  kingdom  as  well  as  in  Italy,  resolved,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  Sully,  to  attempt  introducing  it,  and  fully  succeeded. 

The  whole  of  the  silk  produced  in  Europe,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  that  manufactured  in  China,  is  obtained  from  the  common  silk-worm  ; 
but  in  India  considerable  quantities  are  procured  from  the  cocoons  of  the 
larvae  of  other  moths.  Of  these  the  most  important  species  known  are 
the  Tusseh  and  Arindy  silk- worms,  of  which  an  interesting  history  is  given 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  Linnean  TransacHonsJ  These  msects  are  both 
natives  of  Bengal.  The  first  (JSatumia  Paphia)  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  Jujube  tree  (Rhamnut  Jujuha),  or  Byer  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the 
TerminaUa  alata  glabra  Roxburgh,  the  Asseen  o^  the  Hindoos,  and  is  found 
in  such  abundance  as  from  time  immemorial  to  have  aflbrded  a  constant 
supply  of  a  very  durable,  coarse,  dark-coloured  silk,  which  is  woven  into 
a  cloth  called  TuuehdooVhieSy  much  worn  by  the  Brahmins  and  other  isects, 
and  would,  doubtless,  be  highly  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of 
America,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  a  light  and  cool,  and  at  the 

1  Colebrook  in  Anatie  IU»earche$,  v.  61.  *  Milton's  Comus. 

'  Hut.  AnimaL  1.  v.  c.  19.  ^  Pansanias,  quoted  by  Goldsmith,  vL  80. 

«  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat,  L  xi  c.  22. 

9  Aristot.  vJbi  ntpr.  He  does  not  expressly  say  the  pupa^  but  this  we  must  sup- 
pose. The  larva  he  means  eould  not  be  the  common  sUkworm,  since  be  describes  it 
as  large,  >and  having  as  it  were  horns. 

7  viL  d3'-48.    Compare  Lord  Yalentia's  Travdt,  i.  78. 
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same  time  cheap  and  durable  dress,  such  as  this  silk  furnishes,  is  muck 
wanted.  The  durability  of  this  silk  is  indeed  astonishing.  After  constant 
use  for  nine  or  ten  years  it  does  not  show  any  signs  of  decay.  These 
insects  are  thought  by  the  natives  of  so  much  consequence,  that  they  guard 
tbeni  by  day  to  preserve  them  from  crows  and  other  birds,  and  by  ni^ht 
firom  the  bats.  The  Arindy  silk- worm  {Satumia  Cynthia  Drury),  which 
feeds  solely  on  the  leaves  of  the  Palma  Christie  produces  remarkably  soft 
cocoons,  the  silk  of  which  is  so  delicate  and  flossy,  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  wind  it  off:  it  is,  therefore,  spun  like  cotton ;  and  the  thread  thus 
manufactured  is  woven  into  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth  of  a  loose  texture, 
but  of  still  more  incredible  durability  than  the  last,  the  life  of  one  person 
being  seldom  sufficient  to  wear  out  a  garment  made  of  it.  It  is  used  not 
only  for  clothing,  but  for  packing  fine  cloths.  Sec,  Some  manufacturers  in 
England  to  whom  the  silk  was  shown  seemed  to  think  that  it  could  be 
made  here  into  shawls  equal  to  any  received  from  India.  A  moth  allied 
to  this  last  species,  but  distinct,  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Colonel 
Sykes,  who  met  with  its  leather-like  cocoons  composed  of  silk  so  strong, 
that  a  single  fikunent  supported  a  weight  of  198  grains,  in  that  part  of  the 
Deccan  in  India  lying  between  the  sources  and  junction  of  the  Bema  and 
Mota  Mola  rivers.  These  cocoons  are  called  koUturra  by  the  Mahrattas, 
who  use  them  cut  into  thongs,  which  are  more  durable  than  leather  for 
binding  the  matchlock  barrel  to  the  stock ;  but  as  fiir  as  Colonel  Sykes 
could  ascertain,  no  use  is  made  of  the  silk  in  Western  India,  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  advantageously  produced,  as  the  cater- 
pillars which  spin  it  feed  indiscriminately  on  the  Teak  tree  (Tectona  grandU)^ 
the  Mulberry  {Monu  indica),  the  Bor  (2Rzyphus  Jujuba\  and  the  Osana 
(^Termnaiia  alata  glabra)} 

Other  species,  as  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  given  in 
Young*s  Annait  of  Agriculture*,  are  known  in  China,  and  have  been  intro- 
duced into  India.  **  We  have  obtained,"  says  the  writer,  *'  a  monthly 
silk-worm  from  China,  which  I  have  reared  with  my  own  hands,  and  in 
twenty-five  days  have  had  the  cocoons  in  my  basins,  and  by  the  twenty- 
ninth  or  thirty-first  day  a  new  progeny  feeding  in  my  tra^s.  This  makes 
it  a  mine  to  whoever  would  undertake  the  cultivation  of  it.*' 

Whether  it  will  ever  be  expedient  to  attempt  the  breeding  of  the  larvae 
of  any  European  moths,  as  Catocala  pacta,  tpoiua,  &c.  proposed  with  this 
view  by  Fabric! us  *,  seems  doubtful,  though  certainly  many  of  them  afford 
a  very  strong  silk,  and  might  be  reaidily  propagated  ;  and  I  have  now  in 
mv  possession  some  thread  more  like  cotton  than  silk  spun  by  the  larva 
of'^a  moth,  which  when  I  was  a  very  young  entomologist  1  observed  (if 
mv  memory  does  not  deceive  me)  upon  the  Euonymut,  and  from  the  twin 
of  which  (not  the  dbcoon)  I  unwound  it.  It  is  even  asserted  that  in 
Germany  a  manufacture  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  of  the  emperor  moth 
(Satumia  Pavoma  major)  was  at  one  time  established.^  There  seems  no 
question,  however,  that  silk  might  be  advantageously  derived  from  many 
native  silk-worms  in  America.  An  account  is  given  in  the  PfulotophiciU 
Tram$actio9u  of  one  found  there,  whose  cocoon  is  not  only  heavier  and 
more  productive  of  silk  than  that  of  the  common  kind,  but  is  so  much 


1  7>«iiit.Aw^^Mit  50C  1834.  vol.  ui.  •  xziii.  285. 

s  Vmlmmmgm,  825.  «  Utr.  Hi^  IfaL  ziv.  150. 
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stronger  that  twenty  threads  will  carry  an  ounce  more.^  Don  Luis  Ne^ 
observed  on  Pndium pomferum  and  pvriferum  ovate  nests  of  caterpillars 
eight  inches  long,  of  grey  silk,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Chilpancingo, 
Tixtala,  &c.,  in  America,  manufacture  into  stockings  and  handkerchiefs.' 
Great  numbers  of  similar  nests  of  a  dense  tissue,  resembling  Chinese 
paper,  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  and  formed  of  distinct  and  separable  layers, 
the  interior  being  the  thinnest  and  extraordinarily  transparent,  were  ob- 
served by  Humboldt  in  the  provinces  of  Mechoacan  and  the  mountains  of 
Santarosa,  at  a  height*  of  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  upon  the 
Arbutut  Madrono^  and  other  trees.  The  silk  of  these  nests,  which  are  the 
work  of  the  social  caterpillars  of  a  Bombyx  {B,  Madrono)^  was  an  object 
of  commerce  even  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  ;  and  the  ancient  Mexicans 
pasted  together  the  interior  layers,  which  mav  be  written  upon  without 
preparation,  to  form  a  white  glossy  pasteboard.  Handkerchiefs  are  still 
manufactured  of  it  in  the  Intendency  of  Oaxaca.^  De  Azara  states  that 
in  Paraguay,  a  spider,  which  is  found  to  near  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
latitude,  forms  a  spherical  cocoon  (for  its  eggs)  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
yellow  silk,  which  the  inhabitants  spin  on  account  of  the  permanency  of 
the  colour.^  And  according  to  M.  B.  de  Lozieres,  large  quantities  of  a 
very  beautiful  silk,  of  dazzling  whiteness,  may  be  collected  from  the 
cocoons  even  of  the  Ichneumons  that  destroy  the  larvas  of  some  moth  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  feed  upon  the  indigo  and  cassada.^ 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  other  articles  besides  silk  might  be  obtained 
from  the  larvae  which  usually  produce  it,  particularly  cements  and  varnishes 
of  different  kinds,  some  hara,  others  elastic,  from  their  gum  and  silk 
reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  said  the  Cliinese  procure  a  fine  varnish,  and 
fabricate  what  is  called  by  anglers  Indian  ffrati,^  The  diminutive  size  of 
the  animal  will  be  thought  no  objection,  when  we  recollect  that  the  very 
small  quantity  of  purple  dye  afforded  by  the  Purpura  of  the  ancients  did 
not  prevent  them  from  collecting  it. 

I  now  conclude  this  long  series  of  letters  on  the  injuries  caused  by 
insects  to  man,  and  the  benefits  which  he  derives  from  them  ;  and  I  think 
you  will  readily  admit  that  I  have  sufficiently  made  good  my  position,  that 
the  study  of  agents  which  perform  such  important  functions  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  must  be  worthy  of  attention.  Our  subsequent  corre- 
spondence will  be  devoted  to  the  most  interesting  traits  in  thev  history— 
as  their  affection  to  their  young,  their  food  and  modes  of  procuring  it, 
habitations,  societies,  &c. 

I  am,  &c. 

1  Pnllem  in  PhSL  Trans.  1759.  54 

*  Annala  ofSoiany,  ii.  104. 

S  PoUHeal  Ettay  on  N,  Spam,  m.  59. 

^  Voya^  dan»  PAmer,  JaMd.  i.  212.  It  may  here  be  observed  as  a  benefit 
derived  by  the  higher  walks  of  philosophy  from  insects,  that  astronomers  employ 
the  strongest  thre^  of  spiders,  the  one  namely  that  sapports  the  web,  for  the  cUvi- 
sions  of  the  micrometer.  By  its  dactility  this  thread  acquires  about  a  fifth  of  its 
ordinary  length.    iVcwr.  Diet  d^Hitt,  Nat.  ii.  280. 

A  American  PhiL  TranM,  v.  825. 

^  Anderson's  JUereatiom  in  Agriculture,  &c.  iy.  899. 
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LETTER  XI. 

ON  THE  AFFECTION  OF  INSECTS  FOR  THEIR  YOUNG. 

Amongst  the  larger  animals,  every  observer  of  nature  has  witnessed  with 
admiration,  that  love  of  their  offspring  which  the  beneficent  Creator,  with 
equal  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  parent  and  the  progeny,  has  inter- 
Moven  in  the  constitution  of  his  creatures.  Who  that  has  any  sensibility, 
has  not  felt  his  heart  dilate  with  ^atitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  in 
observing  amongst  the  domestic  animals  which  surround  him,  the  effects 
of  this  divine  ttorge,  so  fruitful  of  the  most  delightful  sensations  ?  Who 
that  is  not  a  stock  or  a  stone  has  read  unmoved  the  anecdote  recorded  in 
books  of  Natural  History,  of  the  poor  bitch,  which  in  the  agonies  of  a 
cruel  dissection  licked  with  parental  fondness  her  new-bom  offitpring  ;  or 
the  affecting  account  of  the  she*bear  related  in  Phipps*s  Voyage  to  the 
Korth  Pole,  which,  herself  severely  wounded  by  the  same  shot  that  killed 
her  cubs,  spent  her  last  moments  in  tearing  and  laying  before  them  the 
food  she  had  collected,  and  died  licking  their  wounds  ? 

These  feelings  you  must  have  expenenced,  but  it  has  scarcely  occurred 
to  you  that  you  would  have  any  room  for  exercising  them  in  your  new 
pursuit.  You  have  not,  I  dare  say,  suspected  that  any  similar  example 
could  have  been  adduced  amongst  insectt,  to  which  at  the  first  glance 
there  seems  even  something  absurd  in  attributing  anything  like  parental 
affection.  An  animal  not  so  big  perhaps  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  feel  love  for 
its  ofipring — how  preposterous !  we  are  ready  to  exclaim.  Yet  the  ex- 
clamation would  be  v«7  much  misplaced.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  insects  are  capable  of  feeling  quite  as  much  attachment  to  their 
offspring  as  the  lai^est  quadrupeds.  They  undei^  as  severe  privations 
in  nourishing  them ;  expose  themselves  to  as  great  risk  in  defending  them; 
and  in  the  very  article  of  death  exhibit  as  much  anxiety  for  their  preser- 
vation. Not  that  this  can  be  said  of  all  insects.  A  very  Ur^e  proportion 
of  them  are  doomed  to  die  before  their  young  come  into  existence.  But 
in  these  the  passion  is  not  extinguished.  It  is  merely  modified,  and  its 
direction  changed.  And  when-you  witness  the  solicitude  with  which  they 
provide  for  the  security  and  sustenance  of  their  future  young,  you  can 
scarcely  deny  to  them  love  for  a  progeny  they  are  never  destined  to 
behold.  Like  affectionate  parents  in  similar  circumstances,  their  last 
efforts  are  employed  in  providing  for  the  children  that  are  to  succeed 
them. 

I.  Observe  the  motions  of  that  common  white  butterfly  which  voo  see 
flying  from  herb  to  herb.  You  perceive  that  it  is  not  food  she  is  in 
pursuit  of:  for  flowers  have  no  attractioo  for  her.  Her  object  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plant  that  will  supply  the  sustenance  appropriated  by  Pro- 
vidence to  her  }0ung,  upon  which  to  deposit  her  eggs.    Her  own  food 
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has  been  hooey  drawn  from  the  nectary  of  a  flower.  This,  therefore,  or 
its  neighbourhood,  we  might  expect  would  be  the  situation  she  would 
select  for  them.  But  no :  as  if  aware  that  this  food  would  be  to  them 
poison,  she  is  in  search  of  some  pUnt  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  But  how  is 
she  to  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  vegetables  ?  She  is  taught  of 
God !  Led  by  an  instinct  far  more  unerring  Sian  the  practised  eye  of  the 
botanist,  she  recognises  the  desired  plant  the  moment  she  approaches  it ; 
and  upon  this  she  places  her  precious  burden,  yet  not  without  the  further 
precaution  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  not  pre-occupied  by  the  eggs  of  some 
other  butterfly !  Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  from  which  no  obstacle  short 
of  absolute  impossibility,  no  danger  however  threatening,  can  divert  her, 
the  afiectionate  mother  dies. 

This  may  serve  as  one  instance  of  the  solicitude  of  insects  for  their 
future  progeny.  But  almost  every  species  will  supply  examples  similar  in 
principle,  and  in  their  particular  circumstances  even  more  extraordinary. 
In  every  case  (except  in  some  remarkable  instances  of  mistakes  of  instinct, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  which  will  be  subseauently  adverted  to),  the 
parent  unerringly  distinguishes  the  food  suitable  for  her  ofispring,  bow- 
ever  dissimilar  to  her  own ;  or  at  least  invariably  places  her  eggs,  often 
defended  from  exteroal  injury  by  a  variety  of  admirable  contrivances,  in 
the  exact  spot  where,  when  hatched,  the  larvae  can  have  access  to  it.— - 
The  dragon-fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and  could  not  exist  in  water : 
yet  in  this  last  element,  which  is  alone  adapted  for  her  young,  she  ever 
c^fuliy  drops  her  eggs.  The  larvae  of  the  gad-fly  (CEstrus  e^id),  whose 
history  has  been  before  described  to  you,  are  destined  to  live  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse.  How  shall  the  parent,  a  two-winged  fly,  convey 
them  thither  ?  By  a  mode  truly  extraordinary.  Flying  round  the  animal, 
she  curiously  poises  her  body  for  an  instant  while  she  glues  a  single  ega 
to  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  skin,  and  repeats  this  process  until  she  has  fixed 
in  a  similar  way  many  hundred  eggs.  These,  after  a  few  days,  on  the 
application  of  the  slightest  moisture  attended  by  warmth,  hatch  into  little 
grubs.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  horse  chances  to  lick  any  part  of  his 
body  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  moisture  of  the  tongue  discloses 
one  or  more  grubs,  which,  adhering  to  it  by  means  of  the  saliva,  are  con- 
veyed into  the  mouth,  and  thence  find  their  way  into  the  stomach.  But 
here  a  question  occurs  to  you.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  horse's 
body  which  he  can  reach  with  his  tongue  :  what,  you  ask,  becomes  of  the 
^s  deposited  on  other  parts  ?  I  will  tell  you  how  the  gad-fly  avoids 
this  dilemma ;  and  I  will  then  ask  you  if  she  does  not  discover  a  pro- 
vident forethought,  a  depth  of  instinct,  which  almost  casts  into  shade  the 
boasted  reason  of  man  ?  She  places  her  eggs  only  on  those  parts  of  the 
skin  which  the  horse  is  able  to  reach  with  his  tongue ;  nay,  she  confines 
them  almost  exclusively  to  the  knee  or  the  shoulder,  which  he  is  sure  to 
lick.  What  could  the  most  refined  reason,  the  most  precise  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  do  more?^ 

Not  less  admirable  is  the  parental  instinct  of  that  vast  tribe  of  insects 
already  introduced  to  you  by  the  name  of  ichncumont^  whose  young  arc 
destined  to  feed  upon  the  living  bodies  ot  other  insects.  These,  as  you 
know,  are  so  numerous,  that  scarcely  an  insect  exists,  which  in  its  larva 
state  is  not  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  even  the 

1  Clark  in  Linn,  Traiu.  iii.  804. 
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pups,  nay  the  very  eggs  of  these  animals,  are  not  safe  from  their  insidious 
manoeuvres.  The  size  of  the  different  species  varies  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  bodies  which  are  to  be  their  food ;  some  beine  so  inconceivably 
small  that  the  egg  of  a  butterfly  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  nourish  two  of  them  to  maturity  ^ ;  others  so  large  that  the 
body  of  a  full-grown  caterpillar  is  not  more  than  enough  for  one.  They 
are  the  larvae  of  these  Ichneumons  which  make  such  havoc  of  our  pigmy 
tribes :  the  perfect  insect  is  a  four- winged  fly,  which  takes  no  other  food 
than  a  little  honey;  and  the  great  object  of  the  female  is  to  discover  a& 
proper  nidus  for  her  eggs.  In  search  of  this  she  is  in  constant  motion. 
Is  the  caterpillar  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  the  appropriate  food  for  her 
young  ?  you  see  her  alight  upon  the  plants  where  they  are  most  usually 
to  be  met  with,  run  quickly  over  them,  carefully  examining  every  leaf* 
and,  having  found  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  search,  insert  her  sting 
into  its^esh,  and  there  deposit  an  egg.  In  vain  her  victim,  as  if  conscious 
of  its  fate,  writhes  its  body,  spits  out  an  acid  fluid,  menaces  with  its  ten- 
taenia,  or  brings  into  action  the  other  organs  of  defence  with  which  it 
is  provided.  The  active  Ichneumon  braves  every  dan^r,  and  does  not 
desist  until  her  courage  and  address  have  insured  subsistence  for  one  of 
her  future  progeny.  Perhaps,  however,  she  discovers,  by  a  sense  the 
existence  of  which  we  perceive,  though  we  have  no  conception  of  its 
nature,  that  she  has  been  forestalled  by  some  precursor  of  her  own  tribe, 
that  has  already  buried  an  egg  in  the  caterpillar  she  is  examining.  In  this 
case  she  leaves  it,  aware  that  it  would  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  two. 
and  proceeds  in  search  of  some  other  yet  unoccupied.  The  process  is  of 
course  varied  in  the  case  of  those  minute  species  of  which  several,  some* 
times  as  many  as  150,  can  subsist  in  a  single  caterpillar.  The  little  Ich- 
neumon then  repeats  her  operations,  until  she  has  darted  into  her  victim 
the  requisite  number  of  ^gs. 

The  larvae  hatched  from  the  eggs  thus  ingeniously  deposited,  find  a 
delicious  banquet  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  whicH  is  sure  eveotuaUy 
to  iidl  a  victim  to  their  ravages.  So  accurately,  however,  is  the  supply  of 
food  proportioned  to  the  demand,  that  this  event  does  not  take  place 
until  the  young  Ichneumons  have  attained  their  (nil  growth ;  when  the 
caterpilhr  either  dies,  or  retaining  just  vitality  enou^  to  assume  the  pupa 
state,  then  finishes  its  existence ;  the  pupa  disdosmg  not  a  moth  or  a 
butterfly,  but  one  or  more  fulUgrown  Ichneumons. 

In  this  straiwe  and  apparently  cruel  operation  one  drcumatance  is  truly 
remarkable.  The  larva  of  the  Ichneumon,  though  every  day,  perhaps  (or 
months,  it  coaws  the  inside  of  the  caterpillar,  and  though  at  last  it  has 
devoured  aunost  every  part  of  it  except  tne  skin  and  intestines,  carefully 
all  thb  time  mvoidi  mjurmg  tie  vUai  organs,  as  if  aware  that  its  own  exist- 
ence depends  on  tJtmt  of  the  insect  on  which  it  preys  I  Thus  the  cater- 
pillar continues  to  eat,  to  digest,  and  to  move,  apparently  little  injured,  to 
the  last,  and  only  perishes  when  the  parasitic  grub  within  it  no  loiter  re- 
quires its  aid.  n  hat  would  be  the  impression  which  a  similar  instance 
amongst  the  race  of  quadrupeds  would  make  upon  us  ?  If,  for  example,  an 
animal— such  as  some  impostors  have  pretended  to  carry  within  them  — 
should  be  found  to  iced  upon  the  inside  of  a  dog,  devouring  only  those 
pans  not  CMential  to  lifi%  while  it  cautiously  Idt  uniigured  the  heart, 
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fiiteries,  lungs,  and  intestines,  -^  should  we  not  regard  such  an  instance 
as  a  perfect  prodigy,  as  an  example  of  instinctive  forbearance  almost 
miraculous  ? 

Some  Ichneumons,  instead  of  burying  their  eggs  in  the  body  of  the 
lanrse  that  are  to  serve  their  young  for  food,  content  themselves  with 
gluing  them  to  the  skin  of  their  prey.  This  is  the  case  with  Scohaflo' 
vijrons,  which  my  learned  entomological  friend  M.  Passerini  of  Florence 
has  found  places  its  eggs  on  the  larva  of  a  large  beetle  {Oryctes  naticomit), 
upon  which  when  hatched  the  larva  of  the  ScoUa  feeds,  by  introducing  the 
three  first  segments  of  its  body  into  the  belly  of  its  victim,  always  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  s^ment,  so  that  this  insect  is  a  semi-internal 
parasite.^  Another  tribe,  whose  activity  and  perseverance  are  equally 
conspicuous,  which  includes  the  beautiful  genus  Chrysit  and  many  other 
hyinenopterous  and  dipterous  insects,  imitating  the  insidious  cuckoo, 
contrive  to  introduce  their  eggs  into  th'e  nests  in  which  bees  and  other 
insects  have  deposited  theirs.  With  this  view  they  are  constantly  on  the 
watch,  and  the  moment  the  unsuspecting  mother  has  quitted  her  cell  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  store  of  food  or  materials,  glide  into  it  and 
leave  an  ^gg,  the  germ  ot  a  future  assassin  of  the  larva  that  is  to  spring 
from  that  deposited  by  its  side. 

The  females  of  the  insects  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in  pro- 
viding for  their  offspring,  are  saved  the  trouble  of  furnishing  them  with 
any  habitation.  Either  they  occupy  that  of  another  insect,  or  find  a  con. 
venient  abode  within  the  body  of  that  on  which  they  feed.  But  upon  the 
maternal  affection  of  another  large  hymenopterous  tribe,  belonging  to 
Latreille's  Family  of  Burrowers  (Fouorei),  whose  young  in  like  manner 
feed  on  other  insects,  is  imposed  the  arduous  task  not  merely  of  collecting 
a  supply  of  food,  but  of  inclosing  it  along  with  their  eggs  in  cells  or 
burrows  ohen  of  considerable  depth,  and  dug  with  great  l^our  in  sand, 
wood,  or  the  solid  earth. 

The  general  economy  of  these  insects  is  similar.  Having  first  dug  a 
cylindrical  cavity  of  the  requisite  dimensions,  and  deposited  an  egg  at  the 
bottom,  they  inclose  along  with  it  one  or  more  caterpillars,  spiders,  or  other 
insects,  each  particular  species  for  the  most  part  selecting  a  distinct  kind, 
as  a  provision  for  the  young  one  when  hatched,  and  sufficiently  abundant 
to  nourish  it  until  it  becomes  a  pupa.  Many  thus  furnish  several  cells. 
This  process,  however,  is  varied  by  different  species,  some  of  whose 
operations  are  worthy  of  a  more  detailed  description. 

One  of  the  most  early  histories  of  the  procedure  of  an  insect  of  this 
kind,  probably  the  common  sand*wasp  {Amviophiia  vulgaris)^  is  left  us  by 
the  excellent  Ray,  who  observed  it  along  with  his  friend  Willoughby.  On 
the  22nd  of  June,  1667,  he  tells  us,  they  noticed  this  insect  dragging  a 
green  caterpillar  thrice  as  big  as  itself,  which,  after  thus  conveying  about 
fifteen  feet,  it  deposited  at  the  entrance  of  a  hole  previously  dug  in  the 
sand.  Then  removing  a  pellet  of  earth  from  its  mouth,  it  descended  into 
the  cavity,  and,  presently  returning,  dragged  along  with  it  the  caterpillar. 
After  staying  awhile  it  again  ascended,  then  rolled  pieces  of  earth  into 
the  hole,  at  intervals  scratching  the  dust  into  it  like  a  dog  with  its  fore 
feet,  and  entering  it  as  if  to  press  down  and  consolidate  the  mass,  flying  also 

»  Ouervaxiom  suUt  Lane,  Ninfe,  ^e.  (Pise,  1840).  Gu^rin-M^neville.  Btviu 
Zoolog.  1841,  pu  240. 
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once  or  twice  to  an  adjoining  fir-tree,  possibly  t6  procure  resin  for  agglu* 
tinating  the  whole.  Having  filled  the  burrow  to  a  level  with  the  8ur* 
rounding  earth  so  as  to  conceal  the  entrance,  it  took  two  fir-leaves  \yinix 
at  hand,  and  placed  them  near  the  orifice,  as  if  to  mark  the  place. —  Such 
is  the  anecdote  left  on  record  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  of  whose 
accuracy  of  observation  there  can  be  no  doubt.^  Who  that  reads  it  can 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  reflection  which  it  calls  from  him,  "  Qtds  h«Be 
non  fidln  nuretur  et  itupeaif  Quu  hujutmodi  opera  mcrte  mackhuB  patsU 
aUrUmeref^^ 

I  myself,  when  walking  with  a  friend  some  months  ago,  observed  nearly 
similar  mancravres  performed  by  another  hymenopterous  insect  which 
may  be  called  a  spider-wasp  {Pompiltti),  which  attracted  our  attention 
as  it  was  draggine  a  spider  to  its  cell.  The  attitude  in  which  it  carried  its 
prey,  namely,  with  its  feet  constantly  upwards ;  its  singular  mode  of  walk  • 
ing,  which  was  backwards,  except  for  a  foot  or  two  when  it  went  forwards, 
moving  by  jerks  and  making  a  sort  of  pause  every  few  steps  ;  and  the  asto- 
nishing agility  with  which,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  burthen,  it  glided  over 
or  between  the  grass,  weeds,  and  other  numerous  impediments  in  the 
rough  path  along  which  it  passed  —  together  formed  a  spectacle  which  we 
contemplated  with  admiration.  The  di&tance  which  we  thus  observed  it  to 
traverse  was  not  less  than  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  great  part  of  its  journey 
had  probably  been  performed  belTore  we  saw  it.  Once  or  twice,  when  we 
first  noticed  it,  it  laid  down  the  spider,  and  making  a  small  circuit  returned 
and  took  it  up  again.  But  for  tne  ensuing  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  it 
never  stopped,  but  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  for  its  burrow  with  the 
utmost  speed.  When  opposite  the  hole,  which  was  in  a  sand  bank  by  the 
way  side,  it  made  a  sharp  turn,  as  evidently  aware  of  being  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  its  abode,  but  when  advanced  a  little  further  laid  down  itK 
biirthen  and  went  to  reconnoitre.  At  first  it  climbed  up  the  bank,  but,  as 
if  discovering  that  this  was  not  the  direction,  soon  returned,  and  after 
another  survey,  fieroeiving  the  hole,  took  up  the  spider  and  dragged  it  in 
after  it. 

In  the  two  instances  above  given,  one  dead  caterpillar  or  spider  only  was 
deposited  in  each  hole.  But  an  insect  described  by  Reaumur  under  the 
name  of  the  mason-wasp  {Epipone  tpinipet),  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  England,  after  having  excavated  a  burrow,  with  an  ingenuity  to  which 
on  a  future  occasion  I  shall  draw  your  attention,  places  along  with  its  eg^ 
us  food  for  the  future  young,  about  twelve  little  green  grubs  without  feet, 
which  it  has  carefully  selected  full  crown  and  conveyed  without  injuring 
them.  You  will  inquire,  Why  this  difference  of  procedure  Y  With  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a  number  of  small  grubs  rather  than  of  one  large  cater- 
pillar, what  I  have  said  in  a  former  letter  on  the  subject  of  different  species 
of  this  tribe  being  appointed  to  prey  upon  and  thus  keep  within  due  limits 
the  larvs  of  different  kinds  of  insects,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer.  But  one 
circumstance  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  mason-wasp  as  a  skilful  pur- 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Satton  of  Norwich  made  similar  observatioDS  apoa  the  prooeediags 
af  this  insect  in  his  garden  for  two  saocessive  eeadona. 

s  Rai.  Hi$i.  Ins.  254.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  procedures  of  a  female  of 
this  species  in  dragging  a  very  large  spider  up  the  n(>arly  perpendicular  side  of  a 
sand-bank  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  as  well  as  of  other  curious  facts  in  the  economy 
of  sand-waspe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  excellent  **  Essay  on  the  Indige- 
nous Foeaorial  Hymenoptera,"  by  W.  £.  Shnckardf  Esq.,  p.  77,  &c. 
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veyor  should  not  be  omitted,  namely,  that  the  number  of  grubs  laid  up  is 
not  always  the  same,  but  is  exactly  proportioned  to  their  size,  eleven  or 
twelve  being  stored  when  they  are  small,  but  only  eight  or  nine  when 
larger.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  caution  of  the  wasp  in  selecting 
full-grown  grubs  and  conveying  them  uninjured  to  her  hole,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  may  be  given.  If  those  that  are  but  partly  grown  were  chosen, 
they  would  die  in  a  short  time  for  want  of  food,  and  putrefying  would 
destroy  the  enclosed  egg,  or  the  young  one  which  springs  from  it.  But 
when  larvae  of  any  kind  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  are  about  to  pass 
into  the  pupa  state,  they  can  exist  for  a  long  period  without  any  further 
supply.  By  selecting  these,  therefore,  and  placing  them  uninjured  in  the 
hole,  however  long  the  interval  before  the  egg  hatches,  the  disclosed  larva 
is  sure  of  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  and  wholesome  nutriment. — To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  injury  to  its  egg  from  the  motions  or  vt)racity  of  this 
living  prey,  the  wasp  is  careful  to  pack  the  whole  so  closely,  each  grub 
being  coiled  above  the  other  in  a  series  of  rings,  and  to  consolidate  the 
earth  so  firmly  above  them,  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  power  ot^ 
motion.^ — Those  which  select  more  powerful  caterpillars,  or  revenge  the 
injuries  of  their  insect  brethren  by  devoting  spiders  to  the  destruction  they 
have  so  oflen  caused,  take  care  to  sting  them  in  such  a  manner  as,  without 
killing  them  outright,  will  incapacitate  them  from  doing  any  injury. 

Zeal  and  activity  in  providing  for  the  welUbeing  of  their  future  progeny, 
not  inferior  to  what  are  exhibited  by  the  tribe  of  Ichneumons,  Spheana^, 
and  mason-wasps,  though  less  cruelly  exerted,  are  also  shown  by  various 
species  of  wild  bees,  of  which  we  have  in  this  country  a  great  number. 
Having  first  excavated  a  proper  cell  with  a  dexterity  and  persevering 
labour  never  enough  to  be  admired,  they  next  deposit  in  it  an  egg,  which 
they  cover  with  a  mass  of  pollen  or  honey  collected  with  unwearied  assiduity 
from  a  thousand  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  grub  is  hatched,  it  finds  itself 
enveloped  in  this  delicious  banquet  provided  for  it  bv  the  cares  of  a  mother 
it  is  doomed  never  to  behold ;  and  so  accurately  is  the  repast  proportioned 
to  its  appetite  and  its  wants,  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  consumed  it  ha<« 
no  longer  need  of  food ;  it  clothes  itself  in  a  silken  cocoon,  becomes  a 
pupa,  and  after  a  deep  sleep  of  a  few  days  bursts  from  its  cell  an  active 
bee. 

A  considerable  number  of  wild  bees,  however  (those  of  the  genera 
Nomada,  Melecta,  &c.),  being  unprovided  with  an  apparatus  for  collecting 
pollen,  save  themselves  not  only  this  labour,  but  also  that  of  excavating 
cells ;  and  gliding  into  those  in  which  their  more  industrious  brethren  have 
deposited  their  eggs  and  the  necessary  supply  of  pollen  moistened  with 
honey  for  food,  they  also,  cuckoo-like,  insinuate  their  own  eggs  (imitating 
in  this  respect  the"  carnivorous  parasites  lately  noticed j,  the  larvae  from 
which  live  at  the  cost  of  the  rightful  occupants. 

No  circumstance  connected  with  the  storge  of  insects  is  more  striking 
than  the  herculean  and  incessant  labour  which  it  leads  them  cheerfully  to 
undergo.  Some  o^  these  exertions  are  so  disproportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  insect,  that  nothing  short  of  ocular  conviction  could  attribute  them  to 

1  Reanm.  vi.  252. 

s  By  this  term  I  would  distingaiah  the  tribe  of  Fostores  of  Latreille,  which  the 
French  call  Watp'Iehneumonit  and  which  form  the  Linnean  genus  Sphisx,  divisible 
into  several  iamiljes,  as  SphecUUB,  PampUidt^  Bembeadat^  &c 
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Ruch  an  agent.  A  wild  bee  or  a  Sphex,  for  instance,  will  dig  a  hole  in  a 
hard  bank  of  earth  some  inches  deep  and  five  or  six  times  its  own  size,  and 
labour  unremittingly  at  thb  arduous  undertaking  for  several  days,  scarcely 
allowing  itself  a  moment  for  eating  or  repose.  It  will  then  occupy  as 
much  time  in  searching  for  a  store  of  food ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  task 
finished,  than  it  will  set  about  repeating  the  process,  and  before  it  dies 
will  have  completed  five  or  six  similar  cells  or  even  more.  If  you  would 
estimate  this  mdustry  at  its  proper  value,  you  should  reflect  what  kind  of 
exertion  it  would  require  in  a  man  to  dig  in  a  few  days  out  of  hard  clay  or 
fcand,  with  no  other  tools  than  his  nails  and  teeth,  five  or  six  caverns 
twenty  feet  deep  and  four  or  five  wide  —  for  such  an  undertaking  would 
not  be  comparatively  greater  than  that  of  the  insects  in  question. 

Similar  laborious  exertions  are  not  confined  to  the  bee  or  Sphex  tribe. 
Several  beetles  in  depositing  their  eggs  exhibit  examples  of  industry  equallv 
extraordinary.  The  common  dor  or  clock  {Geotrupes  tfercorariut),  which 
may  be  found  beneath  every  heap  of  dung,  digs  a  deep  cylindrical  hole,  and 
carrying  down  a  mass  of  the  dung  to  the  bottom*  in  it  deposits  its  eggs.  And 
many  of  the  species  of  the  Scarab<md€B^  roll  together  wet  dung  into  round 
))ellets,  deposit  an  esg  in  the  midst  of  each,  and  when  dry  push  them  back- 
wards by  their  hind  feet,  sometimes  three  or  four  assisting,  into  holes  of  the 
surprising  depth  of  three  feet,  which  thev  have  previously  dug  for  their 
reception,  and  which  are  often  several  yards  distant.  Frequently  the  road 
lies  across  a  depression  in  the  surface,  and  the  pellet  when  nearly  pushed 
to  the  summit  rolls  back  again.  But  our  patient  Sisvphi  are  not  easily 
discouraged.  The^  repeat  their  efforts  af;ain  and  agam,  and  in  the  end 
their  perKeverance  is  rewarded  bv  success.'  The  attention  of  these  insects 
to  their  egg*balls  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  was  observed  in  the  earliest  aces, 
and  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  with  the  addition  of  many  fames, 
as  that  thev  were  all  of  the  male  sex,  that  they  became  young  again  every 
year,  that  they  rolled  the  pellets  containing  their  q;gs  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
every  day,  for  twenty«eight  days  without  intermission',  &c.    It  is  one  of 

1  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  in  bit  verv  remarkable  and  learned  work  {Harm  StUomo- 
Inptea)  has  very  properly  restored  its  name  to  the  true  ScaraUtut  of  the  ancients. 
Which  gives  its  name  to  this  gronp. 

*  The  precise  mode  in  which  these  dnng  pellets  are  formed,  and  the  object  of  roll* 
ing  them  greater  distances  than  woold  seem  to  be  required  for  merely  depositing 
them  in  their  holes,  which  it  might  have  been  snppoeed  would,  like  those  of  our 
common  dung*  beetle,  be  made  close  to  (if  not  under)  the  dung  employed,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ver>*  clearly  ascertained.  According  to  a  newspaper  extract 
ipven  from  the  travels  of  an  author,  whoee  name  is  not  given,  the  Searabtada:  ftf 
quenting  the  £g>'ptiaii  deserts  form  their  egg-balls  of  a  mixture  of  clay  (sand?) 
and  camcl'B  dung,  and  they  keep  rolling  them  the  whole  day,  apparently  to  diy  the 
surface,  as  they  ceased  rollmg  them  if  clouds  overshadowed  the  sun  in  the  dav  time ; 
4nd  invariably  at  sunset  (thus  confirming  the  ancient  idea)  betaking  themselves  to 
their  holen,  and  leaving  their  egg-balls,  till  sunrise  the  next  day.  If  this  account  be 
nnppoaed  to  be  correct  only  as  respects  clay  (or  sand)  entering  into  the  composition 
fM  the  exterior  crust  of  the  egg-balls,  it  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  the  formation 
of  the  singular  shot-like  balls,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  very  hard  shell,  of 
which  CoL  Sykes  has  given  an  interesting  account  {Trams.  EnL  Soe.  LomL  i.  180.), 
which  produced  specimens  of  the  Indian  dung-beetle,  Coprig  Midaa.  In  fact,  the 
mere  lonir  rolling  of  a  ball  of  very  moist  dung  upon  sand  or  powdery  clay  would 
press  so  much  of  either  into  the  surface  as  to  give  it  when  dry  a  very  hard  shell, 
which  would  remain  much  as  (^1.  Sykes  describes  when  the  larva  had  eaten  all  thu 
r«'»itnil  portion  rf  dung. 

*  Monfiet,  153. 
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this  tribe  of  beetles  (S,  tacer)  whose  image  is  no  often  met  with  amongst 
the  hiejroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  it  was  a  symbol  of  the 
world,  of  the  sun,  and  of  a  courageous  warrior.  Of  the  uforld,  as  P.  Vale- 
rianus  supposes,  on  account  of  the  orbicular  form  of  its  pellets  of  dung,  and 
the  notion  of  their  being  rolled  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  of  the  «tm,  because 
of  the  angular  projections  from  its  head  resemblinii;  rays,  and  the  thirty 
joints  o(  the  six  tarsi  of  its  feet  answering  to  the  days  of  the  month  ;  and 
of  a  warrior,  from  the  idea  of  manly  courage  being  connected  with  its  sup- 
posed birth  from  a  male  only.^  It  was  as  symbolical  of  this  last  that  its 
image  was  worn  upon  the  signets  of  the  Roman  soldiers  ;  and  as  typical 
of  the  sun,  the  source  of  fertility,  it  is  yet,  as  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us,  eaten 
by  the  women  to  render  them  prolific.^ 

These  beetles,  however,  in  point  of  industry  must  yield  the  palm  to  one 
{Necrophonu  Vetpillo)^  whose  singular  history  was  first  detailed  by  M. 
Uleditsch  in  the  Acts  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  1752.  He  begins  by  inform- 
ing us  that  he  had  often  remarked  that  dead  moles  when  laid  upon  the 
jiround,  especially  if  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost  sure  to  disappear  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  often  of  twelve  hours.  To  ascertain  the 
cause,  he  placed  a  mole  upon  one  of  the  beds  in  his  garden.  It  had 
vanished  by  the  third  morning ;  and  on  digging  where  it  had  been  laid, 
he  found  it  buried  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  under  it  four  beetles, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  the  agents  in  this  singular  inhumation.  Not 
perceiving  any  thing  particular  in  the  mole,  he  buried  it  again  ;  and  on 
examining  it  at  the  end  of  six  days  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggots 
apparently  the  issue  of  the  beetles,  which  M.  Gleditsch  now  naturally  con- 
cluded had  buried  the  carcass  for  the  food  of  their  future  young.  To 
determine  these  points  more  clearly,  he  put  four  of  these  insects  into  a 
glass  vessel  half  filled  with  earth  and  properly  secured,  and  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  two  frogs.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  one  of  the  frogs 
was  interred  by  two  of  the  beetles  :  the  other  two  ran  about  the  whole 
day  as  if  busied  in  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  remaining  corpse,  which 
on  the  third  day  was  also  found  buried.  He  then  introduced  a  dead  linnet. 
A  pair  of  the  beetles  were  soon  engaged  upon  the  bird.  They  began  their 
operations  by  pushing  out  the  earth  from  under  the  body  so  as  to  form  a 
cavity  for  its  reception  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  efforts  which  the 
beetles  made  by  dragging  at  the  feathers  of  the  bird  from  below  to  pull  it 
into  its  grave.  The  male  having  driven  the  female  away,  continued  the 
work  alone  for  five  hours.  He  lifted  up  the  bird,  changed  its  place,  turned 
it,  and  arranged  it  in  the  grave,  and  fi'om  time  to  time  came  out  of  the 
hole,  mount^  upon  it  and  trod  it  under  foot,  and  then  retired  below  and 
pulled  it  down.  At  length,  apparently  wearied  with  this  uninterrupted 
labour,  it  came  forth  and  leaned  its  h^  upon  the  earth  beside  the  bird 
without  the  smallest  motion  as  if  to  rest  itself,  for  a  full  hour,  when  it 
again  crept  under  the  earth.  The  next  day  in  the  morning  the  bird  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  under  ground,  and  the  trench  remained  open  the  whole 
day,  the  corpse  seeming  as  if  laid  out  upon  a  bier,  surrounded  with  a 
rampart  of  mould.    In  the  evening  it  had  sunk  half  an  inch  lower,  and  in 

1  J.  Pierii  Yaleriani  HieroglyjAiea,  98—95.    Mouffet,  156. 

'  Tnxve/Sf  ii.  806.  Compare  M.  Latreille's  learned  Memoir  entitled  Des  Insecteg 
peints  oil  ictUptea  iur  les  Monumens  antiaues  de  PEmpte.  Ann,  tiu  Mus,  181 U}  and 
altfo  the  Kev.  f .  W.  Hope'd  OburvatUms  m  Trunt.  £nt.  Soc,  LomL  ii.  172. 
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another  day  the  work  was  completed  and  the  bird  covered.  •—  M.  Gleditsch 
continued  to  add  other  small  dead  animals,  which  were  all  sooner  or  later 
buried  :  and  the  result  of  his  experiment  was,  that  in  fifty  days  four  beetles 
had  interred  in  the  very  small  space  of  earth  allotted  to  them,  twelve  car- 
casses ;  viz.  four  frogs,  three  small  birds,  two  fishes,  one  mole,  and  two 
grasshoppers,  besides  the  entrails  oC  a  fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the  lungs 
of  an  ox.  In  another  experiment  a  single  beetle  buried  a  mole  forty  times 
its  own  bulk  and  weight  m  two  days.^  It  is  plain  that  all  this  labour  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  placing  in  security  the  future  young  of  these  in- 
dustrious insects  along  with  a  necessary  provision  of  food.  One  mole 
would  have  sufficed  a  long  time  for  the  repast  of  the  beetles  themselves, 
and  they  could  have  more  conveniently  fed  upon  it  above  ground  than 
below.  But  if  they  had  left  thus  exposed  the  carcass  in  which  their  eggs 
were  deposited,  both  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  imminent  risk  of 
being  destroyed  at  a  mouthful  by  the  first  fox  or  kite  that  chanced  to 
espy  them. 

At  the  first  view  I  dare  say  you  feel  almost  inclined  to  pity  the  tittle 
animals  doomed  to  exertions  apparently  so  disproportioned  to  their  siie. 
You  are  ready  to  exclaim  that  the  pains  of  so  short  an  existence,  engrossed 
with  such  arduous  and  incessant  toil,  must  far  outweieh  the  pleasures. 
Yet  the  inference  Hould  be  altogether  erroneous.  What  strikes  us  as 
wearisome  toil,  is  to  the  little  agents  delightful  occupation.  The  kind 
Author  of  their  being  has  associated  the  performance  of  an  essential  duty 
with  feelings  evidently  of  the  most  pleasurable  description ;  and,  like  the 
affectionate  father  whose  love  for  his  children  sweetens  the  most  painful 
labours,  these  little  insects  are  never  more  happy  than  when  thus  actively 
engaged.  '*  A  bee,"  as  Dr.  Palev  has  well  observed,  "  amongst  the  flowers 
in  spring  (nhen  it  is  occupied  without  intermission  in  collectinff  farina  for 
its  young  or  honey  for  its  associates),  is  one  of  the  cheerfulTest  objects 
that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment  —  so  busy 
and  so  pleased.*** 

Of  the  sources  of  exquisite  gratification  which  every  rural  walk  will 
open  to  you,  while  witnessing  in  the  animals  themselves  those  marks  of 
affection  for  their  unseen  progeny  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
you  a  slight  sketch,  it  will  be  none  of  the  least  fertile  to  examine  the 
various  and  appropriate  instruments  with  which  insects  have  been  fur- 
nished for  the  effective  execution  of  their  labours.  The  young  of  the  saw- 
fly  tribe  (Serrifirra  '}  are  destined  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  rose-trees  and 
various  other  plants.  Upon  the  branches  of  these  the  parent  fly  deposits 
her  eggs  in  cells  symmetrically  arranged ;  and  the  instrument  with  which 
she  forms  them  is  a  saw,  somewhat  like  ours,  but  fiu*  more  ingenious  and 
perfect,  being  toothed  on  each  side,  or  rather  consisting  of  two  distinct 
saws,  with  their  backs  (the  teeth  or  serratures  of  which  are  themselves 
often  serrated,  and  the  exterior  flat  sides  scored  and  toothed),  which  play 
alternately  ;  and,  while  their  vertical  effect  is  that  of  a  saw,  act  laterally 
as  a  rasp.  When  by  this  alternate  motion  the  incision,  or  cell,  is  made, 
the  two  saws,  receding  from  each  other,  conduct  the  egg  between  theia 

t  Gleditsch,  Pkw$k,  Sot  (Eeom.  AbkarndL  iii  200—227. 

*  Natural  TKeofopy,  497. 

*  LstreiUe  denomixuUes  this  tribe  Seenrifera ;  but  at  the  tool  of  these  insects  re> 
sembles  a  mxw  and  not  a  kaUkd^  we  have  ventored  to  change  it  to  Stnifetat  which 
is  more  appropriate. 
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into  it.^  The  Gcada,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  dry  wood,  requires  a  stronger  instrument  of  a  different  construc- 
tion. Accordingly  it  is  provided  with  an  excellent  double  auger,  the  sides 
of  which  play  alternately  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  bore  a  hole  of 
the  reauisite  depth  in  very  nard  substances  without  ever  being  dis- 
placed.^ 

The  construction  of  the  sting  or  ovipositor  with  which  the  different 
species  of  Ichneumon  are  provided,  is  not  less  nicely  adapted  to  its  various 
purposes.  In  those  which  lay  their  e^  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  that 
feed  exposed  on  the  leaves  of  plants  it  is  short,  often  in  very  large  species 
not  the  eiehth  of  an  inch  long :  having  free  access  to  their  victims,  a  longer 
stiog  would  have  been  useless.  But  a  considerable  number  oviposit  in 
larvae  which  lie  concealed  where  so  short  an  instrument  could  not  possibly 
approach  them.  In  these,  therefore,  the  stin^  is  proportionably  elongated, 
so  much  so  that  in  some  small  species  it  is  three  or  ibur  times  the  lengtii 
of  the  body.  Thus  in  Pimpla  Manififiiator,  whose  economy  has  been  so 
pleasingly  illustrated  hy  Mr.  Marsham  ',  and  which  attackb  the  larva  of  a 
wild  bee  {Chehtlonia*  maxiUo9ay  Ijdng  at  the  bottom  of  deep  holes  in  old 
wood,  the  sting  is  nearly  two  inches  long ;  and  it  is  not  much  shorter  in 
the  more  minute  /.  SirolnleUa  L.,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  larvae  concealed  in 
the  interior  of  fir  cones,  which  without  such  an  apparatus  it  would  never 
be  able  to  reach. 

The  tail  of  the  females  of  many  moths,  whose  eggs  require  to  be  pro- 
tected from  too  severe  a  cold  and  too  strong  a  light,  is  furnished,  evidently 
for  application  to  this  very  purpose,  with  a  thick  tuft  of  hair.  But  how 
shall  the  moth  detach  this  non-conducting  material  and  arrange  it  upon 
her  eggs  ?  Her  ovipositor  is  provided  at  the  end  with  an  instrument  re- 
sembling a  pair  of  pincers,  which  for  this  purpose  are  as  good  as  hands. 
With  these,  having  previously  deposited  her  egg^  upon  a  leaf,  she  pulls  off 
her  tuft  of  hairs,  with  which  she  so  closely  envelops  them  as  effectually 
to  preserve  them  of  the  required  temperature,  and  having  performed  this 
last  duty  to  her  progeny  she  expires. 

The  ovipositor  of  the  Capricorn  beetles,  an  infinite  host,  is  a  flatteneil 
retractile  tube,  of  a  hard  substancct  by  means  of  which  it  can  introduce  its 
eggs  under  the  bark  o£  timber,  and  so  place  them  where  its  progeny  will 
find  their  appropriate  food.^  The  auger  used  by  certain  species  of  CEtirux, 
to  enable  them  to  penetrate  the  hides  of  oxen  or  deer  and  form  a  nidu:^ 
for  their  eggs,  has  been  before  described.  —  But  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  of  these  instruments  would  be  endless. 

The  purpose  which  in  the  insects  above  mentioned  is  answered  by  their 
anal  apparatus  is  fulfilled  in  the  numerous  tribes  of  weevils  by  the  long 
slender  snout  with  which  their  head  is  provided.  It  is  with  this  that  J9a- 
lamnut  Nucum  pierces  the  shell  of  the  nut,  and  the  weevil  [Calandra  gra^ 

1  Prot  Peck*s  Nat  W^.oftht  Slug-worm,  1. 12.  f.  12—14. 

3  Dr.  Bunneister  and  M.  Doy^re  consider  the  central  |>iece  of  the  borer  of  the 
Ckada  as  the  really  piercing  organ,  and  the  lateral  files  as  only  serving  as  a  point 
of  support;  but  Mr.  Westwood  states  that  numerous  dissections  of  these  parts  nave 
convinced  him  of  the  correctness  of  Reaumur's  description,  that  the  lateral  serrated 
pifHses  are  the  real  organs  of  perforation.    (Jlfod  Qau,  oflna.  ii.  424.) 

»  lAnn,  Tram.  iii.  28.  ♦  Apis,  •*,  c.  2.  y.  K. 

»  See  Kirby  in  Linn,  TraM,  v.  254. 1. 12.  f  15 
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naria)  the  skin  of  the  grsuns  of  wheat,  in  which  they  respectively  deposit 
their  eggs,  prudently  introducing  one  only  into  each  nut  or  grain,  which  is 
sufficient,  but  not  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  grub 
that  will  inhabit  it. 

II.  Hitherto  I  have  adverted  to  those  insects  only  which  perish  before 
their  young  come  into  existence,  and  can  therefore  evince  their  affection 
for  them  in  no  other  way  than  by  placing  the  eggs  whence  they  are  to 
spring  in  seciu'e  situations  stored  with  food  ;  and  these  include  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  race.  A  very  considerable  number,  however,  extend 
their  cares  much  further :  they  not  only  watch  over  their  eggs  after  deposit- 
ing them,  but  attend  upon  their  young  when  excluded,  with  an  affectionate 
assiduity  equal  to  anv  thing  exhibited  amongst  the  larger  animals,  and  in 
the  hignest  degree  mteresting.  Of  this  description  are  some  solitary 
4nsects,  as  several  species  of  the  Linnean  genus  Sphex,  earwigs,  field-bugs, 
and  spiders :  and  those  insects  which  live  in  societies,  namely,  ants,  bees, 
wasps  and  termites  :  the  most  striking  traits  of  whose  history  in  these 
respects  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you. 

You  have  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Sphedna,  after  depositing 
their  eggs  in  cells  stored  with  a  supply  of  food,  take  no  further  care  of 
them.  Some,  however,  adopt  a  different  procedure.  One  of  these,  called 
by  Bonnet  the  Maton^wasp,  but  different  from  Reaumur's,  not  only  incloses 
a  living  caterpillar  along  with  its  eggs  in  the  cell,  which  it  carefully  closes, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  when  the  young  grub  has  appeared 
and  has  consumed  its  provision,  re-opens  the  nest,  incloses  a  second  cater- 
pillar, and  ag^n  shuts  the  mouth  :  and  this  operation  it  repeats  until  the 
young  one  has  attained  its  full  growth.^  A  similar  mode,  according  to 
Rolander,  is  followed  by  Ammophila  vulgaris,  as  well  as  by  the  yellowish 
wasp  of  Pennsylvania,  described  by  Bartrara  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tiotu\  and  by  another  related  to  Mellmus  arvensis,  observed  by  DuhameP; 
both  of  which,  however,  instead  of  caterpillars,  supply  their  larvae  with  a 
periodical  provisioQ  ^f  living  flies. 

What  a  crowd  of  interesting  reflections  are  these  most  singular  facts  cal- 
culated to  excite!  With  what  foresight  must  the  parent  insect  be  en- 
dowed, thus  to  be  aware  at  what  period  her  eggs  will  be  hatched  into 
grubs,  and  how  lon^  the  provision  she  has  laid  up  will  suffice  for  their 
support !  What  an  extent  of  judgment,  thus,  in  the  midst  of  various  other 
occupations,  to  know  the  precise  day  when  a  repetition  of  her  cares  will 
be  required  I  What  an  accuracy  of  memory  to  recollect  with  such  pre- 
cision the  entrance  to  her  cell,  which  the  most  acute  eye  could  not  dis- 
cover ;  and  without  compass  or  direction  unerringly  to  fly  to  it,  often  from 
a  great  distance,  and  after  the  most  intricate  and  varied  wanderings  !  If 
we  refer  the  whole  to  instinct,  and  to  instinct  doubtless  it  must  in  the  main 
if  not  wholly  be  referred,  our  admiration  is  not  lessened.  Instinct,  when 
simple  and  directed  to  one  object,  is  less  astonishing  ;  but  such  a  compli- 
cation of  instincts,  applied  to  actions  so  varied  and  dissimilar,  is  beyond 
our  conception.     We  can  but  wonder  and  adore ! 

The  female  of  Perga  I^ewim  (Westwood),  one  of  the  Tenthredinidcp,  or 
Saw-flies,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Lewis  at  Hobarton,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
to  sit  upon  the  leaf  into  which  she  has  inserted  her  eggs,  about  eighty  in 

1  Bonnet,  ix.  398.  »  liji,  37.  Pehpcsus  spirifex?  ^  Keaum.  vi.  2G9. 
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DumbeTi  till  they  are  hatched.  This  takes  place  in  a  few  days ;  and  after- 
wards  she  carefully  feeds  them  in  the  larva  state,  in  which  the  brood  keeps 
together,  whether  eating  or  sleeping,  in  an  oval  mass,  sitting  upon  them 
with  outstretched  wings,  shading  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  pro- 
tecting them  with  admirable  perseverance  from  the  attacks  of  parasites  and 
other  enemies,  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  until  her  death.^ 

According  to  M.  Schmidberger,  the  female  of  a  small  wood-boring  beetle 
(Trypodendron  dispar  Steph.)  bores  in  young  healthy  apple-trees  passages 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  penetrating  near  to  the  centre,  and 
deposits  at  the  end  of  them  in  a  sort  of  chamber  from  seven  to  ten  eggs, 
the  larvae  from  which  when  excluded  arrange  themselves  in  the  passages 
one  after  another,  and  there  feed  on  a  white  powdery  substance,  which  he 
calls  ambrotia,  and  supposes  to  be  prepared  by  the  female  from  the  sap. 
This  female,  he  says,  never  quits  the  passages  and  chambers  in  which  her 
larvas  reside,  but  remains  with  them  two  months  or  more,  till  they  are 
become  perfect  beetles,  and  he  conceives  is  occupied  partly  in  la>'ing  other 
eggs,  but  partly  also  in  preparing  '* ambrosia"  for  them  and  defonding 
them  from  their  enemies.'  These  procedures  are  certainly  very  different 
from  those  we  should  expect  in  an  msect  in  this  tribe ;  yet  as  the  facts  are 
stated  so  fully  and  circumstantially  by  a  close  observer,  they  deserve  farther 
investigation  from  entomologists  who  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
economy  of  this  species. 

We  are  indebteid  to  De  Geer  for  the  history  of  a  field-bug  (Acanthosoma 
griied)^  a  species  found  in  this  country,  which  shows  marks  of  affection  for 
her  young,  such  as  I  trust  will  lead  you,  notwithstanding  any  repugnant 
association  that  the  name  may  call  up,  to  search  upon  the  birch  tree,  which 
it  inhabits,  for  so  interesting  an  insect.  The  £Eimily  of  this  field-bug  con- 
sists of  thirty  or  forty  young  ones,  which  she  conducts  as  a  hen  does  her 
chickens.  She  never  leaves  them ;  and  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  move, 
all  the  little  ones  closely  follow,  and  whenever  she  stops  assemble  in  a 
cluster  round  her.  De  Geer  having  had  occasion  to  cut  a  branch  of  birch 
peopled  with  one  of  those  families,  the  mother  showed  every  symptom  of 
excessive  uneasiness.  In  other  circumstances  such  an  alarm  would  have 
caused  her  immediate  fiight ;  but  now  she  never  stirred  from  her  ^oung, 
but  kept  beating  her  wings  incessantly  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  the  apprehended  danger.' — As  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  this  tribe  of  insects  extends,  there  is 
no  other  species  that  manifests  a  similar  attachment  to  its  progeny ;  but 
such  may  probably  be  discovered  by  future  observers.  It  is  De  Geer  also 
that  we  have  to  tnank  for  a  series  of  intercMting  observations  on  the  ma- 
ternal affection  exhibited  by  the  common  earwig.  This  curious  insect,  so 
unjustly  traduced  by  a  vulgar  prejudice, — as  if  the  Creator  had  willed  that 
the  insect  world  should  combine  within  itself  examples  of  all  that  is  most 

1  TVant.  Ent  Soe:  Land  I  233.  For  a  figure  of  Perpa  Lewini  see  Mr.  West- 
wood's  valuable  and  beautifnl  **  Arcana  Entomologica,**  ^o.  2.  plate  7.  fig.  1. 

*  KSllar's  ins.  tn/.  to  Gardeners,  &c  254 — 262.  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
reflemblance  between  the  **  ambrosia  "  above  mentioned  and  the  globules  of  a  kind 
of  "mncor, "  found  by  Smeathman  and  Kdnig  in  the  nurseries  of  the  African  and 
Kast  Indian  Termiten^  and  still  more  the  "gelatinous  particles  not  unlike  gum 
arable,'*  which  Latreille  observed  in  the  galleries  of  Terme*  luciftigtu  in  the  trunks 
of  pines  and  oaks.  (See  Letter  XVII.  On  Perfect  Societ^Vs  of  Insects —  WTiite 
Antu  "  De  Geer,  iii.  262. 
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remarkable  in  every  other  department  of  nature,— •still  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  habits  of  the  hen  in  her  care  of  her  family.  She  a%>soiutely 
sits  upon  her  eggs  as  if  to  hatch  them— a  fact  which  Frisch  appears  first 
to  have  noticed — and  guards  them  with  the  greatest  care.  De  Oeer» 
having  found  an  earwig  thus  occupied,  removed  her  into  a  box  where  was 
some  earth,  and  scattered  the  esgs  in  all  directions.  She  soon,  however, 
collected  them  one  by  one  wi&  her  jaws  into  a  heap,  and  assiduously 
sae  upon  them  as  before.  The  young  ones,  which  resemble  the  parent 
except  in  wanting  elytra  and  wings,  and,  strange  to  say,  are  as  soon  fta 
bom  larger  than  the  eggs  which  contained  them,  immediately  upon  being 
hatched  creep  like  a  brood  of  chickens  under  the  belly  of  the  mother,  wbo 
very  quietly  suffers  them  to  push  between  her  feet,  and  will  often,  as  l>e 
Geer  found,  sit  over  them  in  this  posture  for  some  hours.^  This  remark- 
able fact  I  have  myself  witnessed,  naving  found  an  earwig  under  a  stone 
which  I  accidentally  turned  over,  sitting  upon  a  cluster  of  young  ones, 
just  as  this  celebrated  naturalist  has  described. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  cruelty  and  ferocity  with 
the  name  o(  spider,  that  to  attribute  parental  affection  to  any  of  the  tribe 
seems  at  first  view  almost  preposterous.  Who,  indeed,  could  suspect  that 
animals  which  ereedily  devour  their  own  species  whenever  they  nave  op- 
])ortunitv,  should  be  susceptible  of  the  finer  feelings  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  There  is  a  spider  common  under  clods  of  earth  {Lycota  saeeaia) 
which  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  a  white  globular  silken  bag  about 
the  siie  of  a  pea,  in  which  she  has  deposited  her  eggs,  attached  to  tho 
extremity  of  her  body.  Never  miser  clung  to  his  trea$>ure  with  nv^re 
tenacious  solicitude  than  this  spider  to  her  has.  Though  apparen:Iy  a 
considerable  incumbrance,  she  carries  it  with  lier  everywhere,  if  you 
deprive  her  of  it,  she  makes  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  recovery ; 
and  no  personal  danger  can  force  her  to  quit  the  precious  load.  Are  tier 
efforts  meffectual?  a  stupif^ing  melancholy  seems  to  seize  her,  and, 
when  deprived  of  this  first  object  of  her  cares,  existence  itself  ap|>ears  to 
have  lost  its  charms.  If  she  succeeds  in  regaining  her  bag,  or  you  restore 
it  to  her,  her  actions  demonstrate  the  excess  of  her  joy.  She  eagerly 
seizes  it,  and  with  the  utmost  agility  runs  off*  with  it  to  a  place  of  security . 
Bonnet  put  this  wonderful  attachment  to  an  affecting  and  decisive  test. 
He  threw  a  spider  with  her  bag  into  the  cavern  of  a  large  ant-lion,  a  fero- 
cious insect  which  conceals  itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  conical  hole  con- 
structed in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching  any  unfortunate  victim 
that  roav  chance  to  fall  in.  The  spider  endeavoured  to  run  away,  but  was 
not  sufficiently  active  to  prevent  tne  ant-lion  from  seizing  her  bag  of  eggs, 
which  it  attempted  to  pull  under  the  sand.  She  made  the  most  violent 
efforts  to  defeat  the  aim  of  her  invisible  foe,  and  on  her  part  struggled  with 
all  her  mi^ht.  The  gluten,  however,  which  fastened  her  bag,  at  length  gave 
way,  and  it  separated :  but  the  spider  instantly  regained  it  with  her  jaws, 
and  redoubled  her  efforts  to  rescue  the  prize  from  her  opponent.  It  was 
in  vain :  the  ant-lion  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
struggles  dragged  the  object  of  contestation  under  the  sand.  The  unfor- 
tunate mother  might  have  preserved  her  own  life  from  the  enemy :  she  had 
but  to  relinquish  the  bag,  and  escape  out  of  the  pit.  But,  wonderful 
example  of  maternal  affection !  she  preferred  allowing  heraclf  to  be  buried 

I  Dc  Geer,  Hi  548. 
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alive  along  with  the  treasure  dearer  to  her  than  her  existence ;  and  it  was 
only  by  force  that  Bonnet  at  length  withdrew  her  from  the  unequal  conflict. 
But  the  bag  of  eggs  remained  with  the  assassin :  and  though  he  pushed  her 
repeatedly  with  a  twig  of  wood,  she  still  persisted  in  continuing  on  the  spot, 
life  seemed  to  have  become  a  burden  to  her,  and  all  her  pleasures  to 
haTe  been  buried  in  the  grave  which  contained  the  germ  of  her  progeny !  ^ 
The  attachment  of  this  affectionate  mother  is  not  confined  to  her  e^s. 
After  the  voung  spiders  are  hatched,  they  make  their  way  out  of  the  bag 
by  an  orifice  which  she  is  careful  to  open  for  them,  and  without  which 
they  could  never  escape ' ;  and  then  like  the  young  of  the  Surinam  toad 
{Rana  pipa),  they  attach  themselves  in  clusters  upon  her  back,  belly, 
head,  and  even  legs  ;  and  in  this  situation,  where  they  present  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance,  she  carries  them  about  with  her  and  feeds  them  until 
their  first  moult,  when  they  are  big  enough  to  provide  their  own  sub- 
sistence. I  have  more  than  once  been  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  former 
part  of  this  interesting  spectacle ;  and  when  I  nearly  touched  the  mother, 
thus  covered  by  hundreds  of  her  progeny,  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  them 
all  leap  from  her  back  and  run  away  in  every  direction.* 

A  similar  attachment  to  their  eggs  and  young  is  manifested  by  many 
other  species  of  the  same  tribe,  particularly  of  the  genera  Li/cosa  and  Dolo' 
medes,  Ciubiona  holosericea  was  found  by  De  Oeer  in  her  nest  with  fifty 
or  sixty  young  ones,  when  manifesting  nothing  of  her  usual  timidity,  so 
obstinately  did  she  persist  in  remaining  with  them,  that  to  drive  her  away 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  her  whole  nest  in  pieces.^ 

I  moat  now  conduct  you  to  a  hasty  survey  of  those  insects  which  live  to- 
gether in  iocietiet,  and  fabricate  dwellings  for  the  community,  such  as  antt^ 
toaspst  ^'t  humble'bees,  and  temUtei^  w  hose  great  object  (sometimes  combined , 
indeed,  with  the  storing  up  of  a  stock  of  winter  provisions  for  themselves) 
is  the  nutrition  and  education  of  their  young.  Of  the  proceedings  of  many 
of  these  insects  we  know  comparatively  nothing.  There  are,  it  is  likely, 
some  hundreds  of  distinct  species  of  bees  which  live  in  societies,  and  form 
nests  of  a  different  and  peculiar  construction.  The  constitution  of  these 
societies  is  probably  as  various  as  the  exterior  forms  of  their  nests,  and 
their  habits  possibly  curious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  yet  our  knowledge  is 
almost  confined  to  the  economy  of  the  hive-bee  and  of  some  species  of 
humble-bees.  The  same  may  be  said  of  wasps,  ants,  and  termites,  of 
which,  though  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  difierent  kinds,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  but  a  very  few.  You  will  not,  therefore,  expect  more 
than  a  sketch  of  the  most  interesting  traits  of  affection  for  their  young 
manifested  by  the  conunon  species  of  each  genus. 

i  Bonnet,  ii.  43d.  *  De  Geer,  vii.  194. 

s  Dr.  Heineken,  whose  zeal  for  Entomology  as  manifested  by  his  yaluable  commnni- 
cations  in  spite  of  ill  health,to  the  ZooIo^m  Joumalfihovra  bow  great  a  loss  the  science 
sustained  by  his  nntimely  death,  states  that  having  placed  a  large  female  Lycosa 
covered  with  her  vonnff,  'just  hatched,  in  a  cage  so  constructed  that  they  could  quit 
it  while  she  coultfnot,  he  fed  her  with  flies  for  fifteen  days,  bat  never  observed  her 
to  feed  her  young  ones,  nor  them  to  quit  their  station  on  her  body,  nor  to  seem  at 
all  interested  or  excited  when  she  was  engaged  in  eating.  At  length,  fifteen  days 
after  their  birth,  they  quitted  the  mother  and  escaped  from  the  cage.  Dr.  Heineken, 
however,  admits  that  observations  of  this  kind  made  on  insects  in  confinement  are 
by  DO  means  conclusive.    CZool,  Joum^  v.  102.) 

«ne^r,vii2C8. 
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One  circumstaace  must  be  premised  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
young  of  most  of  those  insects  which  live  in  society,  truly  extraordinary, 
and  without  parallel  in  any  other  department  of  nature  ;  namely,  that  this 
office,  except  uoder  particular  circumstances,  is  not  undertaken  by  the 
female  which  has  given  birth  to  them,  but  by  the  workers,  or  neuters,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  which,  though  bound  to  the  offspring  of  the 
common  mother  of  the  society  by  no  other  than  fraternal  ties,  exhibit  to- 
wards them  all  the  marks  of  the  most  ardent  parental  affection,  building 
habitations  for  their  use,  feeding  them,  and  tending  them  with  incessant 
solicitude,  and  willingly  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  precious 
char^.  Thus  sterility  itself  is  made  an  instrument  of  the  preservation  and 
multiplication  of  species  ;  and  females  too  fruitful  to  educate  all  their 
young  are  indulged  by  Providence  with  a  privilege  without  which  nine 
tenths  of  their  progeny  must  perish. 

The  most  determined  despiser  of  insects  and  their  concerns — he  who 
never  deigned  to  open  his  eyes  to  any  other  part  of  their  economy — must 
yet  have  observed,  even  in  spite  of  himseli,  the  remarkable  attachment 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  disturbed  nest  of  ants  manifest  towards  certain 
small  white  oblong  bodies  with  which  it  is  usually  stored.  He  must  have 
perceived  that  the  ants  are  much  less  intently  occupied  with  providing  for 
their  own  safety,  than  in  carrying  off  these  little  bodies  to  a  place  of 
security.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  whole  community  is  in  motion,  and 
no  danger  can  divert  them  from  attempting  its  accomplishment.  An 
observer  having  cut  an  ant  in  two,  the  poor  mutilated  animal  did  not  relax 
in  its  affectionate  exertions.  With  that  half  of  the  body  to  which  the  head 
remained  attached  it  contrived  previously  to  expiring  to  carry  off  ten  of 
these  white  maaaes  isto  the  interior  of  the  nest  I  You  will  readily  divine 
that  these  attraoli?e  objects  are  the  young  of  the  ants  in  one  of  the  first 
or  imperfect  atatea.  Key  are,  in  fact,  not  the  eggs,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
called,  but  the  popae^  which  the  working  ants  tend  with  the  most  patient 
assiduity.  But  I  moat  give  you  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  opera- 
tions, beginning  with  the  actual  eggs. 

These,  which  are  ao  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as 
soon  as  deposited  by  the  queen  ant,  who  drops  them  at  random  in  her 
progress  through  the  nest,  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  workers,  who  im- 
mediately seize  them  and  carry  them  in  their  mouths,  in  small  parcels, 
incessantly  tummg  them  backwards  and  forwards  with  their  tongue  for  the 
purpose  of  moistening  them,  without  which  they  would  come  to  nothing. 
They  then  lay  them  in  heaps,  which  they  place  in  separate  apartments^, 
and  constantly  tend  until  hatched  into  larvse  ;  frequently  in  the  course  of 
the  day  removing  them  from  one  quarter  of  the  nest  to  another,  as  they 
require  a  warmer  oroooler,  a  moister  or  drier  atmosphere ;  and  at  intervals 
brooding  over  them  aa  if  to  impart  a  genial  warmth.^  Experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  these  assiduous  nurses  could  distinguish 
their  eggs  if  intermixed  with  particles  of  salt  and  sugar,  which,  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  they  very  much  resemble ;  but  the  result  was  constantly 
in  favour  of  the  sagacity  of  the  ants.  They  invariably  selected  the  eggs 
fi^m  whatever  matrnda  they  were  mixed  with,  and  re-arranged  them  as 
before.** 

>  Haber,  69.  3  pe  Geer,  ii.  1099.  '  Goulc^  37. 
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New  and  more  severe  labours  succeed  the  birth  of  the  young  grubs 
which  are  disclosed  i'rom  the  ^ggs  after  a  few  days.  The  working  ants  are 
now  abnost  without  remission  engaged  in  supplying  their  wants  and  for- 
warding their  growth.  Every  evening  an  hour  before  sunset  they  regularly 
remove  the  whole  brood,  as  well  as  the  eggs  and  pupae,  which  in  an  old 
nest  all  require  attention  at  the  same  time,  to  cells  situated  lower  down  in 
the  earth,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  cold  ;  and  in  the  morning  they 
as  constantly  remove  them  again  towards  the  surface  of  the  nest.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  prospect  of  cold  or  wet  weather,  the  provident  ants 
forbear  on  that  day  transporting  their  voting  from  the  inner  cells,  aware 
that  their  tender  frames  are  unable  to  withstand  an  inclement  sky.  What 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  this  herculean  task,  the  ants  constantly 
rc^gulate  their  proceedings  by  the  sun,  removing  their  young  according  to  the 
earlier  or  Inter  rising  and  letting  of  that  luminary.  As  soon  as  his  first  rays 
bepin  to  shine  on  the  exterior  of  the  nest,  the  ants  that  are  at  the  top  go 
beK>w  in  great  haste  to  rouse  their  companions,  whom  they  strike  with 
their  antennae,  or,  when  they  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  them,  drag  with 
their  jaws  to  the  summit,  till  a  swarm  of  busy  labourers  fill  every  passage. 
These  take  up  the  larvae  and  pupae,  which  they  hastily  transport  to  the 
upper  part  oi  their  habitation,  where  they  leave  them  a  Quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  carry  them  into  apartments  where  they  are  sneltered  from  the 
8un'8  direct  raysJ 

Severe  as  this  constant  and  unremitted  daily  labour  seems,  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  the  affection  of  the  working  ants  leads  them  readily  to 
undertake.  The/eeding  of  the  young  brood,  which  rests  solely  upon  them, 
is  a  more  serious  charge.  The  nest  is  constantly  stored  with  larvae  the 
year  round,  during  all  which  time,  except  in  winter,  when  the  whole  society 
is  torpid,  they  require  feeding  several  times  a  day  with  a  viscid  halN 
digested  fluid  that  the  workers  disgorge  into  their  mouths,  which  when 
hungry  they  stretch  out  to  meet  those  of  their  nurses.  Add  to  which,  that 
in  an  old  nest  there  are  generally  two  distinct  broods  of  different  ages  re-* 
quiring  separate  attention,  and  that  the  observations  of  Huber  make  it 
probable  that  at  one  period  they  require  a  more  substantial  food  than  at 
another.  It  is  true  that  the  youngest  brood  at  first  want  but  little  nutri- 
ment ;  but  still,  when  we  consider  that  they  must  not  be  neglected,  that 
the  older  brood  demand  incessant  supplies,  and  in  a  well  stocked  nest 
amount  to  7000  or  8000,  and  that  the  task  of  satisfying  all  these  cravings, 
as  well  as  providing  for  their  own  subsistence,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ing ants,  we  are  almost  ready  to  regard  the  burden  as  greater  than  can  be 
borne  by  such  minute  agents  ;  and  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  incessant 
activity  with  which  we  see  them  foraging  on  every  side. 

Their  labour  does  not  end  here,  ft  is  necessary  that  the  larvae  should 
be  kept  extremely  clean ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  ants  are  perpetually 
passing  their  tongue  and  mandibles  over  their  body,  rendering  tnern  by 
this  means  perfectly  white.'  After  the  young  erubs  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  they  surround  themselves  with  a  simen  cocoon  and  become 
pvptPf  which,  food  excepted,  require  as  much  attention  as  in  the  larva 
state.  Every  morning  they  are  transported  from  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
to  the  surface,  and  every  evening  returned  to  their  former  quarters.  And 
if,  as  is  often  the  caset  the  nest  be  thrown  into  ruins  by  the  unlucky  foot 

t  Hnber,  74  •  Ibid.  7a 
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of  a  passing  aniiiial,  in  addition  to  all  these  daily  and  hourly  avocations  is 
superadded  the  immediate  necessity  of  collecting  the  pupae  from  the  earth 
with  which  they  have  been  mixed,  and  of  restoring  the  nest  to  its  pristine 
state.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  view  of  the  interior  of  a  fully 
peopled  ants'  nest  in  summer.  In  one  part  are  stored  the  e^gs;  in 
another  the  pups  are  heaped  up  by  hundreds  in  spacious  apartments ; 
and  in  a  thira  we  see  the  larve  surrounded  by  the  workers,  some  of 
which  feed  them,  while  others  keep  guard,  standing  erect  upon  their  hiod 
legs  with  their  abdomen  elevated  in  3ie  position  for  ejaculating  their  acid, 
than  which,  gunpowder  would  not  be  more  formidable  to  the  majority  of 
their  foes.  Some  again  are  occupied  in  cleaning  the  alleys  from  obstnio 
tions  of  various  kinds ;  and  others  rest  in  perft^  repose,  recruiting  their 
strength  for  new  labours. 

Contrary  to  what  is  observed  amongst  other  insects,  even  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  young  ants  from  the  silken  cocoon  which  incloses  them  is  im- 
posed upon  the  workers,  who  are  taught,  by  some  sensation  to  us  incom- 
prehensible, that  the  perfect  insect  is  now  ready  to  burst  from  the  shroud, 
but  too  weak  to  eflfect  its  purpose  unaided.  When  the  workers  discover 
that  this  period  has  arrived,  a  great  bustle  prevails  in  their  apartment. 
Three  or  tour  mount  upon  one  cocoon,  and  with  their  mandibles  b^n  to 
open  it  where  the  head  lies.  First  they  pull  off  a  few  threads  to  render 
the  place  thinner ;  they  then  make  several  small  openings,  and  with  great 
patience  cut  the  threads  which  separate  them,  one  by  one,  till  an  orifice 
IS  formed  sufficientlv  large  for  extricating  the  prisoner ;  which  operation 
they  perform  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  The  ant  is  stiU  enveloped  in 
its  pellicle;  this  the  workers  also  pull  off,  carefully  disengaging  every 
member  from  its  case,  and  nicely  expanding  the  wings  of  such  as  are  fur- 
nished with  them.  After  thus  hberating  and  afterwards  feeding  the  new- 
bom  insects,  they  still  for  several  days  watch  and  follow  them  everywhere, 
teaching  them  to  unravel  the  paths  and  winding  labyrinths  of  the  common 
habitation  ' ;  and  when  the  males  and  females  at  length  take  flight,  theae 
affectionate  stepmothers  accompany  them,  mounting  with  them  to  the 
summit  of  the  highest  herbs,  showing  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  them 
(some  even  endeavour  to  retain  them),  feeding  them  for  the  last  time, 
caressing  them  ;  and  at  length,  when  they  rise  into  the  air  and  disappear, 
seeming  to  linger  for  some  seconds  over  the  footsteps  of  these  favoured 
beings,  of  whom  they  have  taken  such  exemplary  care,  and  whom  they  will 
never  behold  again.' 

In  the  above  account,  exclusive  of  the  bare  fact  of  their  laying  the  eggs, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  female  ants,  the  real  parents  of'^the  republic. 
You  are  not  from  this  to  suppose  that  they  never  reel  the  influence  of  this 
divine  principle  of  love  for  their  offspring.  When,  indeed,  a  colony  is 
establisned  and  peopled,  they  have  enough  to  do  to  furnish  it  with  eggs 

i  The  Rusaiin  shepherds  ingeniooslj  avail  themselves  of  the  attachment  of  ants 
to  their  young,  ibr  obtaining  ynth  little  trouble  a  collection  of  the  pups,  which  they 
M  as  a  dainty  food  for  nightingales.  They  scatter  an  ants'  nest  upon  a  dnr  plot  of 
ground,  surrounded  with  a  shallow  trench  of  water,  and  place  on  one  side  of  it  a  few 
Hr  branches.  Under  these  the  ants,  having;  no  other  alternative,  carefully  arrange 
nil  their  pupie,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  shepherd  finds  a  lai^  heap  dean  and 
ready  for  markeL    Anderson's  Reereationi  in  AgrieuHuret  &c.  iv.  158. 

*  iluber,  88.  *  Ibid.  9a. 
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to  produce  its  necessary  supply  of  future  females,  males,  and  workers, 
which,  according  to  Gould,  are  laid  at  three  different  seasons.^  This  is 
the  ordinary  duty  assigned  to  them  by  Providence.  Yet  at  the  first  for- 
mation of  a  nest,  the  female  acts  the  kind  part,  and  performs  all  the 
maternal  offices  which  I  have  just  described  as  peculiar  to  the  workers  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  these  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  relieve  her, 
that  she  reisigns  this  charge  and  devotes  herself  exclusively  to  oviposi- 
tion.' 

There  is  one  circumstance  occurring  at  this  period  of  their  history 
which  aferds  a  very  affecting  example  of  the  self-denial  and  self-devotion 
of  these  admirable  creatures.  If  you  have  paid  any  attention  to  what  is 
going  forward  in  an  ant  hill,  you  will  have  observed  some  larger  than  the 
rest,  which  at  first  sight  appear,  as  well  as  the  workers,  to  have  no  wings, 
but  which  upon  a  closer  examination  exhibit  a  small  portion  of  their  base, 
or  the  sockets  in  which  they  were  inserted.  These  are  females  that  have 
cast  their  wings,  not  accidentally  but  by  a  voluntary  act.  When  an  ant 
of  this  sex  first  emerges  from  the  pupa,  she  is  adorned  with  two  pairs  of 
wings,  the  upper  or  outer  pair  being  larger  than  her  body.  With  these, 
when  a  virgin,  she  is  enabled  to  traverse  the  fields  of  ether,  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  the  othei^  sex,  who  are  candidates  for  her  favour.  But  when 
once  connubial  rites  are  celebrated,  the  unhappy  husband  dies,  and  the 
widowed  bride  seeks  only  how  she  may  provide  for  their  mutual  offspring. 
Panting  no  more  to  join  the  choir  or  aerial  dancers,  her  only  thought 
is  to  construct  a  subterranean  abode  in  which  she  may  deposit  and 
attend  to  her  eggs,  and  cherish  her  embryo  young  till,  having  passed 
through  their  various  changes,  they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state,  and  she 
can  devolve  upon  them  a  portion  of  her  maternal  cares.  Her  ample  wings, 
which  before  were  her  chief  ornament  and  the  instruments  of  her  pleasure, 
are  now  an  encumbrance  which  incommode  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  duty  uppermost  in  her  mind ;  she  therefore,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  plucks  them  from  her  shoulders.  Might  we  not  then  address 
females  who  have  families,  in  words  like  those  of  Solomon,  "  Go  to  the 
ant,  ye  mothers  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise  ?  " 

M.  P.  Huber  was  more  than  once  witness  to  this  proceeding.  He  saw 
one  female  stretch  her  wings  with  a  strong  effort  so  as  to  bring  them  before 
her  head  —  she  then  crossed  them  in  all  directions  —  next  she  reversed 
them  alternately  on  each  side  —  at  last,  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
contortions,  the  four  wings  fell  at  the  same  moment  in  his  presence. 
Another,  in  addition  to  these  motions,  used  her  legs  to  assist  in  the 
work.' 

Thus,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  extrusion  of  the  egg  to  the  maturity 
of  the  perfect  insect,  are  the  ants  unremittingly  occupied  in  the  care  of  the 
young  of  the  society,  and  that  with  an  ardour  of  fdfectionate  attachment 
to  which,  when  its  intensity  and  duration  are  taken  into  the  account,  we 
may  fairly  say  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  whole  animal  world.^  Amongst 

1  p.  85.  a  Huber,  110. 

s  fiaber,  109. — Gould  had,  long  before  Huber,  observed  that  the  female  ants  cast 
their  wings,  pp.  59.  62.  64.  I  have  frequently  observed  them,  sometimes  with  only 
one  wing,  at  others  with  only  fragments  of  the  wings ;  and  again,  at  others  they 
were  so  completely  palled  off,  that  it  could  not  be  known  that  they  formerly  had 
them,  only  by  the  sockets  in  which  they  were  inserted. 

«  Huber,  98. 
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birds  and  quadrapeds  ive  have  instances  of  affection  as  strong  perhaps 
while  it  lasts  ;  but  how  much  shorter  the  period  durino^  which  it  is  exerted ! 
In  a  month  or  two  the  young  of  the  former  require  no  further  attention  ; 
and  if  in  a  state  of  Mtore  some  of  the  latter  give  suck  to  their  offspring 
for  a  longer  period,  it  is  on  their  parts  without  effort  or  labour  ;  and  in 
both  cases  the  time  gyven  up  to  their  young  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the 
life  of  the  animal.  Mt  the  Uttle  insects  in  question  not  only  spend  a  greater 
portion  of  time  in  the  education  of  their  progeny,  but  devote  even 
the  whole  of  thdr  existence,  from  their  birth  to  their  death,  to  this  one 
occupation ! 

The  common  hive-bee  and  the  wasp  in  their  attention  to  their  young 
exhibit  the  same  genml  features.  Both  build  for  their  reception  hexa- 
gonal ceils,  diffbnng  in  size  according  to  the  future  sex  of  the  included 
grubs,  which  as  soon  as  hatched  they  both  feed  and  assiduously  tend 
until  their  transformation  into  pupae.  There  are  peculiarities,  however,  in 
their  modes  of  procedure,  which  require  a  distinct  notice. 

The  economy  of  a  nest  of  watps  differs  from  that  of  bees,  in  that  the 
eggs  are  laid  not  by  a  single  mother  or  queen,  but  by  several ;  and  that 
these  mothers  take  the  same  care  as  the  workers  in  feeding  the  young 
grubs  :  indeed  those  first  hatched  are  fed  entirely  by  the  female  which 
produced  them,  the  solitary  founder  of  the  colony.  The  sole  survivor 
probably  of  a  last  year's  swarm  of  many  thousands,  this  female,  as  soon  as 
revived  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  proceeds  to  construct  a  few  cells,  and 
deposits  in  them  the  eggs  of  working  wasps.  The  eggs  are  covered  with 
a  gluten,  which  fixes  them  so  strongly  against  the  sides  of  the  cells,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  unbroken.  These  eggs  seem  to  require 
care  from  the  time  tbey  are  laid,  for  the  wasps  many  times  in  a  day  put 
their  heads  into  the  cells  which  contain  them.  When  they  are  hatched, 
it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  activity  with  which  the  female  runs  from  cell 
to  cell,  puttmg  her  head  into  those  in  which  the  grubs  are  very  young, 
while  those  that  are«M>re  advanced  in  age  thrust  their  heads  out  of  their 
cells,  and  by  little  movements  seem  to  be  asking  for  their  food.  As  soon 
as  they  receive  their  portion,  they  draw  them  back  and  remain  quiet. 
These  she  feeds  until  they  become  pupae  ;  and  within  twelve  hours  after 
being  excluded  in  their  perfect  state,  they  eagerly  set  to  work  in  con- 
structing firesh  cells,  and  in  lightening  the  burden  of  their  parent  by  as- 
sisting her  in  feeding  the  grubs  of  other  workers  and  females  which  are  by 
this  time  bom.  In  a  few  weeks  the  society  will  have  received  an  ac- 
cession of  several  hundred  workers  and  many  females,  which  without  dis- 
tinction apply  themselves  to  provide  food  for  the  growing  grubs,  now 
become  exceedingly  numerous.  With  this  object  in  view,  as  they  collect 
little  or  no  honey  from  flowers,  they  are  constantly  engaged  in  predatory 
expeditions.  One  party  will  attack  a  hive  of  bees,  a  grocer's  sugar  hogs- 
head, or  other  saccharine  repository  ;  or,  if  these  fail,  the  juice  of  a  ripe 
peach  or  pear.  You  will  be  less  indicant  than  formerly  at  these  auda- 
cious robbers  now  you  know  that  self  is  little  considered  in  their  attacks, 
and  that  your  ravaged  fruit  has  supplied  an  exquisite  banquet  to  the 
most  tender  grubs  of  the  nest,  into  whose  extended  mouths  the  successful 
marauders,  running  with  astonishing  agility  from  one  cell  to  another,  dis- 
gorge successively  a  small  portion  of  their  booty  in  the  same  way  that  a 
bird  supplies  her  young.^     Another  party  is  charged  with  providing  more 

1  See  Willonghby  in  Rai.  Hist  Ins,  251.  and  Reaum. 
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substantial  aliment  for  the  grubs  of  maturer  growth.  These  wage  war 
upon  bees,  flies,  and  even  the  meat  of  a  butcher's  stall,  and  joyfully  return 
to  the  nest  laden  with  the  well-fiUed  bodies  of  the  former,  or  pieces  of 
the  latter  as  large  as  they  can  carry.  This  solid  food  they  distribute  in 
like  manner  to  the  larger  grubs,  which  may  be  seen  eacerly  protruding 
their  heads  out  of  the  cells  to  receive  the  welcome  meaL  As  wasps  lay 
up  no  store  of  food  ^,  these  exertions  are  the  task  of  every  day  during  the 
summer,  fresh  broods  of  grubs  constantly  succeeding  to  tiiose  which  have 
become  pupae  or  perfect  insects ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  colony  is  aug- 
mented to  20,000  or  30,000,  and  the  grubs  in  proportion,  the  scene  of 
bustle  which  it  presents  may  be  readily  conceived. 

Though  such  is  the  love  of  wasps  for  their  young,  that  if  their  nest  be 
broken  almost  entirely  in  pieces  they  will  not  abandon  it^  yet  when  the 
cold  weather  approaches,  a  melancholy  change  ensues,  followed  by  a  cruel 
catastrophe,  which  at  first  you  will  be  apt  to  regard  as  ill  comporting  with 
this  aflfectionate  character.  As  soon  as  the  first  sharp  frost  of  October 
has  been  felt,  the  exterior  of  a  wasp's  nest  becomes  a  perfect  scene  of 
horror.  The  old  wasps  drag  out  of  the  cells  all  the  grubs  and  unrelent- 
ingly destroy  them,  strewing  their  dead  carcasses  around  the  door  of  their 
now  desolate  habitation.  "  What  monsters  of  cruelty ! "  I  hear  you  ex- 
claim ;  "  what  detestable  barbarians ! "  But  be  not  too  hasty.  When 
you  have  coolly  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  you  will  view 
this  seemingly  cruel  sacrifice  in  a  different  light.  The  old  wasps  have  no 
stock  of  provisions :  the  benumbing  hand  of  Winter  is  about  to  incapacitate 
them  from  exertion  ;  while  the  season  itself  affords  no  supply.  What 
resource  then  is  led  ?  Their  young  must  linger  on  a  short  period,  suf- 
fering all  the  agonies  of  hunger,  and  at  length  expire.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  at  least  to  shorten  the  term  of  this  misery — to  cut  off  its 
bitterest  moments.  A  sudden  death  by  their  own  hands  is  comparatively 
a  merciful  stroke.  This  is  the  only  alternative ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  this 
apparent  ferocity  is  the  last  effort  of  tender  affection,  active  even  to  the 
end  of  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  train  of  reasoning  actually 
passes  through  the  mind  of  the  wasps.  It  is  more  correct  to  regard  it  as 
naving  actuated  the  benevolent  Author  of  the  instinct  so  singularly,  and 
without  doubt  so  wisely,  excited.  Were  a  nest  of  wasps  to  survive  the 
winter,  they  would  increase  so  rapidly,  that  not  only  would  all  the  bees, 
flies,  and  other  animals  on  which  they  prey,  be  extirpated,  but  man  him- 
self find  them  a  grievous  pest.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  great 
mass  should  annually  perish  ;  but  that  they  may  suffer  as  little  as  possible, 
the  Creator,  mindful  of  the  happiness  of  the  smallest  of  his  creatures,  has 
endowed  a  part  of  the  society,  at  the  destined  time,  with  the  wonderful 
instinct  which,  previously  to  their  own  death,  makes  them  the  executioners 
of  the  rest. 

1  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rale,  as  in  the  nests  of  some  species  of 
PoliMtUf  which  fix  them  to  trees,  &c.,  are  found  about  a  dozen  cells  ^Ued  with  honey 
at  the  time  these  nests  contain  cells  destined  to  receive  the  larvae  of  females  and  of 
males,  which  renders  the  opinion  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  Saint-Fargean  probable,  that 
this  honev  is  destined  in  part  to  nourish  the  former  and  to  exercise  some  influence  on 
the  development  of  their  genital  organs.  FolUtet  Lecheguana^  found  in  Paraguay 
and  Monte  Video,  also  stores  up  honey  as  before  mentioned.  (Lacordaire,  Introd,  a 
tEntom.  ii.  51  !.)>  as  does  Myrapetra  ic«teUari$,  White.    {Ann.  Nat,  HiU,  vii.  320.) 

9  Reaum.  vi  174. 
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Wnsps  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  have  solely  in  view  the  accom- 
modation of  their  young  ones ;  and  to  these  their  cells  are  exclusively 
devoted.  Beet^  on  the  contrary  (1  am  speaking  of  the  common  hive-beej, 
appropriate  a  considerable  number  of  their  cells  to  the  reception  of  honey 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  society.  Yet  the  education  of  the  young 
brood  is  their  chief  object ;  and  to  this  they  constantly  sacrifice  all  per- 
sonal and  selfish  considerations.  In  a  new  swarm  the  first  care  is  to 
build  a  series  of  cells  to  serve  as  cradles;  and  little  or  no  honey  is  col- 
lected until  an  ample  store  of  bee-bread,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  laid  up 
for  their  food.  This  bee-bread  is  composed  of  the  pollen  of  flowers,  uhicn 
the  workers  are  incessantly  employed  in  gathering,  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  brushing  from  the  stamens  their  yellow  treasure,  and  collecting  it 
in  the  little  baskets  with  which  their  hind  legs  are  so  admirably  provided  ; 
then  hastening  to  the  hive,  and  having  deposited  their  booty,  returning  for 
a  new  load.  The  provision  thus  furnished  by  one  set  of  labourers  is  care- 
fully stored  up  by  another,  until  the  eggs  which  the  queen-bee  has  laid, 
and  which,  aahering  by  a  glutinous  covering,  she  places  nearly  upright  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cell,  are  hatched.  With  this  bee-bread,  after  it  has 
undergone  a  conversion  into  a  sort  of  whitish  jelly  by  being  received  into 
the  bee*s  stomach,  where  it  is  probably  mixed  with  honey '  and  regurgi- 
tated, the  young  brood  immediately  upon  their  exclusion,  and  until  their 
change  into  nymphs,  are  diligently  fed  by  other  bees,  which  anxiously 
attend  upon  them  and  several  times  a  day  afford  a  fresh  supply.  Difiereot 
bees  are  seen  successively  to  introduce  their  heads  into  the  cells  containing 
them,  and  after  remaining  in  that  position  some  moments,  during  which 
they  replace  the  expended  provision,  pass  on  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Others  often  immediately  Succeed,  and  in  like  manner  put  in  their 
beads  as  if  to  see  that  the  young  ones  have  everything  necessary ;  which 
being  ascertained  by  a  glance,  they  immediately  proceed,  and  stop  only 
when  they  find  a  cell  almost  exhausted  of  food.  That  the  office  or  these 
purveyors  is  no  very  simple  aflair  will  be  admitted,  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  food  of  all  the  prubs  is  not  the  same,  but  that  it  varies  according 
to  their  age,  being  insipid  when  they  are  young,  and,  when  they  have 
nearly  attained  maturity,  more  sugary  and  somewhat  acid.  The  larvae 
destined  for  queen-bees,  too,  require  a  food  altogether  different  from  that 
appropriated  to  those  of  drones  and  workers.  It  may  be  recognised  by 
its  sharp  and  pungent  taste. 

So  accurately  is  the  supply  of  food  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the 
larvae,  that  when  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  and  are  ready  to 
become  nymphs,  not  an  atom  is  left  unconsumed.  At  this  period,  intui- 
tively known  to  their  assiduous  foster-parents,  they  terminate  their  cares 
by  sealing  up  each  cell  with  a  lid  of  wax,  convex  in  those  containing  the 
larvae  of  drones,  and  nearly  flat  in  those  containing  the  larvae  of  workers, 
beneath  which  the  enclosed  tenants  spin  in  security  their  cocoon.  In  all 
these  labours  neither  the  queen  nor  the  drones  take  the  slightest  share. 
They  fall  exclusively  upon  the  workers,  who,  constantly  called  upon  to 
tend  fresh  broods,  as  those  brought  to  maturity  are  disposed  of,  devote 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  existence  to  these  maternal  offices. 

i  It  ii  not  unlikely  that  it  may  undergo  some  other  alteration  in  the  bee's  sto- 
mach, which  may  possibly  secrete  some  peooUar  iubstanos,  as  John  Honter  discovered 
that  the  crop  of  the  pigeon  does^ 
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HumbMfees\  which  in  respect  of  their  general  policy  must,  when  com- 
pared with  bees  and  wasps,  be  re^rded  as  rude  and  untutored  villagers, 
exhibit,  nevertheless,  marks  of  affection  to  their  young  quite  as  strong  as 
their  more  polished  neighbours.  The  females,  like  those  of  wasps,  take 
a  considerable  share  in  their  education.  When  one  of  them  has  with 
great  labour  constructed  a  commodious  waxen  cell,  she  next  furnishes  it 
with  a  store  of  pollen  moistened  with  honey ;  and  then,  having  deposited 
six  or  seven  ^gs,  carefully  closes  the  orifice  and  minutest  interstices  with 
wax.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  her  task.  By  a  strange  instinct,  which, 
however,  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  population  within  due  bounds,  the 
workers,  while  she  is  occupied  m  laymg  her  eggs,  endeavour  to  seize 
them  from  her,  and,  if  they  succeed,  greedily  devour  them.  To  prevent 
this  violence,  her  utmost  activity  is  scarcely  adequate;  and  it  is  only 
after  she  has  again  and  again  beat  off  the  murderous  intruders  and  pursued 
them  to  the  furthest  ver^e  of  the  nest,  that  she  succeeds  in  her  operation. 
When  finished,  she  is  still  under  the  necessity  of  closely  guarding  the  cell, 
which  the  gluttonous  workers  would  otherwise  tear  open,  and  devour  the 
eggs.  This  duty  she  performs  for  six  or  eight  hours  with  the  vigilance  of 
an  Argus,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  lose  their  taste  for  this  food,  and 
will  not  touch  it  even  when  presented  to  them.  Here  the  labours  of  the 
mother  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  those  of  the  workers.  These  know 
the  precise  hour  when  the  grubs  have  consumed  their  stock  of  food,  and 
from  that  time  to  their  maturity  regularly  feed  them  with  either  honey  or 
pollen,  introduced  in  their  proboscis  through  a  small  hole  in  the  cover  of 
the  cell  opened  for  the  occasion  and  then  carefully  closed. 

They  are  equally  assiduous  in  another  operation.  As  the  grubs  increase 
in  size,  the  cell  which  contained  them  becomes  too  small,  and  in  their 
exertions  to  be  more  at  ease  they  split  its  thin  sides.  To  fill  up  these 
breaches  as  fast  as  they  occur  with  a  patch  of  wax  is  the  office  of  the 
workers,  who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  discover  when  their  services 
are  wanted ;  and  thus  the  cells  daily  increase  in  size,  in  a  way  which  to 
an  observer  ignorant  of  the  process  seems  very  extraordinary. 

The  last  duty  of  these  affectionate  foster-parents  is  to  assist  the  young 
bees  in  cutting  open  the  cocoons  which  have  enclosed  them  in  the  state 
of  pupa.  A  previous  labour,  however,  must  not  be  omitted.  The  workers 
adopt  similar  measures  with  the  hive-bee  for  maintaining  the  young  pupae 
concealed  in  these  cocoons  in  a  genial  temperature.  In  cold  weather  and 
at  night  they  get  upon  them  and  impart  the  necessary  warmth  by  brooding 
over  them  in  clusters.  ^    Connected  with  this  part  of  their  domestic  eco- 

>  Dr.  Johnson  was  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  this  word.  It  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  German  Hummd  or  Hummel  Biencj  a  name  probably  given  it  from  its 
sound.  Oar  English  name  woald  be  more  significant  were  it  altered  to  Humming- 
bee  or  Booming-bee. 

*  A  new  and  very  remarkable  fact  observed  by  Mr.  Newport,  and  communicated 
in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  temperatare  of  insects,  is  that  in  the  process  of  incaba- 
lion  above  referred  to,  especially  that  adopted  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  the  nymph 
inakes  its  appearance  as  a  perfect  humble-bee,  the  required  augmentation  of  heat  is 
produced  by  the  nurse  or  brooding-bees  voluntarily  increasing  the  number  of  their 
respirations,  which  at  first  are  very  gradual,  but  become  more  and  more  frequent 
until  they  reach  sometimes  120  or  13U  per  minute;  and  Mr.  Newport  has  seen  a  bee 
on  the  combs  continue  perseveringly  to  respire  at  this  rate  for  eignt  or  ten  hours  till 
its  temperatare  was  grvmily  increased  and  its  body  bathed  in  perspiration,  when  she 
would  generally  discontinue  her  office  for  a  time,  and  an  individual  oocasionally  take 
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nomy,  M.  P.  Huber,  a  worthy  scion  of  a  celebrated  stock,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  science  and  merits  of  the  great  Huber  as  well  as  of  his  name,  in  his 
excellent  paper  on  these  insects  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Linnean  Trans- 
actions, from  which  most  of  these  facts  are  drawn,  relates  a  singularly 
curious  anecdote. 

In  the  course  of  his  ingenious  and  numerous  experiments,  M.  Huber 
put  under  a  bell-glass  about  a  dozen  humble-bees  without  any  store  of 
wax,  along  with  a-  comb  of  about  ten  silken  cocoons  so  unequal  in  height 
that  it  was  impossible  the  mass  should  stand  firmly.     Its  unsteadiness  dis- 

auieted  the  humble-bees  extremely.  Their  affection  for  their  young  led 
liem  to  mount  upon  the  cocoons  for  the  sake  of  imparting  warmtli  to  the 
enclosed  little  ones,  but  in  attempting  thb  the  comb  tottered  so  violently 
that  the  scheme  was  almost  impracticable.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
and  to  make  the  comb  steady,  they  had  recourse  to  a  most  ingenious 
expedient.  Two  or  three  bees  got  upon  the  comb,  stretched  themselves 
over  its  edge,  and  with  their  hesuds  downwards  fixed  their  fore  feet  on  the 
table  upon  which  it  stood,  whilst  with  their  hind  feet  they  kept  it  fronn 
filling.  In  this  constrained  and  painful  posture,  fresh  bees  relieving  their 
comrades  when  weary,  did  these  affectionate  little  insects  support  the 
comb  for  nearly  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  had  prepared 
a  sufficiency  of  wax,  with  which  they  built  pillars  that  kept  it  in  a  firm 
position :  but  by  some  accident  afterwards  these  got  displaced,  when  they 
had  again  recourse  to  their  former  manoeuvre  for  supplying  their  place ; 
and  this  operation  they  perseveringly  continued  until  M.  Huber,  pitying 
their  hard  case,  relieved  them  by  fixing  the  object  of  their  attention  firmly 
on  the  table.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  reflection  that  this  most  sin* 
gular  fact  is  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  insects  are  impelled  to 
their  operations  by  a  blind  instinct  alone.  How  could  mere  machines 
have  thus  provided  for  a  case  which  in  a  state  of  nature  has  probably 
never  occurred  to. ten  nests  of  humble-bees  since  the  creation  ?  If  in  this 
instance  these  little  animals  were  not  guided  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
what  is  the  distinction  between  reason  and  instinct?  How  could  the 
most  profound  architect  have  better  adapted  the  means  to  the  end — how 
more  dexterously  thored  up  a  tottering  edifice,  until  his  beams  and  his 
props  were  in  readiness  ? 

With  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  termiies  or  white  ants  in  rearing 
their  young,  I  have  not  much  to  observe.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  they 
build  commodious  cells  for  their  reception,  into  which  the  eggs  of  the 
queen  are  conveyed  by  the  workera  as  soon  as  laid,  and  where  when 
hatched  they  are  assiduously  fed  by  them  until  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves* 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  advert  to  an  ob- 
jection which  is  sometimes  thrown  out  against  regarding  with  any  parti- 


her  plsoe.  From  an  obserration  made  at  noon,  July  18.,  he  found  that  while  tha 
thermometer  stood  at  7(P'2  in  the  external  air,  and  at  80^*2  on  the  tops  of  the  cells 
of  the  Uve  not  brooded  on,  it  stood  at  929*5  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  bodies 
of  the  incnbating  norse^beee,  which  thus  by  their  Toluntaiy  rapid  reepiration  im- 
parted an  additional  heat  of  12^*8  to  the  enclosed  nymph.  (^FkU.  TVom.  1887, 
p.  296.) 
1  XuM.  TVoiii.  vi  247,  &c 
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cular  sympathy  the  affection  of  the  lower  animals  to  their  youn^,  on  the 
ground  that  this  feeling  is  in  them  the  result  of  corporeal  sensation  only, 
and  wholly  different  from  that  love  which  human  parents  feel  for  their 
oflspring.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  involves  moral  considerations  which 
cannot  have  place  in  the  brute  creation ;  but  it  would  puzzle  such  ob- 
jectors to  explain  in  what  respect  the  affection  which  a  mother  feels  for 
her  new-born  infant  the  moment  it  has  seen  the  light  differs  from  that  of 
an  insect  for  its  progeny,  like  affection  of  both  is  purely  physical,  and  in 
each  case  springs  from  sensations  interwoven  by  the  Creator  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  creatures.  If  the  parental  love  of  the  former  is  worthy  of 
our  tenderest  sympathies,  that  of  tne  latter  cannot  be  undeserving  of  some 
portion  of  similar  feeling. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIL 

ON  THE  FOOD  OF  INSECTS. 


Insbcts,  like  other  animals,  draw  their /km/  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  :  but  a  yery  slight  survey  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  enjoy  a 
range  over  far  more  extensive  territories. 

To  begin  with  the  vegetable  kingdom. — Of  this  vast  field  the  larger 
animals  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion.  Of  the  thousands 
of  plants  which  clothe  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  we  have  separated  the 
grasses  and  a  trifling  number  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  the  rest  are  disgusting 
to  them,  if  not  absolute  poisons.  But  how  infinitely  more  plenteous  is 
the  feast  to  which  Flora  invites  the  insect  tribes  I  From  the  gigantic 
banyan  which  covers  acres  with  its  shade,  to  the  tvayfungui  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  the  vegetable  creation  is  one  vast  banquet  at  which  her 
insect  guests  sit  down.  Perhaps  not  a  single  plant  exists  which  does  not 
afford  a  delicious  food  to  some  msect,  not  excluding  even  those  most  nau- 
seous and  poisonous  to  other  animals, — the  acrid  euphorbias,  and  the 
lurid  henbane  and  nightshade.  Nor  is  it  a  presumptuous  supposition,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  vegetables  were  created  expressly  for 
their  entertainment  and  support.  The  common  nettle  is  of  little  use  either 
to  mankind  or  the  larger  animals  ;  but  you  will  not  doubt  its  importance 
to  the  class  of  insects,  when  told  that  at  least  thirty  distinct  species  feed 
upon  it ;  and  however  important  the  oak  may  be  to  us,  it  is  still  mor^  so 
to  the  insect  world,  of  which  Rosel  calculated  that  two  hundred  species 
either  feed  upon  it,  or  upon  other  insects  which  do.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  larger  herbivorous  animals  are  confined  to  a  foliaceous  or  farinaceous 
diet.  They  can  subsist  on  no  other  part  of  a  plant  than  its  leaves  and 
seeds,  either  in  a  recent  or  dried  state,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  the 
tender  twigs  or  bark.  Not  so  the  insect  race,  to  different  tribes  of  which 
every  part  of  a  plant  supplies  appropriate  food.  Some  attack  its  roots ; 
others  select  the  trunk  and  branches ;  a  third  class  feed  upon  the  leaves ; 
a  fourth,  with  yet  more  delicate  appetite,  prefer  the  flowers ;  and  a  fifth 
the  fruit  or  seeds.  Even  still  further  selection  takes  place.  Of  those 
which  feed  upon  the  roots,  stem,  and  branches  of  vegetables,  some 
larviB  eat  only  the  bark ;  others  both  the  inner  bark  and  alburnum  {JSco» 
fytut,  &C.) ;  others  the  exuding  resinous  or  other  excretions  (^Ortkotiema 
retmella) ;  a  third  class  the  pith  (JEgeria  tipulifofmui) ;  and  a  fourth  pe- 
netrate into  the  heart  of  the  solid  wood  (Pirumw,  Laima^  Cenxmbyx,  &c.). 
Of  those  which  prefer  the  leaves,  some  taste  nothing  but  the  sap  which 
fills  their  veins  (Avkidei  in  all  their  states) ;  others  eat  only  the  paren- 
chyma, never  touching  the  cuticle  (subcutaneous  Thtett)  ;  others  only  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  (many  Tbrtricei) ;  while  a  fourth  description  de- 
vour the  whole  substance  of  the  leaf  (most  Lepidoptera),  And  of  the  flower- 
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feeders,  while  some  eat  the  very  petals  (CuculHa  Verbasci,  Xt/iina  Ltnarue^ 
&c.),  others  in  their  perfect  state  select  the  pollen  which  swells  the  anthers 
(bees,  Leptur€S^  and  mordelUs) ;  and  a  still  larger  class  of  these  the  honey 
secreted  in  the  nectaries  (most  of  the  Lejndoptera^  Hymenopiera^  and 
mptera)* 

Nor  are  insects  confined  to  v^etables  in  their  recent  or  unman ufiictured 
state.  A  beam  of  oak,  when  it  has  supported  the  roof  of  a  castle  five 
hundred  years,  is  as  much  to  the  taste  of  some  (^Anoind)  as  the  same  tree 
was  in  its  growing  state  to  that  of  others ;  another  class  {Ptini)  would 
sooner  feast  on  the  herbarium  of  Brunfelsius  than  on  the  greenest  herbs 
that  grow  ;  and  a  third  (some  7W<p,  Temutes)^  to  whom 

*< a  river  uid  a  sea 

Are  a  di^  of  tea, ' 

And  a  kingdom  bread  and  batter,** 

would  prefer  the  geographical  treasures  of  Saxton  or  Speed,  in  spite  of 
their  ink  and  alum,  to  the  freshest  rind  of  the  flax  plant.  The  larva  of 
a  little  fly  {Oicmit  celiaru),  whose  economy,  as  I  can  witness  from  my 
own  observations,  is  admirably  described  by  Mentzelius  \  disdains  to  feed 
on  anything  but  wine  or  beer,  which,  like  Boniface  in  the  play,  it  may 
be  said  both  to  eat  and  drink ;  though,  unlike  its  toping  counterpart,  in- 
difierent  to  the  age  of  its  liquor,  which,  whether  sweet  or  sour,  is  equally 
acceptable. 

A  diversity  of  food  almost  as  great  may  be  boasted  by  the  insects  which 
feed  on  aniinal  substances.  Some  (flesh-flies,  carrion-beetles,  &c.)  devour 
dead  carcasses  only,  which  they  will  not  touch  until  imbued  with  the  haut 
goAi  of  putridity.  Others,  like  Mr.  Bruce's  Abyssinians,  preferring  their 
meat  before  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  butcher,  select  it  from 
living  victims,  and  may  with  justice  pride  themselves  upon  the  peculiar 
freshness  of  their  diet.  Of  these  last,  diflerent  tribes  follow  different  pro- 
cedures. The  Ichneumoru  devour  the  flesh  of  the  insects  into  which  they 
have  insinuated  themselves.  Some  of  the  (Estri,  fixed  in  a  spacious  apart- 
ment beneath  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  deer,  regale  themselves  on  a  purulent 
secretion  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Others  of  the  same  tribe, 
partial  to  a  higher  temperature,  attach  themselves  to  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  of  a  horse,  and  in  a  bath  of  chyme  of  102  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
revel  on  its  juices.  The  various  species  of  horse-flies  dart  their  sharp 
lancets  into  the  veins  of  quadrupeds,  and  satiate  themselves  in  living 
streams ;  while  the  gnat,  the  flea,  the  bug,  and  the  louse,  plunge  their  pro- 
boscis even  into  those  of  us  lords  of  the  creation,  and  banquet  on  '*  the 
ruddy  drops  which  warm  our  hearts."  Some  make  their  repast  upon  birds 
only,  as  the  fly  of  the  swallow,  and  other  OmUhomifus,  and  the  bird-louse  ; 
insects  nearly  allied,  though  one  is  dipterous  and  the  other  apterous. 
And  a  most  singular  animal  belonging  to  the  latter  tribe  (Nycterwia  VeS' 
pertiUonit)  revenges  upon  the  bat  its  ravages  of  the  insect  world';  while 
snails  give  subsistence  to  DrUusJlavesceru,  a  beetle,  and  its  singular  apte- 
rous female,  in  the  larva  state,  as  well  as  to  the  larvae  of  glow-worms.' 

1  Ephem,  Germam.  Ann,  xii.  Ob$,  68     Ray,  Hist,  In$.  26L 
s  Limn.  TnsM.  xi  11.  t  8.  f.  6—7. 

3  Desmarest  and  Audouin  in  Ann.  des  8cienee$  Nat.  i.  67. ;  ii.  129.  443. ;  vil.  853. ; 
qaoted  in  Burmeister's  Manual  of  Ent.  p.  562. 
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Another  numerous  class  kill  their  pr^  outright,  other  derouring  its  solid 
parts,  as  the  predaceous  and  rove-beeties,  &c.,  or  imbibiog  its  juices  only, 
as  the  infinite  hordes  of  the  field-bup  tribe.  And  the  kras  of  the  gnat, 
chameleon  (Stratymnii),  and  other  flies  aquatic  in  that  state,  the  leviathans 
of  the  world  of  animalcules,  svallow  whole  hosts  of  these  minute  inhabi- 
tants of  pools  and  ponds  at  a  gulp,  causing,  with  their  oral  apparatus,  a 
vortex  in  the  water,  down  which  myriads  of  victhns  are  incessantly  hurried 
into  their  destructive  maw. 

But  not  only  animals  themselves,  almost  every  animal  substance  that  can 
be  named,  is  the  appropriate  food  of  some  insect  Multitudes  find  a  de- 
licious nutriment  in  excrements  of  various  kinds.  Matters  apparentlv  ao 
indigestible  as  hair,  wool  and  leather,  are  the  sole  food  of  many  moths  in 
the  larva  state  {Tinea  tapetxeUa^  peiSoneila^  &c.).  Even  feathers  are  not 
rejected  by  others ;  and  the  grub  of  a  beetle  {Anihremu  MuttBontm)^  with 
powers  of  stomach  which  the  dyspeptic  sufferer  may  envy»  will  live  luxuri- 
ously upon  hom,^ 

For  the  most  part,  insects  feeding  upon  animal  substances  will  not  touch 
vegetables,  and  vice  vend.  You  must  not,  however,  take  the  rule  without 
exceptions.  Many  caterpOlars  (as  those  of  7%a/tra  deratOj  Ckariciea 
Delphnm^  &c.),  though  plants  are  their  proper  food,  will  occasionallv  de- 
vour other  caterpillara,  and  sometimes  even  their  own  species.  The  lai]ge 
green  grasshopper  (Acrida  vtridUdma),  and  probably  others  of  the  Order, 
will  eat  smaller  insects  as  well  as  its  usual  vegetable  food'  ;  so  also  will 
the  larvs  of  many  Pkryganeee.  AUantui  margimeilui,  as  1  was  last  summer 
amused  bv  witnessing,  like  many  Scatopht^gce^  sips  the  nectar  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  only  till  a  fly  comes  within  its  reach,  poundng  upon  which 
it  gladly  quits  its  vegetable  for  an  animal  repast.  Anobium  /wntcnua,  which 
ordinarily  feeds  upon  biscuit,  was,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  once  found 
by  BIr.  Sheppard,  in  great  abundance  living  upon  the  dried  Ceatikaridet 
{Camtkam  vesicaiona)  of  the  shops.  On  the  other  hand,  Necropkortu 
mortuomm,  which  subsists  on  carcasses,  and  many  other  carnivorous 
species,  will  make  a  hearty  meal  of  a  putrid  fungus.  Ptimu  Fur  devours 
indiflerentljT  dried  birds  or  plants,  not  refusing  even  tobacco ;  and  fitMn 
the  impossibility  that  one  of  a  million  of  the  innumerable  swarms  of  gnats 
which  abound  in  swampy  places,  particulariy  in  regions  which  but  for  them 
would  be  lost  to  sensitive  ex 'istence,  should  ever  taste  blood,  it  seems  dear 
that  they  are  usuallv  contented  with  vegetable  aliment.  Indeed  the  males, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  horse-flv,  of  whidi  even  the  females  readily  imbibed 
the  sugared  fluid  oflered  to  them  by  Reaumur  *,  never  sock  blood  at  all ; 
so  that  thev  must  either  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  which  in  &ct  I  have 
observed  ttiem  do,  or  fast  during  their  whole  existence  in  the  perfect 
state. 

Though  insects,  generally  considered,  have  thus  a  much  more  extensive 
bill  of  nre  than  the  larger  animals,  each  individual  species  is  commonly 
limited  to  a  more  restricted  diet.  Many  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
feeders  are  absolutely  confined  to  one  kind  of  food,  and  cannot  exist  upon 
any  other.  The  larva  of  (Eiimt  Eqm  can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  or  ass  ;  which  animals,  therefore,  this  insect  might 
boast  with  some  show  of  reason  to  have  been  created  for  its  use  rather  than 


1  D«  Gesr,  iv.  910.  <  Brshm,  /«idtea  gilw*r,  L 190. 

'  BMBOLiv.MO. 
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for  ours,  being  to  us  useful  only,  but  to  it  indispensable.  The  larvae  of 
SctBva  Pyroitriy  according  to  De  Geer,  eat  no  other  Aphii  but  that  of  the 
rose.^  Most  Ichneumons  and  Sphedna  prey  each  upon  a  sinele  species 
of  insect  only,  which  therefore  they  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  fbr 
the  express  purpoe^  of  keeping  within  due  limits.  Reaumur  mentions 
having  once  found  m  a  parcel  of  decaying  wood  the  nests  of  six  different 
kinds  of  the  latter  tribe,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  fiies  of  a  distinct 
species.'  Cercem  auriha  and  Philanihus  IteHu  in  the  larva  state  feed  solely 
on  the  weevU  tribe  of  Coleoptera,  the  latter  being  restricted  even  to  the 
short-rostrumed  &mily,  as  OHorhynehus  raucut,  &c.^ ;  while  Bembex 
rostrata,  another  hymenopterous  insect,  selects  flies,  as  Musca  Ctetar, 
&c.* 

A  very  large  proportion  of  species,  however,  are  able  to  subsist  on  seve- 
ral kinds  of  food.  Amongst  the  carnivorous  tribes,  it  is  indifferent  to  most 
of  those  which  prey  upon  putrid  substances  from  what  source  they  have 
been  derived  :  and  the  predaceous  insects,  such  as  the  Libellu&na,  Tele' 
phoruSy  Empit,  the  AranekUg,  &c.,  will  attack  most  smaller  insects  inferior 
to  them  in  strength,  not  excepting  in  many  instances  their  own  species. 
The  wax-moth  larva  {Galleria  Cereana)  will  for  want  of  wax  eat  paper, 
wafers,  wool,  &c.^;  another  Tinea  described  by  Reaumur,  and  before  ad- 
verted to,  attacks  chocolate  ^,  which  cannot  nave  been  its  natural  food, 
even  selecting  that  most  highly  perfumed ;  and  the  Tmeee  which  devour 
dressed  wool,  but  happily  for  the  farmer  and  wool-stapler  refuse  it  when 
unwashed,  must  have  existed  when  no  manufactured  wool  was  accessible. 
The  vegetable  feeders  are  under  great  restrictions,  yet  probably  the  majo- 
rity can  subsist  on  different  kinds  of  food.  This  is  certainly  true  of  most 
lepidopterous  larvs,  several  of  which,  as  well  as  many  Coleoptera  (IlalHca 
oieracea,  &c,)  are  polyphagoiis,  eating  almost  every  plant.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  when  some  of  these  have  fed  for  a.  time  on  one 
plant  they  will  die  rather  than  eat  another,  which  would  have  been  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  them  if  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first  J  Here  too  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  insects  feed  upon 
different  substances  in  their  different  states  of  existence,  eating  one  kind 
of  food  in  the  larva  and  another  in  the  imago  state.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  order  Lepidoptera,  which  in  the  former  eat  plants  chiefly,  in 
the  latter  nothing  but  honey  or  the  sweet  juices  of  fruit,  which  they  have 
often  been  observed  to  imbibe ;  and  the  same  rule  obtains  also  in  regard  to 
most  dipterous  and  hymenopterous  insects.  Those  which  eat  one  kind  of 
food  in  both  states  are  chiefly  of  the  remaining  orders. 

I  have  said  that  insects,  like  other  animals,  draw  their  subsistence  from 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms.  But  I  ought  not  to  omit  noticing  that 
some  authors  have  conceived  that  several  species  feed  upon  mineral  sub- 
stances."    Not  to  dwell  upon  Barchewitz's  idle  tale  of  East  Indian  ants 

X  De  Geer,  vL  112. 

*  Reanm.  vi.  271. ;  and  M.  L.  Dnfonr  his  recently  described  a  species  of  sand- 
wasp  (Gereenj)  which  selects  various  species  of  BvprtMtit  as  the  food  of  its  progeny, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  to  collectors. 

'  Enlomohgitche  Bemerkungen  (Braunschweig,  1799),  p.  6. 

^  Latreille,  Ob$.  sur  ie$  Hymenopteres.    Ann,  de  Mus.  ziv.  412. 

«  Reaam.  ill.  257.  •  Ibid.  iii.  277.  7  Ilnd.  ii.  884. 

*  For  an  instance  in  which  an  insect,  usually  subsisting  upon  animal  food, 
derived  nntriment  from  a  mineral  substance,  see  PhUot*  Maa,  &c.  for  January 
1823. 
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which  eat  iron^,  or  on  the  stone-eating  caterpillara  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy',  which  are  now  known  to  erode  the  walls  on 
which  they  are  found  solely  for  the  purpose  of  forming  their  cocoons, 
Reaumur  and  Swammerdam  have  botn  stated  the  food  of  the  larve  of 
Ephemer<s  to  be  earth,  that  being  the  only  substance  ever  found  in  the 
stomachs  and  intestines,  which  are  filled  with  it.  This  supposition*  which 
if  correct  renders  invalid  the  definition  by  which  Mirbel  (and  my  friend 
Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  long  before  him)  proposed  to  distinguish  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  certainly  not  inadmissible ;  for,  though  we  might 
not  be  inclined  to  give  much  weight  to  Father  Paulian's  history  of  a  flint- 
eater  who  digested  flints  and  stone ',  the  testimony  of  Humboldt  seems  to 
prove  that  the  human  race  is  capable  of  drawing  nutriment  from  earth, 
which,  if  the  odious  Ottomaques  can  digest  and  assimilate,  may  doubtless 
afford  support  to  the  larvae  of  the  Ephemerae.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  these  insects  feed  on  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
intermixed  with  the  earth  in  which  they  reside,  from  which  after  being 
swallowed  it  is  extracted  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  :  like  the  sand  that, 
from  being  found  in  a  similar  situation,  Borelli  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  food  of  many  Tettaceoy  though  in  fact  a  mere  extraneous  substance. 

The  majority  of  insecu,  either  imbibing  their  food  in  a  liquid  state,  or 
feeding  on  succulent  substances,  require  no  aaueous  fluid  for  diluting  it. 
Water,  however,  is  essential  to  bees,  ants,  ana  some  other  tribes,  which 
drink  it  with  avidity;  as  well  as  in  warm  climates  to  man^  Lepidopiera, 
which  are  there  chiefly  taken  in  court-yards,  near  the  margins  of  drains, 
&c>  Even  some  larvs  which  feed  upon  juicy  leaves  have  been  observed 
to  swallow  drops  of  dew :  and  one  of  them  (Odonestit  ooiatoria),  which 
(according  to  Goedart)  after  drinking  lifts  up  its  head  like  a  hen,  has  re- 
ceived his  name  from  this  circumstance.  That  it  is  not  the  mere  want  of 
succulency  in  .the  food  which  induces  the  necessity  of  drink  is  plain  from 
those  larvae  which  live  entirely  on  substances  so  dry  that  it  is  almost  un* 
accountable  whence  the  juices  of  their  body  are  derived.  The  grub  of  an 
Anobium  will  feed  for  months  upon  a  chair  that  has  been  baking  before  the 
fire  for  half  a  century,  and  from  which  even  the  chemist's  retort  could 
scarcely  extract  a  drop  of  moisture;  and  will  yet  have  its  body  as  well 
filled  with  fluids  as  that  of  a  leaf-fed  caterpillar. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  insects  always  feed  themselves.  The  young, 
however,  of  those  wnich  live  in  societies,  as  the  hive  and  humble-bees, 
wasps,  ants,  &c.,  are  fed  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  community,  which 
also  frequently  feed  each  other.  Many  of  these  last  insects  are  distin- 
guished from  the  majority  of  their  race,  which  live  from  day  to  day  and 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  by  the  circumstance  of  storing  up  food . 
Of  those  which  feed  themselves,  the  larger  proportion  have  imposed  upon 
them  the  task  of  providing  for  their  own  wants  ;  but  the  tribe  of  Sphege$^ 
wild  bees,  and  some  others,  are  furnished  in  the  larva  state  by  the  parent 
insect  with  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  their  consumption  until  they 
have  attained  maturity. 

1  Lesser,  L.  L  259.  •  x.  458.  '  Dietitmnmrt  Pk^mpte, 

^  Mr.  Doableday  has  observed  the  habit  which  butterflies  have  of  settling  on 
damp  mad  on  roa<l  sides  in  the  United  States,  where  they  congregate  io  groups, 
sometimes  Uteiallv  consisting  of  hnndreds  of  individoals  clastered  together  on  a 
few  yards  of  mud  (Westwo^  Arc,  EmL  L  p.  144.)  The  same  habit  may  occa* 
sioaaily  be  noticed  in  this  country. 
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As  to  their  time  of  feeding,  insects  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  the  day-feeders^  the  night-feeders,  and  those  which  feed  indif- 
ferently at  all  times.  You  have  been  apt  to  think,  I  dare  say,  that  when 
the  sun's  warmer  beams  have  waked  the  insect  youth,  and 

**  Ten  thonaand  forms,  ten  thousand  different  tribes, 
People  the  blaze," 

you  see  before  you  the  whole  insect  world.  You  are  not  aware  that  a 
host  as  numerous  shun  the  glare  of  day,  and,  like  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
rise  not  from  their  couch  until  their  more  vulgar  brethren  have  retired  to 
rest.  While  the  painted  butterfly,  the  "  fervent  bees,"  and  the  quivering 
nations  of  flies,  which  sport 

**  Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways. 
Upward  and  downward  thwarting  and  convolved," 

love  to  bhsk  in  the  sun's  brightest  rays,  and  search  for  their  food  amidst 
his  noontide  fervour,  an  immense  multitude  stir  not  before  the  sober  time 
of  twilight,  and  eat  only  when  night  has  overshadowed  the  earth.  Then 
only  the  vast  tribe  of  moths  quit  their  hiding-places  ;  the  **  shard-born  ^ 
beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum,"  accompanied  by  numerous  others  of  his 
order,  sallies  forth  ;  the  airy  gnat-flies  institute  tljeir  dances  ;  and  the  soli- 
tary spider  stretches  his  net.  All  these  retire  into  concealment  at  the 
approach  of  light.  Some  few  larvce  (Agrotit  exdamatiofat,  &c.)  have  simi- 
lar habits,  and  those  of  one  singular  genus  before  adverted  to  (Nycterobku) 
are  remarkable  for  providing  in  the  night  a  store  of  food  which  they  con- 
sume in  the  day :  but  to  the  generality  of  these  the  period  of  feeding  is 
indifferent,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  eat  with  little  intermission  night  and 
day. 

Insects,  like  other  animals,  take  in  their  food  by  the  mouth  ^in  Chemiet 
and  Coccus^  indeed,  the  rostrum  seems  to  be,  but  really  is  not,  inserted  in 
the  breast,  between  the  fore-legs ) ;  but  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  singular  Uropoda  vegetaruy  which  is  such  a  plague  to  some  beetles, 
derives  its  nutriment  from  them  by  means  of  a  filitorm  pedicle  or  umbilical 
cord  attached  to  its  anus ;  and  what  increases  the  singularity,  sometimes 
several  of  these  mites  form  a  kind  of  chain,  of  which  the  first  only  is  fixed 

^  In  the  controversy  between  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  as  to  whether 
thard*  means  wing-cases,  dang,  or  a  fragment  of  earthen-ware,  and  whether  horn 
should  be  spelled  with  or  without  the  e,  it  might  have  thrown  some  weight  into  the 
scale  of  those  who  contend  for  the  orthographv  adopted  above,  and  that  tne  meaning 
of  Jiard  in  this  place  is  dung,  if  they  had  been  aware  that  the  beetle  ( Geotrupes 
9terwrariu$)  is  actually  horn  amongst  dung,  and  nowhere  else :  and  that  no  beetle 
which  makes  a  hum  in  flying  can  with  propriety  be  said,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  inter- 
preted the  epithet  in  his  Dictionary,  **  to  be  bom  amidst  broken  stones  or  pots." 
rhat  Shakespeare  alluded  to  the  Beetle,  and  not  to  the  Cockchafer  (^MeltUontha  vul- 
gariai),  seems  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  former  being  to  be  heard  in  all  places  almost 
every  fine  evening  in  the  summer,  while  the  latter  is  common  only  in  particular 
distncts,  and  at  one  period  of  the  year. — S. 


*  Sham  is  the  conunon  name  of  cow-dung  in  the  North ;  therefore  Shakespeare 
probably  wrote  lAam-bom.  (ilfr.  Jktaefjeay.)  See  for  various  authorities  on  this 
question  a  note  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  v.  198. ;  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son's "  Letters  on  the  Natural  Histoxy  of  the  Insects  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's 
Plays," 
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hy  its  pedicle  to  the  beetle,  each  of  the  remainder  being  similarly  connected 
with  the  one  that  precedes  it;  so  that  the  nutriment  drawn  from  the 
l)eetle  passes  to  the  last  through  the  bodies  and  umbilical  cords  of  the 
individuals  which  are  intermediate.^  Some  have  regarded  these  bodies  as 
true  eggs ;  and  their  analogy  with  the  pedunculated  eggs  of  Trombidium 
aquaticum,  which  also  seem  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  water-boatmen, 
&c.,  to  which  they  are  fixed,  and  still  more  the  circumstance  of  their  ulti- 
mately losing  their  pedicle  and  detaching  themselves  from  the  infested 
beetles,  give  plausibility  to  the  idea.  Yet  these  animals  are  certainly  fur- 
nished with  feet,  and  have,  according  to  De  Geer^,  a  part  resembling  n 
mouth — characters  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  egg. 

In  the  variety  of  their  instruments  of  nutrition,  which  you  must  bear  in 
mind  are  often  quite  different  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states,  insects  leave  all 
other  animals  far  behind.  In  common  with  them,  a  vast  number  (the  orders 
ColeopterOf  Tfymenoplera,  and  Orthoptera^  and  the  larvse  of  Lepidoptera, 
some  Diptera,  &c»)  are  furnished  with  jaws,  but  of  very  different  construc- 
tions, and  all  admirably  adapted  for  their  intended  services ;  some  sharp, 
and  armed  with  spines  and  branches  for  tearing  flesh,  others  hooked  for 
seizing,  and  at  the  same  time  hollow  for  suction;  some  calculated  like 
shears  for  gnawing  leaves,  others  more  resembling  grindstones,  of  a 
strength  and  solidity  sufficient  to  reduce  the  hardest  wood  to  powder :  and 
this  singularity  attends  the  major  part  of  these  insects,  that  they  possess 
in  fact  two  pairs  of  jaws,  an  upper  and  an  under  pair,  both  placed  horizon- 
tally, not  vertically ;  the  former  apparently  in  most  cases  for  the  seizure 
and  mastication  of  their  prey ;  the  latter,  when  hooked,  for  retaining  and 
tearing,  while  the  upper  comminute  it  previously  to  its  being  swallowed. 

To  the  remainder  of  the  class  of  insects,  a  mighty  host,  jaws  would  have 
been  useless.  Their  refined  liquid  food  requires  instruments  of  a  different 
construction,  and  with  these  they  are  profusely  furnished.  The  innume- 
rable tribes  of  moths  and  butterflies  eat  nothing  but  the  honey  secreted  in 
the  nectaries  of  flowers,  which  are  freauently  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tube  of  great  length.  They  are  accordingly  provided  with  an  organ  exqui- 
sitely fitted  for  its  office — a  slender  tubular  tongue,  more  or  less  long, 
sometimes  not  shorter  than  three  inches,  but  spirally  convoluted  when  at 
rest,  like  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  into  a  convenient  compass.  This 
tongue,  which  they  have  the  power  of  instantly  unrolling,  they  dart  into 
the  bottom  of  a  flower,  and,  as  through  a  siphon,  draw  up  a  supply  of  the 
delicious  nectar  on  which  they  feed.  A  letter  would  scarcely  suffice  for 
describing  fully  the  admirable  structure  of  this  organ.  I  must  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  here  briefly  observing  that  it  is  of  a  cartilaginous 
substance,  and  apparently  composed  of  a  series  of  innumerable  rings, 
which,  to  be  capable  of  such  rapid  convolution,  must  be  moved  by  an 
equal  number  of  dintiiict  muscles ;  and  that,  though  seemingly  simple,  it  is 
in  fact  composed  of  three  distinct  tubes — the  two  lateral  ones  cylin- 
drical and  entire,  intended,  as  Reaumur  thinks,  for  the  reception  of  air, 
and  the  interme^te  one,  through  which  alone  the  honey  is  conveyed, 
nearly  square,  and  formed  of  two  separate  grooves  projecting  from  the 
lateral  tubes ;  which  grooves,  by  means  of  a  most  curious  apparatus  of 
hooks  like  those  in  the  laminx  of  a  feather,  inosculate  into  each  other,  and 

1  De  Geer,  vii.  123.  »  Id.  ibid.  126. 
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can  be  either  united  into  an  air-tight  canal,  or  be  instantly  separated,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  insect.^ 

Another  numerous  race,  the  whole  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  abstract  the 
juices  of  plants  or  of  animals  by  means  of  an  instrument  of  a  construction 
alt<^ether  different — a  hollow  grooved  beak,  often  jointed,  and  containing 
four  bristle-formed  lancets,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they  pierce  the 
food,  apply  to  each  other  so  accurately  as  to  form  one  air-tight  tube, 
through  which  the  little  animals  suck  up^  their  repast ;  thus  forming  a 
pump,  which,  more  efiiective  than  ours,  digs  the  well  from  which  it  draws 
the  fluid. 

A  third  description  of  insects,  those  of  the  order  IHptera^  comprising 
the  whole  tribe  of  flies,  have  a  sucker  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
that  last  described,  but  of  a  much  more  complicated  and  varied  structure. 
It  is  in  like  manner  composed  of  a  grooved  case  and  several  included 
lancets  ;  but  the  case,  although  homy,  rigid,  and  beak-like  in  some,  is  in 
others  fleshy,  flexible,  and  more  resembling  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  and 
terminates  in  two  turgid  liplets :  and  the  accompanying  lancets  are  them- 
selves included  in  an  upper  hollow  case,  in  connexion  with  which  they 
probably  compose  an  air-tight  tube  for  suction.  The  number  and  form  of 
these  instruments  are  extremely  various.  In  some  genera  (^Miuca)  there 
is  but  one,  which  resembles  a  sharp  lancet.  Others  {Empis,  AsUus)  have 
three,  the  two  lateral  ones  needle-shaped,  that  in  the  middle  like  a  scimitar ; 
toother  forming  so  keen  an  apparatus,  that  De  Geer  has  seen  an  AsUits 
pierce  with  it  the  elytra  of  a  lady-bird ;  and  I  have  myself  caught  them 
with  not  only  an  Elater  and  weevil,  but  even  a  Hister  in  their  mouths.  In 
many  horse-flies  we  find  four ;  two  precisely  resembling  lancets,  and  two, 
even  to  the  very  handles,  buck-hafted  carving  knives.  The  blood-thirsty 
gnat  has  five,  some  acutely  lanced  at  the  extremity,  and  others  serrated  on 
one  side.  The  flea,  the  spider,  the  scorpion,  have  all  instruments  for 
takine  their  food  of  a  construction  altogether  different.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  the  variations  in  these  organs  wnich 
take  place  in  the  apterous  genera,  and  in  many  of  the  dipterous  larvae. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  all  manifest  the  most  consummate  skill  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  insects  which  are  provided  with  them, 
and  which  can  often  employ  them  not  only  as  instruments  for  preparing 
food,  but  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  as  tools  in  the  building  of 
their  nests,  and  even  as  feet. 

Some  insects  in  their  perfect  state,  though  furnished  with  organs  of 
feeding,  make  no  use  of  them,  and  consume  no  food  whatever.  Of  this 
description  are  the  moth  which  proceeds  from  the  silk-worm,  and  several 
others  of  the  same  order ;  the  different  species  of  gad-flies,  and  the  Ephe- 
merae—  insects  whose  history  is  so  well  known  as  to  afford  a  moral  or  a 
simile  to  those  most  ignorant  of  natural  history  All  these  live  so  short 
a  time  in  the  perfect  state  as  to  need  no  food.  Indeed  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  almost  all  insects  in  this  state  eat  much  less  than 

1  For  a  full  description  of  this  instmment,  see  Reaum.  i.  125,  &c 
^  The  mode,  however,  in  which  this  is  effected,  in  all  insects  furnished  with  a 
proboscis,  can  scarcely  be  bv  iuetion,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  abstraction  of  air,  since 
the  air-vessels  of  insects  ao  not  communicate  with  their  mouths:  it  is  more  pro- 
bably performed  in  part  by  capillary  attraction:  and,  as  Lamarck  has  suggested 
{SyMi.  dea  Anun.  saH$  Vertebret,  p.  198.),  in  part  by  a  succession  of  undulations  and 
contractions  of  the  sides  of  the  organ. 
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* 

in  that  of  larvs.  The  voracious  caterpillar,  when  transformed  into  a 
butterfly,  needs  only  a  small  quantity  of  honey ;  and  the  gluttonous  muEgot, 
when  become  a  fly,  contents  itself  with  an  occasional  drop  or  two  ofany 
sweet  liquid. 

While  in  the  state  of  larvae  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  insects  is 
vastly  greater  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  that  required  by  larger 
animals.  Man^  cateipiliars  eat  daily  twice  their  weight  of  leaves,  which  is 
as  if  an  ox,  weighing  sixty  stone,  were  to  devour  every  twenty-four  hoars 
three  quarters  of  a  ton  of  grass — a  power  of  stomach  which  our  graxiers 
may  thank  their  stars  that  their  oxen  are  not  endowed  with.  A  probable 
proximate  cause  for  this  voracity  in  the  case  of  herbivorous  larvs  has  been 
assigned  by  John  Hunter,  who  attributes  it  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
stomach  not  having  the  power  of  dissolving  the  vegetable  matters  received 
into  it,  but  merely  of  extracting  from  them  a  juice.  ^  This  is  proved  both 
by  their  excrement,  which  consists  of  coiled-up  and  hardened  particles  of 
leaf,  that  being  put  into  water  expand  like  tea :  and  by  the  great  propor- 
tion which  the  excrement  bears  to  the  Quantity  of  food  consumed.  From 
experiments,  with  a  detail  of  which  he  has  favoured  me,  made  by  Colonel 
Machell  of  Beverley  on  the  caterpillars  of  Euprepia  Caja,  he  ascertained 
that,  though  a  larva  weighing  thirty-six  grains  voided  every  twelve  hours 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  grains'  weight  of  excrement,  it  did  not  increase  in 
weight  in  the  same  period  more  than  one  or  two  grains.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  carnivorous  larvas  increase  in  weight  in  full  proportion  to  the  food 
consumed,  and  that  in  an  astonishing  d^ee.  Redi  found  that  the  maggots 
of  flesh-flies,  of  which,  one  day,  twenty-five  or  thirty  did  not  weigh  above 
a  grain,  the  next  weighed  seven  grains  each  ;  having  thus  in  twenty-four 
hours  become  about  two  hundred  times  heavier  than  before.* 

Some  insects  have  the  fiiculty  of  sustaining  a  long  abstinence  from  all 
kinds  of  food.  This  seems  to  depend  upon  tne  nature  of  their  habits.  If 
the  insect  feeds  on  a  substance  of  a  deficiency  of  which  there  is  not  much 
probability,  as  on  vegetables,  &c.,  it  commonly  requires  a  firequent  supply ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  insect  of  prey,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  long  deprived  of  its  food,  it  is  often  endowed  with  a  power  of  ftst- 
ing,  which  would  be  incredible  but  for  the  numerous  facts  by  which  it  is 
authenticated.  The  ant-lion  will  exist  without  the  smallest  supply  of  food, 
apparently  uninjured,  for  six  months ;  though,  when  it  can  get  it,  it  will 
devour  daily  an  insect  of  its  own  size.  Vaillant,  whose  authority  may  be 
here  taken,  assures  us  that  he  kept  a  spider  without  food  under  a  scaled 
glass  for  ten  months,  at  the  end  of  whicn  time,  though  shrunk  in  size,  it 
was  as  vigorous  as  ever. '  And  Mr.  Baker,  so  well  known  for  his  micro* 
scopical  discoveries,  states  that  he  kept  a  darkling  beetle  (Blapt  mortitago) 
alive  for  three  years  without  food  of  any  kind.^  Some  insects,  not  of  a 
predaceous  description,  are  gifted  with  a  similar  power  of  abstinence. 
Leeuwenhoek  tells  us  that  a  mite,  which  he  had  gummed  alive  to  the  point 
of  a  needle  and  placed  before  his  microscope,  lived  in  that  situation  eleven 
weeks  ^;  and  Mr.  Stephens,  having,  in  June,  1831,  put  a  specimen  of 

X  Ofri.  on  eAe  ^noiMi/ GSnmomv,  p.  221.    Compare  Resam.  iL  167. 
•  Aedi  d€  Inmeta,  89. 
'  New  TVoob/s,  i.  xxxiz. 

4  PkU.  TVoM.  1740,  p.  441.    I  confess,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Baker's  general  acoa- 
racy,  that  I  suspect  some  mistake  here. 
A  Leeuw.  Op,  iL  868. 
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Lepkma  taccharina  (the  common  "  wood  "  or  "  sugar  fish  ")  in  a  pill-box 
containing  only  a  few  grains  of  magnesia,  found  it,  to  his  great  surprise, 
alive  and  active  in  June,  1833,  after  this  protracted  confinement,  without 
food,  of  two  jears.^ 

In  some  cases  the  very  want  of  food,  however  paradoxical  the  proposi- 
tion, seems  actually  to  be  a  mean  of  prolonging  the  life  of  insects.  At 
least  one  such  instance  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  The  aphidi- 
▼orous  flies,  such  as  Sccbvh  Pyrattn,  &c.,  live  in  the  larva  state  ten  or 
twelve  days,  in  the  pupa  state  about  a  fortnight,  and  as  perfect  insects  pos- 
sibly as  long,  the  whole  term  of  their  existence  in  summer  not  exceeding  at 
the  very  utmost  six  weeks.  But  one',  which  I  put  under  a  glass  on  the  2d  of 
June»  181 1,  when  about  half-2rown,  and,  after  supplying  it  with  Aphides  once 
or  twice,  by  accident  forgot,  1  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  alive  three 
months  after ;  and  it  actually  lived  until  the  June  following  without  a  par- 
ticle of  food.  It  had,  therefore,  existed  in  the  larva  state  more  than  eight 
tiroes  as  long  as  it  would  have  lived  in  all  its  states,  if  it  had  regularly 
undergone  its  metamorphoses,  which  is  as  extraordinary  a  prolongation  of 
life  as  if  a  man  were  to  live  560  years.  It  is  true  that  its  existence  was 
not  worth  having  even  to  the  larva  of  a  fly.  For  the  last  eight  months  it 
remained  without  motion,  attached  by  its  posterior  pair  of  tubercles  to  the 

Kaper  on  which  it  was  placed,  manifesting  no  other  symptoms  of  life  than 
y  moving  the  fore  part  of  the  body  when  touched,  and  replacing  itself  on 
its  belly  if  turned  upon  its  back.  But  this  was  quite  enough  to  prove  it 
still  alive.  I  can  attribute  this  singular  result  to  no  other  circumstance 
than  its  having  been  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  bring  it 
into  the  pupa  state,  though  provided  with  enough  for  the  attainment  of 
nearly  its  full  growth  as  larva.  Possibly  the  same  remote  cau^e  might  act 
in  this  case,  as  operates  to  prolong  the  term  of  existence  of  annual  plants 
that  have  been  prevented  from  perfecting  their  seed  ;  and  it  would  almost 
seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  some  physiologists,  who  contend  that 
every  organised  being  has  a  certain  portion  of  irritability  originally  im- 
parted to  it,  and  that  its  life  will  be  long  or  short  as  this  is  slowly  or 
rapidly  excited — no  great  consolation  this  for  the  advocates  for  fast-living, 
unless  they  are  in  good  earnest  in  their  affected  preference  of  a  "  short  life 
and  a  merry  one  ;'*  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  would  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  were  the  alternative  such  a  state  of  torpid  insensi- 
bility as  that  with  which  our  larva  purchased  the  prolongation  of  its 
existence. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  food  of  insects,  and  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  some  peculiarities  in 
their  modes  of  procuring  it. 

1  Enlom,  Mag.  L  526. 

s  Not  having  ever  met  with  another  specimen,  1  am  nnable  to  say  of  what 
precise  species  of  aphidivorous  fly  it  is  the  larva ;  nor  can  I  find  a  figure  of  it, 
thongh  it  approaches  near  to  one  given  by  De  Geer  (vL  t.  7.  f.  1 — 3).  Its 
shape  is  oblong-oval,  length  about  rour  linei,  and  colour  pale  red  speckled  with 
black.  Each  of  the  seven  or  eight  segments  which  compose  the  body  projects 
on  each  side  into  three  serrated  flat  aculei  or  teeth  ;  tliree  or  four  similar  but 
smaller  acdiei  arm  the  head  ;  and  two.  much  larger  than  tlie  rest,  the  anas,  one 
<m  each  side  of  the  URual  bifid  protuberance  which  bears  the  respiratory  plates. 
A  bifid  tubercular  elevation  is  also  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each 
•egment 

Q 
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The  vegetabU  feeders  have,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying their  wants.  In  the  larva  state  they  generally  6nd  themselves  placed 
by  the  parent  insect  upon  the  very  plant  or  substance  which  is  to  nourish 
them  ;  and  in  their  perfect  state  their  wings  or  feet  afibrd  a  ready  convey- 
ance to  the  banquet  to  which,  by  an  unerring  sense,  they  are  directed.  All 
nature  lies  before  them,  and  it  is  only  when  their  numbers  are  extraordi- 
oarily  increased,  or  in  consequence  of  some  unusual  destruction  of  their 
appropriate  aliment,  that  they  perish  for  want.  The  description  of  their 
food  renders  unnecessary  those  artifices  to  which  many  of  the  carnivorous 
insects  are  obliged  to  have  recourse ;  and  none  of  them,  if  we  except  the 
white  ants,  whose  cunning  mode  of  insinuating  themselves  into  bouses  in 
tropical  climates  has  been  detailed  in  a  former  letter,  can  be  said  to  use 
stratagem  in  obtuning  their  food. 

Of  the  carnivorous  species,  the  greater  proportion  attack  their  prey 
by  open  violence ;  such  as  the  predaceous  beetles,  the  Ichneumons,  bur- 
rowing wasps,  and  true  wasps ;  the  preying  insects  {Mantis)  ;  the  bugs 
{GeocomtB  Latr.)  ;  dragon  flies  (LtbeUulma),  &c.,  which  have  been  before 
adverted  to.  But  a  very  considerable  number,  chiefly,  however,  of  one 
tribe,  that  of  spiders,  provide  their  sustenance  solely  by  artifice  and 
stratagem,  the  singularity  of  which,  and  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
instruments  by  which  they  take  their  prey  to  the  end  in  view,  afibrd  a 
roost  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and 
have  attracted  admiration  in  all  ages.  A  description  of  these,  however, 
which  will  require  a  detailed  survey,  I  must  defer  to  another  letter. 

1  amy&c 
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LETTER  XIII. 

FOOD  OF  mSECTS— continued. 

8TBATAGEM8  EMFLOTED  IN  PBOCTTBING  IT. 

The  stratagems  of  insects  in  obtaining  their  food  are  now  to  engage  our  at- 
tention. I  shall  not  dwell  on  those  inartificial  modes  of  surprising  their 
prey,  of  which  examples  may  be  found  amongst  almost  every  order  of 
insects,  such  as  watching  behind  a  leaf  or  other  object  affording  conceal- 
ment until  its  approach,  but  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  various  artifices 
of  the  race  of  spiders,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred  distinct  species, 
differing  essentially  from  each  other  both  in  characters  and  manners. 

Many  of  these  are  constantly  under  our  eyes  ;  and  were  it  not  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  neglect  what  is  the  subject  of  daily  occurrence,  we 
should  never  behold  a  spider's  web  without  astonishment.  What,  if  we 
had  not  witnessed  it,  would  seem  more  incredible  than  that  any  animal 
should  spin  threads ;  weave  these  threads  into  nets  more  admirable  than 
ever  fowler  or  fisherman  fabricated ;  suspend  them  with  the  nicest  judg- 
ment in  the  place  most  abounding  in  the  wished-for  prey,  and  there,  con- 
cealed, watch  patiently  its  approach  ?  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
we  neglect  actions  in  minute  animals,  which  in  the  larger  would  excite  our 
endless  admiration.  How  would  the  world  crowd  to  see  a  fox  which 
should  spin  ropes,  weave  them  into  an  accurately  meshed  net,  and  extend 
this  net  between  two  trees  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  a  flight  of  birds ! 
Or  should  we  think  we  had  ever  expressed  sufficient  wonder  at  seeing  a 
fish  which  obtained  its  prey  by  a  similar  contrivance  ?  Yet  there  would, 
in  reality,  be  nothing  more  marvellous  in  their  procedures  than  in  those  of 
spiders,  which,  indeed,  the  minuteness  of  the  agent  renders  more  won- 
derful. 

All  spiders  do  not  spin  webs.  A  considerable  number  adopt  other 
means  for  catching  insects.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  At  present 
1  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  weavers, 
explaining  successively  the  instruments  by  which  they  spin,  the  mode  of 
forming  their  nets,  together  with  the  various  descriptions  of  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  entrap  and  secure  their  prey. 

The  thread  spun  by  spiders  is  in  substance  similar  to  the  silk  of  the  silk- 
worm and  other  caterpillars,  but  of  a  much  finer  quality.  As  in  them,  it 
proceeds  from  reservoirs,  into  which  it  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  a  viscid 
gum  ;  but  in  the  mode  of  its  extrication  is  very  dissimilar,  issuing  not  from 
the  mouth,  but  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  If  you  examine  a  spider, 
you  will  perceive  in  this  part  four  or  six  little  teat-like  protuberances  or 
spinners.  These  are  the  machinery  through  which,  by  a  process  more 
singular  than  that  of  rope-s[)inning,  the  thread  is  drawn.    Each  spinner 
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IS  furnishecl  with  a  multitude  of  tubes,  so  numerous  and  so  exquintely 
fine,  that  a  space  often  not  much  bigger  than  the  pointed  end  of  a  pin  in 
furnished,  according  to  Reaumur^,  with  a  thousand  of  them.    From  each 
of  these  tubes,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in 
a  point  infinitely  fine,  proceeds  a  thread  of  inconceivable  tenuity,  which, 
immediately  after  issuing  from  it,  unites  with  ail  the  other  threads  into  one. 
Hence  from  each  spinner  proceeds  a  compound  thread ;  and  these  four 
(or  six)  threads,  at  the  distance  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the 
apex  of  the  spinners,  again  unite,  and  form  the  thread  we  are  accustomed 
to  see,  which  the  spider  uses  in  forming  its  web.     The  threads,  however, 
are  not  all  of  the  same  thickness,  for  Leeuwenhoek  observed  that  some  of 
the  tubes  were  larger  than  others,  and  furnished  a  larger  thread.    Thua,  a 
spider's  thread,  even  spun  by  the  smallest  species,  and  when  so  fine  that  it 
is  almost  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  is  not,  as  we  suppose,  a  single  line» 
but  a  rope  composed  of  at  least  four  thousand  strands.^    But  to  feel  all 
the  wonder  of  tnis  fact  we  must  follow  Leeuwenhoek  in  one  of  his  calco- 
lations  on  the  subject.  This  renowned  microscopic  observer  estimated  that 
the  threads  of  the  minutest  spiders,  some  of  which  are  not  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand,  are  so  fine  that  four  millions  of  them  would  not  equal  in 
thickness  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  beard  —  a  tenuity  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive.    Of  the  probable  accuracy  of  this 
calculation  you  may  any  day  in  summer  convince  yourself,  by  taking  one 
of  the  large  diadem  spiders  (Epeira  Diadema),  and,  after  pressing  its 
abdomen  against  a  leaf  or  other  substance,  so  as  to  attach  the  threads  to 
the  surface — the  same  preliminary  step  which  the  spider  adopts  in  spinning 
— drawing  it  gradually  to  a  small  distance.    You  will  plainly  perceive  that 
the  proper  thread  of  the  spider  is  formed  of  four  smaller  threads,  and  these 
again  of  threads  so  fine  and  numerous,  that  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  a 
thousand  issue  fi'om  each  spinner;  and  if  you  pursue  your  researches  with 
the  microscope,  you  will  find  that  precisely  the  same  takes  place  in  the 
minutest  species  that  spins.    You  will  inquire  what  can  be  the  end  of 

1  Reanm.  Mim.  de  TAead,  dt  Fans,  An.  1718.  211.— De  Geer,  viL  187.  Sm  a]«> 
Boole's  Leeuwenhoek,  i.  41. — t.  2.  f.  20 — 22.  Leeuwenhoek  examined  a  spinner 
that  was  not  so  big  as  a  common  grain  of  sand,  and  the  number  of  tubes  issuing  from 
it  was  more  than  a  hundred-  He  affirms  that,  besides  the  larger  sptnnera,  m  the 
space  between  them  there  are  four  smaller  ones,  each  furnished  with  organs  for 
spinning  threads,  bat  smaller  and  fewer  in  number.  Latreille  speaks  onlv  of  a 
toonsand  spinners  from  each  teat,  and  of  six  thousand  threads  from  the  whole— 
but  he  does  not  enter  further  into  the  subject.    Nome.  Diet.  d*HuL  Nat  iL  S7S. 

*  Mr.  Blackwall,  however,  as  the  result  of  his  examinations  with  microscopes 
of  high  powers,  denies  that  spiders*  threads  aie  composed  of  so  many  fine  lines  as 
Leeuwenhoek,  Lyonnet,  Treviranus,  &(*.,  have  supposed.  He  has'  not,  he  says, 
found  that  any  lines  ever  issue,  as  they  describe,  from  the  minute  apertures  without 
projecting  margins,  situated  t)etwe<>n  the  papilla  or  spinning  tnbes,  which  last  alone 
ne  regards  as  the  sole  line-forming  instruments,  and  the  total  number  of  these  in  tke 
larger  adnlt  species  of  Epeira,  which  are  best  provided  with  them,  he  does  not  esti* 
mate  at  much  above  a  thonsaiid,  while  in  the  common  house  spider  they  are  below 
tour  hundred,  and  in  other  species  not  above  one  hundred,  and  in  some  much  fewer. 
As  the  statements  of  such  careful  and  generally  accurate  observers  as  Reaumur,  De 
Geer,  Leeuwenhoek,  Lyonnet,  Treviranus,  and'other  eminent  naturalists,  all  in  the 
main  agreeing  and  confirming  each  other,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside  and 
without  the  niUeat  investigation,  it  has  been  thought  best,  without  materially 
altering  the  text,  simply  to  point  out  in  the  present  note  Mr.  Black  wall's  different 
conclusions,  and  to  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  on  which  they  rest  to  his  paper 
on  the  Mammnla  of  Spiders  in  the  18th  voL  o(  the  iMmttem  Tronsocfioiu^  p.  218. 
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machinery  so  complex  ?  One  probable  reason  is,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
drying  the  gum  sufficiently  to  torm  a  tenacious  line,  that  an  extensive  sur- 
face  should  be  exposed  to  the  air,  which  is  admirably  effected  by  dividing 
it  at  its  exit  from  the  abdomen  into  such  numerous  threads.  But  the  chief 
cause,  perhaps,  is  the  occasion  (hereafter  to  be  adverted  to)  which  the 
spider  sometimes  has  to  employ  its  threads  in  their  finer  and  unconnected 
state  before  they  unite  to  form  a  single  one.  The  spider  is  gifbed  by  her 
Creator  with  the  power  of  closing  the  orifices  of  the  spinners  at  pleasure, 
and  can  thus,  in  dropping  from  a  height  by  her  line,  stop  her  progress  at 
any  point  of  her  descent;  and,  according  to  Lister^,  she  is  also  able  to 
retract  her  threads  within  the  abdomen ;  but  this  is  doubted,  and  with 
apparent  reason,  by  De  Geer.* 

The  only  other  mstruments  employed  by  the  spider  in  weaving  are  her 
feet,  with  the  claws  of  which  she  usually  guides,  or  keeps  separated  into 
two  or  more,  the  line  from  behind  ;  and  in  many  species  these  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  two  of  them  being  furnished  underneath  with  teeth 
like  those  of  a  comb,  by  means  of  which  the  threads  are  kept  asunder. 
But  another  instrument  was  wanting.  The  spider,  in  ascending  the  line 
by  which  she  has  dropped  herself  from  an  eminence,  winds  up  the  superfluous 
cord  into  a  ball.  In  performing  this  the  pectinated  claws  would  not  have 
been  suitable.  She  is  therefore  furnished  with  a  third  claw  between  the 
other  two^  and  is  thus  provided  for  every  occasion. 

The  situations  in  which  spiders  place  their  nests  are  as  various  as  their 
construction.  Some  prefer  the  open  air,  and  suspend  them  in  the  midst  of 
shrubs  or  plants  most  frequented  by  flies  and  other  small  insects,  fixing 
them  in  a  horizontal,  a  vertical,  or  an  oblique  direction.  Others  select  the 
comers  of  windows  and  of  rooms,  where  prey  always  abounds ;  while  many 
establish  themselves  in  stables  and  neglected  out-houses,  and  even  in 
cellars  and  desolate  places  in  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  a  fly  to  be 
caught  in  a  month.  It  is  with  the  operations  of  these  last  especially  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  neglect  and  desertion  by  man 
—associations  which,  both  in  painting  and  allegory,  have  been  often  happily 
applied.  Hogarth,  when  he  wished  to  produce  a  speaking  picture  of 
neglected  charity,  clothed  the  poor's  box  in  one  of  his  pieces  with  a  spider's 
net ;  and  the  Jews,  in  one  of  the  fables  with  which  they  have  disfigured 
the  records  of  Hol^  Writ,  have  not  less  ingeniously  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  idea.  They  relate  that  the  reason  why  Saul  did  not  discover 
David  and  his  men  in  the  cave  of  Adullam^  was,  that  God  had  sent  a 
spider  which  had  quickly  woven  a  web  across  the  entrance  of  the  cave  in 
which  they  were  concealed  ;  which  being  observed  by  Saul,  he  thought  it 
useless  to  investigate  further  a  spot  bearing  such  evident  proofs  of  the 
absence  of  an^  human  being.^ 

The  most  incurious  observer  must  have  remarked  the  great  difference 
which  exists  in  the  construction  of  spiders'  webs.    Those  which  we  most 

^  HiaL  AtUm.  Ang,  p.  8.  . 

*  De  Geer,  vii  189.  Mr.  Blackwall  has  explained  that  this  apparent  retraction 
which  is  chieflv  perceptible  in  the  line  forming  the  concentric  circles  of  the  geo- 
metric spiders,  Is  an  optical  illusion,  depending  upon  its  extreme  elasticity,  which 
admits  of  lis  being  extended  several  inches  and  of  contracting  again  into  a  minuta 
globule.    {ZooL  Joum,  v.  187.) 

'  Leeuw.     Opute.  ill.  317.  f.  1. 

«  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.  *  Lesser,  L  iL  291. 
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commonly  see  in  houses  are  of  a  woven  texture  similar  to  fine  gauze,  and 
are  appropriately  termed  weht;  while  those  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  fields  are  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  united  by  radii 
diverging  from  the  centre,  the  threads  being  remote  from  each  other. 
These  last,  which  in  their  simple  state,  or  still  more  when  studded  with 
dew  drops,  you  must  have  a  thousand  times  admired,  are  with  greater  pro- 
priety termed  nett;  and  the  insects  which  form  them  proceeding  on 
geometrical  principles  may  be  called  geomeiriciaru,  while  the  former  can 
•  aspire  only  to  the  humbler  denomination  of  weavers.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  the  process  followed  in  the  construction  of  both,  beginning  with 
the  latter. 

The  weaving  spider  which  is  found  in  houses,  liaving  selected  some 
corner  for  the  site  of  her  web,  and  determined  its  extent,,  presses  her 
spinners  as:ainst  one  of  the  walls,  and  thus  glues  to  it  one  end  of  her 
tnread.  She  then  walks  along  the  wall  to  the  opposite  side,  and  there  in 
like  manner  fastens  the  other  end.  This  thread,  which  is  to  form  the  outer 
margin  or  selvage  of  her  web,  and  requires  strength,  she  triples  or  qua- 
druples by  a  repetition  of  the  operation  just  described;  and  from  it  she 
draws  other  thread)  in  various  directions,  the  interstices  of  which  she  fills 
up  by  running  from  one  to  the  other,  and  connecting  them  by  new  threads 
until  the  whole  has  assumed  the  gauze-like  texture  which  we  see.  Books 
of  natural  history,  all  copying  from  one  another,  have  described  these  kinds 
of  web  as  fabricated  of  a  regular  warp  and  woof,  or  of  parallel  longitudinal 
lines  crossed  at  right  angles  by  transverse  ones  glued  to  them  at  the  points 
of  intersection.  This,  however,  is  clearly  erroneous,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  slightest  examination  of  a  web  of  this  kind,  in  which  no  such  r^ularity 
of  texture  can  be  discovered. 

The  webs  just  described  present  merely  a  simple  horizontal  surfiice,  but 
others  more  frequently  seen  in  out-houses  and  amongst  bushes  possess  a 
very  artificial  appendage.  Besides  the  main  web,  the  spider  carries  up 
from  its  edges  and  surface  a  number  of  single  threads,  often  to  the  height 
of  many  feet,  joining  and  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions.  Across 
these  Imes,  wnich  may  be  ympared  to  the  tackling  of  a  ship,  flies  seem 
unable  to  avoid  directing  their  flight.  The  certain  con<iequence  is,  that  in 
striking  against  these  ropes  they  become  slightly  entangled,  and,  in  their 
endeavours  to  disengage  themselves,  rarely  escape  being  precipitated  into 
the  net  spread  undenieath  for  their  reception,  where  their  doom  is  ine- 
vitable. 

But  the  net  is  still  incomplete.  It  is  necessarv  that  our  hunter  should 
conceal  her  grim  visage  from  the  game  for  which  she  lies  in  wait.  She 
does  not,  therefore,  station  herself  upon  the  surface  of  her  net,  but  in  a 
small  silken  apartment  con&tructed  below  it,  and  completely  hidden  from 
view.  **  In  this  corner,"  to  use  the  quaint  translation  of  Pliny  by  Phile- 
mon Holland,  Doctor  in  Physic  *,  "  with  what  subtiltie  doth  she  retire, 
making  semblance  as  though  she  meant  nothing  less  than  that  she  doth, 
and  as  if  she  went  about  some  other  business  !  nay,  how  close  lieth  she, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  whether  any  one  be  within  or  no ! "  But  thus 
removed  to  a  distance  from  her  net  and  entirely  out  of  sight  of  it,  how  is 
she  to  know  when  her  prey  is  entrapped  ?  For  this  difficulty*  our  inge- 
nious weaver  has  provided.     She  has  uikea  care  to  spin  several  threads 

1  L.  zi.  c  24. 
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from  the  edge  of  the  net  to  that  of  her  hole,  which  at  once  inform  her  by 
their  vibrations  of  the  capture  of  a  fly,  and  serve  as  a  bridge  on  which  in 
an  instant  she  can  run  to  secure  it. 

Another  species,  Citibiona  atrox,  for  an  account  of  whose  habits  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Blackwall,  resides  in  a  funnel-shaped  silken  tube  of  slight 
texture,  in  the  corners  of  windows,  or  crevices  in  old  walls,  &c.,  whence  it 
extends  lines  intersecting  each  other  irregularly  at  various  angles,  to  which 
it  attaches  other  lines,  or  rather  fasciculi,  of  very  fine  zig-zag  threads  of  a 
pale  blue  tint  when  recent,  and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure 
than  the  former,  and  which  adhere  strongly  to  any  flies,  &c.,  coming  into 
contact  with  them,  not  from  any  viscidity,  but  from  their  extremely  fine 
filaments  attaching  themselves  to  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  their 
prey.  These  pale-blue  fasciculi  Mr.  Blackwall  found  to  proceed  from  two 
additional  spinners  (or  mammulae)  peculiar  to  this  species  and  to  three 
species  of  JDrassus,  which  are  also  all  four  remarkable  for  having  the  meta- 
tarsal joint  of  their  posterior  legs  furnished  with  a  very  curious  combing  or 
rather  curling  instrument,  composed  of  two  parallel  rows  of  curved  spines, 
named  by  Mr.  Blackwall  Calatnistrum,  with  which  they  comb  out  the  pecu- 
liar silky  material  as  it  issues  from  these  mammulae  into  that  flocculous 
texture  which  gives  the  pale-blue  fasciculi  in  question  their  power  of  re- 
taining the  insects  that  touch  them.^ 

You  will  readily  conceive  that  the  geometrical  spiders,  in  forming  their 
concentric  circled  nets,  follow  a  process  very  different  from  that  just  de- 
scribed, than  which,  indeed,  it  is  in  many  respects  more  curious.  As  the 
net  is  usually  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  or  somewhat  oblique  direction,  in  an 
opening  between  the  leaves  of  some  shrub  or  plant,  it  is  obvious  that 
round  its  whole  extent  will  be  required  lines  to  which  can  be  attached 
those  ends  of  the  radii  that  are  furthest  from  the  centre.  Accordingly  the 
construction  of  these  exterior  lines  is  the  spider's  first  operation.  She 
seems  careless  about  the  shape  of  the  area  which  they  enclose,  well  aware 
that  she  can  as  readily  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle  as  in  a  square,  and  in 
this  respect  she  is  guided  by  the  distance  or  proximity  of  the  points  to 
which  she  can  attach  them.^    She  spares  no  pains,  however,  to  strengthen 

1  Linn.  Trans,  xvi.  472.  and  xviii.  223.  According  to  M.  Walckenaer's  arrange- 
ment, the  genus  Clubvma  comes  under  his  division  of  Errantes,  or  Wanderers,  but 
certainly  C.  atrox,  which,  since  my  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  Blackwall's 
very  interesting  account  of  its  economy  as  above,  I  have  very  frequently  observed 
in  its  natural  abode  and  in  glasses  in  which  1  have  kept  it,  ranges  better  under  his 
Sidtntaires  or  Sedentary  Spiders,  as  I  have  placed  it,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  stirs  from  its  nest  until  'summoned  by  the  vibrations  of  its  net  extended  round 
the  opening ;  and  this  net,  though  more  irregular  in  its  structure,  is  as  truly  a  net 
as  those  of  Epeira.  I  mav  here  mentdon  respecting  this  species  two  facts  not  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Blackwall,  tnat  it  has  not  the  power  of  climbing  up  a  vertical  surface 
of  glass  ;  and  that,  however  old  and  dusty  its  main  net  may  be,  the  pale  blue  curled 
or  looped  fasciculi  seem  ver}'  often  renewed,  us  a  pocket-lens  rarely  fails  to  detect 
them  in  a  recent  state. 

3  It  Bctmetimes  happens  that  the  end  of  the  lower  line  of  the  triangle  in  which 
the  geometric  spiders  usually  fix  their  nets  having  been  attached  to  a  small  pebble 
(or  bit  of  gravel)  lying  on  the  ground,  this  pebble  (probably  from  the  spider's 
tightening  its  horizontal  lines)  is  drawn  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  swings 
like  a  pendulum,  as  I  saw  many  instances,  at  first,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  in  the 
Giardino  Publico  of  Milan  in  1832  {vide  Spence  in  Loudon^s  Mag.  of  Nat,  Hist, 
T.  689.)  ;  and  as  has  since  been  observed  by  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.  at  Wandsworth. 
(TVwu.  Ent,  Soc,  LmuL  L  127.)    In  an  American  newspaper,  the  LowsU  Cmtrier, 
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and  keep  them  in  a  proper  degree  of  tension.  With  the  former  view  she 
composes  each  Hue  of  five  or  six  or  even  more  threads  glued  together  { 
and  with  the  latter  she  fixes  to  them  from  different  points  a  numerous 
and  intricate  apparatus  of  smaller  threads.  Having  tnus  completed  the 
foundations  of  her  snare  ^,  she  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  outline.  Attaching  a 
thread  to  one  of  the  main  lines,  she  walks  along  it,  guiding  it  with  one  of 
her  hind  feet  that  it  may  not  touch  in  any  part  and  be  prematurely  glued, 
and  crosses  over  to  the  opposite  side,  where,  by  applying  her  spinners,  she 
firmly  fixes  it.  To  the  middle  of  this  diagonal  thread,  whicn  is  to  form 
the  centre  of  her  net,  she  fixes  a  second,  which  in  like  manner  she  conveys 
and  fastens  to  another  part  of  the  lines  encircling  the  area.  Her  work 
now  proceeds  rapidly.  During  the  preliminary  operations  she  sometimes 
rests,  as  though  her  plan  required  meditation.  But  no  sooner  are  the 
marginal  lines  of  her  net  firmly  stretch^,  and  two  or  three  radii  spun 
from  its  centre,  than  she  continues  her  labour  so  quickly  and  unremittingljr 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  her  progress.  The  radii,  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  giving  the  net  the  appearance  of  a  wheel,  are  speedily 
finished.  She  then  proceeds  to  the  centre,  quickly  turns  herself  round,  and 
pulls  each  thread  with  her  feet  to  ascertain  its  strength,  breaking  any 
one  that  seems  defective  and  replacing  it  by  another.  Next,  she  glues 
immediately  round  the  centre  five  or  six  small  concentric  circle^  distant 
about  half  a  line  from  each  other,  and  then  four  or  five  larger  ones,  each 
separated  by  a  space  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  These  last  serve  as  a  sort 
ox  tem|)orary  scaffolding  to  walk  over,  and  to  keep  the  radii  properiy 
stretched  while  she  glues  to  them  the  concentric  circles  that  are  to  remain, 
which  she  now  proceeds  to  construct.  Placing  herself  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  fastening  her  thread  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  radii,  she  walks 
up  that  one,  towards  the  centre,  to  such  a  distance  as  to  draw  the  thread 
from  her  body  of  a  sufiicient  length  to  reach  to  the  next ;  then  steppng 
across,  and  conducting  the  thread  with  one  of  her  hind  feet,  she  glues  it 
with  her  spinners  to  the  point  in  the  adjoining  radius  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fixed.  This  process  she  repeats  until  she  has  filled  up  nearly  the  whole 
space  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  with  concentric  circles,  distant 
from  each  other  about  two  lines.  She  alwa)s,  however,  leaves  a  vacant 
interval  around  the  smallest  first  spun  circles  that  are  nearest  to  the  centre, 
but  lor  what  end  I  am  unable  to  coi\jecture.  Lastly,  she  runs  to  the 
centre  and  bites  away  the  small  cotton-like  tuft  that  united  all  the  radii, 
which  being  now  held  together  by  the  circular  threads,  have  thus  probably 
their  elasticity  increased ;  and  in  the  circular  opening  resulting  from  this 
procctlurc,  she  takes  her  station  and  watches  for  her  prey.* 


was  an  account  of  «  wstchmaker  bavinff  foond  one  morning  a  go!d  ring  weighing 
twelve  grminm  which  ha  had  )e<t  on  his  Mnch,  suspended  an  inch  high  to  a  spider's 
thread,  by  which  in  the  coune  of  a  w«ek  it  was  elevated  eight  inches. 

^  1  am*  not  certain  whether  the  gnrden  spider  does  not  more  frequently  form  oos 
or  two  of  the  principal  radii  of  the  net  Itefore  sho  spins  the  exterior  lines. ' 

*  Mr.  Blackwall.  in  his  valuable  paper  **  On  the  Manner  in  which  the  Geometiio 
Spiders  construct  their  Nets**  in  the  j^ntitnjictd  Jtmrmai,  voLt.  p.  181.,  has  remariLod 
that  tho  alMve  description  is  not  appiicaltle  throut;hout  to  all  j^eoinetnc  spiders,  as 
some  of  them  do  not  entirelv  surrouiui  the  radii  of  their  nets  with  concentric  cirdei, 
but  lea\*«  one  radius  free,  wKich  Mn-en  as  a  sort  of  ladder  for  access  to  the  net ;  and 
as  in  general  they  do  not  bite  away  the  snull  cotton-hke  tolt  that  unites  the  radii 
ta  the  oauti%  noir  placu  thsmaeives'theia  to  watch  their  prey,  bat  retire  under  a  leaf 
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In  the  above  description,  which  is  from  my  own  observations,  I  have 
supposed  the  spider  to  fix  the  first  and  main  line  of  her  net  to  points  from 
one  of  which  she  could  readily  climb  to  the  other,  drawing  it  after  her ; 
and  many  of  these  nets  are  placed  in  situations  where  this  is  very  prac- 
ticable. They  are  frequently,  however,  stretched  in  places  where  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  spider  thus  to  convey  her  main  line — between  the 
branches  of  lofty  trees  having  no  connection  with  each  other ;  between 
two  distinct  and  elevated  buildings ;  and  even  between  plants  growing  in 
water.  Here  then  a  difficulty  occurs.  How  does  the  spider  contrive  to 
extend  her  main  line,  which  is  often  many  feet  in  length,  across  inaccessible 
openings  of  this  description  ? 

With  the  view  oF  deciding  this  question,  to  which  I  could  find  no  very 
satisfactory  answer  in  books,  I  made  an  experiment,  for  the  idea  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  a  similar  one  recorded  b^  Mr.  Knight^,  who  informs  us 
that  if  a  spider  be  placed  upon  an  upright  stick  having  its  bottom  immersed 
in  water,  it  will,  after  trying  in  vain  all  other  modes  of  escape,  dart  out 
numerous  fine  threads  so  light  as  to  float  in  the  air,  some  one  of  which, 
attaching  itself  to  a  neighbouring  object,  furnishes  a  bridge  for  its  escape. 
Jt  was  clear  that  if  this  mode  is  pursued  by  the  geometric  spiders,  it 
would  go  considerably  towards  furnishing  a  solution  of  the  difficult^'  in 
question.  I  accordingly  placed  the  large  diadem  spider  (Epeira  Diadema) 
npon  a  stick  about  a  foot  lone;,  set  upright  in  a  vessel  containing  water. 
After  fastening  its  thread  (as  all  spiders  do  before  they  move)  at  the  top 
of  the  stick,  it  crept  down  the  side  until  it  felt  the  water  with  its  fore  feet, 
which  seem  to  serve  as  antennae :  it  then  immediately  swung  itself  from 
the  stick  (which  was  slightly  bent)  and  climbed  up  by  the  thread  to 
the  top.  This  it  repeated  perhaps  a  score  times,  sometimes  creeping 
down  a  different  part  of  the  stick,  but  more  frequently  down  the  very  side 
it  had  so  often  traversed  in  vain.  Wearied  with  this  sameness  in  its  ope- 
rations, I  left  the  room  for  some  hours.  On  my  return  I  was  surprised 
to  find  my  prisoner  escaped,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to  discover,  on  further 
examination,  a  thread  extended  from  the  top  of  the  stick  to  a  cabinet 


or  other  Bhelter,  and  there  construct  a  cell  in  which  the  spider  remains  concealed 
till  the  vibrations  of  a  strong  line  of  communication,  composed  of  several  united 
threads,  which  she  has  spun  from  the  centre  of  the  net  to  her  cell,  inform  her  of  the 
captnre  of  a  fly,  to  which  she  then  rushes  along  this  bridge.  This  criticism  as  to 
the  too  extensive  generalisation  of  the  procedures  of  the  garden  spider  above  de- 
scribed is  perfectly  just,  as  my  own  observations  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
edition  of  this  work,  bnt  long  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  BlackwalFs  paper,  had  shown 
me.  My  excuse  must  be  that  the  observations  above  recorded  (which  are  left  pre- 
cisely as  original'y  written  abont  the  year  18121  having  been  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  in  my  garden  at  Dry  pool,  near  Hull,  when  to  ray  surprise  I  could  not 
find  in  books  any  intelligible  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  geometric  spiders 
oonstmct  their  nets,  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  common  garden  species  alone 
found  there,  and  my  attention  having  been  subsequently  fully  occupied  in  other 
directions,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  probably  the  operations  of  other  species  might 
differ  from  those  1  had  witnessed.  These  variations,  however,  do  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  description  above  giveii  of  the  procedures  of  the  species  referred  to, 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  tribe,  which  description  also,  except  in  the  two  parti- 
culars above  stated,  is  generally  applicable  to  the  whole  geometric  race,  and  has 
been  in  great  part  adopted  ])y  Mr.  Blackwall  in  liis  more  full  detail  of  their 
operations. 
1  Trtaiim  on  the  ApfU  and  Pear,  p.  97. 
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seven  or  ei^ht  inches  distant,  which  thread  had  doubtless  served  as  its 
bridge.     £a|;er  to  witness  the  process  by  which  the  line  was  coni»tructeJ, 
I  replaced  the  spider  in  its  former  position.    After  frequently  creepiiu^ 
down  and  mounting  up  again  as  before,  at  length  it  let  itself  drop  from 
the  top  of  the  stick,  not  as  before  by  a  single  thread,  but  by  two,  each  dis- 
tant from  the  other  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  guided  as  usual  by  one 
of  its  hind  feet,  and  one  apparently  smaller  than  the  other.     When  it  bad 
suffered  itself  to  descend  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  stopped 
short,  and,  by  some  means  which  I  could  not  distinctly  see,  broke  off  close 
to  the  spinners  the  smallest  thread,  which,  still  adherine  by  the  other  end 
to  the  top  of  the  stick,  floated  in  the  air,  and  was  so  light  as  to  be  carried 
about  by  the  slightest  breath.     On  approaching  a  pencil  to  the  loose  end 
of  this  line,  it  did  not  adhere  from  mere  contact.     I  therefore  twisted  it 
once  or  twice  round  the  pencil,  and  then  drew  it  tight.    The  spider,  which 
had  previously  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  stick,  immediately  pulled  at  it  with 
one  of  its  feet,  and  finding  it  sufficiently  tense,  crept  along  it,  strengthening 
it  as  it  proceeded  by  another  thread,  and  thus  reached  the  pencil.^ 

That  this  therefore  is  one  mode  by  which  the  geometric  spiders  couTej 
the  main  line  of  their  nets  between  distant  objects,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  it  is  the  on/y  one  is  not  so  clear.  If  the  position  of  the  main  line 
be  thus  determined  by  the  accidental  influence  of  the  wind,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  these  nets  arranged  with  great  irregularity,  and  crossing  each 
other  in  every  direction  ;  yet  it  is  the  fact  that,  however  closely  crowded 
they  may  be,  they  constantly  appear  to  be  placed  not  by  accident  but  de- 
sign, commonly  running  parallel  with  each  other  at  right  angles  with  the 
points  of  support,  and  never  interfering.  Another  objection  too  presents 
Itself.  From  the  experiment  related,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  line  of  the 
net  can  never  be  longer  than  the  height  of  the  object  from  which  the 
spider  dropped  in  forming  it.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  nets  in 
which  these  lines  are  a  yard  or  two  long  fastened  to  twigs  of  grass  not  a 
foot  in  height,  and  yet  separated  by  obstacles  effectually  precluding  the 

S^ssibility  of  the  spider's  having  dragged  the  lines  from  one  to  the  other, 
ere,  therefore,  some  other  process  must  have  been  used. 
Both  these  difficulties  would  be  removed  by  adopting  the  explanation  of 
an  anonymous  author  in  the  Journal  de  Physique^,  founded,  as  he  asserts, 
on  actual  observation.  He  sa}s  that  he  saw  a  small  spider,  which  he  had 
forced  to  suspend  itself  by  its  thread  from  the  point  of  a  feather,  shoot 
out  obliquely  in  opposite  directions  other  smaller  threads,  which  attached 
themselves  in  the  still  air  of  a  room,  without  any  influence  of  the  wind,  to 
the  objects  towards  which  they  were  directed.     He,  therefore,  infers  that 

1  Some  time  after  making  this  experiment  I  stumbled  apon  a  passage  in  Redt 
(De  Intecti$j  p.  119.),  from  which  it  appears  that  Blancanas,  in  his  Otmmentariet 
vpon  Arutotkt  has  related  a  series  of  observations  which  led  htm  to  precisely  the 
same  result.  Lehmann,  too,  in  a  paper  in  the  Tran$acHoni  o^  the  Society  of  S'atm' 
roHMt*  at  Berlin  (translated  in  the  Philoiophical  Magatine^  xi.  323.),  has  ^iven  an 
explanation  somewhat  similar  of  the  operations  of  this  very  spider,  bat  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  erroneous  in  some  particulars.  He  describes  it  as  emitting  nwmeromt 
floating  threads  at  the  commencement  of  its  descent.  That  he  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing these  threads  to  be  more  than  one,  is  proved  by  the  fact  which  1  have  ob- 
8er\-ed — that  even  that  one  sometimes  breaks  by  the  weight  of  the  spider.  How 
then  could  an  insect  almost  as  big  as  a  gooseberry  be  supported  by  a  line  of  tha 
tenuity  here  attributed  to  it  ? 

s  ^ji.  vii  Find^aiiavc.    Translated  in  PAaL  lf«y.  ii.  276. 
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spiders  have  the  power  of  shooting  out  threads  and  directing  them  at 
pleasure  towards  a  determined  point,  judging  of  the  distance  and  position 
of  the  object  by  some  sense  ot  which  we  are  ignorant.  Something  like 
this  manoeuvre  1  once  my>elf  witnessed  in  a  male  of  the  small  garden 
spider  {Epeiraf  reticulata).  It  was  standing  midway  on  a  long  perpen- 
dicular fixed  thread,  and  an  appearance  caught  my  eye  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  emission  of  threads  from  its  projected  spinners.  I  therefore  moved 
my  arm  in  the  direction  in  which  they  apparently  proceeded,  and,  as  I 
suspected,  a  floating  thread  attached  itseU'  to  my  coat,  along  which  the 
spider  crept.  As  this  was  connected  with  the  spinners  of  the  spider,  it 
could  not  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  with  the  secondary  thread  of 
E,  Diadema  above  described. 

Probably  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  bewilder  ourselves  by 
attempting  to  make  nature  bend  to  generalities  to  which  she  disdains  to 
submit.  Different  spiders  may  lay  the  foundations  of  their  net  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  some  on  the  plan  adopted  by  E.  Diadenta;  others,  as 
Lister  long  ago  conjectured  ^,  by  shooting  out  threads  in  the  mode  of  the 
flying  species,  as  in  the  instances  recorded  by  the  anonymous  observer  and 
Mr.  Knight.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  same  species  has  the  power  of 
varying  its  procedures  according  to  circumstances. 

How  far  these  suppositions  are  correct  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
without  further  experiments,  which  it  is  somewhat  strange  should  not 
before  now  have  been  instituted.  Pliny  thought  it  nothing  to  the  credit 
of  the  philosophers  of  his  day,  that  while  they  were  disputing  about  the 
number  o\'  heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules,  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Bacchus,  they  should  not  have  decided  whether  the  queen  bee  had  a  sting 
or  not ^;  but  it  seems  much  more  discreditable  to  the  entomologists  of 
ours,  that  they  should  yet  be  ignorant  how  the  geometric  spiders  fix  their 
nets.  One  excuse  for  them  is,  that  these  insects  generally  begin  their 
operations  in  the  night,  so  that,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  see  them  spin- 
mng  their  concentric  circles,  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  caught  laying 
the  foundations  of  their  snares.  Yet  doubtless  the  lUcky  moment  might 
be  hit  by  an  attentive  observer,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  attempt  to  de- 
scribe their  more  ordinary  operations  should  induce  you  to  aim  at  sig- 
nalising yourself  by  the  discovery.  If  you  failed  in  solving  every  difficulty, 
you  would  at  least  be  rewarded  by  witnessing  their  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  patience. 

For  the  latter  virtue  they  have  no  small  occasion.  Incapable  of  ac- 
tively pursuing  their  prey,  they  are  dependent  upon  what  chance  conducts 
into  their  toils,  which,  especially  those  spread  in  neglected  buildings, often  re- 
main for  a  long  period  empty.  Even  the  geometrical  spiders,  which  fix  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  well-peopled  district  in  the  open  air,  have  frequently 
to  sustain  a  protracted  abstinence.  A  continued  storm  o^  wind  and  rain 
will  demolish  their  nets,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  them 
for  many  davs  or  sometimes  weeks,  during  which  not  even  a  single  gnat 
regales  their  sharp-set  appetites.  And  when  at  length  formed  anew  or 
repaired,  an  unlucky  bee  or  wasp,  or  an  overgrown  fly,  will  perversely 
entangle  itself  in  toils  not  intended  for  insects  of  its  bulk,  and  in  disen- 
gaging itself  once  more  leave  the  net  in  ruin.  All  these  trials  move  not 
our  philosophic  race.  They  patiently  sit  in  their  watching  place  in  the 
same  posture,  scarcely  even  stirring  but  when  the  expected  prey  appears. 

1  Hlat,  Anim.  Ang,  p.  7.  *  Plin.  HUt  Nat,  I  xi.  c.  17. 
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And  however  repeatedly  their  nets  are  injured  or  destroyed,  as  long  as 
their  store  of  silk  is  unexhausted,  they  repair  or  reconstruct  them  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  web  of  a  house-spider  will,  with  occasional  repairs,  serve  for  a  con* 
siderable  period  ;  but  the  nets  of  the  geometric  spiders  are  in  favourable 
weather  renewed  either  wholly,  or  at  least  their  concentric  circles,  erery 
twenty-four  hours,  even  when  not  apparently  injured.  This  differeoce  in 
the  operations  of  the  two  tribes  depends  upon  a  very  remarkable  peco* 
liarity  in  the  conformation  of  their  snares.  The  threads  of  the  house- 
spider  s  web  are  all  of  the  tame  kind  of  silk  ;  and  flies  are  caught  in  them 
from  their  claws  becoming  entangled  in  the  fine  meshes  which  form  the 
texture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  of  the  ^den  spider  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  kinds  of  silk  ;  that  of  the  radii  not  adnesive,  that  of  the 
circles  extremely  viscid.^  The  cause  of  this  difference,  which,  when  it  is 
considered  that  both  sorts  of  silk  proceed  from  the  same  instrument,  is 
truly  wonderful,  may  be  readily  perceived.  If  you  examine  a  newly 
formed  net  with  a  microscope,  you  will  find  that  the  threads  composing 
the  outline  and  the  radii  are  simple,  those  of  the  circles  closely  studded 
with  minute  dew-like  globules,  which,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  thread, 
are  easily  separable  from  each  other.  That  these  are  in  fact  globules  of 
viscid  gtim,  is  proved  by  their  adhering  to  the  finger  and  retaining  dust 
thrown  upon  the  net,  while  the  unadhesive  radii  and  exterior  threads  re- 
main unsoiled.  It  is  these  gummed  threads  alone  which  retain  the  insects 
that  fly  into  the  net ;  and  as  they  lose  their  viscid  properties  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  frequently  renewed.' 

1  May  not  the  spinners  mentioned  by  Leeaweahoek  be  peculiar  to  the  retiaiy 
spiders,  and  furnish  this  viscid  thread  ? 

*  The  accuracy  of  the  fact  above  stated  as  to  the  essential  difference  between  the 
radii  and  concentric  circles  from  the  presence  of  globyles  of  gum  on  the  latter  (»ly 
has  been  denied  by  the  author  of  Inuct  Arc/uUeture ;  but  as  it  haa  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Blackwall,  and  as  any  one,  who  will  examine  a  newlv-made  spider*s 
net  with  a  common  pocket  lens,  and  throw  a  little  dust  on  it,  will  see  for  himaelf 
what  is  here  describeo,  it  is  needless  to  refute  an  error  that  has  most  probably  arisen 
from  the  examination  of  old  nets,  which,  after  being  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  often 
lose  the  fi^lobulea  of  gum  from  the  circles.  (  Vide  Spence  in  Loudon's  Mag.  ofNaL 
Hist.  1832,  vol.  V.  p.  689.) 

When  the  writer  of  these  letters  on  the  food  of  insects,  in  examining  for  himself 
the  whole  process,  from  first  to  last,  of  the  construction  of  the  nets  of  the  garden 
geometric  spider,  observed  this  remkrkable  difference  between  the  radii  and  con- 
centric circles,  he  had  certainly  no  idea  that  he  hMd  made  any  ducoveiy,  as  he  never 
dreamed  that  so  obvious  a  peculiarity  in  objects  so  constantly  in  view  had  not  been 
very  fluently  notloed,  and  even  described,  in  books,  though  he  had  not  himself 
chanced  to  meet  with  any  such  description.  But  the  denial  of  the  fact  itself  having 
subsequently  drawn  his  attention  to  toe  subject,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  (but  with- 
out speaking  positively  on  a  question  which  he  ha^  not  now  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigatinf^f)  that  the  existence  of  these  gum  globules  and  their  peculiar  object  were 
first  distinctly  made  known  in  the  present  work  * ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  the  het 


*  Dr.  Hooke,  indeed,  in  a  passage  in  his  Mlerograpkia,  p.  202.,  qnoted  bv  Mr. 
Blackwall  {Linn.  Trcmt.  xvi  479.),  speaks  of  the  raiiii  of  geometric  spiders'  nets 
being  **  all  over  knotted  or  pearled  with  small  transparent  globules,  not  unlike  small 
crysul  beads  or  seed> pearls  strung  on  a  clew  of  silk  ;  '*  but,  as  he  immediately  adds, 
''which,  whether  they  were  so  spun  by  the  spider  or  by  the  adventitious  moisture 
of  a  fog  (which  I  have  observed  to  cover  all  those  filaments  with  such  crystalline 
beads),  I  shall  not  now  dispute;"  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  distinct  or  correct  ideas 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  globules,  nor  the  slightest  conception  of  their  use. 
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In  this  renewal,  as  above  hinted,  the  geometrical  spiders  are  constantly 
regulated  by  the  future  probable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  they 
have  such  a  nice  perception,  that  M.  Q.  D'lsjonval,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact,  has  proposed  them  as  most  accurate  barometers.  He 
asserts  that  if  the  weather  be  about  to  be  variable,  wet  and  stormy,  the 
main  threads  which  support  the  net  will  be  certainly  short ;  but  if  fine 
settled  weather  be  on  the  point  of  commencing,  these  threads  will  be  as 
invariably  very  long.^  Without  going  the  length,  with  M.  DMsjonval, 
of  deeming  hts  discoveries  important  enough  to  regulate  the  march  of 
armies,  or  the  sailing  of  fleets,  or  of  proposing  that  the  first  appearance 
of  these  barometrical  spiders  in  spring  should  be  announced  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  from  my  own  observations  that  his 
statements  are  in  the  main  accurate,  and  that  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
weather  may  be  formed  from  attending  to  these  insects. 

The  spiders  which  form  geometrical  nets  differ  from  the  weavers  also 
with  respect  to  the  situation,  in  which  they  watch  for  their  prey.  They 
do  not  conceal  themselves  under  their  net,  but  either  place  themselves 


Erove  to  have  been  so,  deserves  being  held  out  to  the  young  entomologist  in  proof 
ow  wide  a  field  of  discovery  niust  yet  remain  to  be  explored,  when  points  at  once 
so  curioos  and  yet  obvious  fn  the  economy  of  a  spider,  found  in  every  garden,  had 
so  long  remained  unuoticed. 

Another  reason  for  directing  attention  to  this  fact  is  to  recommend  strongly  to 
comparative  anatomists  and  microscopical  observers  an  investigation  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  geometric  spiders  are  enabled  to  spin  two  different  kinds  of  silk,  one 
^lunmy  and  the  other  not,  and  whether  the  spinners  noted  by  Leeuwenhoek,  as 
suggested  in  a  preceding  note,  are  concerned  in  the  process — points  to  which 
Mr.  Blackwall,  in  his  examination  of  the  spinning  apparatus  of  spiders  (Lmn, 
TVans.  zviii.  219.),  has  not  adverted.  It  is  obvious  that  these  spiders  must  either 
have  two  distinct  sets  of  spinners,  of  which  one  spins  the  gummy  and  the  other  the 
nnadhesive  threads,  or  else,  if  all  the  threads  proceed  from  the  same  spinners,  the 
spider  must  have  the  means  of  passing  the  threads  of  the  concentric  circles  through 
a  reservoir  of  gum  so  as  to  stud  them  with  the  globules  of  this  substance  which 
give  them  their  flj-catching  viscidity.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  last  supposition,  for  as  the  threads  at  their  issuing  from  the 
spinners  are,  as  has  been  already  explained,  so  numerous,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how,  after  being  united  into  one,  they  can  be  passed  through  any  gum  reservoir,  nor 
how,  if  they  were  so  passed,  the  gum,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  threads,  should  come  to  be  divided  in  the  process  into  distinct  and  bead-like 
globules.  The  subject  is  certainly  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and  well  deserves 
investigation  for  an  additional  reason  originally  noticed  above  and  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Blackwall,  that  the  circular  lines  differ  from  the  radii  and  main  lines  of  the 
net,  not  only  in  being  studded  with  gum  globules,  but  in  being  far  more  dcutie, 
which  elasticity  (as  well  as  the  viscidity  of  the  gum  globules)  he  found  remained 
unimpaired  for  more  than  seven  months  in  a  net  of  £peira  diadema  constructed  in  a 
glass  Jar  which  was  placed  in  a  dark  closet    (Linn,  Tran$»  xvi.  479.) 

Berore  concluding  this  long  note,  an  omission  in  the  account  of  the  geometric 
n>iders'  forming  their  nets,  in  the  text,  which  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  BlackwaU, 
snould  be  given,  namely,  that  in  the  process  of  spinning  the  concentric  gummy 
ciieles,  the  spider,  as  she  proceeds,  destroys  the  first  made  diaUnU  unadhesive  circl^ 
which  had  served  her  as  a  scaffolding  in  'placing  the  former.  (^Zot^.  Joum.  v.  183.) 
A  curious  calculation,  also,  of  Mr.  Blackwall's,  as  to  the  number  of  distinct  globules 
of  gum  in  a  geometric  spider's  net,  should  be  noticed.  These  he  found  to  be  87,860 
in  a  net  of  average  dimensions,  and  120,000  in  a  large  net  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 
inches  diameter;  and  yet  Epeira  apoclyta  will,  if  uninterrupted,  complete  its  snare 
on  an  average  in  fortv  minutes.  Tp.  478.) 

1  Brez,  La  Ftort  da  Irutetop/iUes,  129. 
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in  the  centre  with  their  head  downwards,  and  retire  to  a  little  apartment 
formed  on  one  side  unHer  some  leaf  of  a  plant,  only  when  obliged  by 
danger  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  as  before  stated,  constantly  bide 
themselves  in  a  similar  retreat.  The  moment  an  unfortunate  fly  or  other 
insect  touches  the  net,  the  spider  rushes  towards  it,  seizes  it  with  her 
fan<>s,  and  if  it  be  a  small  species  at  once  carries  it  to  her  little  cell.  aod« 
having  there  at  leisure  sucked  its  juices,  throws  out  the  carcass.  If  the 
insect  be  larger,  and  strugL;Ie  to  escape,  with  surprising  address  she  en- 
velopes it  with  threads  in  various  directions,  until  both  its  wings  and  legs 
being  effectually  fastened,  she  carries  it  off  to  her  den.  If  the  captured 
insect  he  a  bee  or  a  large  fly  so  strong  that  the  spider  is  sensible  that  it  is 
more  than  a  match  for  her,  she  never  attempts  to  seize  or  even  entangle 
it,  but  on  the  contrary  assists  it  to  disengage  itself,  and  often  breaks  oflF 
that  part  of  the  net  to  which  it  hangs,  content  to  be  rid  of  such  an  un- 
manageable intruder  at  any  price. —  When  larger  booty  is  plentiful,  these 
spiders  seem  not  to  regard  smaller  insects.  I  have  observed  them  in 
autumn,  when  their  nets  were  almost  covered  with  the  Aphides  which 
filled  the  air,  impatiently  pulling  them  off  and  dropping  them  untouched 
o?er  the  sides,  as  though  irritated  that  their  meshes  should  be  occupied 
with  such  insignificant  game.  —  A  species  of  spider  described  by  Lister 
{Epeira  cornea),  more  provident  than  its  brethren,  suspends  its  prey  in  the 
meshes  above  and  below  the  centre,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  its 
larder  thus  stored  with  several  flies.' 

You  must  not  infer  that  the  toils  of  spiders  are  in  every  part  of  the 
world  formed  of  such  fragile  materials  as  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see,  or  that  they  are  everywhere  contented  with  small  insects  for  their 
food.  An  author  in  the  Phiiotophical  TVansactions  asserts,  that  the  spiders 
of  Bermudas  spin  webs  between  trees  seven  and  eight  fathoms  distant, 
which  are  strong  enough  to  ensnare  a  bird  as  large  as  a  thrush.'  And 
Sir  O.  Staunton  informs  us,  that  in  the  forests  of  Java,  spiders'  webs  are 
met  with  of  so  strong  a  texture  as  to  reouire  a  sharp  cutting  instrument 
to  make  way  through  them.'  The  nets  of  a  large  geometric  spider,  KephUa 
(Epeira)  clavipet,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  arrest  and  entangle  the  smaller 
species  of  humming-birds ;  but  Mr,  W.  S.  ^LlcLeay,  in  whose  garden  at 
Cuba  these  nets  abounded,  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  birds  being  caught 
in  them.^  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  observed  in  the  grounds  of 
Elizabeth  Bay,  near  Sydney  (Australia),  in  the  beginning  of  1840,  a 
young  bird  (Zotleropi  donaiit),  which  bad  been  apparently  dead  some 
days,  suspended  in  the  geometrical  net  of  an  enormous  undescribed  spider 
of  the  same  family  (^Epeirida:)^  which  was  in  the  act  of  sucking  its  juices; 
and  his  father.  Alexander  MacLeay,  Esq.,  informed  him  that  he  had  also 
been  witness  to  a  similar  occurrence ;  but  he  considers  these  facts  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  of  this  spider's  insectivorous  habits  and  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence,  since,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  no  other  persons  had 
observed  thenw^ 

Nor  must  you  suppose  that  all  the  spiders  of  this  country  which  catch 
their  prey  by  means  of  snares  follow  the  same  plan  in  constructing  them 
as  the  weavers  and  geometricians  whose  operations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.    The  form  of  their  snares  and  tne  situation  in  which  they  place 

1  Lister,  HkL  AmkiL  Ang,  82,  tit  4.  •  PhU,  TV.  1668,  p.  792. 

>  Embatay  to  China,  L  848. 

«  TVoM.  ZooL  8oc  JLondL  L198.  •  Amm.  Nat  Hi$L  viiL  824. 
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them  are  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  more  than  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable.  Agelene  labyrinthica  extends  over  the  blades  of  grass 
a  large  white  horizontal  net,  having  at  its  margin  a  cylindrical  cell,  in  the 
bottom  of  which,  secure  from  birds  and  defended  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  spider  lies  concealed,  whence,  on  the  slightest  movement  of  her  net, 
she  rushes  out  upon  her  prey.  Aranea  latent  F.  conceals  itself  under  a 
small  net  spun  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf,  and  thence  seizes  upon  any 
insect  that  chances  to  pass  over  it.  Theridmm  13'guttatum  forms  under 
stones  and  in  slight  furrows  in  the  ground  a  net  consisting  of  threads  spun 
without  any  regularity  in  all  directions,  but  so  strong  as  to  entrap  grass- 
hoppers, which  are  said  to  be  its  principal  food  ;  and  a  similar  inartificial 
snare  of  simple  threads  is  often  spun  in  windows  by  Theridium  bipunctatum 
and  several  other  species.  Segestria  ienoculata  and  its  uffinities  conceal 
themselves  in  a  long  cylindrical  straight  silken  tube,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  they  stretch  out  their  six  anterior  feet,  whose  extremities  rest  upon 
as  many  diverging  threads :  thus,  as  soon  as  an  insect  walks  across  any  of 
the  threads  (which  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long)  the  insect's  toes  give  it 
warning  of  prey  being  at  hand,  when  it  rushes  out  and  seldom  fails  to 
secure  its  victim. 

**  The  spider's  loach,  how  exquisitely  fine  I 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.** 

M.  Homberg  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  a  vigorous  wasp  carried  off  and 
destroyed  by  one  of  these  species. 

^Pbe  spiders  to  which  I  have  hitherto  adverted  seize  their  prey  by  means 
of  webs  or  nets  ;  but  a  very  large  number,  though,  like  the  former,  they 
spin  silken  cocoons  for  containing  their  eggs,  and  oflen  line  their  cells  and 
places  of  retreat  with  silk,  never  employ  the  same  material  in  constructing 
similar  snares^  of  which  they  make  no  use. 

These  may  ^be  separated  into  two  grand  divisions  :  the  first  comprising 
those  which  conceal  themselves  and  lie  in  ambuscade  for  their  prey,  and 
sometimes  run  after  it  a  short  distance  ;  the  second,  those  which  are  con* 
stantly  roaming  about  in  every  direction  in  search  of  it,  and  seize  it  by  open 
violence.  The  former  Walckenaer,  in  his  admira|)le  work  on  spiders,  has 
designated  by  the  name  of  Vagranis,  the  latter  by  that  of  Hunters;  term- 
ing those  already  mentioned  which  spin  webs  and  nets,  Sedentariet :  if  to 
these  you  add  the  Swmjners,  or  those  species  which  catch  their  prey  in 
the  water,  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  general  manners  of  the  whole  race 
of  spiders.* 

The  artifices  of  that  tribe  which  Walckenaer  has  named  vagrants  are 
various  and  singular.  Several  species  conceal  themselves  in  a  little  cell 
formed  of  the  rolled  up  leaf  of  a  plant,  and  thence  dart  upon  any  insect 
which  chances  to  pass  ;  while  others  select  for  their  place  of  ambush  a  hole 
in  a  wall,  or  lurk  behind  a  stone,  or  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Aranea  caJycina 
L.  more  ingeniously  places  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  of  a  dead 
flower,  and  pounces  upon  the  unwary  flies  that  come  in  search  of  honey ; 
and  A,  arundinacea  buries  herself  in  the  thick  panicle  of  a  reed,  and  seizes 
the  luckless  visitors  enticed  to  rest  upon  her  silvery  concealment.    Many 

1  Some  slight  alterations  in  M.  Walckenaer's  original  divisions,  but  which  need 
not  be  here  particularised,  have  been  made  in  his  later  works  on  spiden 
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of  this  tribe  at  times  quit  their  habitations,  and  by  yarious  stratagems  oon- 
trive  to  come  within  reach  of  their  prey,  as  by  pretending  to  be  dead,  hiding 
themselves  behind  any  slight  projection,  &c.  A  white  species  I  have  oftea 
observed  squatted  in  the  blossom  of  the  hawthorn  or  on  the  flowers  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  and  is  thus  eflfectually  concealed  by  the  similarity  of 
colour. 

Foremost  amongst  the  spiders  comprehended  by  Walckenaer  under  the 
general  name  of  hunters,  which  search  after  and  openly  seize  their  prey, 
must  be  enumerated  the  monstrous  Mygale  amcularia,  at  least  two  inches 
long,  and  the  expansion  of  whose  feet  has  been  sometimes  found  to  extend 
nearly  a  foot  wide,  which  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  woods  of  South 
America,  and  has  been  reputed  by  Madame  Merian  to  seize  and  devour 
even  small  birds ;  but  this  is  wholly  denied  by  Langsdorf,  who  declares  that 
it  eats  only  insects^ ;  a  conclusion  which  is  conBnned  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac- 
Leay  from  his  own  observations  on  this  species,  which  was  Tery  common 
in  his  garden  in  Cuba,  and  did  him  great  service  by  devouring  the  Juk, 
AcAelof,  cockroaches,  &c.,  which  are  so  injurious  there  to  cultivated  vege- 
tables. It  issues  from  its  hole  at  night  only  (never  in  the  day  time)  to 
attack  these  insects;  and  so  far  from  having  any  bird-catching  propensities, 
Mr.  MacLeay  having  placed  a  living  humming-bird  in  the  tube  of  a  Mygalf, 
it  deserted  it,  leaving  the  bird  untouched.'  It  is,  however,  very  possible 
that  other  species  may  attack  birds,  as  is  asserted  of  Mygale  ihndii  by 
Palisot  de  Beauvais,  of  M.Jasciaia  by  Percival  in  his  Account  of  Ceyiom^ 
and  of  a  species  common  in  Martinique  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes.' 
Mygale  ttvicularia,  as  well  as  other  tropical  species,  the  European  Oema 
cementana,  and  many  others,  construct  in  the  ground  ^exy  singular  cylin- 
drical cavities,  and  therein  carry  and  devour  their  prey.  These,  being 
rather  the  habitations  of  insects  than  snares,  I  shall  describe  in  a  subsiequent 
letter.  Lycoia  toccata,  the  species  whose  affection  for  its  young  I  have 
before  detailed,  and  not  a  few  others  of  the  same  family,  common  in  this 
country,  in  like  manner  seize  their  prey  openly,  and  when  caught  cany  it 
to  little  inartificial  cavities  under  stones.  DolomedesJimMaiut  ^  hunts  along 
the  margins  of  pools ;  and  Lycosa  jnraHca  and  its  congeners  not  only  chase 
their  prey  in  the  same  situation,  but,  venturing  to  skate  upon  the  surfue 
of  the  water  itself, 

" .    .    .    .    bathe  unwet  their  oily  forms,  and  dwell 
With  ieet  repulsive  on  the  dimpung  weU.** 

The  Rev.  R.  Sheppard  has  often  noticed,  in  the  fen  ditches  of  Noriolk, 
a  Tery  lar^  spider,  which  actually  forms  a  raft  for  the  purpose  of  obtaioiog 
Its  prey  with  more  facility.  Keeping  its  station  upon  a  ball  of  weeds  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,* probably  held  together  by  slight  silken  cords,  it 
18  wafted  along  the  surface  of  the  water  upon  this  floating  ishmd,  which  it 
auits  the  moment  it  sees  a  drowning  insect, — not,  as  you  may  conceive, 
.n>r  the  sake  of  applying  to  it  the  process  of  the  Humane  Society,  but  of 


t  Btrwerhngtm  arfamer  Bmm  nm  dk  ITctt,  L  63. 

•  TVvM.  Zoo/.  Soe,  lAmd.  i,  191. 

S  Shnckherd  in  Ann,  of  Nat.  HUL  viii.  486. 

^  According  to  H.  Walckenaer  this  spider  (Armmea  Jmhriata  L.),  A, 
and  A,  paludomi  De  Geer;  as  well  as  Dohmedes  Hmtbahu  Hahn,  and  D.  wMrqmatK» 
of  his  Famm  Ftunfam,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  sama  spades.  iAnm.  Soe.  EiU.  it 
#Wmce,iL4S4. 
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hastening  its  exit  by  a  more  speedy  engine  of  destruction.  The  booty  thus 
seized  it  devours  at  leisure  upon  its  raft,  under  which  it  retires  when 
alarmed  by  any  danger. 

The  last  of  the  tribe  of  hunters  that  it  is  necessary  to  particularise  are 
those  which,  like  the  tigers  amongst  the  larger  animsds,  seize  their  victims 
by  leaping  upon  them.  To  this  division  belongs  a  very  pretty  small  banded 
species,  Salticttt  scenicutf  which  in  summer  may  be  seen  running  on  every 
wall. 

To  Walckenaer's  stohnmert,  the  last  of  his  grand  tribes  of  spiders,  including 
the  single  genus  and  species,  Argyroneta  aquaiica,  the  first  line  of  the  above 
quotation  from  Dr.  Darwin  is  particularly  applicable ;  for  these  actually 
seize  their  food  by  diving  under  the  water,  their  bodies  being  kept  unwet 
by  a  coating  of  air  which  constantly  surrounds  them. — Thus  one  single  race 
of  insects  exemplify  in  miniature  almost  all  the  modes  of  obtaining  food 
which  prevail  amongst  predaceous  quadrupeds — the  audacious  attack  of 
the  lion,  the  wily  spring  of  the  tiger,  the  sedentary  cunning  pf  the  lynx, 
and  the  amphibious  dexterity  of  the  otter. 

This  general  view  of  the  stratagems  by  which  the  spider  tribe  obtain 
their  food,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will,  I  trust,  have  interested  you  sufficiently 
to  drive  away  the  associations  of  disgust  with  which  you,  like  almost  every 
one,  have  probably  been  accustomed  to  r^ard  these  insects.  Instead  of 
considering  them  as  repulsive  compounds  of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  you  will 
henceforward  see  in  their  procedures  only  the  ingenious  contrivances  of 
patient  and  industrious  hunters,  who,  while  obeying  the  great  law  of  nature 
m  procuring  their  sustenance,  are  actively  serviceable  to  the  human  race  in 
destroying  noxious  insects.  You  will  allow  the  poet  to  stigmatise  them 
as 

**..,.  conning  and  fierce, 
Mixture  abhorred ! " 

but  you  will  see  that  these  epithets  are  iif  realitv  as  unjustly  applied  to 
them  (at  least  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  they  procure  their 
necessary  subsistence)  as  to  the  patient  sportsman  who  lavs  snares  for  the 
birds  that  are  to  serve  for  the  dinner  of  his  family ;  and  when  you  hear 

**..••  the  fluttering  wing 
And  shriller  sound  declare  extreme  distress," 

you  will  as  little  think  it  the  part  of  true  mercy  to  stretch  forth  "  the 
helping  hospitable  hand  **  to  the  entra{)ped  fly  as  to  the  captive  birds. 
The  spider  requires  his  meal  as  well  as  the  Indian  ;  and,  however,  to  our 
weak  capacity,  the  great  law  of  creation  "eat  or  be  eaten**  may  seem  cruel 
or  unnecessary,  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  is  the  ordinance  of  a  beneficent 
Being,  who  does  all  things  well,  and  that  in  fact  the  sum  of  happiness  is 
greatly  augmented  by  it,  no  man,  who  does  not  let  a  morbid  sensibility  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  will  on  account  of  their  subjection  to  this  rule, 
look  upon  predaceous  animals  with  abhorrence. 

One  more  instance  of  the  stratagems  of  insects  in  procuring  their  prey 
shall  conclude  this  letter.  Other  examples  might  be  adduced,  but  the 
enumeration  would  be  tedious.  This,  from  an  order  of  insects  widely 
differing  from  that  which  includes  the  race  of  spiders,  is  perhaps  more 
curious  and  interestiog  than  any  of  those  hitherto  recited.    The  usect  to  , 
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which  I  allude,  an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Europe^  la  the  lanra  of  a 
species  of  ant-lion  (Myrmeleofi),  so  called  from  its  singular  manners  in  this 
state.  It  belongs  to  a  genus  between  the  dragon-fly  and  the  Hemerobius. 
When  full  grown  its  length  is  about  half  an  inch  :  in  shape  it  has  a  slight 
resemblance  to  a  wood-louse,  but  the  outline  of  the  body  is  more  triangular, 
the  anterior  part  being  considerably  wider  than  the  posterior :  it  has  six 
legs,  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  forceps  eonsisting  of  two  incurved 
jaws,  which  give  it  a  formidable  appearance.  It  .we  looked  only  at  its  external 
conformation  and  habits,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude  it  one  of  the  most 
helpless  animals  in  the  creation .  Its  sole  food  is  the  juices  of  other  insects, 
particularly  ants;  but  at  the  first  view  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
secure  a  smgle  meal.  Not  only  is  its  pace  slow,  but  it  can  walk  in  no 
other  direction  than  backwards  ;  you  may  judge,  therefore,  what  would  be 
such  a  hunter's  chance  of  seizing  an  active  ant.  Nor  would  a  stationary 
posture  be  more  favourable  ;  for  its  grim  aspect  would  infallibly  impress 
upon  all  wanderers  the  prudence  of  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance.  What 
then  is  to  become  of  our  poor  ant-lion  ?  In  its  appetite  it  is  a  perfea 
epicure,  never,  however  great  may  be  its  hunger,  deigning  to  taste  of  a 
carcass  unless  it  has  previously  had  the  enjoyment  of  killing  it ;  and  then 
extracting  only  the  finer  juices.  In  what  possible  way  can  it  contrive  to 
supply  such  a  succession  of  delicacies,  when  its  ordinary  habits  seem  to 
unfit  It  for  obtaining  even  the  coarsest  provision  ?  You  shall  hear.  It 
accomplishes  by  artifice  what  all  ita  open  efforts  would  have  been  unequal 
to.  It  digs  in  loose  sand  a  conical  pit,  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  conceals 
itself,  and  there  seizes  upon  the  insects  which,  chancing  to  stumble  over 
the  marein,  are  precipitated  down  the  sides  to  the  centre.  *'  How  won- 
derful I  you  exclaim :  but  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  I  have 
described  the  whole  process  by  which  it  excavates  its  trap,  and  the  ingenious 
contrivances  to  which  it  has  recourse. 

Its  first  concern  is  to  find  a  soil  of  loose  dry  sand,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  indeed,  its  provident*  mother  has  previously  taken  care  to  place 
it,  and  in  a  sheltered  spot  near  an  old  wall,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  treew  This 
is  necessary  on  two  accounts :  the  prey  most  acceptable  to  it  abounds 
there,  and  no  other  soil  would  suit  (or  the  construction  of  its  snare.  Its 
next  step  is  to  trace  in  the  sand  a  circle,  which,  like  the  furrow  with  which 
Romulus  marked  out  the  limits  of  his  new  city,  is  to  determine  the  extent 
of  its  future  abode.  This  being  done,  it  proceeds  to  excavate  the  cavity 
by  throwing  out  the  sand  in  a  mode  not  less  singular  than  effective.  Placing 
Itself  in  the  inside  of  the  circle  which  it  has  traced,  it  thrusts  the  hind  pait 
of  its  body  under  the  sand,  and  with  one  of  its  fore-legs,  serving  as  a 
shovel,  it  charges  its  flat  and  square  head  with  a  load,  whidi  it  immediately 
throws  over  the  outside  of  the  circle  with  a  jerk  strong  enough  to  carry  it 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches.  This  little  manoeuvre  ia  executed  with 
surprising  promptitude  and  address.  A  gardener  does  not  operate  so 
quickly  or  so  well  with  his  spade  and  his  toot,  as  the  ant4ion  with  its 
head  and  leg.  Walking  backwards,  and  constantly  repeating  the  process, 
it  soon  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  circle  from  which  it  set  out.  It  then 
traces  a  new  one,  excavates  another  furrow  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  by  a 
repetition  of  these  operations,  at  length  arrives  at  the  centre  of  its  cavity. 
One  circumstance  deserves  remBrk,---that  it  never  loads  its  head  with  the 
sand  lying  on  the  outsuie  of  the  circle,  though  it  would  be  as  easy  to  do 
this  with  the  outward  leg,  as  to  remove  the  aand  within  the  circle  by  the 
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innef  leg.  But  it  knows  that  it  is  the  sand  in  the  interior  of  the  circle  only 
that  is  to  be  excavated,  and  it  therefore  constantly  uses  the  1^  next  the 
centre.  It  will  readily  occur,  however,  that  to  use  one  leg  as  a  shovel 
exclusively  throughout  the  whole  of  such  a  toilsome  operation,  would  be 
extremely  wearisome  and  painful.  For  this  difficulty  our  ingenious  pioneer 
has  a  resource.  After  finishing  the  excavation  of  one  circular  furrow,  it 
traces  the  next  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  thus  alternately  exercises 
each  of  its  legs  without  tiring  either. 

In  the  course  of  its  labours  it  frequently  meets  with  smalt  stones :  these 
it  places  upon  its  head  one  by  one,  and  jerks  over  the  margin  of  the  pit. 
But  sometimes,  when  near  the  bottom,  a  pebble  presents  itself  of  a  size  so 
large  that  this  process  is  impossible,  its  head  not  being  sufficiently  broad 
and  strong  to  bear  so  great  a  weight,  and  the  height  being  too  considerable 
to  admit  of  projecting  so  large  a  body  to  the  top.  A  more  impatient 
labourer  would  despair,  but  not  so  our  insect.  A  new  plan  is  adopted. 
By  a  manceuvre,  not  easily  d&cribed,  it  lifls  the  stone  upon  its  back,  keeps 
it  in  a  steady  position  by  an  alternate  motion  of  the  segments  which  oom« 
pose  that  part ;  and  carefully  walking  up  the  ascent  with  the  burthen, 
deposits  it  on  the  outside  of  the  margin.  When,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  stone  is  round,  the  labour  becomes  most  difficult  and  painful.  A 
spectator  watching  the  motions  of  the*  ant-lion  feels  an  inexpressible 
interest  in  its  behalf.  He  sees  it  with  vast  exertion  elevate  the  stone,  and 
begin  its  arduous  retrograde  ascent :  at  every  moment  the  burthen  totters 
to  one  side  or  the  other :  the  adroit  porter  lifts  up  the  segments  of  its  back 
to  balance  it,  and  has  already  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  pit,  when  a 
stumble  or  a  jolt  mocks  all  its  efforts,  and  the  stone  tumbles  headlong  to 
the  bottom.  Mortified,  but  not  despairing,  the  ant-lion  returns  to  the 
charge ;  again  replaces  the  stone  on  its  back  ;  agfdn  ascends  the  side,  and 
artfully  avails  hunself,  for  a  road,  of  the  channel  formed  by  the  fiilling 
stone,  against  the  sides  of  which  he  can  support  his  load.  This  time  pos« 
sibly  he  succeeds  ;  or  it  may  be,  as  is  ofl;en  the  case,  the  stone  again  rolls 
down.  When  thus  unfortunate,  our  little  Sisyphus  has  been  seen  «ur  times 
patiently  to  renew  his  attempt,  and  was  at  last,  as  such  heroic  resolution 
deserved,  successful.  It  is  only  after  a  series  of  trials  have  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  succeeding  that  our  engineer  yields  to  fate,  and,  quit* 
tii^  his  half-excavated  pit,  begins  the  formation  of  another. 

When  all  obstacles  are  overcome,  and  the  pit  is  finished,  it  presents 
itself  as  a  conical  hole  rather  more  than  two  inches  deep,  gradually  con- 
tracting to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and  about  three  inches  wide  at  the  top.^ 
The  ant-lion  now  takes  its  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  that  its 
gruff  appearance  may  not  scare  the  passengers  which  approach  its  den, 
covers  itself  with  sand  all  except  the  points  of  its  expanded  forceps.  It  is 
not  long  before  an  ant  on  its  travels,  fearing  no  harm,  steps  upon  the  margin 
of  the  pit,  either  accidentally  or  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  deptU 
below.  Alas  I  its  curiosity  is  dearly  gratified.  The  faithless  sand  slides 
from  under  its  feet ;  its  struggles  but  hasten  its  descent ;  and  it  is  pre- 

>  The  nests  of  this  animal  which  I  saw  at  Fontainebleaa  (in  the  pit  producing  the 
fossil  named  after  that  place)  were  scarcely  half  the  dimensions  here  given,  but 
they  might  probably  be  yotmger  insects.  I  kept  one  in  a  box  of  sand  several  days, 
in  which  it  regularly  formed  its  pit,  whenever  obliterated  by  shaking.  The  bottom 
of  the  box  anfortunalely  came  out  as  I  was  upon  my  return  to  England,  and  the 
animal  was  killed. 

a  a 
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cipitat^d  headlong  into  the  jaws  of  the  concealed  devourer.  Soroettmes, 
however,  it  chances  that  the  ant  is  able  to  stop  itself  midway,  and  with  all 
haste  scrambles  up  again.  No  sooner  does  the  ant-lion  perceive  this  (for, 
being  furnished  with  six  eyes  on  each  side,  of  his  head,  he  is  sufficiently 
sharp- sighted),  than,  shaking  off  his  inactivity,  he  hastily  shovels  loads  of 
sand  upon  his  head,  and  vigorously  throws  them  up  in  quick  succession 
upon  tne  escaping  insect,  which,  attacked  by  such  a  heavy  shower  from 
below,  and  treading  on  so  unstable  a  path,  is  almost  inevitably  carried  to 
the  bottom.  The  instant  his  victim  is  fairly  within  reach,  the  ant-lion 
seizes  him  between  his  jaws,  which  are  admirable  instruments,  at  the  same 
time  hooked  for  holding,  and  grooved  on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form 
with  the  acyoining  maxillse,  which  move  up  and  down  in  the  groove,  a 
tube  for  sucking,  and  at  his  leisure  extractinff  all  the  juices  of  the  body, 
regales  upon  formic  acid.  The  drv  carcass  he  subsequently  jerks  out  of 
his  den,  that  it  mav  not  encumber  him  in  his  future  contests,  or  betray  the 
*'  horrid  secrets  of  his  prison-house:"  and  if  the  sides  of  the  pit  have  re- 
ceived any  damage,  he  leaves  his  concealment  for  awhile  to  repair  it;  which 
having  done,  he  resumes  his  station. 

In  this  manner  in  its  larva  state  this  insect  lives  nearly  two  years, 
during  all  which  time  it  receives  no  food  but  what  has  been  caught  throu^ 
the  artifice  above  described.  Though  all  living  insects,  for  I  have  fed  it 
with  flies,  are  equally  acceptable  to  it,  as  the  winged  tribe  can  easily  take 
fliffht  from  its  pit  should  they  chance  to  fall  into  it,  its  prey  consists  chiefly 
of  apterous  species,  of  which  ants  form  by  fiur  the  largest  portion,  with 
occasionally  an  unwary  spider  or  wood-louse.  When  the  fiill  period  of  its 
growth  is  attained,  it  retires  under  the  sand ;  spins  with  its  anus  a  silken  co- 
coon ;  remains  a  chrysalis  a  few  weeks ;  and  then  breaks  forth  a  four*winged 
insect,  resembling,  as  before  observed,  the  dragon-fly  both  in-  appearance 
and  manners,  and  preying,  in  like  manner,  on  moths,  butterflies,  and  other 
insects.^ 

The  larva  of  Afyrmeleon  FonmcaUo  is  not  the  only  insect  which  avails 
itself  of  a  trap  for  obtaining  its  prey.  A  plan  in  most  respects  similar  is 
adopted  by  that  of  a  fly  {Liptu  VemitiSro),  in  form  somewnat  resembling 
the  common  flesh  maggot.  This  also  digs  a  funnel-shaped  cavitv  in  loose 
earth  or  sand,  but  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  width  than  that  of  ilf.  JW- 
wneaico,  and  excavated  not  by  regular  circles,  but  by  throwing  out  the 
earth  obliquely  on  all  sides.  When  its  trap  is  finished,  it  stretches  itself 
near  the  bottom,  remaining  stiff  and  without  motion  like  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  the  last  segment  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
point  of  support  in  the  struggles  which  it  often  necessarily  has  with 
vigorous  pre^.  The  moment  an  insect  falls  into  the  pit&ll,  the  larva 
writhes  itself  round  it  like  a  serpent,  transfixes  it  with  its  mandibles,  and 
aucks  iu  juices  at  its  ease.  If  the  insect  escapes,  the  Uurva  casts  above  it 
jets  of  sand  with  surprising  rapidity.* 

lam,  &c 
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HABITATIONS  OF  INSECTS. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  civifisation  and  intellectoat  progress  of  a 
newly  discovered  people,  we  usually  pay  attention  to  their  buildings,  and 
other  proofs  of  architectural  skill.  If  we  find  them,  like  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  without  other  abodes  than  natural  ca- 
verns or  miserable  penthouses  of  bark,  we  at  once  regard  them  as  the  most 
ignorant  and  unhumanised  of  their  race.  If,  like  the  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Isles,  they  have  advanced  a  step  further,  and  enjoy  houses  formed  of 
timber,  thatched  with  leaves,  and  furnished  with  utensils  of  different  kinds, 
we  are  inclined  to  place  them  considerably  higher  in  the  scale.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  ancient  Mexico,  we  discover  a  nation  inhabiting  towns, 
containing  stone  houses,  regularly  disposed  into  streets,  we  do  not  hesitate 
without  other  inquiry  to  decide  that  it  must  have  been  civilised  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  And  if  it  were  to  chance  that  some  future  Park  in 
Africa' should  stumble  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  city,  where,  in  addition  to 
these  proofs  of  science,  every  building  was  constructed  on  just  geometrical 
and  architectural  principles  ;  where  the  materials  were  so  employed  as  to 
unite  strength  with  lightness,  and  a  confined  site  so  artfully  occupied  as  to 
obtain  spacious  svmmetrical  apartments,  we  should  eagerly  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sigh  over  the  remains  of  a  race  whose  in- 
tellectual advances  we  should  infer  with  certainty  were  not  inferior  to 
our  own. 

Were  we  by  the  same  test  to  estimate  thesagacity  of  the  difibrent  classes 
of  animals^  we  should,  beyond  alt  doubt,  assign  the  highest  place  to  insects, 
which,  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  leave  alt  the  rest  far  behind. 
The  nests  of  birds,  from  the  rook's  rude  assemblage  of  sticks  to  the  pensile 
dwellings  of  the  tailor  bird,  wonderful  as  they  doubtless  are,  are  indis- 
putably eclipsed  by  the  structures  formed  by  many  insects ;  and  the  regular 
villages  of  the  beaver,  by  far  the  most  sagacious  architect  amongst  qua- 
drupeds, must  yield  the  palm  to  a  wasps'  nest.  Yon  will  think  me  here 
guilty  of  exaggeration,  and  that,  blinded  by  my  attachment  to  a  favourite 
pursuit,  I  am  elevating  the  little  objects,  which  I  wish  to  recommend  to 
your  study,  to  a  rank  beyond  their  just  claim.  So  far,  however,  am  I 
from  being  conscious  of  any  such  prejudice,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go 
further,  and  assert  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  the  work  of  man,  are 
not  more  wonderful  for  their  size  and  solidity  than  are  the  structures  built 
by  some  insects. 

To  describe  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  mv  present  object :  and 
that  some  method  may  be  observed,  I  shall  in  this  letter  describe  the 
habitations  of  insects  living  in  a  state  of  solitude,  and  built  each  by  a 
single  architect ;  and  in  a  subsequent  one,  those  of  insects  living  in  so- 

a  3 
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cieties,  buih  b^  the  united  labours  of  many.  The  former  class  may  be 
conveniently  subdivided  into  habitations  built  by  the  parent  insect,  not  for 
its  own  use,  but  for  the  convenience  of  its  future  young ;  and  those  which 
are  formed  by  the  insect  that  inhabits  them  for  its  own  accommodation. 
To  the  first  I  shall  now  call  your  attention. 

• 

The  solitary  insects  which'  construct  habitations  for  thdr  future  young 
without  any  view  to  their  own  accommodation,  chiefly  belong  to  the  order 
Hynienopteray  and  are  principally  different  species  of  wild  bees  and  wasps. 
Of  these  the  most  simple  are  built  by  CoUetes^  tuccincta,Jbdiens,  &c.  The 
situation  which  the  parent  bee  chooses,  is  either  the  dry  earth  of  a  bank, 
or  the  vacuities  of  stone  walls  cemented  with  earth  instead  of  mortar. 
Having  excavated  a  cylinder  about  two  inches  in  depth,  running  usually 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  bee  occupies  it  with  three  or  four  cells  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  one  sixth  broad,  shaped  like  a  thimble,  the  end  of 
one  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  another.  The  substance  of  which  these  cells 
are  formed  is  two  or  three  layers  of  a  silky  membrane,  composed  of  a  kind 
of  glue  secreted  by  the  animal,  resembling  gold-beater's  leaf^  but  much 
finer,  and  so  thin  and  transparent  that  the  colour  of  an  included  object 
may  be  seen  through  -them.  As  soon  as  one  cell  is  completed,  the  bee 
deposits  an  egs  within,  and  nearly  fills  it  with  a  paste  composed  of  pollen 
and  honey ;  which  havine  done,  she  proceeds  to  form  another  cell,  storing 
it  in  like  manner  until  the  whole  is  finished,  when  she  carefully  stops  up 
the  mouth  of  the  orifice  with  earth.  Our  countryman  Grew  seems  to 
have  found  a  series  of  these  nests  in  a  singular  situation — the  middle  of 
the  pith  of  an  old  elder  branch — in  which  they  were  placed  lengthwise 
one  after  another  with  a  thin  boundary  between  each.* 

Cells  composed  of  a  similar  membranaceous  substance,  but  placed  in  a 
different  situation,  are  constructed  by  AnUttduim  manicatum,^  This  gay 
insect  does  not  excavate  holes  for  their  reception,  but  phices  them  in  the 
cavities  of  old  trees,  or  of  any  other  object  that  suits  its  purpose.  Sir 
Thomas  CuUum  discovered  the  nest  of  one  in  the  inside  of  the  lock  of  a 
garden -gate,  in  which  I  have  also  since  twice  found  them.  It  should 
seem,  however,  that  such  situations  would  be  too  cold  for  the  grubs  with- 
out a  coating  of  some  non-conducting  substance.  The  parent  bee,  there- 
fore, afler  having  constructed  the  cells,  laid  an  egg  in  each,  and  filled  them 
with  a  store  of  suitable  food,  plasters  them  with  a  covering  of  vermiform 
masses,  apparently  composed  of  honey  and  pollen  s  and  having  done  this, 
aware,  long  before  Count  Rumford*s  experiments,  what  materials  conduct 
heat  most  slowly,  she  attacks  the  woolly  leaves  of  Stachys  lanatOj  Jgro- 
ftemma  coronana^  and  similar  plants,  and  with  her  mandibles  industriously 
scrapes  off  the  wool,  which  with  her  fore*legs  she  rolls  into  a  little  ball 
and  carries  to  her  nest.  This  wool  she  sticks  upon  the  plaster  that 
covers  her  cells,  and  thus  closely  envelops  them  with  a  warm  coating  ot 
down,  impervious  to  every  change  of  temperature.^ 

I  MeHUa.  *.  i.  K. 

>  Graw's  BariiUt  of  Grt$ham  Colkge,  154.  Kirby,  Mon.  Ap,  AngL  L  131.  He- 
&to.*.  a. 

s  Curtis,  Bnt.  Ent  t  61. 

^  3f<m.  Ap,  AngL  L 178.  ApU.  **.  c.  2.  «.  From  later  observations  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  these  cells  may  poeaibly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hamble  bee,  be  in  fact 
formed  by  tfas  larva  previously  to  beoooiiiig  a  papa,  after  having  eatea  the  provisioa 
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The  bee  last  described  may  be  said  to  exercise  tbe  trade  of  a  chthitr. 
Another  numerous  %mily  would  be  more  properly  compared  to  carpenters^ 
boring  with  incredible  labour  out  of  the  solid  wood  long  cylindrical  tubes, 
and  dividing  them  into  various  cells.  A^nongst  these,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  Xylocopa  ^  viotacea,  a  large  speciesj  a  native  of  middle  and 
southern  Europe,  distinguished  by  beautiful  wings  of  a  deep  violet  colour, 
and  found  commonly  in  gardens,  in  the  upright  putrescent  espaliers  or 
vine-props  of  which,  and  occasionally  in  the  garden  seats«  doors,  and 
window-shutters,  she  makes  her  nest»  In  the  beginning  of  springs  after 
repeated  and  careful  surveys,  she  fixes  upon  a  piece  of  wood  suitable  for 
her  purpose,  and  with  her  strong  mandibles  begins  the  process  of  boring. 
First  proceeding  obliquely  downwards,  she  soon  points  her  course  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  wood,  and  at  length  with  unwearied 
exertion  forms  a  cylindrical  hole  or  tunnel  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  logg  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Sometimes*  where  the  diameter  will 
adroit  of  it,  three  or  four  of  these  pipes,  nearly  parallel  with  each  other, 
are  bored  in  the  same  piece.  Herculean  as  this  task,  which  is  the  labour 
of  several  days,  appearsi  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  our  industrious  bee 
cheerfully  undertakes.  As  yet  she  has  completed  but  the  shell  of  the 
destined  habitation  of  her  offspring ;  each  of  which,  to  the  number  of  ten 
or  twelve,  will  require  a  separate  and  distinct  apartment.  How,  you  will 
ask,  is  she  to  form  these?  With  what  materials  can  she  construct  the 
floors  and  ceilings  ?  Why  truly  Qod  **  doth  instruct  her  to  discretion 
and  doth  teach  her."  In  excavating  her  tunnel  she  has  detached  a  large 
quantity  of  fibres,  which  lie  on  the  ground  like  a  heap  of  saw-dust*  This 
material  supplies  all  her  wants.  Having  deposited  an  egg  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  along  with  the  requisite  store  of  pollen  and  honey,  she 
next,  at  the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  (which  is  the  depth 
of  each  cell),  constructs  of  particles  of  the  saw-dust  glued  together,  and 
also  to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  what  may  be  called  an  annular  stage  or 
scaffolding.  When  this  is  sufficiently  hardened,  its  interior  edge  affords 
support  for  a  second  ring  of  the  same  materials,  and  thus  the  ceiling  is 
gradually  formed  of  these  concentric  circles,  till  there  remains  only  a 
small  orifice  in  its  centre,  which  is  also  closed  with  a  circular  mass  of 
agglutinated  particles  of  saw-dust.  When  this  partition,  which  serves  as 
the  ceiling  of  the  first  cell  and  the  flooring  of  the  second,  is  finished,  it 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown*piece«  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  as 
many  concentric  circles  as  the  animal  has  made  pauses  in  her  labour. 
One  cell  being  finished,  she  proceeds  to  another,  which  she  furnishes  and 
completes  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  she  has  divided  her 
whole  tunnel  into  ten  or  twelve  apartments. 

Here,  if  you  have  followed  me  in  this  detail  with  the  interest  which  I 
wish  it  to  inspire,  a  auery  will  suggest  itself.  It  will  strike  you  that  such 
a  laborious  undertaking  as  the  constructing  and  furnishing  these  cells 
cannot  be  the  work  of  one  or  even  of  two  cbys.    Considering  that  every 


of  pollen  and  honey  with  which  the  parent  bee  had  snrroonded  it    The  vermicalar 
shape,  however,  of  the  masses  with  which  the  cases  are  surrounded  does  not  seem 
easily  reconcileable  with  this  supposition,  unless  they  are  considered  as  the  excre- 
ment of  the  larva. 
»  ApiM.  ••.  d.  2.  A  K. 
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cell  requires  a  store  or  honey  and  pollen,  not  to  be  collected  but  with 
long  toil,  and  that  a  considerable  interval  must  be  s]>ent  in  agglutinating 
tlie  floorH  ol"  eath.  it  will  be  very  obvious  to  you  tbat  the  last  effi  in  the 
last  cell  nin^t  be  laid  many  dLijs  after  the  first.  We  are  certain,  theretbre, 
tbat  thu  first  t^  will  becomi;  a  grub,  and  consequently  a  perfect  bee, 
many  daya  before  the  last.  What  then  becomes  of  it  f  you  will  ask.  It 
is  impossible  that  it  should  make  ils  escape  through  eleven  superin- 
cumbent  cells  without  destroying  the  inmiiitLire  tenants  ;  and  it  seems 
equally  impossible  tbat  it  should  remain  patiently  in  confinement  below 
them  until  they  are  all  disclosed.  This  dilemoia  our  heaven-taught  ar* 
chitect  bu  provided  against.  With  forethought  never  enough  to  be 
admired  she  has  out  constructed  ber  tunnel  with  one  opening  only,  but  at 
the  further  end  has  pierced  oaoffer  orifice,  a  kind  of  tack  door,  through 
which  the  insects  produced  by  the  first-laid  eggs  successively  eme^  into 
day.  In  fact,  all  tne  young  bees,  even  ilie  uppermost,  go  out  by  this  road  ; 
for,  by  an  exquisite  inslinot.  each  ^ruli.  when  about  to  become  a  pupa, 
places  itself  in  Its  cell  with  its  henil  downw^ds,  and  thus  is  necessitated, 
when  arrived  at  ite  last  aiatc,  to  pierci-  its  cell-in  this  direction.' 

Ceraliiia  aibUabria  of  iipinole,  who  li^i->  i^jvcii  an  interesting  account  of  its 
manners,  forms  its  cell  u[Hm  the  geiR-i  :il  j>i:>ii  of  the  bee  just  described,  but, 
more  economical  of  hibour,  chooses  a  brunch  of  briar  or  bramble,  in  the  pith 
of  which  she  eseasnies  a  canal  about  a  foot  long,  and  one  line,  or  some- 
times more  in  diamcier,  with  from  eight  to  twelve  cells  separated  from 
each  other  by  partitions  of  pariicle^i  of  pith  glued  together' ;  and  from  the 
dead  sticks  of  the  'aine  plants,  in  which  they  had  formed  (heir  cells  in  a 
similar  way,  MM.  Dufoiir  and  Perns  have  bred  in  the  sandy  district  of  the 
Landet  in  the  soutli-weat  of  France  not  fewer  than  twelve  distinct  spedes 
of  wild  bees  and  other  H^menoplera,  namely,  four  species  of  Oimia,  two 
of  Ceraliim,  three  of  CMtfrtrrui,  two  of  Soieniat,  and  Dypoxi/lim  jigului, 
besides  fifteen  qude*  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera  of  the  genera  Stelit,  Pra- 
topii.  Ichneumon,  Chrjfiii,  &r.,  making  in  all  twenty -seven  species  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects  obtBiDed  from  this  prulilic  habitat,  for  which,  too,  they  were 
indebted  for  very  rare  insects,  which  they  had  never  before  met  with,' 
Mr,  TUvl  aites  has  been  also  very  successful  in  obtaining  Hymenoptera  from 
this  source,  having  bred  from  dead  bramble  sticks  found  near  Bristol  HyUsut 
aimalaru  and  a  new  species,  Cetatinn  albilairU  Sp.  cyanea  K.,  Otmia  teaco- 
■metana,  li/iipiine  levipi-t,  Cemonus  vtdcoloT,  Spilomena  Tmglodytet,  a  new 
species  of  Tiyp-w/liin,  and  an  unascertained  one  of  Cladius,  besides  seven 
species  of  pai'asilic  llyiiifnojiler;!,  including  Stelit  minula,  Cin/iis  cuoneo, 
Hedyehritm  iiur/iluM,  Cri/iilii<  beUotta,  and  three  other  IchneumonidEe,  in 
all,  sixteen  spttics.^tVnijn  tibiaiit,  which  M.  Perns  eays  is  parasitic  on 
Hi iiienu|itera residing  in  bramble-slieks  (Ann.  Soc.  Eiil.de Fratice,ix.  4l)7,), 
has  been  aUu  fuunti  in  this  habitat  near  Bristol  by  Thomas  Lighton,  Esq. 

Such  are  the  curious  haWtations  of  the  carpenter  bees  and  their 
ansloguea.  Next  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  not  less  interesting  struc- 
tures of  aiintber  group  of  bees,  which  carry  on  the  trade  o(  matvns(_Mrga- 
chiie  mii'iirio),  building  their  aoliJ  houses"  solely  of  ardficial  atone.  The 
first  step  of  Che  mother  bee  is  to  ii\  upon  a  proper  situation  for  the  future 

'  Reaum. -vi.  39  — S2.    Mm.  Ap.  Anal.  i.  I8»,    Apis,  ",■.  2.3. 

1  Ann.  du  Mm.  s.  23R. 

»  JliJ..  Sbc.  £■"(.  (Je  Franct,  ix.  1  —  i3. 
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mansions  of  her  oflTspring.  For  this  she  usually  selects  an  angle,  sheltered 
by  any  projection,  on  the  south  side  of  a  stone  wall.  Her  next  care  is  to 
provide  materials  for  the  structure.  The  chief  of  these  is  sand,  which  she 
carefully  selects  grain  by  grain  from  such  as  contains  some  mixture  of  earth. 
These  grains  she  glues  together  with  her  viscid  saliva  into  masses  Ahe  size 
of  small  shot,  and  transports  by  means  of  her  jaws  to  the  site  of  her  castle.^ 
With  a  number  of  these  masses,  which  are  the  artificial  stone  of  which  her 
building  is  to  be  composed,  united  by  a  cement  preferable  to  ours,  she  first 
forms  tlie  basis  or  foundation  of  the  whole.  Next  she  raises  the  walls  of  a 
cell,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and,  before  its 
orifice  is  closed,  in  form  resembles  a  thimble.  This,  af^er  depositing  an  egg 
and  a  supply  of  honey  and  pollen,  she  covers  in,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  second,  which  she  finishes  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  whole  num- 
ber, which  varies  from  four  to  eight,  is  completed.  The  vacuities  between 
the  cells,  which  are  not  placed  in  any  regular  order,  some  being  parallel  to  the 
wall,  others  perpendicular  to  it,  and  others  inclined  to  it  at  different  angles, 
this  laborious  architect  fills  up  with  the  same  material  of  which  the  cells 
are  composed,  and  then  bestows  upon  the  whole  group  a  common  cover- 
ing of  coarser  grains  of  sand.  The  form  of  the  whole  nest,  which  when 
finished  is  a  solid  mass  of  stone  so  hard  as  not  to  be  easily  penetrated  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  is  an  irregular  oblong  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sand, 
and  to  a  casual  observer  more  resembling  a  splash  of  mud  than  an  artificial 
structure.  These  bees  sometimes  are  more  economical  of  their  labour,  and 
repair  old  nests,  for  -the  possession  of  which  they  have  very  desperate  com- 
bats. One  would  have  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  castle  so  foi^^ified 
might  defy  the  attacks  of  every  insect  marauder.  Yet  an  Ichneumon  and 
a  l^tle  (Clerui  aptarhu)  both  contrive  to  introduce  their  eggs  into  the 
cells,  and  the  larvae  proceeding  from  them  devour  their  inhabitants.' 

Other  bees  of  the  same  group  with  that  last  described  use  different 
materials  in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  Some  employ  fine  earth  made 
into  a  kind  of  mortar  with  gluten.  Another  (Osrma^  carulesceru)^  as  we 
learn  from  De  Oeer,  forms  its  nest  of  ai^Uaceous  earth  mixed  with  chalk, 
upon  stone  walls,  and  sometimes  probably  nidificates  in  chalk  [iits.  O. 
hicormsj  according  to  Reaumur,  selects  the  hollows  of  large  stones  for  the 
rite  of  its  dwelling;  but  in  England  seems  to  prefer  rotten  posts  and 
palings,  in  which  it  bores  upwards,  and  then  forms  the  partitions  of  its  cells 
of  clay  and  sand  glued  together.  One  species  of  this  genus  (O.  gaUarum) 
saves  itself  trouble  by  placing  its  cells  in  an  abandoned  gall  of  the  oak,  and 

^  Reaumar  plausibly  supposes  that  it  has  been  from  observing  this  bee  thas 
loaded  that  the  tale  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  of  the  hive-bee's  ballasting 
itielf  with  a  bit  of  stone  previously  to  flying  home  in  a  high  wind,  has  arisen. 

>  Reaum.  vi.  57—88.  Moru  Ap,  Augl.  L  179.  According  to  M.  Goureau,  Reaumur 
and  succeeding  entomologists  have  always  confounded  under  MegachUe  muraria  two 
▼erv  distinct  species,  l^e  first,  which  he  considers  the  true  one,  constructs  its  nest 
in  April,  —  selecting  the  exposed  surface  of  a  rock,  stone,  or  wall  (not  an  angle), 
and  pre^rring  solitary  places  distant  both  from  the  noise  of  the  abode  of  man  and 
from  the  habitations  of  its  own  tribe ;  whereas  the  other,  which  does  not  begin  its 
nest  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  always  places  it  in  the  angle  of  some 
wall  or  pilaster,  &c.  of  a  building,  seeming  to  prefer  inhabited  houses  and  to  be  near 
others  of  its  species,  close  to  whose  nests  it  often  places  its  own.  {Ann,  Soe,  Ent 
de  France^  ix.  118.) 

»  ApiM.  ••.  c.  2.  a.  K. 
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others  select,  with  the  like  object,  empty  snail-shells.'  One  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  some  of  these  insects  is,  that  they  conceal  the  place  where 
their  cells  are  situated  with  some  extraneous  material.  Thus  O.  gaiiwwam 
hides  the  galls  it  has  adopted  by  glueing  round  them  oak  leaves,  and  a 
species  which  M.  Goureau  conceives  to  be  O.  bicolor  employed  a  whole  day 
in  arranging  over  the  mouth  (as  he  supposes)  of  its  cell  pieces  of  graas 
about  two  inches  long,  in  a  conical  or  tent-like  form' :  and  that  this  species 
employs  this  material  for  some  purpose  connected  with  its  nest  is  confirmed 
b^  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  observed  a  female  for  a  considerable  time,  fetching 
similar  pieces  of  grass,  and  laying  them  over  a  snail -shell,  where  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  she  had  formed  her  cells.  Unfortunately  neither 
M.  Ooureau  nor  Mr.  Thwsdtes  could  pursue  their  observations,  not  having 
been  able  the  following  day  to  find  any  trace  of  the  labours  they  had  ob- 
served on  that  preceding. 

The  works  thus  far  described  require  in  general  less  genius  than  labour 
and  patience  :  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  nests  of  the  last  tribe  of  arti* 
ficers  amongst  wild  bees,  to  which  I  shall  advert — the  hangers  of  tapestry, 
or  upholsterers — those  which  line  the  boles  excavated  in  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  their  young  with  an  elegant  coating  of  flowers  or  of  leaves. 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  Megachile  '  Papaveris,  a  species 
whose  manners  have  been  admirably  described  by  Reaumur.     This  little 
bee,  as  though  fascinated  with  the  colour  most  attractive  to  our  eyes,  in- 
variably chooses  for  the  hangings  of  her  apartments  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet,  selecting  for  its  material  the  petals  of  the  wild  poppy,  which  she 
dexterously  cuts  into  the  proper  form.    Her  first  process  is  to  excavate  in 
some  pathway  a  burrow,  cylindrical  at  the  entrance,  but  swelled  out  below 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.   Having  polished  the  walb  of  this  little 
apartment,  she  next  flies  to  a  neighbouring  field,  cuts  out  oval  portions  of 
tne  flowers  of  poppies,  seizes  them  between  her  le^  and  returns  with  them 
to  her  cell;  and  though  separated  from  the  wrinkled  petal  of  a  half- 
expanded  flower,  she  knows  now  to  straighten  their  folds,  and,  if  too  lai^ 
to  fit  them  for  her  purpose  by  cutting  off*  the  superfluous  parts.    Beginning 
at  the  bottom,  she  overlays  the  walls  of  her  mansion  with  this  brilliant 
tapestry,  extending  it  also  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the  margin 
or  the  orifice.    The  bottom  is  rendered  warm  by  three  or  four  coats,  and 
the  sides  have  never  less  than  two.    The  little  upholsterer,  having  com- 
pleted the  hangings  of  her  apartment,  next  filb  it  with  pollen  and  honey  to 
the  height  of  about  half  an  mch ;  then,  after  committing  an  egg  to  it,  she 
wraps  over  the  poppy  lining  so  that  even  the  roof  may  be  of  this  material, 
and  lastly  closes  its  mouth  with  a  small  hillock  of  earth.^   The  great  depth 
of  the  cell  compared  with  the  space  which  the  single  egg  and  the  accom- 
panying food  deposited  in  it  occupy  deserves  particular  notice.    This  is  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  the  remaining  two  inches  and  a  half 
being  subsequently  filled  with  earth. — When  jrou  next  favour  me  with  a 
visit,  I  can  show  you  the  cells  of  this  interesting  insect,  as  yet  unknown  to 
British  entomologists,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kiniiness  of  M. 
Latreille,  who  first  scientifically  described  the  species.' 
MegackUe  ccnhmcularii^  M,  Wilhtghbiella,  and  other  species  o(  the  same 

1  Westwood,  Mod.  CUm.  of  Ins.  ii.  274. 

•  Ann.  SocEni.  dsFradee,  ix.  123.  >  Apis.  *  ^  a  2.  «.  K. 
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family,  like  the  preceding,  cover  the  walls  of  their  cells  with  a  coating  of 
leaves,  but  are  content  with  a  more  sober  colour,  generally  selecting  for 
their  hangings  the  leaves  of  trees,  especially  of  the  rose,  whence  they  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Uaf^cuitsr  bees.  They  differ  also  from 
M,  Papaveris  in  excavating  longer  burrows,  and  filling  them  with  several 
thimble-shaped  cells  composed  of  portions  of  leaves  so  curiously  convo- 
luted, that,  if  we  were  ignorant  in  what  school  they  have  been  tausht  to 
construct  them,  we  should  never  credit  their  being  the  work  of  an  insect. 
Their  entertaining  history,  so  long  ago  as  1670,  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  countrymen  Ray,  iSster,  Wtllughby,  and  Sir  Edward  King ;  but 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete  account  of  their  procedures  to 
Reauonur. 

The  mother-bee  first  excavates  a  cylindrical  hole  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  either  in  the  ground  or  in  the  trunk  of  a 
rotten  willow-tree,  or  occasionally  in  other  decaying  wood.  This  cavity 
she  fills  with  six  or  seven  cells  wholly  composed  of  portions  of  leaf,  of  the 
shape  of  a  thimble,  the  convex  end  of  one  closely  fitting  into  the  open  end 
of  another.  Her  first  process  is  to  form  the  exterior  coating,  which  is  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  pieces  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest,  and  of  an 
oval  form.  The  second  coating  is  formed  of  portions  of  equal  size,  narrow  at 
one  end,  but  gradually  widening  towards  the  other,  where  the  width  equals 
half  the  lengu.  One  side  of  these  pieces  is  the  serrate  margin  of  the  leaf 
from  which  it  was  taken,  which,  as  the  pieces  are  made  to  lap  one  over  the 
other,  is  kept  on  the  outside,  and  that  which  has  been  cut  within.  The 
little  animal  now  forms  a  third  coating  of  similar  materials,  I  he  middle  of 
which,  as  the  most  skilful  workman  would  do  in  similar  circumstances, 
she  places  over  tl^e  margins  of  those  that  form  the  first  tube,  thus  covering 
and  strengthening  the  junctures.  Repeating  the  same  process,  she  gives  a 
fourth  and  sometimes  a  fifUi  coating  to  her  nest,  taking  care,  at  the  closed 
end  or  narrow  extremity  of  the  cell,  to  bend  the  leaves  so  as  to  form  a 
convex  termination.  Having  thus  finished  a  cell,  her  next  business  is  to 
fill  it  to  within  half  a  line  of  the  orifice  with  a  rose-coloured  conserve  com- 
posed of  honey  and  pollen,  usually  collected  from  the  flowers  of  thistles  ; 
and  then  having  deposited  her  egg,  she  closes  the  orifice  with  three  pieces 
of  leaf  so  exactly  circular,  that  a  pair  of  compasses  could  not  define 
their  margin  with  more  truth  ;  and  comciding  so  precisely  with  the  walls  of 
the  cell,  as  to  be  retained  in  their  situation  merely  by  the  nicety  of  their 
adaptation.  After  this  covering  is  fitted  in,  there  remaips  Still  a  concavity 
which  receives  the  convex  end  of  the  succeeding  cell;  and  in  this* manner 
the  indefatigable  little  animal  proceeds  until  she  has  completed  the  six 
or  seven  cells  which  compose  her  cylinder. 

The  process  which  one  of  these  bees  employs  in  cutting  the  pieces  of 
leaf  that  compose  her  nest  is  worthy  of  attention.  Nothing  can  be  more 
expeditious :  she  is  not  longer  about  it  than  we  should  be  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  After  hovering  for  some  moments  over  a  rose-bush,  as  if  to  recon- 
noitre the  ground,  the  bee  alights  upon  the  leaf  which  she  has  selected,  usually 
taking  her  station  upon  its  edge,  so  that  the  margin  passes  between  her 
legs.  With  her  strong  mandibles  she  cuts  without  intermission  in  a  curve 
line,  so  as  to  detach  a  triangular  portion.  When  this  hangs  by  the  last 
fibre,  lest  its  weight  should  carry  her  to  tlie  ground,  she  balances  her 
little  wings  for  flight,  and  the  very  moment  it  parts  from  the  leaf  flies  off 
with  it  in  triumph ;  the  detached  portion  remaining  bent  between  her  legs 
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in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  her  body.  Thus,  without  rule  or  coropaaaes 
do  these  diminutive  creatures  mete  out  the  materials  of  thdr  won  into 
portions  of  an  ellipse,  into  ovals  or  circles,  accurately  accommodating  the 
dimensions  of  the  several  piecek  of  each  figure  to  each  other.  What  other 
architect  could  carry  impressed  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory  the  entire 
idea  of  the  edifice  which  he  has  to  erect,  and,  destitute  of  square  or  plumb- 
line,  cut  out  his  materials  in  their  exact  dimensions  without  making  a 
single  mistake  ?  Yet  this  is  what  our  little  bee  invariably  does.  So  hr 
are  human  art  and  reason  excelled  by  the  teaching  of  the  Almighty.^ 

Other  insects  besides  bees  construct  habitations  of  different  kinds  lor 
their  young,  as  various  species  of  burrowing  wasps  {Fostoret),  Geohnpet^ 
&c.,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  cylindrical  excavations  that  become  the 
abode  of  the  future  larvae.  In  the  procedures  of  most  of  these,  nothing 
worth  particularising  occurs  ;  but  one  species,  called  by  Reaumur  the 
mason-wasp  (Odynerut  murariut),  referred  to  in  a  former  letter,  works 
upon  so  singular  a  plan,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over  in  silence, 
especially  as  these  nests  may  be  found  in  this  country  in  most  sandy  banks 
exposed  to  the  sun.  This  insect  bores  a  cylindrical  cavity  from*  two  to 
three  inches  deep,  in  hard  sand  which  its  mandibles  alone  would  be 
scarcely  capable  of  penetrating,  were  it  not  provided  with  a  slightly  gluti- 
nous liquor  which  it  pours  out  of  its  mouth,  that,  like  the  vinegiOr  with 
which  Hannibal  softened  the  Alps,  acts  upon  the  cement  of  the  sand,  and 
renders  the  separation  of  the  grains  easy  to  the  double  pickaxe  with  which 
our  little  pioneer  is  furnished.  But  the  most  remarkaole  circumstance  is 
the  mode  m  which  it  disposes  of  the  excavated  materials.  Instead  of  throw- 
ing them  at  random  on  a  heap,  it  carefully  forms  them  into  tittle  oblong 
pellets,  and  arranges  them  round  the  entrance  of  the  hole  so  as  to  form  a 
tunnel,  which,  when  the  excavation  is  completed,  is  often  not  less  than 
two  or  three  inches  in  length.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  height  this  tun- 
nel is  upright,  but  towards  the  top  it  bends  into  a  curve,  always,  however, 
retaining  its  cylindrical  form.  Tne  little  masses  are  so  attached  to  each 
other  in  this  cylinder  as  to  leave  numerous  vacuities  between  them,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  filagree>work.  You  will  readily  divine  that  the 
excavated  hole  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  an  egg,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose the  external  tunnel  is  meant  is  not  so  apparent.  One  use,  and  pernaps 
the  most  important,  would  seem  to  be  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
artful  Ichneumons,  Ckrysidat  &c.,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  insinuate 
their  parasitic  young  into  the  nests  of  other  insects :  it  may  render  their 
access  fo  the  nest  more  difficult ;  they  may  dread  to  enter  into  so  long 
and  dark  a  defile.  I  have  seen,  however,  more  than  once  a  Cktysit  come 
out  of  these  tunnels.  That  its  use  is  only  temporary  is  plain  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  insect  employs  the  whole  fabric,  when  its  egg  is  laid 
and  store  of  food  procured,  in  filling  up  the  remaining  vacuity  of  the  hole ; 
taking  down  the  pellets,  which  are  very  conveniently  at  hand,  and  placing 
them  m  it  until  the  entrance  is  filled.*  —  Latreille  informs  us  that  a  nearly 
similar  tunnel,  but  composed  of  grains  of  earth,  is  built  at  the  entrance  of 
its  cell  by  a  bee  of  his  family  ofpioneert^ 

The  habitations  hitherto  described  are  used  simply  as  an  abode  for  the 
future  larva  springing  from  the  egg  deposited  in  them  by  the  parent  female, 
and  as  a  storehouse  for  its  food;  but  m  another  class  of  insect  halutations 

1  Resam.  vi.  971—24.    Man.  Ap.  AngL  i.  157.    ^pu.  *^  c.  2.  «. 

>  Eeaom.  vL  251  —  257.  t  xxvL  f.  1.  «  Lctr.  FowrmU,  419. 
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the  house  itself  serves  both  for  the  protection  of  the  occupant  and  also  for 
its  subsistence,  the  larva  eating  the  inner  portion  of  its  very  walls. 

-  This  is  the  case  with  the  habitations  constructed  for  their  future  larvae 
by  the  beautiful  weevils  or  long-snouted  beetles  of  the  genera  RhjfnchUet, 
AtielabuSj  and  Apoderut,  which  consist  of  the  whole,  or  more  commonly  a 
part,  of  a  leaf  or  the  tree  on  which  they  are  to  feed,  rolled  up  with  great 
art  by  the  mother  into  a  sort  of  cylinder  sometimes  resembling  a  little 
horn,  and  at  others  a  wallet  more  or  less  elongated,  thus  giving  a  singular 
appearance  to  the  leaves  so  treated,  which,  wnile  their  Imsal  portion  re- 
tains its  usual  form,  have  their  extremities  metamorphosed  into  these  odd- 
looking  appendages.    A  very  interesting  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  nests  are  constructed  has  been  lately  given  by  M.  Huber  of  Geneva  ^, 
who  has  detailed  the  procedures  of  RhynckHet  Bacchus  with  the  leaves 
of  the  vine,  of  i?.  PopuU  with  those  of  the  poplar,  of  R,  BetuUs  with 
those  of  the  beech   and  birch,  of  Apoderus  Coryli  with  those  of  the 
hazel,  and  of  Aitekdnu  Cvrcu&onoidet  with  those  of  the  oak,  of  which  last, 
as  more  fully  described  by  M.  Qoureau,  I  will  give  you  a  short  account. 
The  female  having  deposited  a  single  egg,  which  adheres  by  its  natural 
gluten,  near  the  mid-rib  of  the  end  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  she  hai 
selected,  passes  to  the  under  sur&ce,  and  slightly  but  repeatedly  gnaws 
with  her  small  jaws  both  the  mid-rib  and  epidermis  in  every  part  until 
both  are  rendered  perfectly  pliable.    If  the  leaf  be  a  small  one,  she  treats 
the  whole  of  it  in  this  way  and  rolls  up  the  whole ;  if  a  large  one,  she  thus 
prepares  only  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  it,  and  cuts  it  across,  all  except 
the  mid-rib,  with  her  jaws  at  the  proper  point,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient 
extent  of  phable  leaf  for  her  operations.     Her  next  business  is  to  roll  up 
this  termmal  portion  of  the  leaf,  in  effecting  which  she  thus  proceeds. 
First  she  folds  it  together  longitudinally  so  as  to  cover  her  egg,  the  mid- 
rib forming  one  edge  of  the  folded  part,  and  its  marginal  serratures  the 
other.     Next  she  places  herself  at  a  right  angle  with  the  mid-rib,  towards 
which  her  tail  is  directed  while  her  head  points  to  the  serratures ;  and  fix- 
ing the  claws  of  her  two  hind  left  legs  into  the  leaf,  she  emplovs  those  of 
the  two  hind  right  legs  to  pull  the  point  of  it  toward  her ;  and  by  a  repe- 
tition of  these  manoeuvres,  not  easily  described,  she  at  last  succeeds  in 
rolling  the  whole  into  a  little  cylinder  having  at  one  end  the  mid-rib  whose 
spirals  there  resemble  those  of  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  and  at  the 
other,  which  is  of  a  less  regular  shape,  the  serratures  of  the  leaf,  so  pushed 
in  by  means  of  her  trunk  and  fore-Ws  as  to  retain  the  whole  in  its  cylin- 
drical form.    The  larva  proceeding  from  the  egg  thus  deposited  towards 
the  end  of  May  is  hatched  early  in  June,  and  never  quits  the  habitation 
which  its  provident  and  truly  laborious  mother  (for  each  egg  requires  its 
separate  leaf  and  the  long  process  above  described)  has  prepared  for  it, 
eating  in  succession  the  different  rolls  of  its  cylinder,  till  it  has  attained  its 
full  erowth.* 

under  this  head,  too,  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  the  very  sin- 
gular habitations  of  the  larvae  of  the  Linnean  genus  Cymps^  the  gall-fly, 
though  they  can  with  no  propriety  be  said  to  be  cotutru^cd  by  the  mother, 
who,  provided  with  an  instrument  as  potent  as  an  enchanter's  wand,  has 

I  MSmcnre$  de  la  SoeUt^  de  Phynqiu  ei  d'Hirtoire  NaiwrtlU  dt  Geneve,  viii.  2ine 
partie,  1839,  quoted  by  M.  Goureao,  Ann,  Soc,  Ent,  de  Francet  x.  31. 
>  Ann.  8oc,  Ent,  de  France,  z.  21  —  27. 
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but  to  pierce  the  site  of  the  foundation,  and  commodious  apartments,  as  it 
by  magic,  spring  up  and  surround  the  germ  of  her  future  descendants.  I 
allude  to  those  vegetable  excrescences  termed  gallt^  some  of  which  re- 
sembling beautiful  berries  and  others  apples,  you  must  have  frequently 
observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  of  which  one  species,  the  Aleppo 
gall,  as  1  have  before  noticed,  is  of  such  importance  in  the  ingenious  ait 
*'  de  pemdre  la  parole  et  de  parler  aux  yeux^  All  these  tumours  owe  their 
origin  to  the  deposition  of  an  egg  in  the  substance  out  of  which  they 
grow.  This  egg,  too  small  almost  for  perception,  the  parent  insect,  a  little 
four-winged  fly,  introduces  into  a  puncture  made  by  her  curious  spiral 
sting,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  becomes  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  chamber, 
which  not  only  serves  its  young  for  shelter  and  defence,  but  also,  tike 
those  habitations  last  described,  for  food ;  the  future  little  hermit  feeding 
upon  its  interior  and  there  undergoing  its  metamorphosis.  Nothing  can 
be  more  varied  than  these  habitations.  Some  are  of  a  globular  form,  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  smooth  fleshy  consistence,  resembling  beautiful 
fruits,  for  which,  indeed,  as  jou  have  before  been  told,  thqy  are  eaten  in 
the  Levant :  others,  beset  with  spines  or  clothed  with  hair,  are  so  much 
like  seed-vessels,  that  an  eminent  modem  chemist  has  contended  re- 
specting the  Aleppo  gall  that  it  b  actually  a  capsule.^  Some  are  exactly 
round  ;  others  like  little  mushrooms  ;  others  resemble  artichokes  ;  while 
others  again  might  be  taken  for  flowers  ;  in  short,  they  are  of  a  hundred 
different  forms,  and  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
walnut.  Nor  is  their  situation  on  the  plant  less  diversified.  Some  are 
found  upon  the  leaf  itself;  others  upon  the  foot-stalks  only;  others  upon 
the  roots,  and  others  upon  the  buds.*  Some  of  them  cause  the  branches 
upon  which  they  grow  to  shoot  out  into  such  singular  forms,  that  the 
plants  producing  them  were  esteemed  by  the  old  botanists  distinct  species. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  Bote'wUIow,  which  old  Gerard  figures  and  describes  as 
"  not  only  making  a  gallant  shew,  but  also  yeelding  a  most  cooling  aire  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  being  set  up  in  houses  for  the  decking  of  the  same." 
This  willow  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  common  species,  whose  twigs, 
in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  the  egg  of  a  Cynips  in  their  summits, 
there  shoot  out  into  numerous  leaves  totally  different  in  shape  from  the 
other  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  arranged  not  much  unlike  those  composing 
the  flower  of  a  rose,  adhering  to  the  stem  even  after  the  others  fall  off. 
Sir  James  Smith  mentions  a  similar  lusut  on  the  Provence  willows,  which 
at  first  he  took  for  a  tufted  lichen.'  From  the  same  cause  the  twigs  of 
the  common  wild  rose  often  shoot  out  into  a  beautiful  tuft  of  numerous 
reddish  moss-like  fibres  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
deemed  by  the  old  naturalists  a  ver^  valuable  medical  substance,  to  which 
they  erroneously  gave  the  name  ox  Bedeguar.  None  of  these  variations 
is  accidental  or  common  to  several  of  the  tribe,  but  each  peculiar  to  the 
galls  formed  by  a  single  and  distinct  species  of  Cympt. 

The  Poma  Sodomiiica,  mala  tntana,  or  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  filling  the  mouth  with  bitter  ashes  if  tasted,  whose  exLit- 

1  Aikin's  Dietitmm  of  ChtmUtry,  i.  4^5.  What  have  probably  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Aikin  for  **  kernels,*' in  the  imperforated  nats,  are  the  cocoons  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  galls  in  the  pupa  state,  which  often  extremely  resemble  the  seeds  of  a 
capsule,  as  Beaumur  (lii.  429.)  has  remarked. 

*  Beanm.  iii  417,  &c.  9  Jntrod.  to  Botany,  349. 
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ence,  though  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Josephus,  has  been 
questioned  by  Riland,  Maundreil,  and  Shaw,  and  respecting  which  nu- 
merous contradictory  and  erroneous  opinions  by  more  recent  authors 
have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Conder  in  his  Modem  Traveller^  have  at  length 
bad  their  true  history  developed  by  the  late  venerable  vice-president  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.',  Walter  Elliot,  Esq.,  and 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.*  From  their  combined  observations,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  Poma  Sodotnitica  are  actual  rails,  two  inches  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful  rich  glossy  purplish  red  ex- 
teriorly, and  filled  with  an  intensely  bitter,  porous,  and  easily  pulverised 
substance,  surrounding  the  insect  (Cynipt  intana  Westwood),  which  has 
given  birth  to  them,  and  were  found  by  Mr.  Elliot  growing  on  various 
species  of  dwarf  oaks  beyond  the  Jordan  and  in  the  Troad,  to  the  twigs  of 
which  Mr.  Westwood  remarks  they  are  attached  in  a  curious  manner, 
unlike  what  he  has  seen  in  any  other  galls,  the  narrow  end  ''rising 
upwards  on  each  side  and  bending  inwards,  so  as  to  cla^p  the  extremity 
of  the  twig  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  wide  and  curved  nippers." 

How  the  mere  insertion  or  an  egg  into  the  substance  of  a  leaf  or  twig, 
even  if  accompanied,  as  some  imagine,  by  a  peculiar  fluid,  should  cause 
the  growth  of  such  singular  protuberances  around  it,  philosophers  are  as 
little  able  to  explain  as  why  the  insertion  of  a  particle  of  variolous  matter 
into  a  child's  arm  should  cover  it  with  pustules  of  small  pox.  In  both 
cases  the  effects  seem  to  proceed  from  some  action  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stance upon  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  animal  or  v^etable :  but  of  the 
nature  of  this  action  we  know  nothing.  Thus  much  is  ascertained  by  the 
observations  of  Reaumur  and  Malpigni  -<-  that  the  production  of  the  gall, 
which,  however  large,  attains  its  full  size  in  a  day  or  two',  is  caused  by 
the  egg  or  some  accompanying  fluid  ;  not  by  the  larva,  which  does  not 
appear  until  the  gall  is  fully  formed  ^ :  that  the  galls  which  spring  from 
liaves  almost  constantly  take  their  origin  from  nerves  ^  ;  and  that  the  egg, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  the  growth  of  the  gall,  itself  derives 
nourishment  from  the  substance  that  surrounds  it,  becoming  considerably 
larger  before  it  is  hatched  than  it  was  when  first  deposited.^  When  che- 
mically analysed,  galls  are  found  to  contain  only  the  same  principles  as  the 
plant  from  which  they  spring,  but  in  a  more  concentrated  state. 

No  productions  of  nature  seem  to  have  puzzled  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers more  than  galls.  The  commentator  on  Dioscorides,  Mathiolus, 
who  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  those  days  ascribed  their  origin  to  spon- 
taneous generation,  gravely  informs  us  that  weighty  prognostications  as 
to  the  events  of  the  ensumg  year  may  be  deduced  from  ascertaining 
whether  they  contain  spiders,  worms,  or  flies.  Other  philosophers,  who 
knew  that,  except  by  rare  accident,  no  other  animals  are  to  be  found  in 
galls  besides  grubs  of  difibrent  kinds,  which  they  rationally  conceived  to 
spring  from  eggs,  were  chiefly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conveyance  of 
these  eggs  into  the  middle  of  a  substance  in  which  they  could  find  no 
external  orifice.  They  therefore  inferred  that  they  were  the  eggs  of 
insects  deposited  in  the  earth,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  roots  of 
trees  along  with  the  sap,  and  after  passing  through  different  vessels  had 

^  Linn.  Trans,  xvii  445.  *  TranM.  EnL  Soc,  Land.  ii.  16. 

<  Reaam.  iii.  474.  «  Ibid.  479. 

•  Ibid.  501.  •  Ibid.  479. 
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stopped,  some  ia  the  leaves,  other  in  the  twigs,  and  had  there  hatched 
and  produced  galls  I  Redi's  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  even  more  ex- 
traordinary. This  philosopher,  who  had  so  triumphantly  combated  tbe 
absurdities  of  spontaneous  generation,  fell  himself  into  greater.  Not 
having  been  able  to  witness  the  deposition  of  eggs  by  the  parent  flies  in 
the  plants  that  produce  galls,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  tne  grubs  which 
he  found  within  them  could  not  spring  from  eggs :  and  he  was  equally 
unwilling  to  admit  their  origin  from  spontaneous  generation,  —  an  ad- 
mission which  would  have  b^n  fatal  to  liis  own  most  brilliant  discoveries. 
He  therefore  cut  the  knot,  by  supposing  that  to  the  same  vegeiaihc  9omi 
by  which  fruits  and  plants  are  produced  is  committed  the  charge  of 
creating  the  larva  found  in  galls  I  ^  An  instance  truly  humiliating  how 
little  we  can  infer,  from  a  roairs  just  ideas  on  one  point,  that  he  will  not 
be  gailty  of  the  most  pitiable  absurdity  on  another ! 

Though  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  excrescences  tensed 
galls  are  caused  hy  insects  of  toe  genus  Cympt,  they  do  not  always  on- 
ginate  from  this  tribe.  Some  are  produced  bv  weevils  of  di£ferent  genera 
and  species.  Thus  those  on  the  roots  of  kedlock  (Sinapu  arvennty  I 
have  ascertained  to  be  inhabited  by  the  larvae  of  Nedyut  cotUradut  and 
auim&t.  From  the  knob-like  galb  on  turnips,  called  in  some  phues  the 
amburtf^  I  have  bred  another  of  these  weevib  {Curcidio  pleurot^gma  Marsh., 
Rynciusnut  tulcicoUis  Oyll.)  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  same  insects, 
or  species  allied  to  them,  cause  the  clubbing  of  the  roots  of  cabbages.*  It 
seems  to  be  a  beetle  of  the  same  family  that  is  figured  by  Reaumur*  as 
causing  the  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree.  Mr.  Westwood  has 
traced  the  transformations  of  a  minute  species  of  Balanmut^  which  resides 
in  the  large  and  fleshy  galls  on  the  leaves  of  willows,  occasionally  in  com- 
pany with  the  larv»  of  Nematut  uUercmt;  Bouch6  has  also  described  the 
larva  of  Balamnu$  ioUcivonu  Schon.*  which  is  found  in  the  galls  on  the 
leaves  of  Salix  vUcilina,  and  that  of  GymnxtroH  tnUonUus^  which  lives  in  a 
gall  formed  on  Veronica  beccabunga.  According  to  Hammerschmidt  Cleoptu 
ofinit  also  resides  in  galls  upon  the  roots  of  Sinapit  arvensis,  Cieomu  Lh 
naria  in  galls  at  the  roots  oi  Antiirhmum  LinarieB,  and  BariM  canUetcau  in 
the  stems  of  Raeda  itUea,  all  in  their  larva  state  ^;  and  Mr.  Perris  has 
obtained  an  Apion  {A.  Mlicicola  P.)  from  galls  on  the  young  branches  of 
UUr  nttnui\  an  interesting  fact,  as  proving,  with  a  similar  one  observed 
by  Mr.  Westwood  as  to  Apiom  Rattiolum  which  he  found  undergoing  its 
transformations  in  the  steins  of  the  Hollyhock  ^  that  all  the  species  of  this 
genus  do  not  pass  their  larva  state  in  the  interior  of  seeds  as  most  of  them 
do.    Other  galls  owe  their  origin  to  moths  as  those  resembling  a  nutoMg 

1  D€  ImaeetU,  23a»  &c 

*  Mr.  Westwood  informs  as  tbat  hs  has  not  detected  an^  other  larva  In  the  dabe 
at  the  roots  of  cabbages  than  those  of  a  species  of  Muictdtt  {Anthomjfia  &faMM«), 
and  which  had  evidently  been  prodaced  rrom  eggs  laid  in  crevices  of  the  already 
formed  clubs. 

s  Reaam.  iii.  t  88.  f.  2,  8. 

4  Boochtf  Nahtrgtieh,  &c.  and  Hammerschmidt  OAserv.  FkytioL  PaOioL  d»  Phmt, 
GaUantm  Ortu^  quoted  in  Westwood's  Modem  Clatmf.  L  842.  I  have  some  sos- 
picion  that  a  little  weevil,  Lnotoma  ovahJot  of  which  I  found  ten  or  twelve  early  in 
the  spring  of  1842,  near  Bristol,  under  the  leaves  of  iZa»imcii/aif  bulbont$,  which  they 
had  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  may  reside  in  the  larva  state  in  galls  on  the  root 
of  this  plant 

•  .^JM.  Soe,  EnL  dt  /Vwmsi  ia.  90.  •  Westwood,  %Ai  s^rv,  L  887. 
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which  ReauTDur  received  from  Cyprus^ ;  and  others  again  to  two-winged 
flies,  as  the  woody  galls  of  the  thistle  caused  by  Trypeta  Cardui\  and 
the  cottony  galls  found  on  ground  ivy,  wild  thyme,  &c,,  as  well  as  a  very 
singular  one  on  the  juniper  resembling  a  flower,  described  by  De  Geer', 
all  which  are  the  work  of  minute  gall-gnats  (Cecidomyke  Latr.).  Some  of 
these  last  convert  even  the  flowers  of  plants  into  a  kind  of  galls,  as  T,  LoH 
of  De  Geer^,  which  inhabits  the  blossoms  of  Loitu  comiculatut ;  and  one 
which  I  have  myself  observed  to  render  the  flowers  of  Erysimum  Barbarea 
like  a  hop  blossom.  A  similar  monstrous  appearance  is  communicated  to 
the  flowers  of  Teucrium  tupmum  by  a  little  field-bug,  Tmgis  Tucru  of 
Host  ^,  and  to  another  plant  of  the  same  genus  by  one  of  the  same  tribe 
described  by  Reaumur.^  In  these  two  last  instances,  however,  the  habita*- 
tions  do  not  seem  strictly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  galls,  as  they  ori- 
ginate not  from  the  egg,  but  from  the  larva,  which,  in  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  sap,  in  some  way  imparts  a  morbid  action  to  the  juices, 
causing  the  flower  to  expand  unnaturally ;  and  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  gall-like  swellings  formed  by  many  Aphides,  as  A,  Putacke, 
which  causes  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  Pistacia  to  expand  into  red 
finger-like  cavities ;  A,  Abiefis,  which  converts  the  buds  or  young  shoots 
of  the  fir  into  a  very  beautiful  gall,  somewhat  resembling  a  fir-cone,  or  a 
pine-apple  in  miniature ;  and  A,  Bursarke,  which  with  its  brood  inhabits 
angular  utriculi  on  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  black  poplar,  numbers  of  which  I 
have  observed  on  those  trees  by  the  road -side  from  Hull  to  Cottingham. 
The  majority  of  galls  are  what  entomologists  have  denominated  monotha- 
lamous,  or  consisting  of  only  one  chamber  or  cell ;  but  some  are  polytha- 
lamous,  or  consisting  of  several. 

*  Among  the  more  remarkable  galls  are  those  so  much  resembling  minute 
fungi  as  to  have  been  actually  described  as  such  ;  as  Sclerolium  ftucundtUum 
Schumacher,  which  is  a  common  gall  on  oak  leaves ;  and  the  Kev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  has  given  an  account  of  a  similar  one  found  by  W.  S.  MacLeay, 
Esq.,  in  Cuba,  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant  of  the  order  OcftnacecB,  which  on  a 
cursory  examination  was  regarded  by  some  of  our  first  botanists  as  an 
epiphytous  fungus,  but  proved  on  dissection  to  be  a  true  gall,  and  distin- 
guished from  all  previously  known  by  its  very  curious  operculum  or  lid, 
evidently  meant  for  the  more  ready  egress  of  the  occupant  (which  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained)  in  its  perfect  state.' 

Having  thus  described  the  most  remarkable  of  the  habitations  constructed 
by  the  parent  insects  fqr  the  accommodation  of  their  future  young,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  kind  mentioned  ;  namely,  those  which  are  formed  by 
the  insect  itself  for  its  own  use.  These  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
such  as  are  the  work  of  the  insects  in  their  larva  state  ;  and  such  as  are 
formed  by  perfect  insects. 

Many  farvse  of  all  orders  need  no  other  habitations  than  the  holes  which 
they  form  in  seeking  for,  or  eating,  the  substances  upon  which  they  feed. 
Of  this  description  are  the  majority  of  subterranean  larvse,  and  those 
which  feed  on  wood ;  as  the  Bostricfn  or  labyrinth  beetles  ;  the  Anoifia, 
which  excavate  the  little  circular  holes  frequently  met  with  in  ancient  fur- 

1  Besom,  ifi.448.  »  Ibid.  465.  *  De  Geer,  vi.  409 

«  Ibid,  vi  421.  «  Jacqnin  CollecL  ii.  255. 

•  Beaom.  iii.  427.  7  Trant.  Linn,  Soe.  xviiL  576. 
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Another  Icpiiloplerous  larva,  but  of  a  xnach  krger  size  and  dllTerenc 
genus,  die  case  of  whicii  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  President 
or  the  Linnean  Society,  who  pointed  it  out  to  me,  emplovs  the  spines  ep- 
pnrently  of  same  species  of  Wimosn,  which  are  ranged  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  rorm  It  very  elt^nt  fluteil  cylinder.  A  similar  arrangement  of  pieces  of 
small  twigs  is  observable  tn  the  liuhitatioii  of  the  females'  of  the  larvae 
of  a  moth  referred  by  Von  Stheven  to  Bumhux-  veilila  F.  (which  Ochsen- 
heimer  regards  as  syBonymous  with  Pi^rAe  graminelta)  ;  while  P.  Vidella 
of  Ihe  Wiener  Fenekhnki  covers  itsi'll  with  short  portions  of  the  stems  of 
grosses  plueeil  transversely,  and  united  by  means  of  silk  into  a  live  or 
six-sided  case.  The  habitation  of  a  (bird  larva  of  the  same  tiimily, 
described  and  tiguriNl  by  Iteaiimttr  (P.  Gramitulia  Ochsenh,,  just  named), 
is  composed  of  squarish  pietes  of  the  leavei  of  prass  fastened  only  at 
one  end.  nnd  overwrapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house  ;  and 
that  of  iuiotlier  notii^ed  by  the  same  author,  of  portions  of  the  smallest 
twigN  of  hi'iHim  arranged  on  the  same  plan.''  Indeed  the  larvie  of  the  whole 
ofthistiilii'otmoths,  now  separated  into  a  distinct  genus  {Ptyche  Schrank, 
{ I.  liM  nil..  Fiimm  HaworthJ,  but  which,  according  to  Gerwar,  needs  fiir- 
tlier  MiliiiivisloD.  reside  in  cases  or  sacks  (whence  they  are  called  by  the 
Germans  S,idirager)  composed  oFsilk,  and  fragments  of  grass,  bark,  &c.' 

The  larvs  of  a  Email  buelle  ^Clylni  loagintana)  reside  in  oviform  cases, 
apparently  of  a  caicarcDii.i  or  earthy  substance,  joined  by  a  gummy 
cement,  and  covered  with  red  hairs,  the  origin  of  which  Hiibner,  who  first 
discovered  them,  could  nui  account  for ;  and  from  the  observations  of 
Amatein  and  the  French  translator  of  Fnessly's  Arddset,  it  seems  pro- 
bable [hut  the  larvce  of  all  the  species  of  Cfytra,  and,  according  to  Zschorn, 
at  least  of  one  species  of  Cri/ptocepkalas  (C.  duodecimpunclatm),  live  in 
moveable  cases' ;  ns  do  also  the  larvs  of  C/d,>:i:i/-:.  a  splendid  Brazilian 
genus  of  the  same  fiunily,  and  those  of  the  ('i[u:illi  lirllliiint  genus  Lampro- 
loma,  forming  them  of  Uieir  excrement,  which  in  the  former  assume  a  sin- 
gular appeamnc^  from  a  very  large  and  coiiiiiil  hollow  mantle  fitted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  case.'  The  larvte  of  a  >]n.\ic.i  o(  Liiania>(L.rBm:ui)  inhabit 
a  fixed  case  made  of  particles  of  slnne  or  sand ;  and  the  same  materials 
probfAly  i>erre  for  die  abode  of  the  other  species  of  this  and  those  of 
allied  genera  which  reside  under  Hati^r. 

Wiu  is  tlie  principal  substance  cniploycd  in  the  habitations  vf  the  larvae 
before  mentioned,  occasionally  so  desimccive  to  bee-hires.  These  insidi- 
ous depredators,  which  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle^,  tying  together,  with 
silk,  grains  of  wax  (which,  and  not  honey,  forms  their  food),  i 

1  Tb«  larvn  of  the  moles  latennijt  i 
nnd  nguUrlr  arranged,  bits  of  dried  1< 
cellsnt  elocidnlion  of  ths  history  of  this  tribe,  whose  mode  of  genenitioa  Is  so  si 
eular.  by  Von  SehaVBi,  in  the  Naturforulitr,  Slk.  xx.  Gl,.  Acj  also  ■  valusblo 
paper  bv  Dr.  Zhmten  Reiuaat  Sommer,  In  Gunuar's  JIIaif.f1/7  Enl.  1. 19 — 10. 

0  Resum.  iii.  116, 1«.  n.  11.  f.  10,  U. 


n  the  hotter  nglDiu  of  tbs  globe,  this  croup  is  replaced  bv  the  gigantic  Oike- 
no,  several  spadH  rf  which  luva  been  Ggumd  by  the  late  L.  Goildin?  in  the 
TraaiaetioHi  of  Die  Lbmeon  Socitty.    The  cases  of  eoine  of  these  insects  eiOiibll 


extraordinvT  degree  of  imtincC  tn  Ihdi  ooastruttii.>ii,  and  are  of  a  much  Urgar 
size  than  a  ben^  ^g.     (See  Weatw.  JtTod.  Chii.  Ina.  iL  BSa) 

<  FuBBsIy.  Ardiiv.  38. 1.  SI.    Germar's  Mag-Jilr  Eat.  L  IBS. 

•  WestwDOd  in  TVbm.  Em.  Sot.  Lend.  iil.  proo.  xxvili. 

■  AristoU  Hat.  Amm.  I.  vili.  c  37. 
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niture  and  the  wood-work  of  old  houses ;  and  many  kirvs  of  other  orders, 
particularly  Lepidoptera,  One  of  these  last,  the  larva  of  Count  ligmperda, 
differs  from  its  congeners  in  fiibricating  for  its  residence  during  winter 
a  habitation  of  pieces  of  wood  lined  wiUi  fine  silk.^  Under  this  division, 
too,  come  the  singular  habitations  of  the  subcutaneous  larvae,  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  feeding  upon  the  parenchyma  included 
between  the  upper  and  under  cuticles  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  between 
which,  though  the  whole  leaf  is  often  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper,  they  find  at  once  food  and  lodging.  You  must  have  been  ax 
some  time  struck  by  certain  white  zigzag  or  labyrinth-like  lines  on  the 
leaves  of  the  dandelion,  bramble,  and  numerous  other  plants :  the  next 
time  you  meet  with  one  of  them,  if  you  hold  it  up  to  the  light  you  will 
perceive  that  the  colour  of  these  lines  is  owing  to  the  pulpy  substance  of 
the  leaf  having  there  been  removed  ;  and  at  the  further  end  you  will  pro- 
bably remark  a  dark-coloured  speck,  which,  when  carefully  extricated  from 
its  covering,  you  will  find  to  be  the  little  miner  of  the  tortuous  galleries 
which  you  are  admiring.  Some  of  these  minute  larvas,  to  which  the  paren- 
chyma of  a  leaf  is  a  vast  country,  requiring  several  weeks  to  be  traversed 
by  the  slow  process  of  mining  which  they  adopt  —  that  of  eating  the  exca- 
vated matenals  as  they  proceed — are  transformed  into  beetles  (Oiomcf 
ihapti,  &c.) ;  others  into  flies ;  and  a  still  greater  number  into  very  minute 
moths,  as  Ueribeia  CUrkel/a,  &c.  Many  of  these  last  are  little  roirades  of 
nature,  which  has  lavished  on  them  the  most  splendid  tints  tastefully 
combined  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearl,  so  that,  were  they  but  formed  upon 
a  larger  scale,  they  would  far  eclipse  all  other  animals  in  richness  of  deco- 
ration. 

Another  tribe  of  larvse,  not  very  numerous,  content  themselves  for  their 
habitations  with  simple  holes,  into  which  they  retire  occasionally.  Many 
of  these  are  merely  cylindrical  burrows  in  the  ground,  as  those  formed  by 
the  larvae  of  field-crickets,  Cicindelae,  and  Ephemers.  But  the  larvae  of 
the  very  remarkable  lepidopterous  genus  (Ni/cUrolnus  of  Mr.  MacLcay) 
before  alluded  to,  excavate  for  themselves  dwellings  of  a  more  artificial  con- 
stniction  ;  forming  cylindrical  holes  in  the  trees  of  New  Holland,  particu- 
larly the  different  species  of  Batiksia,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive, 
and  defending  the  entrance  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mantes  and  other 
carnivorous  insects  by  a  sort  of  trap-door  composed  of  silk  interwoven 
with  leaves  and  pieces  of  excrement,  securely  fastened  at  the  upper  end, 
but  left  loose  at  the  lower  for  the  free  passage  of  the  occupant.  This 
abode  they  regularlv  quit  at  sunset,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  a  store  of 
the  leaves  on  which  they  feed.  These  they  drag  by  one  at  a  time  into 
their  cell  until  the  approach  of  light,  when  they  retreat  precipitately  into 
it,  and  there  remain  closely  secluded  the  whole  day,  enjoying  the  booty 
which  their  nocturnal  range  has  provided.  One  species  lifts  up  the  loose 
end  of  its  vloor  by  its  tail,  and  enters  backward,  dragging  after  it  a  leaf  of 
Banktia  serrata^  which  it  holds  by  the  foot-stalk.' 

A  third  description  of  larvae,  chiefly  of  the  two  lepidopterous  tribes  of 
Toririciikt  and  7\neideB,  form  into  convenient  habitations  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed.  Some  of  these  merely  connect  together  with 
a  few  silken  threads  several  leaves  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  packet,  in  the 

1  Lronet,  Anal,  of  Cms.  9. 

*  Lewin's  Prothromus  Enlowi,  p.  8. 
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centre  of  which  the  little  hermit  lives.  Others  confine  themselves  to  a 
ftiingle  leaf,  of  which  they  simply  fold  one  part  over  the  other.  A  third 
description  form  and  inhabit  a  sort  of  roll,  by  some  species  made  cylindri- 
cal, by  others  conical,  resembling  the  papers  into  which  grocers  put  their 
sugar,  and  as  accurately  constructed  ;  only  there  is  an  opening  left  at  the 
smaller  extremity  for  the  egress  of  the  insect  in  case  of  need.  If  you 
were  to  see  one  of  these  rolls,  you  would  immediately  ask  by  what  mecha- 
nism it  could  possibly  be  made  —  how  an  insect  without  fingers  could  con- 
trive to  bend  a  leaf  mto  a  roll,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  form  until  fastened 
with  the  silk  which  holds  it  together  ?  The  following  is  the  operation. 
The  little  caterpillar  first  fixes  a  series  of  silken  cables  from  one  side  of 
the  leaf  to  the  other.  She  next  pulls  at  these  cables  with  her  feet ;  and 
when  she  has  forced  the  sides  to  approach,  shefastewt  them  together  with 
shorter  threads  of  silk.  If  the  insect  finds  that  one  of  the  larger  nerves  of 
the  leaf  is  so  strong  as  to  resist  her  efforts,  she  weakens  it  by  gnawing  it 
here  and  there  half  through.  What  engineer  could  act  more  sagaciously  ? 
To  form  one  of  the  conical  or  horn-shaped  rolls,  which  are  not  composed 
of  a  whole  leaf,  but  of  a  long  triangular  portion  cut  out  of  the  edge,  some 
other  manceuvres  are  requisite.  Placing  herself  upon  the  leaf,  the  cater- 
pillar cuts  out  with  her  jaws  the  piece  which  is  to  compose  her  roll.  She 
does  not,  however,  entirely  detach  it :  it  would  then  want  a  base.  She 
detaches  that  part  only  which  is  to  form  the  contour  of  the  horn.  This 
portion  is  a  triangular  strap,  which  she  rolls  as  she  cuts.  When  the  body 
of  the  horn  is  finished,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  fixed  upon  the  leaf  in  nearly 
an  upright  position,  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  it.  To  effect  this,  she  pro- 
ceeds  as  we  should  with  an  inclined  obelisk.  She  attaches  threads  or  little 
cables  towards  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  and  raises  it  by  the  weight  of  her 
body.* 

A  still  greater  degree  of  dexterity  is  manifested  in  fabricating  the  habi- 
tations of  the  larvae  of  some  other  moths  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
rose-tree,  apple,  elm,  and  oak,  on  the  under  side  of  which  they  may  in 
summer  be  often  found.  These  form  an  oblong  cavity  in  the  interior  of  a 
leaf  by  eating  the  parenchyma  between  the  two  membranes  composing  its 
upper  and  under  side,  which,  after  having  detached  them  from  the  surround- 
ing portion,  it  joins  with  silk  so  artfully  that  the  seams  are  scarcely  dis- 
coverable even  with  a  lens,  so  as  to  compose  a  case  or  horn,  cylindrical  in 
the  middle,  its  anterior  orifice  circular,  its  posterior  triangular.  Were  this 
dwdling  cylindrical  in  every  part,  the  form  of  the  two  pieces  that  compose 
it  would  be  very  simple  ;  but  the  different  shape  of  the  two  ends  renders 
it  necessary  that  each  side  should  have  peculiar  and  dissimilar  curvatures  ; 
and  Reaumur  assures  us  that  these  are  as  complex  and  difficult  to  imitate 
as  the  contours  of  the  pieces  of  cloth  that  compose  the  back  of  a  coat. 
Some  of  this  tribe,  whose  proceedings  I  had  the  picture  of  witness- 
ing a  short  time  since  upon  the  alders  in  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  more 
ingenious  than  their  brethren,  and  willing  to  save  the  labour  of  sewing  up 
two  seams  in  their  dwelling,  insinuate  themselves  near  the  edge  of  a  leaf 
instead  of  in  its  middle.  Here  they  form  their  excavation,  mining  into  the 
very  crenaiwet  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  which,  being  joined 
together  at  the  edge,  there  form  one  seam  of  the  case,  and  from  their  den- 
tated  figure  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  some 

1  Bonnet,  ix.  183. 
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fishes  which  hare  fins  upon  their  backs.  The  opposite  tide  thej  an  neees^ 
ftarily  forced  to  cut  and  sew  up ;  but  eren  in  this  operatioD  they  show  an 
ingeouitj  and  contmance  worthy  of  admiration.  The  moths  wlncfa  cut  out 
their  suit  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf  wholly  detach  the  two  sur fates  that 
compose  it  before  they  proceed  to  join  them  together ;  the  Ma  rated  incisioos 
made  by  their  teeth,  which,  if  they  do  not  cut  as  fkst,  in  this  respect  are 
more  effectire  than  any  scissors,  interlacing  each  other  so  as  to  support 
•he  se[>arated  portions  until  they  are  properly  joined.  But  it  is  obrioos  that 
this  process  cannot  be  followed  by  those  moths  which  cut  out  their  house 
from  the  edge  of  a  leaf.  If  these  were  to  detach  the  inner  side  before  they 
had  ioined  the  two  pieces  together,  the  builder  as  well  as  his  dwellii^ 
would  ineritably  falL  They  Uierefore,  before  making  an?  incision,  pni- 
ilently  run  (as  a  sempstress  would  call  it)  loosely  together  in  distant  points 
the  two  membranes  on  that  side.  Then  putting  out  their  heads  they  cot 
the  intermediate  portions,  carefully  avoiding  the  larger  nerves  of  the  leaf; 
afterwards  they  sew  up  the  detached  sides  more  closely,  and  only  intersect 
the  nerves  when  their  labour  is  completed.^  The  habitation  made  by  a 
moth  which  lives  upon  a  species  of  Aitragaius  is  in  like  manner  formed  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves ;  but  in  this  several  corrugated  pieces  project 
oyer  each  other,  so  as  to  resemble  the  furbelows  once  in  fashion.* 

Other  larvae  construct  their  habitations  wholly  of  silk.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion is  that  of  a  moth,  whose  abode,  except  as  to  the  materials  which 
compose  it,  is  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  just  described,  aod 
the  larva  in  like  manner  feeds  only  on  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  In  the 
beginning  of  spring,  if  you  examine  the  leaves  of  your  pear  trees,  you  will 
scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  some  beset  on  the  under  surface  with  several 
perpendicular  downy  russet-coloured  projections,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
men  high,  and  not  much  thicker  than  a  pm,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  with  a 
protuberance  at  the  base,  and  altogether  resembling  at  first  sight  so  many 
spines  growing  out  of  the  leaf.  You  would  never  suspect  that  these  could 
be  the  habitations  of  insects  ;  yet  that  they  ore  is  certain.  Detach  one  of 
them,  and  give  it  a  gentle  squeeze,  and  you  will  see  emerge  from  the  bwer 
end  a  minute  caterpillar,  with  a  yellowish  body  and  black  head.  Examine 
the  pUce  from  which  ^ou  have  removed  it,  and  you  will  perceive  a  round 
excavation  in  the  cuticle  and  parenchvma  of  the  leaf,  the  size  of  the  end 
of  the  tube  by  which  it  was  concealed.  This  excavation  is  the  work  of 
the  above*mentioned  caterpillar,  which  obtains  its  food  by  moving  its  little 
tent  from  one  part  of  the  leaf  to  the  other,  and  eatins  away  the  space  im- 
mediately  under  it.  It  touches  no  other  part ;  and  when  these  insects 
abound,  as  they  often  do,  to  the  great  injury  of  pear  trees*,  you  will  percdve 
ever^  leaf  bristled  with  them,  and  covered  witn  little  wiUiered  specks,  the 
vestiges  of  their  former  meals.  The  case  in  which  the  caterpillar  resides, 
and  which  is  quite  essential  to  its  existence,  is  composed  of  silk  spun  from 
its  mouth  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  excluded  from  the  ege.  As  it  increases  in 
size,  it  enlarges  its  habitation  by  slitting  it  in  two,  and  introducing  a  strip 
of  new  materials.  But  the  most  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  little  Arab,  is  the  mode  by  which  it  retains  its  tent  in  a  perpendicular 
posture.  This  it  effects  partly  by  attaching  silken  threads  from  the  pro- 
tuberance at  the  base  to  the  surrounding  8ur(ieu:e  of  the  leaf.  But  being  doC 

1  Rsanm.  UL  100—120.  i  lUd.  148. 

•  Forqrth  on  fhtU  Trtes,  4to.  sdit  271. 
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merely  a  mechanician,  but  a  profound  natural  philosopher,  well  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  air,  it  has  another  resource  when  any  extraordinary 
violence  threatens  to  overturn  its  slender  turret.  It  forms  a  vacuum  in 
the  protuberance  at  the  base,  and  thus  as  effectually  fastens  it  to  the  leaf 
as  if  an  air-pump  had  been  employed  I  This  vacuum  is  caused  by  the 
insect's  retreating  on  the  least  alarm  up  its  narrow  case,  which  its  body 
aompletely  fills,  and  thus  leaving  the  space  below  free  of  air.  In  detach- 
ing one  of  these  cases  vou  may  easily  convince  yourself  of  the  fact.  If 
j'ou  seize  it  suddenly  while  the  insect  is  at  the  bottom,  you  will  find  that 
It  is  readily  pulled  ofij  the  silken  cords  giving  way  to  a  very  slight  force  ; 
but  if,  proceeding  gently,  you  give  the  insect  time  to  retreat,  the  case  will 
be  held  so  closely  to  the  leaf  as  to  require  a  much  stronger  effort  to  loosen 
it.  As  if  aware  that,  should  the  air  get  admission  from  below,  and  thus 
render  a  vacuum  impracticable,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  its  fortress  would 
be  destroyed,  our  little  philosopher  carefully  avoids  gnawing  a  hole  in  the 
leaf,  contenting  itself  with  the  pasturage  afforded  by  the  parenchyma  above 
the  lower  epidermis ;  and  when  the  produce  of  this  area  is  consumed,  it 
gnaws  asunder  the  cords  of  its  tent,  and  pitches  it  at  a  short  distance  as 
before.  Having  attained  its  full  growth,  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  and 
after  a  while  issues  out  of  its  confinement  a  small  brown  moth,  with  long 
hind  l^s,  the  PhaUena  Tinea  terrateUa  of  Linn6.^ 

Some  larvae,  which  form  their  covering  of  pure  silk,  are  not  content 
with  a  single  coating,  but  actually  envelop  themselves  in  another,  open  on 
one  side,  and  very  much  resembling  a  cloak ;  whence  Reaumur  called  them 
**  Teignes  a  Jburreau  a  manteau,"  What  is  very  striking  in  the  construe* 
tion  o£  this  cloak  is,  that  the  silk,  instead  of  being  woven  into  one  uniform 
close  texture,  is  formed  into  numerous  transparent  scales  overwrapping  each 
other,  and  altogether  very  much  resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish.^  These 
mantle-covered  cases,  one  of  which  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering, 
are  inhabited  by  the  larva  ofa  little  moth  apparently  first  described  by  Dr. 
Zincken  genannt  Sommer,  who  calls  it  7Wa  palUateUa? 

Various  substances  besides  silk  are  fabricated  into  habitations  by  other 
larvse,  though  usually  joined  together  either  with  silk  or  an  analogous 
gummy  material.  Thus  Diumeaf  Uchenum  forms  of  pieces  of  lichen  a 
dwelling  resembling  one  of  the  turreted  Helices,  many  of  which  I  observed 
in  June,  1812,  on  an  oak  in  Barham.  The  larva  of  another  moth,  which 
also  feeds  upon  lichens,  instead  of  employing  these  vegetables  in  forming 
its  habitation,  composes  it  of  grains  of  stone  eroded  from  the  walls  of 
buildings  upon  which  its  food  is  found,  and  connected  by  a  silken  cement. 
These  insects  were  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy*,  by  M.  de  la  Voye,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  found  in  great  abundance  on  mouldering  walls,  attributed  to  them 
the  power  of  eating  stone,  and  regarded  them  as  the  authors  of  injuries 
proceeding  solely  from  the  hand  of  time ;  for  the  insects  themselves  are 
so  minute,  and  the  coating  of  grains  of  stone  composing  their  cases  is  so 
trifliog,  that  Reaumur  observes  they  could  scarcely  mfd^e  any  perceptible 
impression  on  a  wall  from  which  they  had  procured  materials  for  ages.^ 

^  Goese,  Natur,  MemcherUeben  und  Vortdmng,    Anderson's  SecreatUma,  ii.  409. 
See  above,  p.  8. 
s  Reanm.  iii,  206.  *  Germai^s  Iddg.  fur  EnUmologie,  i.  40. 
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Another  lepidopterous  larva,  but  of  a  much  larger  size  and  ditferenc 
genus,  the  case  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Linnean  Societ;^,  who  pointed  it  out  to  me,  employs  the  spines  ap* 
parently  of  some  species  of  Mimota,  which  are  ranged  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  form  a  very  elegant  fluted  cylinder.  A  similar  arrangement  of  pieces  of 
small  twigs  is  observable  in  the  habitation  of  the  females  ^  of  the  larrc 
of  a  moth  referred  by  Von  Scheven  to  Bomhyx  vesHta  F.  (which  Ochsen- 
heimer  regards  as  synonymous  with  Psyche  graminella)  ;  while  P.  Vtcietia 
of  the  Wiener  Verzeichnm  covers  itself  with  short  portions  of  the  stems  of 
grasses  placed  transversely,  and  united  by  means  of  silk  into  a  five  or 
six-sided  case.  The  habitation  of  a  third  larva  of  the  same  family, 
described  and  figured  by  Reaumur  (P.  Grammella  Ochsenh.,  just  named), 
is  composed  of  squarish  pieces  of  the  ieavet  of  ^rass  fastened  only  at 
one  end,  and  overwrapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house  ;  and 
that  of  another  noticed  by  the  same  author,  of  portions  of  the  smallest 
twigs  of  broom  arranged  on  the  same  plan.'  Indeed  the  larvse  of  the  whole 
of  this  tribe  of  moths,  now  separated  into  a  distinct  genus  (Psyche  Schrank, 
Ochsenh.,  Fumea  Ha  worth),  but  which,  according  to  Germar,  needs  fiir* 
ther  subdivision,  reside  in  cases  or  sacks  (whence  they  are  called  by  the 
Germans  Sacktriiger)  composed  of  silk,  and  fragments  of  grass,  bark,  &c.* 

The  larvse  of  a  small  beetle  (Clytra  iongimana)  reside  in  oviform  cases, 
apparently  of  a  calcareous  or  earthy  substance,  joined  by  a  gummy 
cement,  and  covered  with  red  hairs,  the  origin  of  which  Hiibner,  who  first 
discovered  them,  could  not  account  for;  and  from  the  observations  of 
Amstein  and  the  French  translator  of  Fuessly*8  Archives,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  larvae  of  all  the  species  of  Clytra,  and,  according  to  Zschom, 
at  least  of  one  species  of  CryptocephtUus  (C,  dttodechnpunctatus),  live  in 
moveable  cases ^ ;  as  do  also  the  larvae  of  Chlamys,  a  splendid  Brazilian 
genus  of  the  same  family,  and  those  of  the  equally  brilliant  genus  Lampro-^ 
soma,  forming  them  of  their  excrement,  which  in  the  former  assume  a  sin* 
gular  appearance,  from  a  very  large  and  conical  hollow  mantle  fitted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  case.^  The  larvie  of  a  species  of  Limtdus  (L.  aneiu)  inhabit 
a  fixed  case  made  of  particles  of  stone  or  sand ;  and  the  same  materials 
probably  serve  for  the  abode  of  the  other  species  of  this  and  those  of 
allied  genera  which  reside  under  water. 

Wax  is  the  principal  substance  employed  in  the  habitations  vf  the  larvie 
before  mentioned,  occasionally  so  destructive  to  bee-hives.  These  insidi- 
ous depredators,  which  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle^,  tjine  together,  with 
silk,  grains  of  wax  (which,  and  not  honey,  forms  their  food),  construct 

I  The  UrvB  of  th«  males  intermix  with  the  pieces  of  twigs,  which  are  less  closely 
and  regularly  arraoffed,  bits  of  dried  leaves  ana  other  light  materials.  See  the  ex- 
cellent elacidation  of  the  history  of  this  tribe,  whose  mode  of  generation  is  so  sin- 
gular, by  Yon  Scheven,  in  the  yiaturforseher,  Stk.  xx.  61.,  &a;  also  a  valttable 
paper  by  Dr.  Zincken  genannt  Sommer,  in  Germar's  Mag.fkr  JEnt,  L  19-^0. 

s  Reauro.  ill  148, 149.  n.  11.  f.  10,  11. 

s  Id  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe,  this  group  is  replaced  by  the  gigaiitie  Oike- 
tici,  several  species  of  which  have  been  ngured  by  the  late  L.  GuiuUng  in  the 
Transaethns  of  the  Limnean  ^octefy.  The  cases  of  some  of  these  insects  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  instinct  in  their  construction,  and  are  of  a  much  larger 
sise  than  a  hen*s  egg.    (See  Westw.  Mod,  Class.  Ins,  IL  88a) 

f  Fnessly,  Archn.  53.  i.  31.    Germar's  Mag,  fiir  Ent,  i.  13G. 

*  Westwood  hi  Trams,  £mt  See.  Load.  iiL  proc  xxvUL 

•  Aristot  Hut.  Amm.  L  viiL  c.  S7. 
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gallenes  of  a  considerable  length ;  and  thus  concealed  from  the  sight,  and 
protected  from  the  stings  of  the  armed  people  whom  they  have  attacked, 
push  their  mines  into  the  very  heart  of  tne  fortress,  and  pursue  their  rob* 
beries  in  perfect  safety.^ 

As  many  of  the  habitations  which  I  have  been  describing  fit  the  body  of 
the  insects  as  close  as  a  coat,  thev  might  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  be 
called  clothes.  This  is  certainly  the  most  appropriate  designation  of  the 
abodes  of  some  species  of  71ne€B  (the  clothes*  moths),  which  not  only 
cover  themselves  with  a  coat,  but  employ  the  very  same  material  in  its 
composition  as  we  do  in  ours,  forming  it  of  wool  or  hair  curiously  felted 
together.  Like  us,  they  are  born  naked  ;  but  not,  like  us,  helpless  at  that 
period :  scarcely  have  they  breathed  before  they  begin  to  clothe  themselves ; 
thus  contradicting  Dr.  Paley's  assertion,  that  "  ihe human  animal  is  the  only 
one  which  is  naked,  and  the  only  one  which  can  clothe  itself^ ; "  and, 
wisely  inattentive  to  change  of  fashion,  the  same  suit  serves  them  from 
their  birth  to  mature  age.  The  shape  oi  their  dress  is  adapted  to  that  of 
their  body — a  cylindrical  case  open  at  both  ends.  The  stuff  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  the  manufacture  of  the  larva  of  the  moth  {Tined)^  which 
incorporates  wool  or  hair,  artfully  cut  from  our  clothes  or  furniture,  with 
silk  drawn  from  its  own  mouth,  into  a  warm  and  thick  tissue ;  and  as  this 
would  not  be  soft  enough  for  its  tender  skin,  it  also  lines  the  inside  of  its 
coat  with  a  layer  of  pure  silk.  Since  this  suit  of  clothes  during  the 
earliest  age  of  the  insect  accurately  fits  its  body,  you  will  readily  conceive 
that  it  will  frequently  require  enlarging.  This  the  little  occupant  accom- 
plishes as  dexterously  as  an  v  tailor.  If  the  case  merely  requires  lengthen- 
mg,  the  task  is  easy.  All  that  is  needful  is  to  add  a  new  ring  of  hair  or 
wool  and  silk  to  each  end.  But  to  enlarge  it  in  width  is  not  so  simple  an 
affair.  Yet  it  sets  to  work  precisely  as  we  should,  slitting  the  case  on  the 
two  opposite  sides,  and  then  adroitly  inserting  between  them  two  pieces  of 
the  requisite  size.  It  does  not,  however,  cut  open  the  case  from  one  end  to 
the  other  at  once  :  the  sides  would  sepairate  too  far  asunder,  and  the  insect 
be  left  naked.  It  therefore  first  cuts  each  side  about  half  way  down,  and 
then,  after  having  filled  up  the  fissure,  proceeds  to  cut  the  remaining  half; 
so  that,  in  fact,  four  enlargements  are  made,  and  four  separate  pieces  in- 
serted. The  colour  of  the  habit  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  stuff 
from  which  it  is  taken.  Thus,  if  its  original  colour  be  blue,  and  the  insect 
previously  to  enlarging  it  be  put  upon  red  cloth,  the  circles  at  the  end  and 
two  stripes  down  the  middle  will  be  red.  If  placed  alternately  upon  cloths 
of  diffsrent  hues,  its  dress  will  be  parti-coloured,  like  that  of  a  Harlequin. 
The  injury  occasioned  to  us' by  these  insects  is  not  confined  to  the  quantity 
of  materials  consumed  in  clothing  and  feeding  themselves.  In  moving  from 
place  to  place  they  seem  to  be  as  much  incommoded  by  the  long  hairs 
which  surround  them  as  we  are  by  walking  amongst  high  grass  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, marching  scythe  in  hand,  with  their  teeth  the^  cut  out  a  smooth 
road,  from  time  to  time  reposing  themselves,  and  anchonng  their  little  case 
with  small  silken  cables. 

If,  as  I  hope,  you  are  induced  to  investigate  the  manners  of  these  in- 
sects, you  have  but  to  leave  an  old  coat  for  a  few  months  undisturbed  in  a 
dark  closet,  and  you  may  be  pretty  certaiq  of  meeting  with  an  abundant 
colony. 

1  Beaam.  iii  m^m  8L  '  Nat.  Theol.  230. 
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Not  merely  wool  or  iiair,  but  anoiher  substance  analogous  to  one  em- 
ployed in  iiur  dresa,  is  adopte<i  for  their  clothing  bv  other  insects.  The 
larva  of  a  fly  which  lives  on  the  seeds  of  willows  makes  itself  a  very 
beautiful  case  of  their  cottony  down,  not  only  impervious  to  wet  and  cold, 
but  sersing,  if  accidentally  blown  into  the  water,  which,  from  the  situation 
of  these  trees,  frequently 'ha|)pens,  as  a  buoyant  little  barge  which  is  watted 
safely  to  the  fihore.* 

The  hnbiiations  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  are  formed  by 
Ibttx  that  live  on  land :  but  others  equally  remarkable  are  constructed  by 
oquatic  species,  the  larvte  of  the  various  PhiyganetE  "L.,  u  tribe  of  four- 
wingeil  insects,  which  an  ordinary  observer  would  call  moths,  but  which  are 
tven  of  )i  distinct  order  (TVichopCera),  not  having  their  wings  covered  by 
the  icaUi  which  adorn  the  lepidopterous  race.  If  you  are  desirous  of 
examining  the  insects  to  which  1  am  alludiii;^,  you  have  only  to  place 
yourself  by  the  side  of  u  clear  and  shallow  poul  of  water,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  observe  at  the  bottom  little  oblong  movi!\n  masses,  resembling  pieces 
of  straw,  wood,  or  even  stone.  These  arc  the  liirvfe  in  question,  well 
known  to  fishermen  by  the  title  of  Caddit-woniis,  and  which,  if  you  take 
them  out  of  the  wutcr.  you  will  observe  Co  juIieiIile  cases  of  a  very  singu- 
lar coil  fori  n:iti  on.  Of  the  laria  itself,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  cater- 
pillars of  many  Lvinilnpu-ni,  no\\\H\<^  is  to  lie  seen  but  the  head  and  six  legs, 
by  means  of  mIiicIi  ii  luine.-  itself  in  the  water,  and  drags  after  it  the  case 
in  which  the  rt'^t  'il  tlie  LidI^  is  inclosed,  and  into  which  on  any  alarm  it 
wholly  retires.  Tbi;  cniiMruoilmi  of  these  habitations  is  very  various. 
Some  select  four  or  live  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  grass,  which  they  glue  to- 
gether into  a  shapely  polygonal  case  i  others  employ  portions  of  the  stems 
of  rushes,  placed  hide  by  siue,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  nuted  cylinder ;  some 
arrange  round  them  pieces  of  leaves  like  a  spirally- rolled  ribbon  ;  others 
inclose  themselves  in  a  mass  of  the  leaves  of  any  aquatic  plants  united 
without  regularitti  and  others  again  I'uriii  their  abode  of  minute  pieces  of 
wood,  either  fresh  or  decayed.'  One,  liketbe&iAf/A^',  formsahom-sbaped 
case  compoicd  of  grains  of  snnd,  so  f,|Uiil  in  size,  und  so  nicely  and  regu- 
larly gummed  tofrether.  the  sides  throL\i;lioiit  being  of  the  thickness  of  one 
grain  only,  that  the  first  iwwv.  I  vicwcii  it  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself 
it  could  be  tlic  »oi]i  ol'  an  insect.  The  case  of  Leplecentt  bnnacuiatui, 
which  is  less  iirtilii:i^il!v  I'liu^tnit'lt'd  of  a  mixture  of  mud  and  sand,  is  pyri- 
form,  and  has  its  e^^l  ciirioif-ly  stopped  by  a  plateformed  of  grains  of  sand, 
with.a  central  npei'tiire.^  (lihcr  species  construct  houses  which  may  he 
called  alive,  forming  them  of  the  shells  of  various  aquatic  snails  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes,  even  wbib  inhabited,  all  of  which  are  immoveably  fixed  to 
it,  and  dr:i!^L;i.-d  about  at  its  pk'usure  —  a  covering  as  singular  as  if  a  savage, 
instead  of  clothing  himself  with  squiri'cl:>'  skins,  should  sew  together  into  a 
coat  the  animals  themselves.  However  various  may  be  the  form  of  the 
t.ist  e.'iiernally,  within  it  ia  iisuidly  iiliiulrnii!,  and  lined  with  silk;  and 
[huugb  t^cldom  apparently  wider  than  Jll^t  to  adiiiit  the  body  of  the  insect, 
some  species  have  the  power  of  turning  round  in  it,  and  of  putting  out 
their  head  at  either  end.'  Some  larvx  lonstaiiily  make  their  cases  of  the 
same  materials ;  others  employ  iodiBerently  any  th;it  are  at  hand ;  and  the 

1  Resara.  iii.  130.  '  i  Ibid.  166— 1S9; 
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new  ones  which  they  construct  as  they  increase  in  size  (for  they  have  not 
the  faculty,  like  the  larva  of  the  moth,  of  enlarging  them)  have  often  an 
appearance  quite  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  old.  Even  those  that  are  most 
careless  about  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  their  house  are  solicitously 
attentive  to  one  circumstance  respecting  them,  namelv,  their  specific  gravity. 
Not  having  the  power  of  swimming,  but  only  of  walking  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  by  aid  of  the  six  legs  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  which 
is  usually  protruded  out  of  the  case,  and  the  insect  itself  being  heavier 
than  water,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  its  house  slipuld  be  of  a  specific 
gravity  so  nearly  that  of  the  element  in  which  it  resides,  as  while  walking 
neither  to  incommode  it  by  its  weight,  nor  by  too  great  buoyancy ;  and  it 
is  as  essential  that  it  should  be  so  equally  ballasted  in  every  part  as  to  be 
readily  moveable  in  any  position.  Under  these  circumstances  our  caddis- 
worms  evince  their  proficiency  in  hydrostatics,  selecting  the  most  suitable 
substances ;  and,  if  the  cell  be  too  heavy,  glueing  to  it  a  bit  of  leaf  or 
straw ;  or,  if  too  light,  a  shell  or  piece  of  gravel.  It  is  from  this  necessity 
of  regulating  the  specific  gravity,  that  to  the  cases  formed  with  the  greatest 
regularity  we  oflen  see  attached  a  seemingly  superfluous  piece  of  wood, 
leaif,  or  the  like.^ 

A  larva  of  one  of  the  aquatic  Tipularies  lives  in  cases  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  some  Phryganea,  Several  of  these  of  a  fusiform  shape,  and 
brown  colour,  composed  partly  of  silk,  and  partly  perhaps  of  fragments  of 
leaves,  and  inhabited  by  a  red  larva,  apparently  of  a  Cluronomus,  were 
found  by  Reaumur  upon  dead  leaves  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.^ 

In  concluding  this  head  I  may  observe,  that  here  might  have  been  de- 
scribed the  various  abodes  which  solitary  larvse  prepare  for  themselves 
previous  to  assuming  the  pupa,  and  intended  for  their  protection  in  that 
defenceless  stage  of  existence ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer 
to  them  in  speaking  of  the  larva  state  of  insects,  I  shall  defer  their  descrip- 
tion to  that  letter,  to  which  they  more  strictly  belong. 

From  the  next  division  of  the  habitations  of  insects,  those  formed  by 
solitary  perfect  insects  for  their  own  accommodation,  I  shall  'select  for  de^ 
scription  only  two,  both  the  work  of  spiders,  and  alluded  to  in  a  former 
letter ;  which  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  inartificial  retreats  made 
by  the  GrylUy  CicindekB,  and  a  few  others,  are  the  only  ones  properly 
belonging  tp  it. 

The  habitation  of  one  of  these  {Ctenisui  ctementaria)  is  subterraneous ; 
not  a  mere  shallow  cavity,  but  a  tube  or  gallery  upwards  of  two  feet  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  This  tunnel,  so  vast  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  insect,  it  digs  by  means  of  its  strong  jaws  in  a  steep  bank  of 
bare  clay,  so  that  the  rain  may  readily  run  off  without  penetrating  to  its 
dwelling.  Its  next  operation  is  to  line  the  whole  from  top  to  bottom  with 
a  web  of  fine  silk,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  earth 
that  composes  the  walls  from  falling  in,  and,  by  its  connection  with  the 
door  of  the  orifice,  of  giving  information  to  the  spider  of  what  is  passing 

^  For  A  description  of  varioos  other  habitations  of  this  tribe,  and  of  pecaliarities 
in  their  construction,  see  M.  Pictet's  valuable  work,  Reeherches  pour  tervir  h  PHis' 
ioin  et  a  VAnatomis  des  PhryganideSf  in  which  the  Linnean  genus  Fhrvgaiua  is 
divided  into  seven  genera,  and  the  metamorphoses  of  fifty-two  species  are  described. 
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above.  You  doubtless  suppose  that  in  saying  door^  I  am  speaking  meta* 
phorically.  It  could  never  enter  into  your  conception  that  any  animal, 
much  less  an  insect,  could  construct  anything  really  deserving  of  that  name 
— anything  like  our  doors,  turning  upon  a  ninge,  and  accurately  fitted  to 
the  frame  of  the  opening  which  it  is  intended  to  close.  Yet  such  a  door, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  actually  framed  by  this  spider.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  like  us,  compose  it  of  wood,  but  of  several  coats  of  dried  earth 
fastened  to  each  other  with  silk.  When  finished,  its  outline  b  as  perfectly 
circular  as  if  tracediwith  compasses ;  the  inferior  surface  is  convex  aad 
smooth,  the  superior  flat  and  rough,  and  so  like  the  adjoining  earth  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  from  it.  This  door  the  ingenious  artist  fixes  to  the 
entrance  of  her  gallery  by  a  hinge  of  silk,  which  plays  with  the  greatest 
fi'eedom,  and  allows  it  to  be  opened  and  shut  with  ease ;  and,  as  if  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  gravity,  she  invariably  fixes  the  hinge  at  the 
highest  side  of  the  opening,  so  that  the  door  when  pushed  up  shuts  again 
by  its  own  weight.  She  has  not  less  sagaciously  left  a  little  edge  or  groove 
just  within  the  entrance,  upon  which  the  door  closes,  and  to  which  it  fits 
with  such  precision  that  it  seems  to  make  but  one  surface  with  it.  Such 
is  the  astonishing  structure  of  this  little  animal's  abode  ;  nor  is  ita  defence 
of  its  subterraneous  cavern  less  surprising.  If  an  observer  adroitly  insi- 
nuates the  point  of  a  pin  under  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  elevates  it  a  little, 
he  imm«diately  perceives  a  very  strong  resistance.  What  is  ita  cause? 
The  spider,  warned  by  the  vibrations  of  the  threads  which  extend  from  the 
door  to  the  bottom  of  her  gallery,  runs  with  all  speed  to  the  door,  fastens 
its  legs  to  it  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  walls,  and,  turning  upon 
its  back,  pulls  with  all  its  might.  Thus  the  door  is  altematelv  shut  or 
opened,  as  the  exertion  of  the  observer  or  of  the  spider  prevail.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  which  will  in  the  end  conquer ;  and  the  spider,  when  it  finds  all 
resistance  ineffectual,  betakes  itself  to  flight,  and  retreats.  If,  to  make  a 
further  experiment,  the  observer  fastens  down  the  door  so  that  it  cannot 
be  forced  open,  the  next  morning  he  will  find  a  new  entrance,  with  a  new 
door  formed  at  a  small  distance ;  or,  if  he  take  the  door  entirely  away, 
another  will  be  constructed  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

The  habitation  thus  singularly  formed  and  defended  is  not  at  all  used  as 
a  snare,  but  merely  as  a  safe  abode  for  the  sptder,  which  hunts  its  prev  at 
night  only ;  and,  when  caught,  devours  it  in  security  at  the  bottom  ot  its 
den,  which  is  generally  strewed  with  the  remains  of  coleopterous  insects.^ 
From  some  curious  observations  of  M.  Dorthes  on  this  species  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Lmnean  TYantacHoru,  it  appears  that  both  the  male 
and  female  spider,  and  as  many  as  thirty  young  ones,  occasionallv  inhabit 
one  of  these  galleries.  Mygnle  Sauvagem  of  Hossi  (M.Jbdient  ^¥alckO« 
which  is  a  distinct  species  found  in  Corsica,  forms  a  similar  habitation,  of 
which  M.  Audouin  has  given  us  an  interesting  description.* 

The  galleries  just  described  are  the  work  of  European  spiders ;  but 
similar  ones  are  rabricated  by  Actmopus  fudula/u,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 
India  islands,  as  well  as  by  many  other  tropical  species.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these,  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  cabinet  of  Thomas 
Hall,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  that  was  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  above  an  inch  in 

1  Saava^  Hitt  de  VAcad,  du  Scdt  Paris,  1758,  p.  26. 
*  AudouQ  in  Ann,  Soe,  EhU  d»  Frametf  ii  69. 
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diameter,  forming  a  cylindrical  bag  of  dark-coloured  silk,  closed  at  the 
bottom,  and  accurately  fitted  at  the  top  by  a  door  or  lid.^ 

The  habitation  of  Argt/roneta  aquatica^  the  other  spider  to  which  I 
alluded,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  element  in  which  it  is  constructed  and 
the  materials  that  compose  it.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  formed, 
in  fact,  of  air !  Spiders  are  usually  terrestrial,  but  this  is  aquatic,  or  rather 
amphibious ;  for  though  she  resides  in  the  midst  of  water,  in  which  she 
swims  with  great  celerity,  sometimes  on  her  bellv,  but  more  frequently  on 
her  back,  and  is  an  admirable  diver,  she  not  unn'equently  hunts  on  shore, 
and  having  caught  her  prey,  plunges  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
Here  it  is  she  forms  her  singular  and  unique  abode.  She  would  evidently 
have  but  a  very  uncomfortable  timfe  were  she  constantly  wet,  but  this  she 
is  sagacious  enough  to  avoid ;  and  by  availing  herself  of  some  well-known 
philosophical  principles,  she  constructs  for  herself  an  apartment  in  which, 
like  the  mermaids  and  sea-nymphs  of  fable,  she  resides  in  comfort  and 
security.  The  following  is  her  process.  First  she  spins  loose  threads  in 
various  directions  attached  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  which  may  be 
called  the  frame- work  of  her  chamber,  and  over  them  she  spreads  a  trans- 
parent varnish  resembling  liquid  glass,  which  issues  from  the  middle  of  her 
spinners,  and  which  is  so  elastic  that  it  is  capable  of  great  expansion  and 
contraction  ;  and  if  a  hole  be  made  in  it,  it  immediately  closes  again.  Next 
she  spreads  over  her  belly  a  pellicle  of  the  same  material,  and  ascends  to 
the  surface.  The  precise  mode  in  which  she  transfers  a  bubble  of  air 
beneath  this  pellicle  is  not  accurately  known;  but  from  an  observation 
made  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  little  work  from  which  this  account  is 
abstracted,  he  concludes  that  she  draws  the  air  into  her  body  by  the  anus, 
which  she  presents  to  the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  then  pumps  it  out  from 
an  opening  at  the  base  of  the  belly  between  the  pellicle  and  that  part  of  the 
body,  the  hairs  of  which  keep  it  extended.  Clothed  with  this  aerial  mantle, 
which  to  the  spectator  seems  formed  of  resplendent  quicksilver,  she  plunges 
to  the  bottom,  and,  with  as  much  dexterity  as  a  chemist  transfers  gas  with 
a  gas-holder,  introduces  her  bubble  of  air  beneath  the  roof  prepared  for  its 
reception.  This  manceuvre  she  repeats  ten  or  twelve  times,  until  at  length 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tfhe  has  transported  as  much  air  as  suffices 
to  expand  her  apartment  to  its  intended  extent,  and  now  finds  herself  in 
possession  of  a  little  aerial  edifice,  I  had  almost  said  an  enchanted  palace, 
affording  her  a  commodious  and  dry  retreat  in  the  very  midst  of  the  water. 
Here  she  reposes  unmoved  by  the  storms  that  agitate  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  and  devours  her  prey  at  ease  and  in  safety.  Both  sexes  form  these 
lodgings.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year  the  male  quits  his  apartment, 
approaches  that  of  the  female,  enters  it,  and  enlarging  it  by  the  bubble  of 
air  that  he  carries  with  him,  it  becomes  a  common  abode  for  the  happy 
pair.^  The  spider  which  forms  these  singular  habitations  is  one  of  the  largest 
European  species,  and  in  some  countries  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  pools. 

I  am,  &c. 

^  See  several  Memoirs  apon  this  and  some  allied  species  by  Messrs.  Sells, 
Saunders,  and  Westwood,  in  the  Trant.  of  the  Ent,  Soe.  of  Londum^  vols.  ii.  and  ill. 
'  Mimmrtpowr  aervir  d  commencer  CHiaUnrt  da  Artagniet  Aquatiquei^  12mo 
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HABITATIONS  OF  INSECTS— con/imied 

Thb  habitations  of  insects  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  are  those 
formed  bv  the  united  labour  of  several  individuals.  The  societies  which 
thus  combine  their  operations  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  1st,  those 
of  which  the  object  is  simply  the  conservation  of  the  individuals  composing 
them  ;  and  2ndly,  those  whose  object  is  also  the  nurture  and  education  of 
their  young.  To  the  last  head  belong  bees,  wasps,  &c. :  to  the  former  the 
larvae  of  some  species  of  moths,  whose  labours,  being  the  most  simple,  I 
shall  first  describe. 

You  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  in  gardens  the  fruit  trees  disfigured,  as 
you  would  probably  think  them,  with  what  at  first  view  seem  very  strong 
and  thick  spiders'  webs.  If  you  have  bestowed  upon  these  webs  the 
slightest  attention,  you  must  have  likewise  remarked  that  the^  differ  \ery 
materially  in  their  construction  from  those  spun  by  spiders,  inclosing  on 
every  side  an  angular  space,  and  being  besides  filled  with  caterpifiars. 
These  are  the  larvae  of  Porthetia  chrytorrhoea,  and  the  web  which  contains 
them  is  spun  by  their  united  labour  for  the  protection  of  the  common 
society.  As^soon  as  the  cluster  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  parent  moth  is 
hatched,  the  young  caterpillars,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
commence  their  operations.  At  first  they  content  themselves  by  forming 
a  sort  of  hammock  of  the  single  leaf  upon  which  they  find  themselves 
assembled,  covering  it  with  a  roof  composed  of  a  number  of  silken  threads 
'!rawn  from  one  edge  to  the  other ;  and  under  one  or  more  of  these  tem* 
porary  habitations  they  reside  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are  become  large 
and  strong  enough  to  undertake  a  more  solid  and  spacious  building  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  whole  society.  In  constructing  this  new  habitation, 
they  spin  a  close  silken  web  round  the  end  of  two  or  three  adjoining  twigs 
and  the  leaves  attached  to  them,  so  as  to  include  the  requisite  space. 
They  are  not  curious  in  giving  any  particular  form  to  the  edifice :  some- 
times it  is  flat,  often  roundish,  but  always  more  or  less  angular.  The 
interior  is  divided  by  partitions  of  silk  into  several  irregular  apartments,  to 
each  of  which  there  is  purposely  left  an  appropriate  door.  Within  these 
'iie  caterpillars  retire  at  night,  or  in  rainy  weather,  quitting  the  nest  on 
fine  days,  and  dispersing  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  leaves,  upon 
which  they  feed.  Here,  too,  they  repose  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
change  of  their  skins.  On  the  approach  of  wmter  the  whole  community 
shut  therosfelves  up  in  the  nest,  which,  by  the  addition  of  repeated  layers 
of  silk,  has  at  this  time  become  so  thick  and  strong  as  to  be  impervious  to 
the  wind  and  rain.  They  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  the  cold 
moothsy  but  towards  the  beginning  of  April  are  awakened  to  activity  by 
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the  genial  breath  of  spring,  and  begin  to  feed  with  greediness  upon  the 
young  leaves  that  surround  their  habitation,  which,  as  they  soon  greatly 
increase  in  size,  they  find  it  necessary  to  enlarge.  One  might  fear  that  a 
structure  formed  of  such  materials  would  at  this  period  be  sadly  damaged 
by  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  twigs  which  it  encloses ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  as  if  to  guard  against  such  an  accident,  have  gnawed 
off  all  the  buds  within  their  dwelling,  and  thus  secured  themselves  from 
this  inconvenience.^ 

The  nest  of  the  larvae  of  another  species  of  moth,  the  Cnethocampa  pro^ 
cettionea,  unfortunately  not  a  native  of  this  country,  to  which,  on  account 
of  their  singular  manners,  that  will  be  detailed  to  you  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  Reaumur  has  given  the  title  of  procettionaty  caterpillars,  is  some- 
what different  in  its  construction  from  that  just  described,  though  formed 
of  the  same  material.  As  the  caterpillars  which  fabricate  it  feed  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  it  is  always  found  upon  this  tree,  attached  not  to  the 
branches  but  the  trunk,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
ground.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  irregular  knob  or  protuberance,  and  the 
silk  which  composes  it  being  of  a  grey  colour,  at  a  distance  it  would  be 
taken  for  a  mass  of  lichens.  Sometimes  this  nest  is  upwards  of  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  six  broad,  risine  in  the  middle  about  four  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  tree.  Between  the  trunk  and  the  silken  covering,  a  single 
hole  is  left  which  serves  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  differ  in  their  manners  from  those  last  mentioned.  While  very 
young  they  have  no  fixed  habitation,  contenting  themselves  with  a  succes- 
sion of  different  temporary  camps  until  they  have  attained  two-thirds  of 
their  growth.  Then  it  is  they  unite  their  labours  in  spinning  the  net  just 
described  ;  and  in  this  they  continue  to  reside  in  harmony  until  they 
become  perfect  insects,  assuming  in  it  even  the  state  of  chrysalis.^ 

Habitations  similar,  as  to  their  general  structure,  to  the  above,  though 
differing  in  several  minute  circumstances,  are  formed  by  the  larvae  of 
several  other  moths,  as  of  Porihesia  phtBorrhcea,  Clitiocampa  neuUHoy  &c., 
as  well  as  those  of  Vaneua  lo,  MeiiUea  Chuna,  and  some  other  butter- 
flies', and  even  of  some  saw-flies  (Serriferd),  which,  however,  have  each  a 
separate  silken  covering.  But  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  these  par- 
ticularly, I  pass  on  to  the  habitations  formed  by  insects  in  their  perfect 
state,  which  have  in  view  the  education  of  their  youpg  as  well  of  self-pre*- 
servation,  describing  in  succession  those  of  arUs,  beet,  watps,  and  white 

Of  these  the  most  simple  in  their  struiitare  are  the  nests  of  different 
kinds  of  an/f ,  many  of  which  externally  present  the  appearance  of  hillocks 
more  or  less  conind,  formed  of  earth  or  other  substances. 

The  nest  of  the  laige  red  or  horse  ants  (F.  ru/a)y  which  are  common  in 
woods,  at  the  first  aspect  seems  a  very  confused  maa^  Exteriorly  it  is  a 
conical  mount  composed  of  pieces  of  straw,  fragments  of  wood,  little 
stones,  leaves,  grain ;  in  short,  of  any  portable  materials  within  their  reach. 

1  Beanm.  iL  12& 

•  Ibid.  179. 

*  The  habits  of  a  Mexican  species  of  batterfly  {Eueheira  toeialu  Westw.),  of 
which  the  lanm  construct  a  strong  white  parchment-like  bag,  in  which  they  reside 
and  imderKo  their  traoflformations,  have  been  described  by  Bffr.  Westwood  in  the 
Trmt.  ofUie  Em.  8oe.  o/Lombm,  vi  pL  vi 
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But  however  rude  its  outward  appearance,  and  the  articles  of  which  tt 
consists,  interiorljr  it  presents  an  arrangement  admirably  calculated  at  once 
for  protection  against  the  excessiye  heat  of  the  sun,  and  yet  to  retain  a  due 
degree  of  genial  warmth.  It  is  wholly  composed  of  numerous  small  apart- 
ments of  different  sizes,  communicating  with  each  other  bv  means  of  gal- 
leries, and  arranged  in  separate  stories,  some  very  deep  in  tne  earth,  others 
a  considerable  height  above  it :  the  former  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
in  cold  weather  and  at  night,  the  latter  adopted  to  their  use  in  the  daytime. 
In  forming  these,  the  ants  mix  the  earth  excavated  from  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  with  the  other  materials  of  which  the  mount  consists,  and  thus  give 
solidity  to  the  whole.  Besides  the  avenues  which  join  the  apartments 
together,  other  galleries  varying  in  dimensions  communicate  with  the  out- 
side of  the  nest  at  the  top  of  the  mount.  These  open  doors  would  seem 
ill-calculated  for  precluding  the  admission  of  wet  or  of  nocturnal  enemies : 
but  the  ants  alter  their  dimensions  continually  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  they  wholly  close  them  at  night,  when  all  gradually  retire  to  the  in- 
terior, and  a  few  sentinels  only  are  left  to  guard  the  gates.  On  rainy 
days,  too,  they  keep  them  shut,  and  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  open  them 
partially.^ 

The  habitations  of  these  ants  are  much  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
species  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  as  big  as  a  small  haycock  ;  but  they 
are  mere  molehills  when  compared  with  the  enormous  mounds  which  other 
species,  apparently  of  the  same  family,  but  much  larger,  construct  in  warmer 
climates.  Malouet  states,  that  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  he  once  saw  ant- 
hills which,  though  his  companion  would  not  suffer  him  to  approach  nearer 
than  forty  paces  for  fear  of  his  being  devoured,  seemed  to  him  to  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  diameter  at  the  base,  assumiqg 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  truncated  at  one-third  of  its  height*;  and  Stedman, 
when  in  Surinam,  once  passed  ant-hills  six  feet  high,  and  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  in  circumference.'  In  the  plains  of  Parapiay,  where  the  ants 
commit  great  devastations,  a  species  described  bv  Dobnzhoffer  forms  conical 
earthen  nests  three  or  more  ells  high,  and  as  hard  as  stone  ;  and  in  the 
Bungo  forest  in  New  South  Wales,  a  very  small  ant  builds  nests  of  indu- 
rated clay  eight  or  ten  feet  high.^ 

The  nest  of  Formica  brtptnea  is  composed  wholly  of  earth,  and  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  stories,  sometimes  not  fewer  than  forty,  twenty  below 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  as  many  above,  which  last,  following  the  slope  of 
the  ant-hill,  are  concentric.  Cach  story,  separately  exammed,  exhibits 
cavities  in  the  shape  of  saloons,  narrower  apartments,  and  long  galleries 
which  preserve  the  communication  between  both.  The  arched  roob  of  the 
most  spacious  rooms  are  supported  by  very  thin  walls,  or  occasionally  by 
small  pillars  and  true  buttresses ;  some  having  only  one  entrance  Jrom 
above,  others  a  second  communicating  with  the  lower  story.  The  main 
galleries,  of  which4ki  some  places  several  meet  in  one  large  saloon,  com- 
municating with  other  subterranean  passages,  which  are  often  carried  to 
the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  hill.  These  insects  work  chiefly  af^ 
sunset.  In  building  their  nest  they  employ  soft  clay  only,  scraped  mm  ita 
bottom  when  sufficiently  moistened  by  a  shower,  which^  hr  from  injuring, 

^  Hnber,  Recharket  iur  la  Maun  da  FomrmtM,  pp.  21 — ^29. 

•  Ibid.  p.  168.  *  Stedman^s  ^mtwom,  L  169. 

«  Westwood,  Med,  Oaa,  of  Int.  il  223.  23L 
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consolidates  and  strengthens  their  architecture.  Different  lalmurers  con- 
vey small  masses  of  this  ductile  material  between  their  mandibles,  and  with 
the  same  instrument  they  spread  and  mould  it  to  their  will,  the  antennse 
accompanying  every  movement.  They  render  all  firm  by  pressing  the  sur- 
face lightly  with  their  fore  feet ;  and  however  numerous  the  masses  of 
clay  composing  these  walls,  and  though  connected  by  no  glutinous  material, 
they  appear  when  finished  one  single  layer,  well  united,  consolidated  and 
smoothed.  Having  traced  the  plan  of  their  structure,  by  placing  here 
and  there  the  foundations  of  the  pillars  and  partition-walls,  they  i^dd 
successively  new  portions ;  and  when  the  walls  of  a  gallery  or  apartment, 
which  are  half  a  line  thick,  are  elevated  about  half  an  inch  in  height, 
they  join  them  by  springing  a  flattish  arch  or  roof  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  one  of  these  cities 
while  building.  In  one  place  vertical  walls  form  the  outline,  which  com- 
municate with  different  eorridors  by  openings  made  in  the  masonry  ;  in 
another  we  see  a  true  saloon,  whose  vaults  are  supported  by  numerous 
pillars  ;  and  further  on  are  the  cross  ways  or  squares  where  several  streets 
meet,  and  whose  roofs,  though  often  more  than  two  inches  across,  the 
ants  are  under  no  difficulty  in  constructing,  beginning  the  sides  of  the  arch 
in  the  angle  formed  by  two  walls,  and  extending  them  by  successive  layers 
of  clay  till  they  meet ;  while  crowds  of  masons  arrive  from  all  parts  with 
their  particle  of  mortar,  and  work  with  a  regularity,  harmony,  and  activity, 
which  can  never  enough  be  admired.  So  assiduous  are  they  in  their  opera- 
tions, that  they  will  complete  a  story  with  all  its  saloons,  vaulted  roofs, 
partitions  and  galleries,  in  seven  or  ei|;ht  hours.  If  they  begin  a  story,  and 
for  want  of  moisture  are  unable  to  finish  it,  they  pull  down  again  all  the 
crumbling  apartments  that  are  not  covered  in.^ 

Another  species  of  ants  (^M.futcd)  are  also  masons.  .  When  they  wish  to 
heighten  their  habitations,  they  begin  by  covering  the  top  with  a  thick 
layer  of  clay,  which  they  transport  from  the  interior.  In  this  layer  they 
trace  out  the  plan  of  the  new  story,  first  hollowing  out  little  cavities  of 
almost  equal  depth  at  different  distances  from  each  other,  and  of  a  size 
adapted  tor  their  purposes.  The  elevations  of  earth  left  between  them 
serve  for  bases  to  the  interior  walls,  which,  when  they  have  removed  all  the 
loose  earth  from  the  floors  of  the  apartments,  and  reduced  the  foundations 
to  a  due  thickness,  they  heighten,  and  lastly  cover  all  in.  M.  Huber  saw 
a  single  working  ant  make  and  cover  in  a  gallery  which  was  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  of  which  the  interior  was  rendered  perfectly  concave, 
without  assistance.' 

The  societies  of  F.fuliginosa  make  their  habitations  in  the  trunks  of  old 
oaks  or  willow  trees,  gnawing  the  wood  into  numberless  stories  more  or 
less  horizontal,  the  ceiUngs  and  floors  of  which  are  about  five  or  six  lines 
asunder,  black,  and  as  thin  as  card,  sometimes  supported  by  vertical  parti- 
tions, forming  an  infinity  of  apartments  which  communicate  by  small  aper- 
tures ;  at  others  by  small  light  cylindrical  pillars  furnished  with  a  base  and 
capital  which  are  arranged  in  colonnades,  leaving  a  communication  perfectly 
free  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  stor}'.^ 

Two  otner  tribes  of  carpenter  ants  (F.  tsttuops  and  F.Jlava^  use  saw- 
dust in  forming  their  buildings.    The  former  applies  this  material  only  to 

1  Httber,  Becherehes,  &c.  80—40.  *  Ibid.  45. 

»  Ibid.  63. 
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the  bafldinf  of  walls  aixl  stopping  up  chinks  :  die  latter  compoees  whole 
stages  or  stones  of  it  made  into  a  sort  of  foptr  maehe  with  earth  and  spi- 
ders' web.' 

Some  ants  form  their  nests  of  the  leaoet  of  trtet.  One  of  these  was 
obserred  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  New  South  Wales,  which  was  formed  bj 
clueing  together  serearal  leaves  as  large  as  a  hand.  To  keep  these  lesTes 
m  a  proper  position,  thoosands  of  ants  united  their  strength,  and  if  dnvea 
awa^  the  leaves  spring  back  with  great  violence.'  Another  spedes  of  ant 
{li^imttca  Kirbu  Sykes),  found  in  the  Poona  Collectorate,  Inctia,  described 
by  Colonel  Sykes,  forms  its  globular  battoon- shaped  nest,  which  is  com* 
posed  of  a  congeries  of  tile-like  lamina  of  cow-dung,  with  the  nsnal  assent 
blage  of  ceils  and  nurseries,  &C.9  composed  of  the  same  material,  in  the 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs.'  Another  East  Indian  species  (Fonmeo 
tmaragdina)  forms  its  nest  of  a  very  thin  but  double  silk-like  tissue*; 
while  Formiea  elata  Lund  builds  its  nest  on  the  trunks  of  trees  of  earth 
mixed  with  leaves,  and  other  species  use  the  hairs  of  plants  for  the  saoK 
purpose.^  F,  bupinoia  in  Cayenne  emploj^s  the  down  enveloping  the 
seeas  inf  the  Bombax  criba,  which  it  felts  into  a  sort  of  cottony  sub> 
stance.* 

The  roost  profound  philosopher,  equally  with  the  most  incurious  of 
mortals,  is  struck  with  astonishment  on  inspecting  the  interior  of  a  bet' 
hive.  He  beholds  a  city  in  miniature.  He  sees  this  city  divided  into 
regular  streets,  these  streets  composed  of  houses  constructed  on  the  most 
exact  geometrical  principles  and  the  most  symmetrical  plan,  some  senin; 
for  store-houses  for  food,  others  for  tlie  habitations  of  the  dtizens,  and  s 
few,  much  more  extensive  than  the  rest,  destined  for  the  palaces  of  the 
sovereign.  He  perceives  that  the  substance  of  which  the  whole  city  is 
buiit  is  one  which  man,  with  ail  his  skill,  is  unable  to  febricate  ;  and  that 
the  edifices  in  which  it  is  employed  are  such,  as  the  most  expert  artist 
would  find  himself  incompetent  to  erect.  And  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
a  society  of  insects  I  "  Quel  abime  (he  exclaims  with  Bonnet)  aur  ynur  du 
sage  qu*une  ruche  cTAbeiUesI  Quelle  tagesse  profonde  te  cache  dam  eei 
abime !  Quel  philoiophe  otera  le  fonder  r*  Nor  have  its  mysteries  yet 
been  fathomed.  Philosophers  have  in  all  a^es  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
subject ;  from  Aristomacnus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
for  fifty-eight  years  attended  solely  to  bees,  and  Philiscus  the  Thradsn, 
who  spent  his  whole  time  in  forests  investijzatinff  their  manners,  to  Swaoi- 
roerdam,  Reaumur,  Hunter,  and  Huber  of  modem  times.  Still  the  coo- 
struction  of  the  combs  of  a  bee-hive  is  a  miracle  which  overwhelms  our 
faculties. 

You  are  nrobably  aware  that  the  hives  with  which  we  provide  bees  are 
not  essential  to  their  labours,  and  that  they  can  equally  form  their  citjr  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  any  other  cavity.     In  whatever  situation  it  is 

E laced,  the  general  plan  which  they  follow  is  the  same.  You  have  seen  s 
oneycomb,  and  must  have  observed  that  it  is  a  flattish  cake,  composed  of 
a  vast  number  of  cells,  for  the  most  part  hexagonal,  regularly  applied  to 
each  other's  sides,  and  arranged  in  two  strata  or  layers  placed  end  to  end. 

I  Haber,  lUekenhe$,  &c.  61.  •  Hawketworth's  OooH^a  Voyage*^  iii  221 

S  7V«ii«.  EnL  Soe.  Lomd,  L  101.  «  Ibid.  i.  proc  Ixxii. 

•  Wettwood,  Mod,  Cku$.  oflua,  iL  228, 

•  LMMffdairs^  Imtr.  d  FEtUm.  iL  60S. 
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The  interior  of  a  bee-hive  consists  of  several  of  these  combs  fixed  to  its 
upper  part  and  sides,  arranged  vertically  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  cells  composing  them  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  have  their  openings  in  opposite  directions — not  the  best  position  one 
would  have  thought  for  retaining  a  fluid  like  honey,  yet  the  bees  find  no 
inconvenience  on  this  score.  The  distance  of  the  combs  from  each  other 
is  about  half  an  inch,  that  is,  sufficient  to  allow  two  bees  busied  upon  the 
opposite  cells  to  pass  each  other  with  facility.  Besides  these  vacancies, 
which  form  tlie  high  roads  of  their  community,  the  combs  are  here'and 
there  pierced  with  boles  which  serve  as  posterns  for  easy  communication 
from  one  to  the  other  without  losing  time  by  going  round. 

The  arrangement  of  the  combs  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  but  it  is 
the  construction  of  the  cells  which  is  most  admirable  and  astonishing.  As 
these  are  formed  of  wax,  a  substance  secreted  by  the  bees  in  no  great 
abundance,  it  is  important  that  as  little  as  possible  of  such  a  precious  ma- 
terial should  be  consumed.  Bees,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  their  cells, 
have  to  solve  a  problem  which  would  puzzle  some  geometers,  namely,  a 
quantity  of  wax  being  given,  to  form  of  it  similar  and  equal  cells  of  a  de- 
terminate capacity,  but  of  the  largest  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  employed,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  in  the  hive 
the  least  possible  space.  Every  part  of  this  problem  is  practically  solved 
by  bees.  If  their  cells  had  been  cylindrical,  which  form  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  a  bee,  they  could  not  have  been  applied  to  each  other  with- 
out leaving  numberless  superfluous  vacuities.  If  the  cells  were  made  square 
or  triangular,  this  last  objection,  indeed,  would  be  removed :  but  besides 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  wax  would  have  been  required,  the  shape  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  a  cylindrical-bodied  animal.  All  these  difficulties 
are  obviated  b^  the  adoption  of  hexagonal  cells,  which  are  admirably  fitted 
to  the  form  of  the  insect,  at  the  same  time  that  their  sides  apply  to  each 
other  without  the  smallest  vacant  intervals.  Another  important  saving 
in  materials  is  gained  by  making  a  common  base  serve  for  two  strata  of 
cells.  Much  more  wax  as  well  2^  room  would  have  been  required,  had 
the  con^bs  consisted  of  a  single  stratum  only.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
base  of  each  cell  is  not  an  exact  plane,  but  is  usually  composed  of  three 
rhomboidal  or  lozenge-shaped  pieces,  placed  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  con- 
cavity. From  this  form  it  follows  that  the  base  of  a  cell  on  one  side  or 
stratum  of  the  comb  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  bases  of  three  cells  on 
the  other.  You  will  inquire.  Where  is  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  ? 
First,  a  greater  degree  of  strength  ;  and,  secondly,  precisely  the  same  as 
results  from  the  hexagonal  sides  ^  a  greater  capacity  with  less  expenditure 
of  wax.  Not  only  has  this  been  indisputably  ascertained,  but  that  the 
angles  of  the  base  of  the  cell  are  exactly  those  which  require  the  smallest 
quantity  of  wax.  It  is  obvious  that  these  angles  might  vary  infinitely ; 
but,  by  a  very  accurate  admeasurement,  Maraldi  found  that  the  great 
aoglea  were  in  general  109°  28^  the  smaller  ones  70®  32^.  Reaumur,  in- 
geniously suspecting  that  the  object  of  choosing  these  angles  firom  amongst 
so  many  was  to  spare  wax,  proposed  to  M.  Konig,  a  skilful  geometrician, 
who  was  ignorant  of  Manddi's  experiments,  to  determine  by  calculations 
what  ought  to  be  the  angle  of  a  hexagonal  cell,  with  a  pyramidal  bottom 
formed  of  three  similar  and  equal  rhomboid  plates,  so  that  the  least  matter 
possible  might  enter  into  its  constructiom  For  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem the  geometrician  had  recourse  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  found 
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that  the  great  angles  of  the  rhombs  should  be  109°  26\  and  o(  the  small 
angles  70°  34/^  What  a  surprising  agreement  between  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  the  actual  admeasurement  !^ 

Besides  the  saving  of  wax  effected  by  the  form  of  the  cells,  the  bees  adopt 
another  economical  pfam  suited  to  the  same  end.  They  compose  the  bottoms 
and  sides  of  wax  of  very  great  tenuity,  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper.  But  as  walls  of  this  thinness  at  the  entrance  would  be  perpetually 
injured  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  workers,  they  prudently  make  the 
margin  at  the  opening  of  each  cell  three  or  four  times  thicker  than  the  walls. 
Dr.  Barclay  discovered  that,  though  of  such  excessive  tenuity,  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  each  cell  are  actually  doubie,  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  cell 
is  a  distinct,  separate,  and  in  some  measure  an  independent  structure,  agglu- 
tinated only  to  the  neighbouring  cells,  and  that  when  the  agglutinating  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  eaeh  cell  may  be  entirely  separated  from  the  rest.  ^ 

You  must  not  imagine  that  all  the  cells  of  a  hive  are  of  precisely  similar 
dimensions.  As  the  society  consists  of  three  orders  of  insects  differing  in 
size,  the  cells  which  are  to  contain  the  larvae  of  each  proportionally  diHer, 
those  built  for  the  males  being  considerably  larger  than  those  which  are 
intended  for  the  workers.  The  abode  of  the  larvae  of  the  queen  bee  differs 
still  more.  It  is  not  only  much  larger  than  any  of  the  rest,  but  of  a  quite 
different  form,  being  shaped  like  a  pear  or  Florence  flask,  and  composed 
of  a  material  much  coarser  than  common  wax,  of  which  above  one  hundred 
times  as  much  is  used  in  its  construction  as  of  pure  wax  in  that  of  a  com- 
mon cell.  The  situation,  too,  of  these  cells  (for  there  are  generally  three 
or  four,  and  sometimes  many  more,  even  up  to  thirty  or  forty,  in  each  hive) 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  common  cells.  Instead  of  being  in  a 
horizontal  they  are  placed  in  a  vertical  direction,  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, and  are  usually  fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  combs,  from  which 
they  irregularly  project  like  stalactites  from  the  roof  of  a  cavern.  The 
cells  destined  rorthe  reception  of  honey  and  pollen  differ  from  those  which 
the  larvae  of  the  malea  and  workers  inhabit  only  by  being  deeper,  and  thus 
more  capacious;  in  fact,  the  very  same  cells  are  successively  applied  to 
both  purposes.    When  the  honey  is  collected  in  great  abundance,  and 

1  Reaam.  ▼.  390. 

*  Father  Boscovich  observes,  that  all  'the  angles  that  form  the  planes  which 
compose  the  cell  are  equal,  i.  e.  120^ ;  and  he  supposes  that  this  equality  of  inclina- 
tion facilitates  much  the  construction  of  the  cell,  which  may  be  a  motive  for  pre- 
ferring it,  as  well  as  economy.  He  shows  that  the  bees  do  not  economise  the  wax 
necessary  for  a  flat  bottom  in  the  construction  of  every  cell,  near  so  much  as  MM. 
K5nig  and  Keaumnr  thought 

MacLaurin  says,  that  the  difference  of  a  cell  with  a  p3Tamidal  from  one  with  a 
flat  bottom,  in  which  is  comprised  the  economy  of  the  bees,  is  equal  to  the  fourth 
part  of  six  triangles,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  trapeziums,  the  faces 
of  the  cell,  in  order  to  make  them  right  angles. 

M.  L'Hullier,  professor  of  Geneva,  values  the  economy  of  the  bees  at  ^  of  the 
whole  expense ;  and  be  shows  that  it  might  have  been  one-fifth  if  the  bees  had  no 
other  circumstances  to  attend  to ;  but  he  concludes,  that  if  it  is  not  very  sensible  in 
every  cell,  it  may  be  considerable  in  the  whole  of  a  comb,  on  account  of  the  mutual 
setting  of  the  two  opposite  orders  of  cells.  Huber,  NouveUe*  Observations,  &c., 
iL84. 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Soeietyf  it  269.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  by  Huber  hereafter 
detailed ;  but  Mr.  6.  Newport  asserts  that  even  the  virgin  cells  are  lined  with  a 
delicate  membrane.    Westwood,  MoeL  Class,  of  Ins.  ii.  284. 
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there  is  not  time  to  construct  fresh  cells,  the  bees  lengthen  the  honey  cells 
by  adding  a  ^im  to  then. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  learn  the  process  which  these  ingenious  artificers 
follow  in  constructing  their  habitations ;  and  on  this  head  I  am  happy  that 
the  recent  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  celebrated  Ruber's  New  Ob^ 
servaUom  on  Beet^  in  which  this  subject  is  for  the  first  time  elucidated^  will 
enable  me  to  gratify  your  curiosky. 

But  in  the  first  place  you  must  be  told  of  an  important  and  unlooked-for 
discovery  of  this  unrivalled  detector  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature — 
that  the  workers  or  neuters,  as  they  are  called,  of  a  hive  consist  of  two 
descriptions  of  individuals,  one  of  which  be  calls  abeUiet  nourricet,  or  petites 
abeilletf  the  other  abeUlet  drives.  The  former,  or  nurse  bees,  are  smaller  than 
the  latter ;  their  stomach  is  not  capable  of  such  distension  ;  and  their  office 
is  to  build  the  combs  and  cells  arker  the  foimdation  has  been  laid  by  the 
cirihres,  to  collect  honey,  and  to  feed  the  larvae.  The  abeilies  cmeres 
are  the  makers  of  wax,  which  substance  Huber  has  now  indisputably  ascer- 
tained to  be  secreted,  as  John  Hunter  long  ago  suspected,  beneath  the  ven- 
tral segments,  from  between  which  it  is  taken  by  the  bees  when  wanted,  ia 
the  form  of  thin  scales.  The  apparatus  in  which  die  wax  is  secreted  con- 
sists of  four  pair  of  membranous  bags  or  wax-pookets,  situated  at  the  base 
of  each  intermediate  segment,  one  on  each  side,  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
pressing  the  abdomen  so  as  to  lengthen  it,  being  usually  concealed  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  preceding  segments.  It  should  be  observed  that  Uiis 
discovery  was  nearly  made  by  our  epuntryman  Thorley,  who,  in  his 
Female  Monarchy  (1744),  says  that  he  has  taken  bees  with  six  pieces  of 
wax  within  the  ptait»  of  the  abdomen,  three  on  each  side.  In  these  pockets 
the  wax  is  secreted  by  some  unknown  process  from  the  food  taken  mto  the 
stomach,  which  in  the  wax-making  bees  is  much  larger  than  in  the  nurse- 
bees,  and  afterwards  transpires  through  the  membrane  of  the  wax-pocket 
in  thin  laminae.  The  nurse-bees,  however,  do  secrete  wax,  but  in  very 
small  quantities.  When  wax  is  not  wanted  in  the  hive,  the  wax-makers 
disgorge  their  honey  into  the  cells. 

The  process  of  building  the  combs  in  a  bee-hive,  as  observed  by  Huber, 
is  as  follows:— 

The  wax-makers,  having  taken  a  due  portion  of  honey  or  sugar,  from 
either  of  which  wax  can  be  elaborated,  suspend  themselves  to  each  other, 
the  claws  of  the  forelegs  of  the  lowermost  being  attached  to  those  of  the 
hind  pair  of  the  uppermost,  and  form  themselves  into  a  cluster,  the  exterior 
layer  of  which  looks  like  a  kind  of  curtain.  This  cluster  consists  of  a 
series  of  festoons  or  garlands,  which  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
in  which  most  of  the  bees  turn  their  back  upon  the  observer :  the  curtain 
has  no  other  motion  than  what  it  receives  from  the  interior  layers,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  which  are  communicated  to  it.  All  this  time  the  nwrse^ees 
preserve  their  wonted  activity  and  pursue  their  usual  employments.  The 
wax-makers  remain  immoveable  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
period  the  formation  of  wax  takes  place,  and  thin  laniins  of  this  material 
may  be  generally  perceived  under  their  abdomen.  One  of  these  bees  is 
now  seen  to  detach  itself  from  one  of  the  central  garlands  of  the  cluster, 
to  make  a  way  amongst  its  companions  to  the  middle  of  the  vault 
or  top  of  the  hive,  and  by  turning  itself  round  to  form  a  kind  of  void,  in 
which  it  can  move  itself  freely.  It  then  suspends  itself  to  the  centre  of 
the  space,  which  it  has  cleared,  the  diameter  or  which  is  about  an  inch.    It 
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next  seizes  one  of  the  lamtiue  of  wax  with  a  pincer  fonned  by  the  poeterior 
metatarsus  and  tibia  ^,  and  drawing  it  from  beneath  theabdoovnal  a^ment, 
one  of  the  anterior  legs  takes  it  with  its  claws  and  carries  it  to  the  anouth. 
This  leg  holds  the  lamina  with  its  claws  verdcallj,  the  tongue  rolled  up 
serving  for  a  support,  and,  by  elevating  or  depressing  it  at  will,  cauaes  the 
whole  of  its  drcumferpnce  to  be  expcwed  to  the  action  of  the  mandibles, 
so  that  the  margin  is  soon  gnawed  into  pieces,  which  drop  as  they  are  de- 
tached into  the  double  cavity,  boiderea  with  hairs,  of  the  nrumdibles. 
These  fragments,  pressed  by  others  newly  separated,  fidl  on  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  ami  issue  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  very  narrow  riband.  They  are 
then  presented  to  the  tongue,  which  impregnates  them  with  a  frothy  liquor 
like  a  bouUSe,  During  this  operation  the  tongue  assumes  all  aorta  of 
forms  ;  sometimes  it  is  flattened  like  a  spatula ;  then  like  a  trowd»  which 
applies  itself  to  the  riband  of  wax  ;  at  other  times  it  reaemblea  m  pencil 
tcnninating  in  a  point.  After  having  moistened  the  whole  of  the  fihand, 
the  tongue  pushes  it  so  as  to  make  it  re-enter  the  mandibles,  but  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  where  it  is  woiked  up  anew.  The  liquor  mixed  with  the 
wax  communicates  to  it  a  whiteness  and  opacity  which  it  had  not  before ; 
and  the  object  of  this  mixture  of  boMiUie,  which  did  not  escape  the  obaer- 
vation  of  Reaumur',  is  doubtless  to  give  it  that  ductility  and  tenacity 
which  it  possesses  m  its  perfect  state. 

The  foundress-bee,  a  name  which  this  first  beginner  of  a  comb  deserves, 
next  applies  these  prepared  parcels  of  wax  against  the  vault  of  the  hive, 
disposioff  them  with  the  point  of  her  mandibles  in  the  direction  which  she 
wishes  them  to  take:  and  she  continues  these  manceuvres  until  she  ha» 
emploved  the  whole  lamina  that  she  had  separated  from  her  body,  when 
she  takes  a  second,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner.  She  gives  hmelf  no 
care  to  compress  the  molecides  of  wax  which  she  has  heaped  together ; 
she  is  satisfied  if  they  adhere  to  each  other.  At  length  she  leaves  her 
work,  and  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  her  companions.  Another  succeeds, 
and  resumes  the  employment;  then  a  third ;  all  follow  the  same  plan  of 
pbcing  theb  little  masses;  and  if  any  by  chance  gives  them  a  contimry 
direction,  another  coming  removes  than  to  their  proper  place.  The  reauft 
of  all  these  operations  is  a  mass  or  little  wall  of  wax  with  uneven  surfiMes, 
five  or  six  lines  long,  two  lines  high,  and  half  a  line  thick,  which  deacends 
perpendiculariy  below  the  vault  of  the  hive.  In  this  first  work  is  no  angle 
nor  any  trace  of  the  figure  of  the  cells.  It  is  a  simple  partition  in  a  right 
line  without  anv  infection. 

The  wax-makers  having  thos  laid  the  inundation  of  a  comb,  are  sac- 
ceeded  by  the  nurse-bees,  which  are  alone  competent  to  model  and  perfect 
the  work.  The  former  are  the  labourers  who  convey  the  stone  and  mor- 
tar; the  latter  the  masons,  who  work  them  up  into  the  form  which  the 
intended  structure  requires.  One  of  the  nurse-bees  now  placea  itaelf 
horiaontally  on  the  vault  of  the  hive,  iu  head  conespondins  to  the  centre 
of  the  mass  or  wall  which  the  wax-makers  have  left,  and  mich  is  to  form 
the  partition  of  the  comb  into  two  opposite  assemblages  of  cells ;  and 
with  its  mandibles,  rapidly  moving  its  head,  it  snoulds  in.  that  ude  of  the 
wall  a  cavity  which  is  to  form  the  base  of  one  of  the  cells,  to  the  diameter 
of  which  it  IS  equal.    When  it  has  worked  some  minutes  it  departs^  and 

1  Titto  Mom.  Ap.  Amg,  t  IS.  *  •  s.  1.  nent  fig.  It. 
i  Resam.  r.  4ii. 
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and  parallel  to  it,  and  then  again  two  more  exterior  to  these.  The  combs 
are  always  enlarged  and  lengthened  in  a  progression  proportioned  to  the 
priority  of  their  origin  $  the  middle  comb  being  constantly  advanced  beyond 
the  two  adjoining  ones  by  some  rows  of  cells,  and  they  beyond  those  that 
are  exterior  to  them.  Was  it  permitted  to  these  insects  to  lay  the  founda* 
tion  of  all  their  combs  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not  be  placed  conve- 
niently or  parallel  to  each  other.  So  with  respect  to  the  cells,  the  first 
cavity  determines  the  place  of  all  that  succeed  it. 

A  large  number  of  bees  work  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  comb ;  but 
they  are  not  moved  to  it  by  a  simultaneous  but  by  a  successive  impulse.  A 
sinele  bee  begins  every  partial  operation,  and  many  others  in  succession 
add  their  efforts  to  hers,  each  appearing  to  act  individually  in  a  direction 
impressed  either  by  the  workers  who  have  preceded  it,  or  by  the 
condition  in  which  it  finds  the  work.  The  whole  population  of  wax-makers 
is  in  a  state  of  the  roost  complete  inaction  till  one  bee  goes  forth  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  first  comb.  Immediately  others  second  her  inten* 
tions,  adding  to  the  height  and  length  of  the  mass ;  and  when  they  cease 
to  act,  a  bee,  if  the  term  may  be  UMd,  of  another  profession,  one  of  the 
nurse-bees,  goes  to  form  the  draft  of  the  first  cell,  in  which  she  is  succeeded 
by  others.' 

The  diameters  of  the  cells  intended  for  the  larvae  of  workers  is  always 
2f  lines,  that  of  those  meant  for  the  larvie  of  the  males  or  drones  3^  lines. 
The  male  cells  are  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  combs,  or  in  their  sides, 
rarely  in  their  upper  part  They  are  never  insulated,  but  form  a  corre- 
sponding  group  on  both  sides  the  comb.  When  the  bees  form  male  c^s 
below  those  of  neuters,  they  construct  many  rows  of  mtcrmedkUe  ones,  the 
diameter  of  which  augments  progressively  till  it  attains  that  of  a  male  cell ; 
and  they  observe  the  same  method  when  they  revert  from  male  cells  to 
those  of  neuters.  It  appears  to  be  the  oviposition  of  the  queen  which  de- 
cides the  kind  of  cells  tnat  are  to  be  made :  while  she  lays  the  eggs  of 
workers,  no  male  ceils  are  constructed ;  but  when  she  is  about  to  lay  the 
eggs  of  males,  the  neuters  appear  to  know  it,  and  act  accordingly.  When 
there  is  a  very  large  harvest  of  honey,  the  bees  increase  the  diameter  and 
even  the  length  of  their  cells.  At  this  time  many  irregular  combs  may  be 
seen  with  cells  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen  lines  in  length.  Some^ 
times,  also,  thev  have  occasion  to  shorten  the  cells.  When  they  wish  to 
lengthen  an  old  comb,  the  tubes  of  which  have  acquired  their  full  dimen^ 
sions,  they  gradually  diminish  the  thickness  of  its  edges,  gnawing  down  the 
sides  of  the  cells  till  it  assumes  the  lenticular  form ;  they  then  engraft  a 
mass  of  wax  round  it,  and  so  proceed  with  new  cells. 

Variations,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
position  and  even  form  of  the  combs.    Occasionally  the  bees  construct 

1  Some  Iste  physiologists  and  entomologists  have  contended  with  Baffon  that 
there  is  in  fact  nothing  wonderful  in  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  cells  of  bees,  which 
are  at  first  really  cylindrical  (thos  corresponding  with  the  form  of  their  bodies),  but 
fbiced  to  assnme  the  six-sided  form  by  the  pressure  on  their  sides  of  the  mnltitud* 
of  bees  engaged  upon  them ;  but  surely  ii  these  authors  had  read  Hnber's  work 
with  attention  they  must  have  perceived  that  the  fact  stated  by  him  above,  that 
however  large  the  number  of  bees  at  work  on  a  comb,  thev  do  not  work  stnai/- 
tameoifdy,  but  SMcemoe^y,  "  each  appearing  to  act  individnaJly  in  a  dimctJon  im« 
pressed  either  by  the  workers  who  have  prMeded  it,  or  by  the  condition  in  which  it 
flnda  the  work,'*  is  utterly  at  variance  with  their  theoiy,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  of 
Hnber's  lodd  and  distinct  itlatioD. 
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cells  of  the  common  shape  upon  the  wood  to  which  the  combs  are  fixed, 
without  pyramidal  bottoms,  and  from  them  continue  their  work  as  usual. 
These  cells  with  a  flat  bottom,  or  rather  with  the  wood  for  their  bottom, 
are  more  irregular  than  the  common  ones  ;  some  of  their  orifices  are  not 
angular,  and  their  dimensions  are  not  exact,  but  all  are  more  or  less  hexo" 
ganai.  Once  when  disturbed,  Huber  observed  them  to  begin  their  combs 
on  one  of  the  vertical  sides  of  the  hive  instead  of  on  the  roof.  When  par- 
ticular circumstances  caused  it,  as,  for  instance,  when  glass  was  introduced, 
to  which  they  do  not  like  to  fix  their  combs,  he  remarked  that  they  con- 
stantly varied  their  direction  ;  and  by  repeating  the  attempt  he  forced  them 
to  form  their  combs  in  the  most  fiemtastic  manner.  Yet  glass  is  an  artificial 
substance,  against  which  instinct  merely  cannot  have  provided  them  :  there 
is  nothing  in  hollow  trees,  their  natural  habitation,  resembling  it.  When 
they  change  the  direction  of  their  combs,  they  enlarge  the  cells  of  one  side 
to  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  those  of  the  other,  which  gives  the 
requisite  curve. 

To  complete  the  detail  of  these  interesting  discoveries  of  the  elder 
Uuber,  I  must  lay  before  you  the  following  additional  observations  of  his 
son. 

The  first  base  of  the  combs  upon  which  the  bees  work  holds  three  or 
four  cells,  sometimes  more.  The  comb  continues  of  the  same  width  for 
three  or  four  inches,  and  then  begins  to  widen  for  three  quarters  of  its 
length.  The  bees  engaged  at  the  bottom  lengthen  it  downwards ;  those  on 
the  sides  widen  it  to  right  and  left  ;  and  those  which  are  employed  above 
the  thickest  part  extend  its  dimensions  upwards.  The  more  a  comb  is 
enlarged  below,  the  more  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  enlarged  upwards 
to  the  top  of  the  hive.  The  bees  that  are  engaged  in  lengthening  the  comb 
work  with  more  celerity  than  those  which  increase  its  width ;  and  those 
that  ascend  or  increase  its  width  upwards,  more  slowly  than  the  rest. 
Hence  it  arises  that  it  is  longer  than  wide,  and  narrower  towards  the  top 
than  towards  the  middle.  The  first  formed  cells  are  usually  not  so  deep 
as  those  in  the  middle  ;  but  when  the  comb  is  of  a  certain  height,  they  are 
in  haste  to  lengthen  these  cells  so  essential  to  the  solidity  of  the  whole, 
sometimes  even  making  them  louger  than  the  rest.  The  cells  are  not  per- 
fectly horizontal ;  they  are  almost  always  a  little  higher  towards  their 
mouth  than  at  their  base,  so  that  their  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  par- 
tition that  separates  the  two  assemblages.  They  sometimes  vary  from  the 
horizontal  line  more  than  20^,  usually  4^  or  6°.  When  the  bees  enlarge 
the  diameter  of  the  cells  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  male  cells,  the 
bottoms  often  consist  of  two  rhomboids  and  two  hexagons,  the  size  and 
form  of  which  vary,  and  they  correspond  with  four  instead  of  three  oppo- 
site cells.  The  works  of  bees  are  symmetrical  less  perhaps  in  minute  de- 
tails than  considered  as  a  whole.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  combs  have  a 
fantastic  form  ;  but  this,  if  traced,  will  be  found  to  be  caused  by  circum- 
stances ;  one  irregularity  occasions  another,  and  both  usually  have  their 
origin  in  the  dispositions  which  we  make  them  adopt.  The  inconstancy  of 
climate,  too,  occasions  frequent  interruptions,  and  injures  the  svmmetrv  ot' 
the  combs ;  for  a  work  resumed  is  always  less  perfect  than  one  followed  up 
until  completed. 

At  first  the  substance  of  the  cells  is  of  a  dead  white,  semi-transparent, 
soft,  and  though  even,  not  smooth :  but  in  a  few  days  it  loses  most  of 
these  qualities,  or  rather  acquires  new  ones ;  a  yellow  tmt  spreads  over  the 
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cells,  particularly  their  interior  surface  :  their  edges  become  thicker,  mnd 
they  have  acquired  a  consistence,  which  at  first  they  did  not  possess.  The 
combs,  also,  when  finished  are  heavier  than  the  unfinished  ones  ;  these 
last  are  broken  by  the  slightest  touch,  whereas  the  former  will  bend  sooner 
than  break.  Their  orifices  also  have  something  adhesive,  and  they  melt 
less  readily ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  finished  combs  contain  something 
not  present  in  the  unfinished  ones.  In  examining  the  orifice  of  the  yello^r 
cells,  their  contour  appeared  to  the  younger  Huber  to  be  besmeared  with 
a  reddish  varnish,  unctuous,  strong-scented,  and  similar  to,  if  not  the  same 
as,  propoiit.  Sometimes  there  were  red  threads  in  the  interior,  which  were 
also  applied  round  the  sides,  rhombs,  or  trapeziums.  This  solder,  as  it 
may  be  called,  placed  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  difierent  parts,  and  at 
the  summit  of  the  angles  formed  by  their  meeting,  seemed  to  give  solidity 
to  the  cells,  round  the  axis  of  the  longest  of  which  there  were  sometinaes 
one  or  two  red  zones.  From  subsequent  experiments,  M.  Huber  ascer-^ 
tained  that  this  substance  was  actually  propoUty  collected  from  the  buds  of 
the  poplar.  He  saw  them  with  the  mandibles  draw  a  thread  from  the 
mass  of  propolis  that  was  most  conveniently  situated,  and,  breaking  it  by  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  head,  take  it  with  the  claws  of  their  fore-legs,  and  then, 
entering  the  cell,  place  it  at  the  angles  and  sides,  &c.,  which  they  had  pre* 
viously  planished.  The  yellow  colour,  however,  is  not  given  by  the  pro- 
polis, and  it  is  not  certain  to  what  it  is  owing.  The  bees  sometimes  mix 
wax  and  propolis  and  make  an  amalgam,  known  to  the  ancients  and  called 
by  them  mitj^s  and  piuocerot,  which  they  use  in  rebuilding  cells  that  have 
been  destroyed,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  support  the  edifice.^ 

We  know  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  the  species  of  bees  not  indi- 
genous to  Europe,  which  live  in  societies  and  construct  combs  like  that 
cultivated  by  us.  A  traveller  in  Brazil  mentions  one  there  which  builds 
a  kind  of  natural  hive :  "  On  an  excursion  towards  Upper  Tapagippe,'* 
says  he,  **  and  skirting  the  dreary  woods  which  extend  to  the  intenor,  I 
observed  the  trees  more  loaded  with  bees'  nests  than  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Porto  Seguro.  They  consist  of  a  ponderous  shell  of  clay, 
cemented  similarly  to  martins'  nests,  swelling  from  high  trees  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  forming  an  oval  mass  full  two  feet  in  diameter.  When  broken, 
the  wax  is  arranged  as  in  our  hives,  and  the  honey  abundant."  * 

Humblfbeet  are  the  only  tribe  besides  the  hive-bee,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  world  construct  nests  by  the  united  lajbour  of  the  society.  The  habita- 
tions composing  them  are  of  a  rude  construction,  and  the  streets  are  ar- 
ranged with  little  architectural  regularity.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  too, 
is  small,  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  hundred,  and  often  not  more  than 
twenty.  The  nests  of  some  species,  as  ofBvmbiu*  iapidarhu,  terrettm^  Ac., 
are  found  under-ground,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface ;  but 
as  the  internal  structure  of  tiiese  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of 
,the  more  singular  habitations  of  B,  mutcorum,  and  as  some  of  the  subter- 
ranean species  occasionally  adopt  the  same  situation,  I  shall  confine  my 
description  to  the  latter. 

1  Nottv^ki  Obaervationt  9wf  Ie9  AbeilU*,  par  Francois  Haber,  ii.  101  —  288.  I 
hsve  observed  the  bees  collecting  propolis  io  the  sprizig  from  the  buds  of  PopuUu 
baitamifera, 

•  Lindlev  in  B,  MViiary  Chrtmkk,  Msich  1815,  419. 
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These  nests,  which  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are 
generally  found  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  sometimes  in  hedge-rows 
where  the  soil  is  entangled  with  roots.  The  lower  half  occupies  a  cavity 
in  the  soil,  either  accidentally  found  ready  made*  or  excavated  with  great 
labour  by  the  bees.  The  upper  part  or  dome  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  a 
tliick  felted  covering  of  moss,  having  the  interior  ceiling  coated  with  a  thin 
roof  of  coarse  wax  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  wet.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  lower  part,  and  is  generally  through  a  gallery  or  covered  way, 
sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
means  of  which  the  nest  is  more  efiectually  concealed  from  observation. 
On  removing  the  coping  of  moss,  the  interior  presents  to  our  view  a  very 
different  scene  from  that  witnessed  in  a  bee-hive.  Instead  of  numerous 
vertical  combs  of  wax,  we  see  merely  a  few  irregular  horizontal  combs 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  uppermost  resting  upon  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  lower,  and  connected  together  by  small  pillars  of  wax.  Each 
of  these  combs  consists  of  several  groups  of  pale-yellow  oval  bodies  of 
three  different  sixes,  those  in  the  middle  being  the  largest,  closely  joined 
to  each  other,  and  each  group  connected  with  those  next  it  by  slight  join- 
ings of  wax.  These  oval  bodies  are  not,  as  you  might  suppose,  the  work 
of  the  old  bees,  but  the  silken  cocoons  spun  by  the  young  larvae.  Some 
are  closed  at  the  upper  extremity  ;  others,  which  chiefly  occupy  the  lower 
combs,  have  this  part  open.  The  former  are  those  which  yet  mclude  their 
immature  tenants  :  the  latter  are  the  empty  cases  from  which  the  young 
bees  have  escaped.  On  the  surface  of  the  upper  comb  are  seen  several 
masses  of  wax  of  a  flattened  spheroidal  shape,  and  of  very  various  dimen- 
sions :  some  above  an  inch,  and  others  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  dia- 
meter ;  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  include  a  number  of  larvae 
surrounded  with  a  supply  of  pollen  moistened  with  honey.  These,  which 
are  the  true  cells,  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the  female,  which,  after 
depositing  her  eggs  in  them,  furnishes  them  with  a  store  of  pollen  and 
honey  ;  and,  when  this  is  consumed,  supplies  the  lansae  with  a  daily  pro- 
vision, as  has  been  described  in  a  former  letter,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
grown  to  spin  the  cocoons  before  spoken  of.  Lastly,  in  all  the  corners  of 
the  combs,  and  especially  in  the  middle,  we  observe  a  considerable  number 
of  small  goblet-like  vessels,  filled  with  honey  and  pollen,  which  are  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hive-bee,  the  fabrication  of  the  workers,  but  are  chiefly 
the  empty  cocoons  left  by  the  larvs.  It  falls  to  the  workers,  however,  to 
cut  off  the  fragments  of  silk  from  the  orifice  of  the  cocoon,  which,  after 
giving  it  a  regular  circular  form,  they  strengthen  by  a  ring  or  elevated  tube 
of  wax  made  in  a  different  shape  by  different  species  ;  and  to  coat  them 
internally  with  a  lining  of  the  same  material.  They  even  occasionally  con- 
struct honey-pots  entirely  of  wax.^ 

The  most  curious  circumstance  in  the  construction  of  these  nests  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  bees  transport  the  moss  employed  in  forming  the  roof. 
When  they  have  discovered  a  parcel  of  this  material  conveniently  situated 
upon  the  ground,  five  or  six  insects  place  themselves  upon  it  in  a  file, 
turning  the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies  towards  the  quarter  to  which  it  is 
meant  to  be  conveyed.  The  first  takes  a  small  portion,  and  with  its  jaws 
and  fore'legs,  as  it  were,  felts  it  together.    When  the  fibres  are  sufficiently 

1  Haber,Xtim.  Trans,  vi.  215  —  298. 
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entangled,  it  pushes  them  under  its  body  by  means  of  the  first  pair  of  le^ ; 
the  intermediate  pair  receives  the  moss,  and  delivers  it  to  the  last,  which 
protrudes  it  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  anus«  When  by  this  process  the 
msect  has  formed  behind  it  a  small  ball  of  well-carded  moss,  the  next  bee 
pushes  it  to  the  third,  which  consigns  it,  in  like  manner,  to  that  behind  it ; 
and  thus  the  balls  are  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the  nest*  and  from  thence 
elevated  to  the  summit  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  file  of  labourers  trans- 
fer a  parcel  of  cheeses  from  a  vessel  or  cart  to  a  warehouse.^  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  a  vast  saving  of  time  must  ensue  from  this  well-contrivea 
division  of  labour ;  the  structure  rising  much  more  rapidly  than  if  every 
individual  had  been  employed  first  ia  carding  his  materials,  and  then  in 
transferring  them  to  the  spot. 

Wasps^  though  ferocious  and  cruel  towards  their  fellow-inaects,  are 
civilised  and  polished  in  thdr  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  form  a 
community  whose  architectural  labours  will  not  suffer  on  comparison  even 
with  those  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  bee-hive.  Like  these,  the  great 
object  of  their  industry  is  the  erection  of  a  structure  for  their  beloved  pro- 
geny, towards  which  they  discover  the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection, 
and  they  even,  in  like  manner,  construct  combs  consisting  of  hexagonal 
cells  for  their  reception ;  but  the  substance  which  they  make  use  of  ia  very 
dissimifair  to  the  wax  employed  by  bees  ;  and  the  general  plan  of  their  city 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  a  bee-hive. 

The  common  wasp's  nest,  usually  situated  in  a  cavity  underground,  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long  by  twelve  or  thirteen 
broad.  Externally,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  coating  of  numerous  leaves 
of  a  sort  of  greyish  paper,  which  do  not  touch  ^h  other,  but  have  a 
small  interval  between  each,  so  that  if  the  rain  should  chance  to  penetrate 
one  or  two  of  them,  its  progress  is  speedily  arrested.  On  removing  thii 
external  covering,  we  perceive  that  the  interior  consists  of  fi^m  twelve  to 
fifteen  circular  combs  of  different  sizes,  not  ranged  vertical^  as  in  a  bee- 
hive,  but  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  so  many  distinct  and  parallel  stories. 
Each  comb  is  composed  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  hexagonal  cells 
formed  of  the  same  paper-like  substance  as  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
nest,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Barclay,  each,  as  in  those  of  bees,  a  distinct 
cell,  the  partition  walls  being  double.*  These  cells,  which,  as  wasps  do 
not  store  up  any  food,  serve  merely  as  the  habitations  of  their  youitt,  are 
not,  like  those  of  the  honey-bee,  arranged  in  two  opposite  layers,  but  m  on^ 
only,  their  entrance  being  always  downwards  i  consequently  their  upper  part 
of  the  comb,  composed  of  the  bases  of  cells,  which  are  not  pyramidal 
but  slightly  convex,  forms  a  nearly  level  floor,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
can  conveniently  pass  and  repass,  spaces  of  about  half  an  inch  high  being 
left  between  each  comb.  Although  the  combs  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
nest,  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong  without  further  support.  The 
ingenious  builders,  therefore,  connect  each  comb  to  that  below  it  by  a 
number  of  strong  cylindrical  columns  or  pillars,  having  according  to  the 
rules  of  architecture  their  base  and  capital  wider  than  the  shafl,  and  com- 
posed of  the  same  paper-like  material  used  in  other  parts  of  the  nest,  but 
of  a  more  compact  substance.  The  middle  combs  are  connected  by  a  rustic 

1  Retom.  vi.  7 — 10. 
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colonnade  of  from  forty  to  fifty  of  these  pillars ;  the  upper  and  lower 
combs  by  a  smaller  number. 

The  cells,  which  in  a  populous  nest  are  not  fewer  than  16,000,  are  of 
different  sizes,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  three  orders  of  individuals 
which  compose  the  community ;  the  largest  for  the  grubs  of  females,  the 
smallest  for  those  of  workers.  The  last  always  occupy  an  entire  comb, 
while  the  cells  of  the  males  and  females  are  often  intermixed. — Besides 
openings  which  are  left  between  the  walls  of  the  combs  to  admit  of  access 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  are  at  the  bottom  of  each  nest  two  holes,  by 
one  of  which  the  wasps  uniformly  enter,  and  through  the  other  issue  from 
the  nest,  and  thus  avoid  all  confusion  or  interruption  of  their  common 
labours.  As  the  nest  is  often  a  foot  and  a  half  under  ground,  it  is  requi- 
site that  a  covered  way  should  lead  to  its  entrance.  This  is  excavated  by 
the  wasps,  who  are  excellent  miners,  and  is  often  very  long  and  tortuous, 
forming  a  beaten  road  to  the  subterranean  city,  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tantSy  though  its  entrance  is  concealed  from  mcurious  eyes.  The  cavity 
itself,  which  contains  the  nest,  is  either  the  abandoned  habitation  of  moles 
or  field-mice,  or  a  cavern  purposely  dug  out  by  the  wasps,  which  exert 
themselves  with  such  industry  as  to  accomplish  the  arduous  undertaking  in 
a  few  days.  ^ 

When  the  cavity  and  entrance  to  it  are  completed,  the  next  part  of  the 
process  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  city  to  be  included  in  it,  which, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  builders,  wasps  begin  at  the  top,  con- 
tinuing downwards.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  coatings  which  com- 
pose the  dome  are  a  sort  of  rough  but  thin  paper,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
nest  is  composed  of  the  same  substance  variously  applied.  *'  Whence,'* 
you  will  inquire,  "do  the  wasps  derive  it?"  They  are  manufac- 
turers of  the  article,  and  prepare  it  from  a  material  even  more  singular 
than  any  of  those  which  have  of  late  been  proposed  for  this  purpose ; 
namely,  the  fibres  of  wood.^  These  they  detach  by  means  of  their  jaws 
from  window-frames,  posts,  and  rails,  &c.,  and  when  they  have  amassed  a 
heap  of  the  filament,  moisten  the  whole  with  a  few  drops  of  a  viscid  glue 
from  their  mouth,  and,  kneading  it  with  their  jaws  into  a  sort  of  paste  or 
papier  mdchSy  fly  off  with  it  to  their  nest.  This  ductile  mass  they  attach 
to  that  part  of  the  building  upon  which  they  are  at  work,  walking  back- 
wards and  spreading  it  into  laminae  of  the  requisite  thinness  by  means  of 
their  jaws,  tongue,  and  legs.  This  operation  is  repeated  several  times, 
until  at  length,  by  aid  of  fresh  supplies  of  the  material  and  the  combined 
exertion  of  so  many  workmen,  the  proper  number  of  layers  of  paper  that 
are  to  compose  the  roof  is  finished.  This  paper  is  as  thin  as  that  of  the 
letter  which  you  are  reading ;  and  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  labour 
which  even  the  exterior  of  a  wasp's  nest  requires,  on  being  told  that  not 
fewer  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  sheets  of  it  are  usually  placed  above  each 
other  with  slight  intervening  spaces,  making  the  whole  upwards  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  When  the  dome  is  completed,  the  uppermost 
comb  is  next  begun,  in  which,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, precisely  the  same  material  and  the  same  process,  with  little  variation, 
are  employed.    In  the  structure  of  the  connecting  pillars,  there  seems  a 

1  Reaamnr  says  decaying  wood,  vi.  182. ;  but  White  asserts  (and  iqy  own  obser- 
vations confirm  his  opinion)  that  wasps  obtain  their  paper  from  sound  timber ;  hor- 
nets, only  from  that  which  is  decayed.     White's  Nat.  Hist,  by  Markwick,  ii.  22Q. 
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mater  Quantity  of  glue  made  use  of  than  in  the  rest  of  the  work,  doubt* 
less  with  the  view  of  giving  them  a  superior  solidity.  When  the  firat 
comb  is  finished,  the  continuation  of  the  roof  or  walls  of  the  building  is 
brought  down  lower ;  a  new  comb  is  erected ;  and  thus  the  work  succes- 
sively proceeds  until  the  whole  is  finished.  As  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  society  is  engaged  in  constructing  the  nest,  its  entire 
completion  is  the  work  of  several  months :  yet,  though  the  fruit  of  such 
severe  labour,  it  has  not  been  finished  many  weeks  before  winter  comes  on, 
when  it  merely  serves  for  the  abode  of  a  few  benumbed  females,  and  is 
entirely  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  spring ;  wasps  never  using  the  same 
nest  for  more  than  one  season.^ 

The  nests  of  the  hornet  in  their  general  construction  resemble  those  of 
the  common  wasp,  but  the  paper  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  a  much 
more  rough  texture ;  the  columns  which  support  the  comb  are  higher  aod 
more  massive,  and  that  in  the  centre  larger  than  the  resL  . 

These  last,  as  well  as  wasps,  conceal  their  nest,  suspending  it  in  the 
comers  of  out-houses,  &c. ;  but  there  are  other  species  which  construct 
their  habitations  in  open  daylight,  affixing  them  to  the  branches  of  shrubs 
or  trees. 

One  of  these,  described  by  Latreille,  the  work  of  VeipahoUaHea,  a  species 
not  uncommon  with  us,  resembles  in  shape  a  cone  of  the  cedar  of  Lebaaou, 
and  is  composed  of  an  envelope  and  the  comb,  the  former  consisting  of 
three  partial  envelopes.  The  comb  comprises  about  thirty  hexagonal 
cells  circularly  arranged,  those  of  the  cu-cumference  being  lower  and 
smaller.* 

A  vespiary  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  depressed  globular 
figure,  and  composed  of  more  numerous  envelopes,  so  as  to  assume  a  con* 
hiderable  resemblance  to  a  half-expanded  Provence  rose,  is  figured  by 
Reaumur*:  and  for  a  very  beautifiil  specimen  apparently  of  the  same  kind, 
except  that  it  contains  but  one  stage  of  cells,  which  was  found  in  the 
garden  at  East  Dale,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Henry  Thompson* 
Esq.,  of  Hull. 

Another  species^  attaches  its  small  group  of  about  twenty  inverted 
crucible-like  cells  to  a  piece  of  wood  without  any  covering  ^  and  similar 
nests,  having  their  cells  exposed  without  any  general  envelope,  and  fixed 
laterally  to  the  stems  of  plants,  walls,  &c.,  are  formed  by  Polistet  gal^oa^ 
and  others  of  the  same  genus. 

But  all  these  yield  in  point  of  singularity  of  stmctore  to  the  habitation 
of  Charlergui  niduians,  a  native  of  Cavenne,  which  constructs  its  nest  of  a 
beautifully  polished  white  and  solid  pasteboard,  impenetrable  by  the 
weather.  These  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  bell,  often  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  or  even  more,  and  fixed  by  their  upper  end  to  the  branch  of  a  tree 
from  which  they  are  securely  suspended.  Their  interior  is  composed  of 
numerous  concave  horisontai  combs,  with  the  openings  of  the  cells  turned 

1  Reanm.  vi.  m^m.  6.  *  Amudes  du  Jlfvt.  ^HUL  Nat  L  289. 

»  vi.  t  la  f.  i.  2.  *  Ritoers  Vesp.  t.  7.  £  8. 

^  ROsel,  II.  viii.  90.  DMcriptioos  of  aeveral  oilier  wasps'  nests  have  been  pub* 
lisbed  in  Tsrioas  works ;  bat  much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  diflerent  species 
forming  each,  and  as  to  how  far  their  apparent  'dissimilarity  has  resulted  ftt>m  one 
having  been  in  a  more  or  leas  forward  slate  than  another.  See  Westwood's  Mod^ 
aaM».  o/Ini,  ii.  250.,  and  Shackard's  Aoln  on  dU  Famlt  NaU  o/Britidk  Waam  m 
Mag,  Nat  HuL  iii  i58. 
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downwards,  fastened  to  the  sides  without  any  pillars,  and  having  a  hole 
through  each  to  admit  of  access  to  the  uppermost.^  A  nest  constructed 
on  a  similar  plan,  but  having  its  exterior  surface  beset  with  numerous 
conical  knobs,  is  constructed  by  another  South  American  wasp,  remark- 
able for  collecting  honey,  for  a  valuable  article  on  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Adam  White,  who  has  named  it  Myrapetra  tcuteliarit.^ 

I  close  my  account  of  the  habitations  of  insects  with  the  description  of 
those  constructed  by  the  white  ants,  or  Dsmutes,  a  tribe  alluded  to  in 
former  letters. 

The  different  species,  which  are  numerous,  build  nests  of  various  forms. 
Some  (T,  atrox  and  mordax)  construct  upon  the  ground  a  cylindrical 
turret  of  clay  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  high,  surrounded  bv  a  project- 
ing conical  roof,  so  as  in  shape  considerably  to  resemble  a  mushroom,  and 
composed  interiorly  of  innumerable  cells  of  various  figures  and  dimensions. 
Others  (as  T,  detirucior,  T,  ctrborum  Sm.)  prefer  a  more  elevated  site,  and 
build  their  nests,  which  are  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  hat  to  that  of 
a  sugar-cask,  and  composed  of  pieces  of  wood  glued  together,  amongst  the 
branches  of  trees  often  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  But  by  far  the  most 
curious  habitations,  and  to  which,  therefore,  I  snail  confine  a  minute  de- 
scription, are  those,  formed  by  the  Termes  fiUalis,  a  species  very  common 
in  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa^  of  whose  proceedings  we 
have  a  very  particular  and  interesting  account  m  the  Tlst  volume  of  the 
PkUotophical  TVantacHoru,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smeathman. 

These  nests  are  formed  •entirely  of  clay,  and  are  generally  twelve  feet 
high  and  broad  in  proportion,  so  that  when  a  cluster  of  them,  as  is  often 
the  case,  are  placed  together,  they  may  be  taken  for  an  Indian  village,  and 
are  in  fiict  sometimes  larger  than  the  huts  which  the  natives  inhabit.  The 
first  process  in  the  erection  of  these  singular  structures  is  the  elevation  of 
two  or  three  turrets  of  clay  about  a  foot  high,  and  in  shape  like  a  sugar- 
loaf.  These,  which  seem  to  be  the  scaffolds  of  the  future  building,  rapidly 
increase  in  number  and  height,  until  at  length  being  widened  at  the  base, 
joined  at  the  top  into  one  dome,  and  consolidated  all  round  into  a  thick 
wall  of  clay,  they  form  a  building  of  the  size  above  mentioned,  and  of  the 
shape  of  a  hay-cock,  which,  when  clothed,  as  it  generally  soon  becomes, 
with  a  coating  of  grass,  it  at  a  distance  very  much  resembles.  When  the 
building  has  assumed  this  its  final  form,  the  inner  turrets,  all  but  the  tops, 
which  project  like  pinnacles  from  different  parts  of  it,  are  removed,  and 
the  clay  employed  over  again  in  other  services. 

it  is  the  lower  part  alone  of  the  building  that  is  occupied  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  upper  portion  or  dome,  which  is  very  strong  and  solid,  is  left 
empty,  serving  principally  as  a  defence  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  attacks  of  natural  or  accidental  enemies,  and  to  keep  up  in  the 
lower  part  a  genial  warmth  and  moisture  necessary  to  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  and  cherishing  of  the  young  ones.  The  inhabited  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  royal  chamber,  or  habitation  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  nurteries 
for  the  young,  the  storehouses  for  food,  and  innumerable  galleries,  passages, 
and  empty  rooms,  arranged  according  to  the  following  plan. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building,  just  under  the  apex,  and  nearly  on  a  level 

1  Reanm.  vi.  224    Gompnre  Lacordaire,  Introd.  d  VEntom,  ii.  508 
9  Annals  of  Nat,  Hist,  vii  816. 
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with  the  Burfiice  of  the  ground,  is  placed  the  royal  chamber,  an  arched 
vault  of  a  Bemi-oval  shape,  or  not  unlike  a  long  oven ;  at  first  not  above 
an  inch  long,  but  enlaiged  as  the  queen  increases  in  bulk  to  the  length  of 
eight  inches  or  more.  In  this  apartment  the  king  and  queen  constantly 
reside ;  and  from  the  smailness  of  thf  entrances,  which  are  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  their  more  diminutive  subjects,  can  never  possibly  come 
out ;  thus,  like  many  human  potentates,  purchasing  their  sovereignty  at 
the  dear  rate  of  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  Immediately  acljoining  the  royal 
chamber,  and  surrounding  it  on  all  sides  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  or  more, 
are  placed  what  Mr.  Smeathman  calls  the  roytU  apartments^  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  innumerable  arched  rooms  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  either 
opening  into  each  other  or  communicating  by  common  passages,  and  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  of  whom 
many  thousands  are  always  in  waiting  on  their  royal  master  and  mistress. 
Next  to  the  royal  apartments  come  the  nttneries  and  the  magaxmes.  The 
former  are  invariably  occupied  by  the  eggs  and  youne  ones,  and  in  the 
infimt  state  of  the  nest  are  placed  close  to  the  royal  chamber ;  but  when 
the  aueen*s  augmented  size  requires  a  larger  apartment,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional rooms  for  the  increased  number  of  attendants  wanted  to  remove 
her  eggs,  the  small  nurseries  are  taken  to  pieces,  rebuilt  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, a  size  bigger,  and  their  number  increased  at  the  same  time.  In  sub- 
stance they  diffier  from  all  the  other  apartments,  being  formed  of  particles 
of  wood  apparently  joined  together  with  gums.  A  collection  of  these 
compact,  irr^ular,  and  small  wooden  chambers,  not  one  of  which  is  half 
an  mch  in  width,  is  inclosed  in  a  common  chamber  of  clay  sometimes  ss 
big  as  a  child's  head.  Intermixed  with  the  nurseries  lie  the  magazines, 
which  are  chambers  of  clay  always  well  stored  with  provisions,  consisting 
of  particles  of  wood,  gums^  and  the  inspissated  juices  of  plants. 

These  magazines  and  nurseries,  separated  by  small  empty  chambers  aod 
galleries  which  run  round  them  or  communicate  from  one  to  the  other, 
are  continued  on  all  sides  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  and  reach  up 
V  ithin  it  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  its  height.  They  do  not,  however, 
fill  up  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  but  are  confined  to  the 
sides,  leaving  an  open  area  in  the  middle,  under  the  dome,  very  much 
resembling  the  nave  of  an  old  cathedral,  having  its  roof  supported  by  three 
or  four  very  large  Gothic  arches,  of  which  those  in  the  middle  of  the  ana 
are  sometimes  two  and  three  feet  high,  but  as  they  recede  on  each  side, 
rapidly  diminish  like  the  arches  of  aisles  in  perspective.  A  flattish  roo( 
imperforated  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wet,  if  the  dome  should  chance  to 
be  ii\jured,  covers  the  top  of  the  assemblage  of  chambers,  nurseries,  &c.; 
nnd  the  area,  which  is  a  snort  height  above  the  royal  chamber,  has  a  flattish 
fioor,  also  water-proof,  and  so  contrived  as  to  let  any  rain  that  may  chance 
to  ^t  in  run  off  into  the  subterraneous  passages. 

These  passages  or  galleries,  which  are  of  an  astoniskiQg  size,  some  beii^ 
above  a  foot  in  diameter  and  perfectly  cylindrical,  lined  with  the  same 
kind  of  clay  of  which  the  hill  is  composed,  served  originally,  like  the  cata- 
combs in  pHris,  as  the  quarries  whence  the  materials  of  the  building  were 
derived,  and  afterwards  as  the  grand  outlets  by  which  the  Termites  cany 
on  their  depredations  at  a  distance  from  their  habitations.  They  ran  in 
a  sloping  direction  under  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  theo  branching  out  horizontally  on  every  side,  are  carried 
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under-ground,  near  to  the  surface,  to  a  vant  distance.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  interior  they  communicate  with  other  smaller  galleries,  which 
ascend  the  inside  of  the  outer  shell  in  a  spiral  manner,  and,  windine  round 
the  whole  huilding  to  .the  top,  intersect  each  other  at  different  heights, 
opening  either  immediately  into  the  dome  in  various  places,  and  into  the 
lower  half  of  the  building,  or  communicating  with  every  part  of  it  by  other 
smaller  circular  or  oval  galleries  of  different  diameters.  The  necessity  for 
the  vast  size  of  the  main  under-ground  galleries  evidently  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  the  great  thoroughfares  for  the  inhabitants,  by 
which  they  fetch  their  clay,  wood,  water,  or  provision ;  and  their  spiral 
and  gradual  ascent  is  reauisite  for  the  easy  access  of  the  TermiteM,  which 
cannot  but  with  great  difficulty  ascend  a  perpendicular.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  in  the  interior  vertical  parts  of  the  building,  a  flat  pathway, 
half  an  inch  wide,  is  often  made  to  wind  gradually,  like  a  road  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  by  which  they  travel  with  great  facility  up  ascents 
otherwise  impracticable.  The  same  ingenious  propensity  to  shorten  their 
labour  seetes  to  have  given  birth  to  a  contrivance  still  more  extraordinary. 
This  is  a  kind  of  bridge  of  one  vast  arch,  sprung  from  the  floor  of  the  area 
to  the  upper  apartments  at  the  side  of  the  building,  which  answers  the 
purpose  ot  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  must  shorten  the  distance  exceedingly  in 
transporting  eggs  from  the  royal  chambers  to  the  upper  nurseries,  which  in 
some  hills  would  be  four  or  five  feet  in  the  straightest  line,  and  much 
more  if  carried  through  all  the  winding  passages  which  lead  through  the 
inner  chambers  and  apartments.  Mr.  Smeathman  measured  one  of  these 
bridges,  which  was  half  an  inch  broad,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ten 
inches  long,  making  the  side  of  an  elliptic  arch  of  proportionable  size,  so 
that  it  is  wonderful  it  did  not  fall  over  or  break  by  its  own  weight  before 
they  got  it  joined  to  the  side  of  the  column  above.  It  was  strengthened 
by  a  small  arch  at  the  bottom,  and  had  a  hollow  or  groove  all  the  length 
of  the  upper  surface,  either  made  purposely  for  the  greater  safety  of  uie 
passengers,  or  else  worn  by  frequent  treading.  It  is  not  the  least 
surprising  circumstance  attending  this  bridge,  the  Gothic  arches  before 
spoken  of,  and  in  general  all  the  arches  of  the  various  galleries  and 
apartments,  that,  as  Mr.  Smeathman  saw  every  reason  for  believing,  the 
Termites  profecl  ih&r  arches,  and  do  not,  as  one  would  have  supposed, 
excavate  them. 

Consider  what  incredible  labour  and  diligence,  accompanied  by  the  most 
unremitting  activity  and  the  most  unwearied  celerity  of  movement,  must  be 
necessary  to  enable  these  creatures  to  accomplish,  their  size  considered, 
these  truly  gigantic  works.  That  such  diminutive  insects,  for  they  are 
scarcely  the  fourth  of  ai\  inch  in  length,  however  numerous,  should,  in  the 
space  of  three  or  four  years,  be  able  to  erect  a  building  twelve  feet  high  and 
of  a  proportionable  bulk,  covered  by  a  vast  dome,  adorned  without  by 
numerous  pinnacles  and  turrets,  and  sheltering  under  its  ample  arch  my- 
riads of  vaulted  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  and  constructed  of 
different  materials  —  that  they  should  moreover  excavate,  in  different 
directions  and  at  different  depths,  innumerable  subterranean  roads  or 
tunnels,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  or  throw  an  arch  of 
stone  over  other  roads  leading  from  the  metropolis  into  the  adjoining 
country  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet — that  they  should  project 
and  finish  the,  for  them,  vast  interior  staircases  or  bridges  Utely  described — 
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and,  finally,  that  the  millions  necessary  to  execute  such  Herculean  labours, 
perpetually  passing  to  and  fro,  should  never  intemipt  or  interfere  with 
eacn  other,  is  a  miracle  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  Author  of  nature,  far 
exceeding  the  most  boasted  works  and  structures  of  man  :  for,  did  these 
creatures  equal  him  in  size,  retaining  their  usual  instincts  and  activity, 
their  building  would  soar  to  the  astonishing  height  of  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  their  tunnels  would  expand  to  a  magnificent  cylinder  of  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter ;  before  which  the  pyramids  of  Eg3rpt  and 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome  would  lose  all  their  celebrity,  and  dwindle  into 
nothings.^  So  that  when  in  the  commencement  of  my  last  letter  I  pro* 
raised  to  introduce  you  to  insects  whose  labours  produced  edifices  more 
astonishing  than  those  of  the  mightiest  Em>ttan  monarchs,  the  fmamids, 
my  promise,  whatever  you  then  thought  of  it,  was  the  reverse  of  hypeiw 
bolical. 

lam,  &c 

1  The  most  elevated  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  is  not  more  than  600  feet  high, 
which,  setting  the  average  height  of  man  at  onlv  five  ftet,  is  not  more  than  120 
times  the  height  of  the  workmen  employed.  Whereas  the  nests  of  the  Termites 
being  at  least  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  insects  themselves  not  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  statnre,  their  edifice  is  upwards  of  600  times  the  height  of  the 
baildert ;  which,  sappoeing  them  of  hnman  dimensions,  would  be  more  than  half  a 
mile.  The  shaft  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  was  lofty  enough  to  permit  a  man  on 
horseback  to  travd  in  them. 


fi 


Addition  to  the  note  on  Seofytui  detiruetor,  p.  122. 

Since  writing  the  note  above  referred  to  upon  Scofytm  dutrmetor^  I  have  seen  in 
easing  through  Paris  to  Italy,  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
ittle  Metle  to  which  it  refers  has  reveng^  the  neglect  and  contempt  thrown  upon 
its  class  by  destroying  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  one  of  the  most  vaunted  and 
costly  productions  of  modem  architecture,  that  the  fact  may  be  worth  recording  as 
an  instructive  warning  for  the  fhture.  The  avenue  of  elms  connecting  the  Place  da 
la  Concorde  and  Champs  Elya^  with  the  Barriers  de  TEtoile  leading  to  Neailly, 
St  Germains,  &C.,  has  always  been  described  as  the  most  magnificent  approach  to 
Paris,  and  was  on  that  account  selected  by  Napoleon  for  the  wir^  of  his  new 
empress  Marie-Louise,  and  as  the  site,  at  its  most  elevated  point,  of  the  **  Arc  de 
Triomphe,"  commemoratinff  his  victories  and  companions  in  arms,  of  which  he  laid 
the  foundations,  but  which  has  only  recently  been  completed  at  a  vast  expense.  It 
is  needless  to  point  out  how  essentially  the  effect  of  this  splendid  monument  of  art 
must  depend  upon  the  size,  health,  and  beauty  of  the  lines  of  trees  connecting  it 
with  those  which  occupy  the  Champs  Elys^  and  garden  of  the  Tuileriea ;  yet  at 
this  time  rSept«mber  10. 1842)  there  are  lyinff  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  their  finest 
elms  very  lately  cut  down,  in  consequence  of  having  died  from  the  attacks  of  Seo- 
lyti  ;  and  as  many  others  had  been  previously  removed  and  replaced  by  younfc 
trees,  and  the  full-grown  ones  offer,  from  their  dead  tops,  the  numerous  holes  in 
their  bark,  and  the  oozing  sap,  ample  proof  that  their  pigmv  but  effective  assailants 
are  silently  at  work  on  the  rest,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  avenue  is  eventually 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  that  a  centuiy  must  elapse  before  it  can  resume  that 
erandeur  which  it  might  have  retained  fbr  ages  had  the  economy  of  these  insects 
been  understood,  and  the  proper  measures  for  extirpating  them  taken  at  the  outset. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  in  many  caaes  a  palace  had  better  be  burnt  than  the 
fine  old  trees  that  sanound  and  ornament  it  dastroyedt  t^  the  former  n^y  be 
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rebnflt  in  a  few  ysan,  while  no  coet  can  replace  the  latter;  and  a  reflection  some- 
what similar  most  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  had  he  lived  to 
witness  the  present  broken,  patched,  and  miserable  aspect  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  indispensable  features  of  his  triumphal  arch,  and  to  see  in  prospect, 
that  even  when  the  last  victims  to  the  destructive  attacks  of  the  despised  SeofyH'-~ 
foes  which,  from  his  ignorance  of  Entomology,  had  conquered  even  him— should 
have  been  cut  down,  and  the  unsightly  gaps  attempted  to  be  filled  up  by  planting 
young  trees  in  their  place,  neither  he  nor  his  successor  could  ever  witness  in  thS 
the  proudest  monument  of  his  reign  the  mingled  splendour  and  grace  which  it 
would  have  exhibited,  if  approAchedy  as  he  meant  it  to  have  been»  tnrongh  a  ftiU- 
giowot  entire,  and  maiestic  aveniM. 
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I SBB  already,  and  I  see  it  with  pleasure,  that  you  will  not  content  yoor- 
self  with  being  a  mere  collector  of  insects.  To  possess  a  cabinet  well 
stored,  and  to  know  by  what  name  each  described  individual  which  it 
contains  should  be  distinguished,  will  not  satisfy  the  love  already  grown 
strong  in  you  for  my  favourite  pursuit ;  and  you  now  anticipate  with  a 
laudable  eagerness,  the  discoveries  which  you  may  make  respecting  the 
history  and  economy  of  this  most  interesting  department  of  the  worn  of 
our  Creator.  I  hail  with  joy  this  intention  to  emulate  the  bright  example, 
and  to  tread  in  the  hallowed  steps  of  Swammerdam,  Leeowenhoek,  Redi, 
Malpighi,  Vallisnieri,  Ray,  Lister,  Reaumur,  De  Geer,  Lyonnet,  Bonnet, 
the  Hubers,  &c. ;  and  T  am  confident  that  a  man  of  your  abilities,  discern* 
ment,  and  observation  will  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  treasures 
already  poured  into  the  general  fund  by  these  your  illustrious  predecessors. 

I  feel  not  a  little  flattered  when  you  inform  me  that  the  details  contained 
in  my  late  letters  relative  to  this  subject  have  stimulated  you  to  this  noble 
resolution.  Assure  yourself  I  shall  think  no  labour  lost  which  has  been 
the  means  of  winning  over  to  the  science  I  love  the  exertions  of  a  mind 
like  yours. 

But  if  the  facts  already  related,  however  extraordinary,  have  had 
power  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon  you,  what  will  be  the  momentum, 
when  I  lay  before  you  more  at  large,  as  I  next  purpose,  the  more  striking 
particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  insects  in  society,  and  show  the  almost 
mcredibly  wonderful  results  of  the  combined  instincts  and  labours  of  these 
minute  beings  ?  In  comparison  with  these,  all  that  is  the  fruit  of  solitary 
efforts,  though  some  of  them  sufficiently  marvellous,  appears  trifling  and 
insignificant ;  as  the  works  of  man  himself,  when  they  are  the  product  of 
the  indtistry  and  genius  of  only  one,  or  a  few  individuals,  though  they 
mieht  be  regarded  with  admiration  by  a  being  who  had  seen  nothing  simiUu' 
before,  yet  when  contrasted  with  those  to  which  the  union  of  these  qualities 
in  large  bodies  has  given  birth,  sink  into  nothing,  and  seem  unworthy  of 
attention.  Who  would  think  a  hut  extraordinary  by  the  side  of  a  stately 
palace,  or  a  small  Vilhige  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  and  magnificent 
city? 

Insects  in  society  may  be  viewed  under  several  lights,  and  their  associa- 
tions are  for  various  pur|x>ses  and  of  different  durations. 

There  are  societies  tne  object  of  which  is  mutual  defence ;  while  that 
of  others  is  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Some  form  marauding  parties, 
and  associate  for  p^y  and  plunder ;  others  meet,  as  it  should  seem,  under 
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certain  circumstances,  merely  for  the  sake  of  company  ;  again,  others  are 
brought  together  bv  accidental  causes,  and  disperse  when  these  cease  to 
operate ;  and,  finally,  others,  which  may  be  said  to  form  proper  societies, 
are  associated  for  the  nurture  of  their  young,  and,  by  the  union  of  their 
labours  and  instincts,  for  mutual  society,  help  and  comfort  in  erecting  or 
repairing  their  common  habitation,  in  collecting  provisions,  and  in  defending 
their  fortress  when  attacked. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  societies  of  insects,  some  last  only 
during  their  firist  or  larva  state,  and  are  occasionally  even  restricted  to  its 
earliest  period ;  some  again  only  associate  in  their  perfect  or  imago  state ; 
while  with  others,  the  proper  societies  for  instance,  the  association  is  for 
life.  But  if  I  divide  societies  of  insects  into  perfect  and  imperfect,  it  will, 
I  think,  enable  me  to  give  you  a  clearer  and  better  view  of  the  subject. 
By  perfect  societies  I  mean  those  that  are  associated  in  all  their  states,  live 
in  a  common  habitation,  and  unite  their  labours  to  promote  a  common 
object ;  and  by  imperfect  societies,  those  that  are  either  associated  during 
part  of  their  existence  only,  or  else  do  not  dwell  in  a  common  habitation, 
nor  unite  their  labours  to  promote  a  common  object.  In  the  present 
letter  I  shall  confine  myself  to  giving  you  some  account  of  imperfect 
societies. 

Imperfect  societies  may  be  considered  as  of  five  descriptions  :  associa- 
tions for  the  sake  of  company  only ;  associations  of  males  during  the 
season  for  pairing;  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  or 
emigrating  together ;  associations  for  feeding  together  ;  and  associations 
that  undertake  some  common  work* 

The  6rst  of  these  associations  consists  chiefly  of  insects  in  their  perfect 
state.  The  little  beetles  called  whirl  wigs  (jGyrinui\  which  may  be  seen 
clustering  in  groups  under  warm  banks  in  every  river  and  every  pool,  and 
wheeling  round  and  round  with  great  velocity,  at  your  approach  dispersing 
and  diving  under  water,  but  as  soon  as  you  retire  resumine  their  accustomed 
movements,  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  social  principle,  and  to 
form  their  assemblies  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enjoy  together,  in  the 
sunbeam,  the  mazy  dance.  Impelled  by  the  same  feeling,  in  the  very  depth 
of  winter,  even  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  the  tribes  of  Ttpularue 
(usually,  but  improperly,  called  gnats)  assemble  in  sheltered  situations  at 
mid-day,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  form  themselves  into  choirs,  that 
alternately  rise  and  fall  with  rapid  evolutions.^  To  see  these  little  aery 
beings  apparently  so  full  of  joy  and  life,  and  feeling  the  entire  force  of  the 
social  principle  in  that  dreary  season,  when  the  whole  animal  creation 
appears  to  sufier,  and  the  rest  of  the  insect  tribes  are  torpid,  always  con- 
veys to  my  mind  the  most  agreeable  sensations.  These  little  creatures 
may  always  be  seen  at  all  seasons  amusing  themselves  with  these  choral 
dances,  wnich  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  poems  \  has  alluded  to  in 
the  following  beautifiil  lines :  — 

"Nor  wanting  here  to  entertain  the  thought, 
Creatures  that  in  commanities  exist 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  gaardianship 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation,  of  delight. 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship  combined. 


1  See  also  Markwick  in  ^Vhite*8  Nat,  Iliat  ii  256.  >  Tht  Excwwnu 
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What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  sommer  flies  to  mix  and  weare 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  and  twilight  hum  their  joy  ?  " 

Another  association  is  that  of  males  during  the  season  of  pairing.  Of 
this  nature  seems  to  be  that  of  the  cockchafer  and  ferncbafer  (Mehhniia 
fmlgari*  and  Amphhnalla  soisHtiaUi),  which,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
and  hours  of  the  day,  hover  over  the  summits  of  the  trees  and  hedges  like 
swarms  of  bees,  affording,  when  they  alight  on  the  ground,  a  grateful  food 
to  cats,  pigs,  and  poultry.  The  males  of  another  root-devouring  beetle 
(HopUa  arfienteai  assemble  b^  myriads  before  noon  in  the  meadows,  when 
In  these  infinite  hosts  you  will  not  find  even  one  female.^  After  nooo 
the  congregation  is  dissolved,  and  not  a  single  individual  is  to  be  seea 
in  the  air' :  while  those  of  M,  vuigaris  and  A,  toitiUiaUi  are  on  the  wing 
only  in  the  evening. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  day  some  of  the  short-lived  Ephemerae  assemble 
in  numerous  troops,  and  keep  rising  and  falling  alternately  in  the  air,  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  very  amusing  scene.  Many  of  these,  also,  are  males.  They 
continue  this  dance  from  about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  till  the  dew  becomes 
too  heavy  or  too  cold  for  them.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  for  two 
successive  years,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  spectacle  of  Uiis  kind, 
which  afforded  me  a  more  sublime  gratification  than  any  work  or  exhibition 
of  art  has  power  to  communicate.  The  first  was  in  181 1.  Taking  an 
evening  walk  near  my  house,  when  the  sun,  declining  fiist  towards  the 
horizon,  shone  forth  without  a  cloud,  the  whole  atmosphere  over  and  near 
the  stream  swarmed  with  infinite  myriads  of  Ephemerae  and  little  gnats  of 
the  genus  Chironomus,  which  in  the  sunbeam  appeared  as  numerous  and 
more  lucid  than  the  drops  of  rain,  as  if  the  heavens  were  showering  down 
brilliant  gems.  Afterwards,  in  the  following  year,  one  Sunday,  a  little 
before  sunset,  I  was  enjoying  a  stroll  with  a  fnend  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  river,  when  in  a  field  by  the  road  side  the  same  pleasing  scene  was 
renewed,  but  in  a  style  of  still  greater  magnificence ;  for,  from  some  cause 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  insects  at  a  distance  looked  much  larger  than  they 
really  were.  The  choral  dancers  consisted  principally  of  Ephemer€t^  but 
there  were  also  some  of  Chtrtmomi:  the  former,  however,  being  most  con- 
spicuous, attracted  our  chief  attention.  Alternately  rising  and  falling,  in 
the  full  beam  they  appeared  so  transparent  and  glorious,  that  they  scarcely 
resembled  any  thing  material ;  they  reminded  us  of  anpels  and  glorified 
spirits  drinking  life  and  joy  in  the  effulgence  of  the  Divine  favour.'  The 
bard  of  Twickenham,  from  the  terms  in  which  his  beautiful  description  of 
his  sylphs  is  conceived  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lo€k^  seems  to  have  witnened 
the  pleasing  scene  here  described : — 

**  Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  nnfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  mnk  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  floe  for  mortal  sl^t. 
Their  floid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  Ught ; 


^  The  females  {Searabeetu  argtmtetu  Manh.)  hare  red  legs,  and  the  males  (5ca- 
fubmu  pulvenUentui  Marsh.)  black. 

s  Kirby  in  Lmn.  TVamt,  ▼.  256. 

*  The  aothors  of  this  work  were  the  witnesses  of  the  magnificent  scene  here 
described.  It  was  on  the  second  of  September.  The  first  was  on  the  ninth  of  that 
month. 
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Loose  to  the  -wind  their  aiiy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textares  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dint  in  Uie  richest  tiactnre  of  the  slidesy 
Where  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes, 
While  every  beam  new  transient  coloars  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings." 

I  wish  you  may  have  the  good  fortune  next  year  to  be  a  spectator  of 
this  all  but  celestial  dance.  In  the  meantime,  in  May  and  June,  their 
season  of  love,  you  may  often  receive  much  gratification  from  observing 
the  motions  of  a  countless  host  of  little  blacK  flies  of  the  genus  Hilara 
{H.  maura),  which  at  this  period  of  the  year  assemble  to  wheel  in  aery 
circles  over  stagnant  waters,  with  a  rush  resembling  that  of  a  hasty  shower 
driven  by  the  wind. 

Here,  also,  must  be  noticed  the  bombardier  beetles  {Brackinut  crepitans)^ 
which,  with  several  others  of  the  same  family,  are  usually  found  together 
in  considerable  numbers  under  stones,  &c.,  and  the  red  field-bugs  Cimeje 
(Pyrrhocoris)  apterus^  which,  in  like  manner,  have  a  very  social  propensity, 
though  in  both  instances  we  are  ignorant  of  any  common  labours  or  other 
motive  than  the  love  of  society,  which  can  lead  them  to  associate.  The 
same  may  be  also  said  as  to  the  numerous  assemblages  of  a  moth  (ScofO' 
phiia  lyagopoginis),  mentioned  by  M.  de  Villi ers,  which  he  finds  in  July 
under  the  bark  of  willows,  ranged  side  by  side,  generally  touching  each 
other,  and  with  the  head  always  turned  the  same  way,  and  which  if  you 
disturb  them  do  not  attempt  to  fly,  but  run  ui)on  the  backs  of  their  com^ 
panions,  which  exhibit  no  marks  of  alarm.' 

The  next  description  of  insect  associations  is  of  those  that  congregate 
for  the  purpose  of  travelling  or  emigrating  together.  De  Oeer  has  given 
an  account  of  the  larvae  of  certain  gnats  (Tipulariai)  which  assemble  in  con- 
siderable numbers  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  form  a  band  of  a  finger's 
breadth,  and  of  from  one  to  two  yards  in  length.  And,  what  is  remarkable, 
while  upon  their  march,  which  is  very  slow,  they  adhere  to  each  other  by 
a  kind  of  glutinous  secretion ;  but  when  disturbed  they  separate  without 
difficulty.'  Kuhn  mentions  another  of  the  same  tribe — from  the  antennm 
in  his  figure,  which  is  very  indiflerent,  it  should  seem  a  species  of  agaric* 
gnat  (^Mycetophila\ —  the  larvae  of  which  live  in  society,  and  emigrate  in 
files,  like  the  caterpillar  of  the  procesbion-moth.  First  goes  one,  next 
follow  two,  then  three,  &c.,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  serpentine  appearance, 
probably  from  their  simultaneous  undulating  motion,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  files,  whence  the  common  people  in  Germany  call  them  (or  rather  the 
fiXe  when  on  march)  heerwurm,  and  view  them  with  great  dread,  regarding 
them  as  ominous  of  war.  These  larvae  are  apodes,  white,  sub-transparent, 
with  black  heads.'  The  caterpillars  of  a  moth  Koctua  (^Xyhpkasiaf ) 
£wingu  Westw.,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  exhibited  a  singular 
migrating  propensity  as  described  bj^  Thomas  I.  Ewing,  Esq.,  who  has 

S'ven  them  the  name  of  the  **  migrating  caterpillars.'*     Passing,  about 
December  20th,  from  a  barley  field  which' had  been  ploughed  up,  and 


1  Ann,  8oe,  Ent,  de  France,  zi.  ball,  zii 
s  De  Geer,  vi.  838. 
s  yatwrfonch.  xviL  226. 
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which  seemed  literally  in  motion  with  them,  they  proceeded  up  the  road, 
entered  at  the  gateway  into  the  lawn,  then  crossed  the  verandah  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  through  two  gardens  until  they  reached  a  field  laid  down 
with  English  grasses,  on  which  they  committed  sad  havoc.  Many  of  them 
did  not  stop  there,  as  the  whole  road  from  the  field  to  the  town  was  black 
with  them.  They  did  not  cease  migrating  for  a  fortnight,  proceeding  with 
a  quick  and  almost  running  motion  over  every  obstacle,  whether  walla  or 
shrubs,  &c,  and  making  a  sudden  halt  at  noon  wherever  they  chanced  to 
be,  and  reposing  in  that  spot  till  four  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
again  in  motion.^  It  b  probable  that  these  caterpillars  were  in  search  of 
fresh  pasture  hke  others  feeding  on  trees,  of  which  instances  are  on  record 
of  a  whole  army  having  at  once  quitted  a  forest  of  which  they  had  entirely 
consumed  the  leaves  in  quest  of  another.  One  of  these  hosts  (as  we  may 
conclude^  is  stated  by  an  American  newspaper,  the  Cfuirleston  Courier^  to 
have  availed  themselves  in  May,  184>2,  in  passing  from  Richland  to  the  Sl 
Mathew's  shore,  of  a  new  railway  there  running  over  the  Can^ee  Swamp, 
as  a  convenient  bridge,  in  such  countless  swarms  that  a  solid  column  of 
them  filled  the  railway  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  actually  arrested  the 
course  of  a  locomotive  drawing  a  full  train  of  MUiggons  laden  with  iroo» 
though  moving  with  a  speed  of  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  which  was 
only  able  to  proceed  by  throwing  sand  on  the  fore  wheels. 

But  of  insect  emigrants  none  are  more  celebrated  than  the  locusts, 
which,  when  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  assemble,  as  before  related,  in 
such  numbers,  as  in  their  flight  to  intercept  the  sunbeams,  and  to  darken 
whole  countries,  passing  from  one  region  to  another,  and  laying  waste 
kingdom  after  kingdom ;  but  upon  these  I  have  already  said  much,  and 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  enlarge.  The  same  tendency  to  shifb  their 
quarters  has  been  observed  in  our  little  indigenous  devourers,  the  Aphides. 
Mr.  White  tells  us,  that  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
August,  1785,  the  people  of  the  village  of  Selbome  were  surprised  by  a 
shower  of  Aphides  or  smother  flies,  which  fell  in  those  parts.  Those  that 
walked  in  the  street  at  that  juncture  found  themselves  covered  with  these 
insects,  which  settled  also  upon  the  hedges  and  in  the  gardens,  blackening 
all  the  vegetables  where  they  alighted.  His  annuals  were  discoloured  by 
them,  and  the  stalks  of  a  bed  of  onions  quite  coated  over  for  six  days  after. 
These  armies,  he  observes,  were  then,  no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  emigration, 
and  shifting  their  quarters,  and  m^ght  have  come  from  the  great  hop  plants 
tions  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  the  wind  being  all  that  day  in  the  east.  They 
were  observed  at  the  same  time  in  great  clouds  about  Famham,  and  ail 
along  the  vale  from  Farnham  to  Alton.*  A  similar  emigration  of  these 
flies  I  once  witnessed,  to  my  great  annoyance,  when  travelling  later  in  the 
year,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  mr  was  so  full  of  them,  that  they  were  in* 
cessantly  flying  into  my  eyes,  nostrils,  &c.,  and  my  clothes  were  covered 
by  them.  And  in  1814,  in  the  autumn,  the  Aphides  were  so  abundant  for 
a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  as  to  be  noticed  with  surprise  by  the 
roost  incurious  observers;  as  they  were  September  26th  and  )i7th,  1836, at 
Hull,  where,  as  the  local  newspapers  stated,  such  swarms  filled  the  air 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  with  comfort  from  their  entering  the  eyes 
and  mouth  at  every  step ;  and  on  the  same  days  they  were  equally  numerous 
at  York  and  Derby. 

1  Troiif.  Emt  Soe.  Ltmd.  if.  proc  IvL  9  yat  Sut,  iL  101. 
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As  thelocust-eating thrush  (Tardus  GjyUivonu)  accompanies  the  lo<5u8t8, 
80  the  lady-birds  (jCoccinelUs)  seem  to  pursue  the  Aphides  ;  for  I  know  no 
other  reason  to  assign  for  the  vast  number  that  are  sometimes,  especially 
in  the  autumn^  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-coast,  or  the  banks  of  large 
rivers.  Many  years  ago,  those  of  the  Humber  were  so  thickly  strewed 
with  the  common  lady-bird  (C  Septempunctata),  that  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  treading  upon  them.  Some  years  afterwards  I  noticed  a  mixture  of 
species,  collected  in  vast  numbers,  on  the  sand-hills  on  the  sea-shore,  at 
the  north-west  extremity  of  Norfolk.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Peter  Lathbury, 
made  long  since  a  similar  observation  at  Orford,  on  the  Suffolk  coast ;  and 
about  five  or  six  years  ago  they  covered  the  cliffs,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
of  all  the  watering  places  on  the  Kentish  and  Sussex  coasts,  to  the  no 
small  alarm  of  the  superstitious,  who  thought  them  forerunners  of  some 
direful  evil.^  These  last  probably  emigrated  with  the  Aphides  from  the 
bop  grounds.  Whether  tne  latter  and  their  devpurers  cross  the  sea  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  that  the  Coccinellae  attempt  it,  is  evident  from  their 
alighting  upon  ships  at  sea,  as  I  have  witnessed  myself.'  This  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  the  case  with  another  emigrating  insect,  the  saw-fly 
(Athalia  centifbliai)  of  the  turnip.'  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Marshall  informs  ub\  that  tnese  insects  come  from  over  sea.  A  farmer 
declared  he  saw  them  arrive  in  clouds  so  as  to  darken  the  air ;  the  fisher- 
men asserted  that  they  had  repeatedly  seen  flights  of  them  pass  over  their 
h^uls  when  they  were  at  a  distance  from  land  ;  and  on  the  beach  and  cliffs 
they  were  in  such  quantities,  that  they  might  have  been  taken  up  by  shovel- 
fuls. Three  miles  inland  they  were  described  as  resembling  swarms  of  bees. 
This  was  in  August,  1782.  Unentomological  observers,  such  as  farmers 
and  fishermen,  might  easily  mistake  one  kind  of  insect  for  another ;  but 
supposing  them  correct,  the  swarms  in  Question  might  perhaps  have  passed 
from  Lincolnshire  to  Norfolk.  Meinecken  tells  us,  that  he  once  saw  in  a 
village  in  Anhalt,  on  a  clear  day,  about  four  in  the  af):emoon,  such  a  cloud 
of  dragon-flies  (Libellulina)  as  almost  concealed  the  sun,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  the  villagers,  under  the  idea  that  thev  were  locusts^;  several 
instances  are  given  by  Rosel  of  similar  clouds  of  these  insects  having  been 
seen  in  Silesia  and  other  districts';  and  Mr.  Woolnough  of  Hollesley  in 
Suffolk,  a  most  attentive  observer  of  nature,  once  witnessed  such  an  army 
of  the  smaller  dragon-flies  (AgrUm)  flying  inland  frofn  the  sea  as  to  cast  a 
slight  shadow  over  a  field  of  four  acres  as  they  passed.  A  migration  of 
dragon-flies  was  witnessed  at  Weimar  in  Germany  in  1816,  and  one  far 
more  considerable,  perhaps  the  greatest  on  record.  May  30th  and  Slst 

1  Some  snch  terrific  idea  would  seem  to  hare  entered  the  sapient  heads  of  the 
anthoDties  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Berkshire,  which  in  October,  1885,  ac- 
cording to  the  Beading  Mercury f  having  had  "  a  most  formidable  invasion  of  this 
beaDtifoi  insect  [lad^-birdal  .  .  .  the  parish  engines,  as  well  as  private  ones,  were 
called  into  requisition,  with   tobacoo-famigated  water,  to  attack   and   disperse 

them,"  [III] 

s  Mr.  Curtis  informs  ns  that  theaphidivorous  flies  (Scava  Riberii,  Pyrastrij  &c), 
like  the  lady^birds,  sometimes  appear  in  myriads  on  the  sea-coast,  all  flying  in  one 
direction,  and  not  even  avoiding  objects  that  lie  in  their  course.     (Brit,  EnU 

foL  609.) 
8  FiuGerm.  InU.  xlix.  la  «  Philo:  Trmu.  Ixxiii  217. 

»  Natwfortek,  vi.  110.  >  ii  185. 
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1839,  when  cIoud*]ike  swarms  of  these  insects  (chiefly  L,  depregMo)  were 
seen  at  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Leipsig,  Halle,  and  Gottingen,  and  the  inter* 
yening  country,  extending  over  a  very  lar^e  district.^  Professor  Walch 
states,  that  one  nieht  about  eleven  o'clock,  sitting  in  his  study,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  what  seemed  the  peltinff  of  hail  acainst  his  window,  which 
surprising  him  by  its  long  continuance,  ne  opened  the  window,  and  found 
the  noise  was  occasioned  by  a  flight  of  the  froth  frog-hopper  (^Aphropkora 
tpumaria^,  whicb  entered  the  room  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  table. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pelting,  which  lasted 
at  least  half  an  hour,  an  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  vast  host  of  this  insect 
passing  over.  It  passed  from  east  to  west ;  and  as  his  window  faced  the 
south,  they  only  glanced  against  it  obliquely.'  He  afterwards  witnessed^ 
in  August,  a  similar  emiflration  of  myriads  of  a  kind  of  ground  beetle 
(Amara  mtlgarii)}  But  Uie  most  remarkable  migrations  of  beetles  are 
those  recorded  by  M.  Lacordaire,  who  informs  us  that  for  two  successive 
years,  when  he  was  at  Buenos  Ayres,  that  city  was  for  about  eight  days  in 
the  spring  of  each  year  inundated  by  such  millions  of  Harpalut  cupripenmu^ 
which  arrived  daily  towards  nightfall,  that  it  was  necessary  every  m<»iiing 
to  sweep  them  from  the  exterior  of  the  houses  to  a  height  of  several  feet 
above  the  ground  >  Another  writer  in  the  Naturfancher,  H.  Kapp,  ob- 
served on  a  calm  sunny  day  a  prodigious  flight  of  the  noxious  cabbage 
butterfly  (Pontia  BrasncaY  which  passed  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  lasted  two  hours.^  Kalm  saw  these  last  insects  midway  in  the  British 
Channel.*  A  similar  migratory  column  of  the  universally  spread  VaitegMa 
Cardui,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  passage  of  which 
occupied  two  hours,  was  observed  in  1836  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land.^ Lindley,  a  writer  in  the  Royal  MiUiofy  Chronicle,  tells  us,  that  in 
Brazil,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1803,  for  many  days  successively  there 
was  an  immense  flight  of  white  and  yellow  butterflies,  probably  pf  the  same 
tribe  as  the  cabbage  butterfly.  They  were  observed  never  to  settle,  bat 
proceeded  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east.  No  buildings 
seemed  to  stop  them  from  steadily  pursuing  their  course,  which  being  to 
the  ocean,  at  only  a  small  distance,  tney  must  consequently  perish.  U  is 
remarked  that  at  this  time  no  other  kind  of  butterfly  is  to  be  seen,  though 
the  country  usually  abounds  in  such  a  variety.*  In  the  instance  of  Se 
butterflies  mostly  of  a  species  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  common 
English  CoHas  Eduta,  seen  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Captain  Fitzroy  when  at 
sea,  about  ten  miles  from  the  bay  of  St.  Bias,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  which  were  in  such  countless  myriads  (occupying,  according 
to  Captain  Fitzroy's  calculation,  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  mile  in  %ridth, 
several  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  yards  in  height^  that  the  sailors 
exclaimed,  **  It  is  snowing  butterflies :"  their  object  in  flying  out  so  far  to 
sea  would  seem  to  have  been  a  voluntary  migration,  as  Mr.  Darwin  states 
that  the  day  had  been  fine  and  calm.*    Major  Moor,  while  stationed  at 

I  Weissenborain  Jfo^.  iV<tf;J7Me.N.S.iii.616. 

s  iVohii/oracA.  villi.  >  Ibid.  xL  95. 

4  Lacordair«,/}iln»d.  a  r^Wtem.  11.491 

«  NaturfoneL  94.  •  TrmeU,  1 13. 

7  Silbennann,  JUnu  Sniom.  U.  142. 

i  A  MUiL  Cknm.  for  March  1816,  p.  452. 
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Bombay,  as  he  was  playing  at  chess  one  evening  with  a  friend  in  Old 
Woman's  Island,  near  that  pkce,  witnessed  an  immense  flight  of  bugs 
{GeocofWB)  which  were  going  westward.  Th^  were  so  numerous  as  to 
cover  every  thing  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  sitting.  When  staying 
at  Aldeburgh,  on  the  eastern  coast,  I  have,  at  certain  times,  seen  innume- 
rable insects  upon  the  beach  close  to  the  waves,  and  apparently  washed  up 
by  them.  Though  wetted,  they  were  quite  alive.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
of  the  emigrating  insects  here  enumerated,  the  majority — for  instance,  the 
lady-birds,  saw-flies,  dragon-flies,  ground-beetles,  frog-hoppers,  &c. — are 
not  usually  social  insects,  but  seem  to  congregate,  like  swallows,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration.  What  incites  them  to  this  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  nature,  which  at  present  we  cannot  penetrate.  A  scarcity  of 
food  urges  the  locusts  to  shift  their  quarters,  and  too  confined  a  space  to 
accommodate  their  numbers  occasions  the  bees  to  swarm  ;  but  neither  of 
these  motives  can  operate  in  causing  unsocial  insects  to  congregate.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  impulse  that  urges  these  creatures, 
with  their  filmy  wings  and  fragile  form,  to  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean,  and 
expose  themselves,  one  would  think,  to  inevitable  destruction.  Yet, 
though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  singular  instinct,  some  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Creator  to  endow  them  with  it  may  becon- 

i'ectured.  This  is  clearly  one  of  the  modes  by  which  their  numbers  are 
Lept  within  due  limits,  as,  doubtless,  the  great  majority  of  these  adventurers 
perish  in  the  waters.  Thus,  also,  a  great  supply  of  food  is  furnished  to 
those  fish  in  the  sea  itself,  which  at  other  seasons  ascend  the  rivers  in 
search  of  them :  and  this  probably  is  one  of  the  means,  if  not  the  only  one, 
to  which  the  numerous  islands  of  this  globe  are  indebted  for  their  msect 
population.  Whether  the  insects  I  observed  upon  the  beach,  wetted  by 
the  waves,  had  flown  from  our  own  shores,  and  fallinginto  the  water  had  been 
brought  back  by  the  tide  ;  or  whether  they  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
to  pass  from  the  continent  to  us,  by  flying  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then 
falhng  had  been  brought  by  the  waves,  cannot  certainly  be  ascertained  ; 
but  Kalm's  observation  inclines  me  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  next  order  of  imperfect  associations  is  that  of  those  insects  which 
feed  together :  these  are  of  two  descriptions  ;  those  that  associate  in  their 
firtt  or  kut  state  only,  and  those  that  associate  in  all  their  states.  The 
first  of  these  aasociations  is  often  very  short-lived :  a  patch  of  eggs  is  glued 
to  a  leaf;  when  hatched,  the  little  larvae  feed  side  by  side  very  amicably, 
and  a  pleasant  sight  it  is  to  see  the  regularity  with  which  this  work  is  often 
done,  as  if  by  word  of  command  ;  but  when  the  leaf  that  served  for  their 
cradle  is  consumed,  their  society  is  dissolved,  and  each  goes  where  he  can 
to  seek  his  own  fortune,  regardless  of  the  &te  or  lot  of  his  brethren.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  larvae  of  the  saw-fly  of  the  gooseberry,  whose  ravages  I 
have  recorded  before,  and  that  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, keep  longer  together,  and  seldom  wholly  separate.  In  their  final 
state,  I  have  noticed  that  the  individuals  of  Thript  Phytaput^  the  fly  that 
causes  us  in  hot  weather  such  intolerable  titillation,  are  verv  fond  of  each 
other*s  companv  when  they  feed.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  July, 
walking  through  a  wheat-field,  I  observed  that  all  the  blossoms  of  Convol' 
vuhu  arveruUf  though  very  numerous,  were  interiorly  turned  quite  black 
by  the  infinite  number  of  these  insects,  which  were  coursing  about  within 
them. 

But  the  most  interesting  insects  of  this  order  are  those  which  associatr 
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in  all  their  states.  Two  populous  tribes,  the  great  devastators  of  the 
table  world,  the  one  in  warm  and  the  other  in  cold  climates,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  under  the  head  of  emigration — you  perceive  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Aphides  and  Locuttt — are  the  best  examples  of  this  order  :  although, 
concernmg  the  societies  of  the  first,  at  present  we  can  only  say  that  they 
are  merely  the  result  of  a  common  origin  and  station;  but  those  of  the 
latter,  the  locusts,  wear  more  the  appearance  of  design,  and  of  being  pro- 
duced by  the  social  principle. 

So  much  as  the  world  has  suffered  from  these  animals,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  so  few  observations  have  been  made  upon  their  history,  economy,  and 
mode  of  proceeding.    One  of  the  best  accounts  seems  to  be  that  of  Proies* 
sor  Palla!s,  in  his  Travels  into  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian  JSmpirem 
The  species  to  which  his  principal  attention  was  paid  appears  to  have  been 
the  Locusta  ItaHcOy  in  its  larva  and  pupa  state.    *'  In  serene  wann  wea- 
ther," says  he,  "  the  locusts  are  in  full  motion  in  the  morning  immediately 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  dew ;  and  if  no  dew  has  fallen,  they  appear  as 
soon  as  the  sun  imparts  his  genial  warmth.    At  first  some  are  seen  running 
about  like  messengers  among  the  reposing  swarms,  which  are  lying  partly 
compressed  upon  the  ground,  at  the  side  of  small  eminences,  and  partly 
attached  to  tall  plants  and  shrubs.    Shortly  after,  the  whole  body  b^ns  to 
move  forward  in  one  direction,  and  with  little  deviation.    They  resemble  a 
swarm  of  ants,  all  taking  the  same  course,  at  small  distances,  but  without 
touching  each  other :  they  uniformly  travel  towards  a  certain  region  as  fast 
as  a  fiy  can  run,  and  without  leaping,  unless  pursued ;  in  which  case,  in- 
deed, they  disperse,  but  soon  collect  again  and  follow  their  former  route. 
In  this  manner  they  advance  from  morning  to  evening  without  halting, 
frequently  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  fathoms  and  upwards  in  the  course  of 
a  day.    Although  they  prefer  marching  along  high  roads,  footpaths,  or 
open  tracts,  yet  when  tneir  progress  is  opposed  by  bushes,  hedges,  and 
ditches,  they  penetrate  through  them :  their  way  can  only  be  im|)eded  by 
the  waters  ot  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apparently  terrified  at  every 
kind  of  moisture.    Often,  however,  they  endeavour  to  gun  the  opposite 
bank  with  the  aid  of  overhan^ng  boughs  ;  and  if  the  stalks  of  plants  or 
shrubs  be  laid  across  the  water,  they  pass  in  close  columns  over  these  tem- 
porary bridges,  on  which  they  even  seem  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  refreshing 
coolness.    Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm  gradually  collect  in  parties, 
and  creep  up  the  plants,  or  encamp  on  slight  eminences.    On  cold,  cloudy, 
or  rainy  days  they  do  not  travel.    As  soon  as  they  acquire  wings  they 
progressively  disperse,  but  still  fly  about  in  laive  swarms.^ 

**  In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  ovaries  of  these  insects  were  ripe  and 
turgid,"  says  Dr.  Shaw  ',  **  each  of  these  swarms  began  gradually  to  dis- 
appear, and  retired  into  the  Mettijiah,  and  other  adjacent  plains,  where  they 
deposited  their  eggs.  These  were  no  sooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of 
the  broods  collected  itself  into  a  compact  body,  of  a  furlong  or  more  in 
square,  and  marching  afterwards  directly  forwards  toward  the  sea,  they  let 
nothing  escape  them  ^-^  they  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  war;  climbing  over, 
as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall  that  was  in  their  way ;  nay,  they  en- 
tered into  our  very  houses  and  bed-chambers,  like  so  many  thieves,  A  day 
or  two  after  one  of  these  hordes  was  in  motion,  others  were  already 
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hatched  to  inarch  and  glean  after  them.  Having  lived  near  a  month  in 
this  manner,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  threw  off  their  nymphfj^ 
date  by  casting  their  outward  skin.  To  prepare  themselves  for  this  change, 
they  Clung  by  their  hinder  feet  to  some  bush,  twig,  or  comer  of  a  stone ; 
and  immediately,  by  using  an  undulating  motion,  their  heads  would  first 
break  out,  and  then  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  The  whole  transformation 
was  performed  in  seven  or  eight  minutes,  after  which  they  lay  for  a  small 
time  in  a  torpid  and  seemingly  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  and  the  air  had  hardened  their  wings,  by  drying  up  the  moisture 
that  remained  upon  them  after  casting  thdr  sloughs,  they  reassumed  their 
former  voracity,  with  an  addition  of  strength  and  agility.  Yet  they  con- 
tinued not  long  in  this  state  before  they  were  entirely  dispersed."  The 
species  Dr.  Shaw  here  speaks  of  is  probably  not  the  Locutta  migratoria. 

The  old  Arabian  fable,  that  they  are  directed  in  their  flights  by  a  leader 
or  kingS  has  been  adopted,  but  I  think  without  sufficient  reason,  by  several 
travellers.  Thus  Benjamin  BuUivant,  in  his  ''Observations  on  the 
Natural  History  of  New  England',"  says  that  "the  locusts  have  a  kind  of 
regimental  discipline,  and  as  it  were  some  commanders,  which  show  greater 
and  more  splendid  wings  than  the  common  ones,  and  arise  first  when  pur« 
sued  by  the  fowls  or  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  as  I  have  often  seriously  re- 
marked." And  in  like  terms  Jackson  observes,  that  "they  have  a  govern- 
ment amongst  themselves  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and  when 
the  {Sultan  Jerraad)  king  of  the  locusts  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him, 
not  one  solitary  straggler  being  left  behind.** '  But  that  locusts  have  leaders, 
like  the  bees  or  ants,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  size  and  splendour 
of  their  wings,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  not  yet  been  established  by  any 
satis&ctory  evidence ;  indeed,  very  strong  reasons  may  be  urged  against  it. 
The  nations  of  bees  and  ants,  it  must  be  observed,  are  housed  together  in 
one  nest  or  hive,  the  whole  population  of  which  is  originally  derived  fnom 
one  common  mother,  and  the  leaders  of  the  swarms  in  each  are  the  females. 
But  the  armies  of  locusts,  though  they  herd  together,  travel  together,  and 
feed  together,  consist  of  an  infinity  of  separate  families,  all  derived  from 
different  mothers,  who  have  laid  their  eggs  in  separate  cells  or  houses  in 
the  earth  ;  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  societies  of 
locusts  and  those  of  bees  and  ants ;  and  this  pretended  sultan  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  queen  bee  or  the  female  ants.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  locusts  have  no  common  mother,  like  the  bees,  to  lead 
their  swarms,  there  b  no  one  that  nature,  by  a  different  organisation  and 
ampler  dimensions,  and  a  more  august  form,  has  destined  to  this  hiffh 
office.  The  only  question  remaining  is^  whether  one  be  elected  from  the 
rest  by  common  consent  as  their  leader,  or  whether  their  instinct  impels 
them  to  follow  the  first  that  takes  flight  or  alights.  This  last  is  the 
learned  Bochart's  opinion,  and  seems  much  the  most  reasonable.^  The 
absurdity  of  the  other  supposition,  that  an  election  is  made,  will  appear 
from  such  queries  as  these,  at  which  you  may  smile.  Who  are  the  elec- 
tors ?  Are  the  myriads  of  millions  all  consulted,  or  is  the  elective  fran- 
chise confined  to  a  few  ?  Who  holds  the  courts  and  takes  the  votes  ? 
Who  casts  them  up  and  declares  the  result  ?  When  is  the  election  made  ? 
The  larvae  appear  to  be  as  much  under  government  as  the  perfect  insect* 

1  Bochart,  Bier&toie,  ii.  1. 4.  c  2. 460.  *  In  PhUoi.  Tmm,  fbr  1698. 

*  Jackson's  Marooco,  61.  ^  Bochart»  flwnxwie;  vbi  sapik 
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Is  the  monarch  then  chosen  by  his  peers  when  they  first  leave  the  eg^  and 
emei^  from  their  subterranean  caverns  ?  or  have  larva,  pupa,  and  imago 
each  their  separate  king  ?  The  account  given  us  in  Scripture  is  certainly 
much  the  roost  probable,  that  the  locusts  have  no  king,  though  they  ob» 
serve  as  much  order  and  reffulartty  in  their  movements  as  if  they  were 
under  military  discipline,  and  had  a  ruler  over  them.^  Some  species  of 
ants,  as  we  learn  from  the  admirable  hbtory  of  them  by  M.  P.  Huber, 
though  they  go  forth  by  common  consent  upon  their  military  expeditions, 
yet  the  order  of  their  columns  keeps  perpetually  changing  ;  so  that  those 
who  lead  the  van  at  the  first  setting  out  soon  fall  into  the  rear,  and 
others  take  their  place :  their  successors  do  the  same  ;  and  such  is  the 
constant  order  of  their  march.  It  seems  probable,  as  these  columns  are 
extended  to  a  considerable  length,  that  the  object  of  this  successive  change 
of  leaders  is  to  convey  constant  intelligence  to  those  in  the  rear  of  what 
is  going  forward  in  the  van.  Whether  anything  like  this  takes  place  for 
the  regulation  of  their  motions  in  the  innumerable  locust-armies,  which  are 
sometimes  co-extensive  with  vast  kingdoms;  or  whether  their  instinct 
simply  directs  them  to  follow  the  first  that  moves  or  flies,  and  to  keep 
their  measured  distance,  so  that,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  "  one  does  not 
thrust  another,  and  they  walk  every  one  in  his  path  V'  must  be  left  to  fu- 
ture naturalists  to  ascertain.  And  I  think  that  you  will  join  with  me  in 
the  wish  that  travellers,  who  have  a  taste  for  Natural  History,  and  some 
knowledge  of  insects,  would  devote  a  share  of  attention  to  the  proceectings 
of  these  celebrated  animals,  so  that  we  might  have  facts  instead  of  fables. 

The  last  order  of  imperfect  associations  approaches  nearer  to  perfect 
societies,  and  is  that  of  those  insects  which  the  social  principle  urges  to 
unite  in  some  common  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Amongst  the  Cdeoptera,  Atefichut  pUularius,  a  beetle  before  mentioned, 
acts  under  the  influence  of  this  principle.  **  I  have  attentively  admired 
their  industry  and  mutual  assisting  of  each  other,"  says  Catesby,  "in 
rolling  those  globular  balls  from  the  place  where  they  made  them  to  that 
of  their  interment,  which  is  usually  the  distance  of  some  yards,  more  or 
less.  This  thev  perform  breech  foremost,  by  raising  their  hind  parts, 
forcing  along  the  ball  with  their  hind  feet.  Two  or  three  of  them  are 
sometimes  engaged  in  trundling  one  ball,  which,  from  meeting  with  im- 
pediments from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  is  sometimes  deserted  by 
them :  it  is,  however,  attempted  by  others  with  success,  unless  it  happens 
to  roll  into  some  deep  hollow  chink,  where  they  are  constrained  to  leave 
it ;  but  they  continue  their  work  by  rolling  off  the  next  ball  that  comes  in 
their  way.  None  of  them  seem  to  know  their  own  balls,  but  an  equal 
care  for  the  whole  appears  to  affect  all  the  community."' 

Biany  larvs  also  of  Lepidoptera  associate  with  this  view,  some  of 
which  are  social  only  durinff  part  of  their  existence,  and  others  during 
the  whole  of  it.  The  first  of  these  continue  together,  while  their  united 
labours  are  beneficial  to  them  ;  but  when  they  reach  a  certain  period  of 
their  life,  they  disperse  and  become  solitary.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cater- 
pillars of  a  little  butterfly  (MetiUea  Chuna)  which  devour  the  narrow- 
leaved  plantain.  The  families  of  these,  usually  amounting  to  about  a 
hundred,  unite  to  form  a  pyramidal  silken  tent,  containing  several  apart- 


i  FrovertM,  XXX.  27.  t  Joel,  y.  & 

s  Catesby*!  (hrolim,  ii  111. 
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ments,  which  is  pitched  over  some  of  the  plants  that  constitute  their 
food,  and  shelters  them  both  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  When  they  have 
consumed  the  provision  which  it  covers,  they  construct  a  new  one  over 
othar  roots  of  this  plant;  and  sometimes  four  or  five  of  these  encamp- 
ments may  be  seen  within  a  foot  or  two  of  each  other.  Against  winter 
they  weave  and  erect  a  stronger  habitation  of  a  rounder  form,  not  divided 
by  any  partitions,  in  which  tney  lie  heaped  one  upon  another,  each  being 
rolled  up.  About  April  they  separate,  and  continue  solitary  till  they 
assume  the  pupa. 

Reaumur,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  account,  has  also  given  us 
an  interesting  history  of  another  insect,  the  gold-tail  moth  (Porthetia 
ckfysorrkcea)  before  mentioned,  whose  caterpillars  are  of  this  description. 
They  belong  to  that  family  of  Bombydda  which  envelop  their  eggs  in 
hair  plucked  from  their  own  body.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  young  cater- 
pillars is  disclosed  from  the  egg,  it  begins  to  feed  ;  another  quickly  joins  it, 
placing  itself  by  its  side ;  thus  they  proceed  in  succession  till  a  file  is 
formed  across  the  leaf:  —  a  second  is  then  begun  ;  and  after  this  is  com- 

I)leted  a  third, — and  so  they  proceed  till  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
ea£  is  covered  :  —  but  as  a  single  leaf  will  not  contain  the  whole  family, 
the  remainder  take  their  station  upon  the  adjoining  ones.  No  sooner 
have  they  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger,  than  they  begin  to  think  of 
erecting  a  common  habitation,  which  at  first  is  only  a  vaulted  web,  that 
covers  the  leaf  tbev  inhabit,  but  by  their  united  labours,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  a  former  letter,  in  due  time  grows  into  a  magnificent  tent  of  silk, 
containing  various  apartments  sufficient  to  defend  and  shelter  them  all 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the  inclemency  of  the'  seasons.  As  our 
caterpillars,  like  eastern  monarchs,  are  too  delicate  to  adventure  their  feet 
upon  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  they  feed,  they  lay  a  silken 
carpet  over  every  road  and  pathway  leading;  to  dieir  palace,  which  ex- 
tends as  far  as  they  have  occasion  to  go  for  food.  To  the  habitation  just 
described,  they  retreat  during  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  sun  is  too  hot : 
— they  likewise  pass  part  of  the  night  in  them  ;  —  and,  indeed,  at  all  times 
some  may  usually  be  found  at  home.  Upon  any  sudden  alarm  they 
retreat  to  them  for  safety,  and  also  when  they  cast  their  skins :  —  in  the 
winter  they  are  wholly  confined  to  them,  emerging  again  in  the  spring : 
but  in  May  and  June  thev  entirely  desert  them  ;  and,  losing  all  their  love 
for  society,  live  in  solitude  till  they  become  pupse,  which  takes  place  in 
about  a  month.  When  they  desert  their  nests  the  spiders  take  posse&sion 
of  them  ;  which  has  given  rise  to  a  prevalent  though  most  absurd  opinion, 
that  they  are  the  parents  of  these  caterpillars.^ 

With  other  caterpillars  the  association  continues  during  the  whole  of 
the  larva  state.  De  Geer  mentions  one  of  the  saw-flies  {Sirrifird)  of  this 
description  which  form  a  common  nidus  by  connecting  leaves  together  with 
silken  threads,  each  larva  moreover  spinning  a  tube  of  the  same  material 
for  its  own  private  apartment,  in  which  it  glides  backwards  and  forwanls 
upon  its  back.'  I  have  observed  similar  nidi  in  this  country ;  tiie  insects 
that  form  them  belong  to  the  Fabrician  genus  Lyda, 

A  small  East  Indian  hair-streak  butterfly  {Theda  Isocratet)^  of  whose 
economy  Mr.  Westwood  has  ^ven  an  interesting  account,  resides  in  the 
Uura  state  in  small  societies  of  at  least  seven  or  eight  individuals  in  the 

1  Beanmur,  il  126.  >  De  Geer,  ii  1029. 
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inside  of  the  pomegranate,  on  the  seeds  and  pulp  of  which  it  feeds.  The 
fruit  being  thus  rendered  weak  and  unable  to  support  its  own  weight  would 
be  liable  to  have  its  stalk  broken  and  to  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  first 
wind  and  there  rot,  in  which  state  it  would  most  probably  be  destructive 
to  the  inclosed  larvae.  To  obviate  this  evil,  the  caterpillars  when  full  fed 
have  the  remarkable  instinct  to  gnaw  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  through  the  bard  shell  of  the  fruit  while  it  still  remains  on  the 
tree,  and  issuing  through  this  hole  to  spin  in  common  (as  it  would  seeni^ 
a  silken  web  attached  both  to  the  stalk  and  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  sul^ 
ficiently  strong  to  support  the  pomegranate  from  falling  in  the  event  of  the 
stalk  being  broken  by  the  wind ;  and  having  thus  secured  the  stability  oft 
their  chamber,  they  retire  again  into  it,  and  there  undergo  their  metamor- 
phosis, the  butterflies  while  their  wings  are  still  unexpanded  creeping  out 
of  the  hole  above  mentioned,  which  thus  serves  a  second  important  pur- 
pose in  their  economy,  of  allowing  them  a  free  passage  in  their  perfect 
state  through  the  hard  shell  of  the  pomegranate,  which,  if  this  door  in  it 
had  not  previously  been  provided  by  the  caterpillar  with  its  jaws,  would 
have  proved  a  fatal  prison  to  the  butterfly,  which  has  no  such  instru- 
ments.^ 

The  most  remarkable  insects,  however,  that  arrange  under  this  class  of 
imperfect  associates,  are  those  that  observe  a  particular  order  of  march. 
Though  they  move  without  beat  of  drum,  they  maintain  as  much  regularity 
in  their  step  as  a  file  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  most  agreeable  sig^t,  says  one  of 
Nature's  most  favoured  admirers,  Bonnet,  to  see  several  hundreds  of  the 
larvae  of  CUiiocampa  neuttria  marching  afler  each  other,  some  in  straight 
lines,  others  in  curves  of  various  inflection,  resembling,  from  their  fiery 
colour,  a  moving  cord  of  gold  stretched  upon  a  silken  riband  of  the  purest 
white ;  this  riband  is  the  carpeted  causeway  that  leads  to  their  leafy  pasture 
from  their  nest.  Equally  amusing  is  the  progress  of  another  moth,  the 
PUt/ocampat  before  noticed ;  they  march  together  from  their  common 
citadel,  consisting  of  pine  leaves  united  and  inwoven  with  the  silk  which 
they  spin,  in  a  single  line  ;  in  following  each  other  they  describe  a  mul- 
titude of  graceful  curves  of  varying  figure,  thus  forming  a  series  of  living 
wreaths,  which  change  their  shape  every  moment:  — all  move  with  a 
uniform  pace,  no  one  pressing  too  forward  or  loitering  behind  ;  when  the 
first  stops,  all  stop,  each  defiling  in  exact  military  order.^* 

A  still  more  singular  and  pleasing  spectacle,  when  their  regiments  march 
out  to  forage,  is  exhibited  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Processhnary  moth 
(Cnethocampa  processionea).  This  moth,  which  is  a  native  of  France,  and 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  this  country,  inhabits  the  oak.  Each  family  cc^sists 
of  from  600  to  600  individuals.  When  young,  they  have  no  fixed  habita- 
tion, but  encamp  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  under 
the  shelter  of  their  web :  but  when  they  have  attained  two-thirds  of  their 
growth,  they  weave  for  themselves  a  common  tent,  before  described. 
About  sunset  the  regiment  leaves  its  quarters ;  or,  to  make  the  metaphor 
harmonise  with  the  trivial  name  of  the  animal,  the  monks  their  ooenobtuni. 
At  their  head  is  a  chief,  by  whose  movements  their  procession  is  regulated. 
When  he  stops,  all  stop,  and  proceed  when  he  proceeds ;  three  or  four  of 

1  Westwood  in  Trwu.  EnL  Soc.  Land.  u.  1.  tab.  1.  The  Hezican  butterfly 
(Euchnra  mteiaKi  Westw.),  previously  noticed,  is  also  (as  its  name  implies)  aodal  in 
its  larva  state. 

s  Bonnst,  ii  67. 
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hts  immediate  followers  succeed  in  the  same  line,  the  head  of  the  second 
touching  the  tiul  of  the  first :  then  comes  an  eaual  series  of  pairs,  next  of 
threes,  and  so  on  as  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  whole  procession  moves 
regularly  on  with  an  even  pace,  each  file  treading  upon  the  steps  of  those 
that  precede  it.  If  the  leader,  arriving  at  a  particular  point,  pursues  a 
different  direction,  all  march  to  that  point  before  they  tum.^  Probably  in 
this  they  are  guided  by  some  scent  imparted  to  the  tracks  by  those  that 

Iiass  over  them.  Sometimes  the  order  of  procession  is  different ;  the 
eader,  who  moves  singly.  Is  followed  by  two,  these  are  succeeded  by 
three,  then  come  four,  and  so  on.  When  the  leader, — who  in  nothing 
differs  from  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the  caterpillar  nearest  the  entrance  to 
the  nest,  followed,  as  I  have  described, — has  proceeded  to  the  distance  of 
about  two  feet,  more  or  less,  he  makes  a  halt ;  during  which  those  which 
remain  come  forth,  take  their  places,  the  company  forms  into  files,  the 
inarch  is  resumed,  and  all  follow  as  regularly  as  if  they  kept  time  to  music. 
These  larvae  may  be  occasionally  found  at  mid-day  out  of  their  nests, 
packed  close  one  to  another  without  making  an^  movement ;  so  that, 
although  they  occupy  a  space  sufficiently  ample,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
them.  At  other  times,  instead  of  being  simply  laid  side  by  side,  they  are 
formed  into  singular  masses,  in  which  they  are  heaped  one  upon  another, 
and,  as  it  were,  interwoven  together.  Thus,  also,  they  are  disposed  in 
their  nests.  Sometimes  their  families  divide  into  two  bands,  which  never 
afterwards  unite.^ 

The  processionary  caterpillars  of  the  fir  (those  of  Cnethocampa  ptiyo" 
campa),  like  the  preceding,  live  in  a  common  silken  net  placed  at  the  extre- 
mities of  its  branches,  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  when  they  leave  one  tree 
to  proceed  to  another,  they  also  move  in  procession,  but  with  this  striking 
difference,  that  they  all  range  themselves  in  a  single  file,  the  head  of  each 
so  exactly  touching  the  tail  of  that  before  it  as  to  form  apparently  one  vast 
caterpillar  of  from  fifleen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  thus  traversing  by  a 
continuous  and  occasionally  slightly  jerking  motion,  without  ever  breaking 
their  line,  the  path  they  have  chosen.  What  is  singular  is,  that  if  the  first 
caterpillar  of  the  file  be  touched  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  it  shrinks  and  is 
visibly  agitated,  as  if  it  feared  to  be  stung  by  an  Ichneumon,  and  the  last  of 
the  file,  even  if  composed  of  six  hundred,  makes  at  the  same  instant,  as 
well  as  every  intermediate  individual,  the  same  movements,  as  if  struck  by 
an  electric  shock.'  —  The  individuals  of  another  processionary  caterpillar, 
the  perfect  insect  of  which  Mr.  Ewing  had  not  been  able  to  rear,  he  informs 
us  march  in  circles,  or  rather  ovals,  and,  when  young,  follow  one  another 
round  and  round  for  hours  together  !^ 

I  have  nothing  further  of  importan(^e  to  communicate  to  you  on  imper- 
fect societies :  in  my  next  I  shall  begin  the  most  interesting  subject  that 
Entomology  offers  ;  a  subject,  to  say  the  least,  including  as  great  a  portion 
both  of  instruction  and  amusement  as  any  branch  of  Natural  History 
affords  ; — I  mean  those  perfect  associations  which  have  for  their  great 
object  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  and  the  education,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  here  employed,  of  the  young.  This  is  too  fertile  a  theme  to  be 
confined  to  a  single  letter,  but  must  occupy  several. 

I  am,  &c.  . 

1  Reaamto*,  ii.  180. 

*  De  Yilliers,  Ann,  Soe.  Ent  de  France,  i.  201. 

^  Westwood  in  TVoni.  Ent,  Soc,  Lmd,  ii  proc  Iv. 
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SOCIETIES  OF  INSECTS  — 

pnnoi  •ocmtn.    (mm  xtm  jjid  amh.) 

Ths  Buocisdons  of  maecU  of  which  m  j  last  letter  gave  ;ou  a  detail  were 
of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  both  as  to  their  object  and  duration ;  but  thoae 
which  I  am  now  to  lay  beforo  you  exhibit  the  aemblaoce  of  a  nearer 
approach,  both  in  their  principle  and  ita  resulta,  to  the  aocietiet  of  man 
bmaelf.  There  are  two  kindred  sentiraents  that  in  theie  last  act  witb 
moat  powerful  energj' — desire  and  affection.  From  the  Grat  proceed  many 
wants  that  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  intercourse,  aid,  and  co-opera- 
tion of  others;  and  bv  the  last  we  are  impelled  to  seek  the  good  ofcntain 
objects,  and  to  delieDt  in  their  society.  Thua  self-love  combines  with 
philanthropy  to  produce  the  social  principle,  both  deaire  and  love  alter- 
nately ui^ng  ua  to  an  intereourBe  with  each  other ;  and  from  these  in 
union  originate  the  multiplication  and  preservation  of  the  apecies.  These 
two  passions  are  the  master-movers  in  this  business  i  but  there  ii  a  third 
■ubaidiary  to  them,  which,  though  it  trenches  upon  the  social  principle^ 
considered  abstractedly,  is  often  a  powerful  bond  of  union  in  aepaiate 
■odeties — you  wtU  readily  perceive  that  I  am  speaking  of  fear ; — undar 
the  influence  of  thia  passion  these  are  drawn  closer  together,  and  unite 
more  intimately  for  defence  against  some  common  enemy,  and  to  raiae 
works  of  mimition  that  may  resist  his  attack. 

The  main  instrument  of  association  is  language,  and  no  association  can 
be  perfect  where  (here  is  not  a  common  tongue.  The  origin  of  nationality 
was  difference  of  speech :  at  Babel,  when  tonpies  were  divided,  ) 
separated.  Language  may  be  understood  in  •  larger  sense  than  U 
inflections  of  the  voice,  —  it  may  well  include  all  the  means  a* 
youraelf  understood  by  another,  whether  by  gesturea,  sounds,  -„— ,  _ 
words :  the  first  two  of  these  kinds  may  be  culled  natural  language,  and  the 
last  two  arbitrary  or  artificial. 

Ihare  said  that  perfect  societies  of  insects  exhibit  the  temblamx  of  ■ 
nearer  ^proach,  both  in  thdr  principle  and  its  results,  to  the  societies  of 
man  himself,  because,  unless  we  could  perfectly  understand  what  instinct 
is.  auil  hnw  it  acts,  we  cannot,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
temerity,  unaut  that  these  are  precisely  the  same. 

But  wht-n  we  consider  the  object  of  these  societies,  the  preservation 
and  mul li J  >1i cation  of  the  species,  and  the  means  by  which  that  oUect  is 
attained,  ilie  united  labours  and  co-operation  of  perhaps  miUions  of  indi- 
viduals, it  seems  as  if  they  were  impelled  by  passions  very  similar  to  those 
aain-xpriiit^  of  human  associations  which  I  have  just  enumerated.  Deiiie 
ppcors  to  HTimulate  them  —  love  to  allure  them  —  fear  to  alarm  theu). 

luy  wuit  a  habitation  to  reside  in,  and  food  ibr  their  suhiiatence.    Does 
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not  this  look  as  if  desire  were  the  operating  cause,  which  induces  them  to 
unite  their  labours  to  construct  the  one  and  provide  the  other  ?  Their 
nests  contain  a  numerous  family  of  helpless  brood.  Does  not  love  here 
seem  to  urge  them  to  that  exemplary  and  fond  attention,  and  those  un- 
remitted and  indefatigable  exertions  manifested  by  the  whole  community 
for  the  benefit  of  these  dear  objects  ?  Is  it  not  also  evidenced  by  their 
general  and  singular  attachment  to  their  females,  by  their  mutual  caresses, 
by  their  feeding  each  other,  by  their  apparent  sympathy  with  suffering 
individuals  and  endeavours  to  relieve  them,  by  their  readiness  to  help 
those  that  are  in  difficulty,  and  finally  by  their  sports  and  assemblies  for 
relaxation  ?  That  fear  produces  its  influence  upon  them  seems  no  less 
evident,  when  we  see  them  agitated  by  the  approach  of  enemies,  endeavour 
to  remove  what  is  most  dear  to  them  beyond  their  reach,  unite  their  efforts 
to  repel  their  attacks,  and  to  construct  works  of  defence.  They  appear  to 
have  besides  a  common  language;  for  they  possess  the  faculty,  by  signifi- 
cative gestures  and  sounds,  of  communicating  their  wants  and  ideas  to  each 
other.* 

There  are,  however,  the  following  great  differences  between  human 
societies  and  those  of  insects.  Man  is  susceptible  of  individual  attach- 
ment, which  forms  the  basis  of  his  happiness,  and  the  source  of  his  purest 
and  dearest  enjoyments  :  whereas  the  love  of  insects  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
instinctive  patriotism  tliat  is  extended  to  the  whole  community,  never 
distinguishing  individuals,  unless,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  female  bee,  con- 
nected with  that  great  object. 

Man  also,  endowed  with  reason,  forms  a  judgment  from  circumstances, 
and  by  a  variety  of  means  can  attain  the  same  end.  Besides  the  language 
of  nature,  gestures,  and  exclamations,  which  the  passions  produce,  he  is 
gifted  with  the  divine  faculty  of  speech,  and  can  express  his  thoughts  by 
articulate  sounds  or  artificial  language. —  Not  so  our  social  insects. 
Every  species  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding,  to  which  it  adheres  as 
to  the  law  of  its  nature,  never  deviating  but  under  the  control  of  impe- 
rious circumstances  ;  for  in  particular  instances,  as  you  will  see  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  their  instincts,  they  know  how  to  vary,  though  not  very 
materially,  from  the  usual  mode.^  But  they  never  depart,  like  man,  from 
the  general  system  ;  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
they  have  no  articulate  language. 

Human  associations,  under  the  direction  of  reason  and  revelation,  are 
also  formed  with  higher  views, —  I  mean  as  to  government,  morals,  and 
religion : — with  respect  to  the  last  of  these,  the  social  insects  of  course  can 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  that  by  their  wonderful  proceedings  they  give 
man  an  occasion  of  glorifying  his  great  Creator  ;  but  in  their  instincts,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  seem,  they  exhibit  a  semblance  of  the  two  former, 
as  will  abundantly  appear  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  by  prefatory  remarks  from  the  amusing 

1  It  is  not  here  meant  to  be  asserted  that  insects  are  actuated  by  these  passions 
in  the  same  way  that  man  is,  bat  only  that  in  their  various  instincts  they  exhibit 
the  semblance  of  them,  and,  as  it  were,  tymbciiie  them. 

S  **  Plosiears  d'entre  eux  {^ln»«eUM)  savent  user  de  ressonrces  ing^nienses  dans  ks 
drconstances  difficiles :  Us  sortent  alors  de  lenr  routine  accoatam^e,  el  semblent 
agir  d'apr^  la  position  dans  laqnelle  ils  se  troavent ;  c'est  Ilk  sans  doute  I'un  des 
pbenomenes  les  plus  cnrienx  de  I'histoire  naturelle.'*  Huber,  Nouvellet  ObaenaUofu 
aur  Ua  AlmUtMy  ii.  198.— Compare  also  ibid.  250.  note  N.  a 
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scene  to  which  I  am  eager  to  introduce  you ;  but  the  following  observations 
of  M.  P.  Huber  on  this  subject  are  so  just  and  striking,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  copying  them. 

"  The  history  of  insects  that  live  in  solitude  consists  of  their  generation* 
their  peculiar  habits,  the  metamorphoses  they  undergo,  their  manner  of 
life  under  each  successive  form,  the  stratagems  for  the  attack  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  construct  their  habitation  :  but  that 
of  insects  which  form  numerous  societies  is  not  confined  to  some  remark* 
able  proceedings,  to  some  peculiar  talent ;  it  offers  new  relations,  which 
arise  from  common  interest,  from  the  equality  or  superiority  of  rank,  from 
the  part  which  each  member  supports  in  the  society ;  and  all  these  relations 
suppose  a  connection  between  the  different  individuals  of  which  it  con- 
sists that  can  scarcely  exist  but  by  the  intervention  of  language  :  for  such 
may  be  called  every  mode  of  expressing  their  wishes,  their  wants,  and 
even  their  ideas,  if  that  name  may  be  given  to  the  impubes  of  instinct.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way  that  concurrence  of  all 
wills  to  one  end,  and  that  species  of  harmony  which  the  whole  of  their 
institution  exhibits/' 

The  great  end  of  the  societies  of  insects  being  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  species.  Providence  has  employed  extraordinary  means  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  this  object,  by  creating  a  particular  order  of  individuals  in 
each  society,  which,  freed  from  sexual  pursuits,  may  give  themselves 
irholly  to  labour,  and  thus  absolve  the  females  from  every  employment  but 
that  of  furnishing  the  society  from  time  to  time  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
eggs  to  keep  up  the  population  to  its  proper  standard.  In  the  case  of  the 
Termitet,  tne  office  of  working  for  the  society,  as  these  insects  belong  to 
an  order  whose  metamorphosis  is  tenti'complete,  devolves  upon  the  larvc ; 
tiie  neuters,  unless  these  should  prove  to  be  the  larvse  of  males,  being  the 
soldiers  of  the  community. 

From  this  circumstance  perfect  societies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  first  including  those  whose  workers  are  larwey  and  the  second 
those  whose  workers  are  netUert.^  The  white  ants  belong  to  the  former 
of  these  classes,  and  the  social  Hymenopiera  to  the  latter. 

Before  I  begin  with  the  history  of  the  societies  of  white  ants,  I  must 
notice  a  remark  that  has  been  made  applying  to  societies  in  general — that 
numbers  are  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  instinct  of  social 
animals.  This  has  been  observed  by  Bonnet  with  respect  to  the  beaver* ; 
by  Reaumur  of  the  hive-bee ;  and  by  M.  P.  Huber  of  the  humble-bee.' 
Amongst  hymenopterous  social  insects,  however,  the  observation  seems 
not  universally  applicable,  but  only  under  particular  circumstances  ;  for  in 
incipient  societies  of  ants,  humble-bees,  and  wasps,  one  female  lays  the 
foundation  of  them  at  first  by  herself,  and  the  first  brood  of  neuters  that  is 
hatched  is  very  small. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  given  you  some  account  of  the  devastation 
produced  by  the  white  ants,  or  TermiieSf  the  species  of  which  constitute 

1  I  employ  oocasionslly  the  term  neuierg,  though  it  is  not  perfectly  proper,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience; — strictly  speaking,  the;|r  may  rather  be  regarded  as  im- 
~  "^ect  or  sterile  females.    Yet,  certainly,  as  the  imperfection  of  their  organisation 
'•  them  for  sexual  purposes,  the  term  neuter  is  not  absolutelv  improper. 
^«o.  iz.  ICn. 
.  P.  Huber  m  Lma.  Thau,  vi  256.    Beaom.  v. 
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the  first  class  of  perfect  societies ;  I  shall  now  relate  to  you  some  further 
particulars  of  their  history,  which  will,  I  hope,  give  you  a  better  opinion 
of  them. 

The  majority  of  these  animals  are  natives  of  tropical  countries,  though 
two  species  are  indigenous  to  Europe  ;  one  of  which,  thought  to  have 
been  imported,  is  come  so  near  to  us  as  Bordeaux.  The  fullest  account 
hitherto  given  of  their  history  is  that  of  Mr.  Smeathman,  in  the  Philoso* 
phical  Trantactiofu  for  1781,  which,  since  it  has  in  many  particulars  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  succeeding  naturalists,  though  in  some 
things  he  was  evidently  mistaken,  I  shall  abridge  for  you,  correcting  him 
where  he  appears  to  be  in  error,  and  adding  fi'om  Latreille,  and  the  MS. 
of  a  French  naturalist  resident  on  the  spot,  kindly  furnished  by  Professor 
Hooker,  what  they  have  observed  with  respect  to  those  of  Bordeaux  and 
Ceylon.  The  white  ants,  though  they  belong  to  the  Neuroptera  order, 
borrow  their  instinct  from  the  hymenopterous  social  tribes,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  ants  (^Formica)  connect  the  two  orders.  Their  societies 
consist  of  five  descriptions  of  individuals  —  workers  or  larvae — nymphs  or 
pupae  —  neuters  or  soldiers — males  and  females. 

1.  The  workers  or  larvae,  answering  to  the  hymenopterous  neuters,  are 
the  most  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  active  part  of  the  com- 
munity, upon  whom  devolves  the  office  of  erecting  and  repairing  the 
buildings,  collecting  provisions,  attending  upon  the  female,  conveying  the 
eggs  when  laid  to  what  Smeathman  calls  the  nurseries,  and  feeding  the 
youn^  larvae  till  they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  soldiers  by  their  diminutive  size,  by  their  round 
heads  and  shorter  mandibles. 

2.  The  nymphs  or  pupse.  These  were  not  noticed  by  Smeathman,  who 
mistook  the  neuters  for  them:  they  differ  in  nothing  from  the  larvae, 
and  probably  are  equally  active,  except  that  they  have  rudiments  of  wings, 
or  rather  the  wings  folded  up  in  cases  (pierothec€B).  They  were  first 
observed  by  Latreille ;  nor  did  they  escape  the  author  of  the  MS.  above 
alluded  to,  who  mistook  them  for  a  different  kind  of  larvae. 

3.  The  neuters,  erroneously  called  by  Smeathman  pupae.  These  are 
much  less  numerous  than  the  workers,  bearing  the  proportion  of  one  to 
one  hundred,  and  exceeding  them  greatly  in  bulk.  They  are  also  distin- 
guishable by  their  long  and  large  head,  armed  with  very  long  subulate 
mandibles.  Their  office  is  that  of  sentinels  ;  and  when  the  nest  is  attacked, 
to  them  is  committed  the  task  of  defending  it.  These  neuters  are  quite 
unlike  those  in  the  HymenopUra  perfect  societies,  which  seem  to  be  a  kind 
of  abortive  females,  and  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  any  other 
department  of  Entomology. 

4.  and  5»  Males  and  females,  or  the  insects  arrived  at  their  state  of 
perfection,  and  capable  of  continuing  the  species.  There  is  only  one  of 
each  in  every  separate  society ;  they  are  exempted  from  all  participation 
in  the  labours  and  employments  occupying  the  rest  of  the  community, 
that  they  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  constant  accessions 
to  the  population  of  the  colony.  Though  at  their  first  disclosure  from 
the  pupa  they  have  four  wings,  like  the  female  ants  they  soon  cast  them  ; 
but  they  may  then  be  distinguished  from  the  blind  larvae,  pupae,  and 
neuters,  by  th^  large  and  prominent  eyes.^ 

^  The  neatera  in  all  respects  bear  a  stronger  analogy  to  the  larvte  than  to  the 
pafiKt  insects ;  and,  after  all,  may  possibly  turn  oat  to  be  larvae,  perhaps  of  the 
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The  first  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Termitet  takes  place  in  the  fal- 
lowing manner.  In  the  evening,  soon  after  the  first  tomaiio,  which  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  dry  season  proclaims  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  rains, 
these  animals  having  attained  to  their  perfect  state,  in  which  they  are 
furnished  and  adorned  with  two  pair  of  wings,  emerge  from  their  clay-built 
citadels  by  myriads  and  myriads  to  seek  their  fortune.  Borne  on  these 
ample  wings,  and  carried  by  the  wind,  they  fill  the  air,  entering  the  houses, 
extinguishing  the  lights,  and  even  sometimes  being  driven  on  board  the 
ships  that  are  not  far  from  the  shore.  The  next  morning  they  are  disco- 
vered covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  waters ;  deprived  of  the  wings 
which  before  enabled  them  to  avoid  their  numerous  enemies,  and  which 
are  only  calculated  to  carry  them  a  few  hours,  and  looking  like  large 
maggots  ;  from  the  most  active,  industrious,  and  rapacious,  they  are  now 
become  the  most  helpless  and  cowardly  beings  in  nature,  and  the  prey  of 
innumerable  enemies,  to  the  smallest  of  which  they  make  not  the  least 
resistance.  Insects,  especiallv  ants,  which  are  always  on  the  hunt  for 
them,  leaving  no  place  unexplored ;  birds,  reptiles,  beasts,  and  even  man 
himself,  look  upon  this  event  as  their  harvest,  and,  as  you  have  been  told 
before,  make  tnem  their  food  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  single  pair  in  many 
millions  get  into  a  place  of  safety,  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  community.  At  this  time  they  are  seen  running 
upon  the  ground,  the  male  after  the  female,  and  sometimes  two  chasing 
one,  and  contending  with  great  eagerness,  regardless  of  the  innumerable 
dangers  that  surround  them,  who  shall  win  the  prixe. 

The  workers,  who  are  continually  prowling  about  in  their  covered  ways, 
occa^iionally  meet  with  one  of  these  pairs,  and,  being  impelled  by  their 
instinct,  pay  them  homage,  and  they  are  elected  as  it  were  to  be  king  and 
queen,  or  rather  father  and  mother,  of  a  new  colony  ^ ;  all  that  are  not 
so  fortunate  inevitably  perish ;  and,  considering  the  infinite  host  of  their 
enemies,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.  The  workers,  as 
soon  as  this  election  takes  place,  begin  to  inclose  their  new  rulers  in  a 
small  chamber  of  clay,  before  describe,  suited  to  their  size,  the  entrances 
to  which  are  onl^  large  enough  to  admit  themselves  and  the  neuters,  but 
much  too  small  for  the  royal  pair  to  pass  through  ;-<-*so  that  their  state  of 
royalty  is  a  state  of  confinement,  and  so  continues  during  the  remainder 
of'  their  existence.  The  impregnation  of  the  female  is  supposed  to  take 
place  after  this  confinement,  and  she  soon  begins  to  furnish  the  infant 
colony  with  new  inhabitants.  The  care  of  feeding  her  and  her  mate  com* 
panion  devolves  upon  the  industrious  larvae,  who  supply  them  both  with 
every  thing  that  thev  want.  As  she  increases  in  dimensions,  they  keep  en* 
Urging  the  cell  in  which  she  is  detained.  When  the  business  of  oviposition 
commences,  they  take  the  eggs  from  the  female,  and  deposit  them  in  the 


males.  Hnber  seems  to  doabt  thdr  being  neuters.  Abw.  Oh$,  IL  444.  note  *. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  continue  to  exist  lunongit  entimiologifts  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  individuals  above  described  of  this  verv  anomalous  tribe,  for  the 
details  of  which,  and  of  the  arguments  employed,  see  Westwood*  MoiL  Ciassif,  of 
Jm,  ii.  15. 

1  In  this  these  animals  varv  from  the  usual  instinct  of  the  social  Hymenoptera^ 
the  ants,  the  wasps,  and  the  humble-bees — with  whom  the  females  lay  the  first 
foundations  of  the  colonies,  unassisted  by  any  neuters  ;  —  but  in  the  swarms  of  the 
hive-bee  an  election  may  perhaps  in  some  instances  be  said  to  take  place. 
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nurseries.  Her  abdomen  now  begins  gradually  to  extend,  till  in  procesa 
of  time  it  is  enlarged  to  1500  or  2000  times  the  size  of  the  rest  of  her 
body,  and  her  bulk  equals  that  of  20»000  or  30,000  workers.  This  part, 
often  more  than  three  inches  in  length,  is  now  a  vast  matrix  of  eggs, 
which  make  long  circumvolutions  through  numberless  slender  serpentine 
vessels :  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  peristaltic  motion  (in  this  resembling 
the  female  ant  ^),  which,  like  the  undulations  of  water,  produces  a  per- 
petual and  successive  rise  and  fall  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
and  occasions  a  constant  extrusion  of  the  eggs,  amounting  sometimes  in 
old  females  to  sixty  in  a  minute,  or  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  in  twenty* 
four  hours.^  As  these  females  live  two  years  in  their  perfect  state,  how 
astonishing  must  be  the  number  produced  in  that  time  I 

This  incessant  extrusion  of  eggs  must  call  for  the  attention  of  a  large 
number  of  the  workers  in  the  royal  chamber  (and  indeed  it  is  always  full 
of  them),  to  take  them  as  they  come  forth  and  carry  them  to  the  nurseries ; 
in  which,  when  hatched,  they  are  provided  with  food,  and  receive  every 
necessary  attention  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. — One  remark- 
able circumstance  attends  these  nurseries  —  they  are  always  covered  with 
a  kind  of  mould,  amongst  which  rise  numerous  globules  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pin's  head.  This  is  probably  a  species  of  Mucor^  and  by  Mr.  Konig, 
who  found  them  also  in  nests  of  an  East  India  species  of  Termes,  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  food  of  the  larvae. 

The  royal  cell  has,  besides  some  soldiers  in  it,  a  kind  of  body-guard  to 
the  royal  pair  that  inhabit  it :  and  the  surrounding  apartments  contain 
always  many,  both  labourers  and  soldiers  in  waiting,  that  thev  may  succes- 
sively attend  upon  and  defend  the  common  father  and  mother,  on  whose 
safety  depend  the  happiness  and  even  existence  of  the  whole  community, 
and  whom  these  faitmul  subjects  never  abandon  even  in  their  last  distress. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Termites  feed  the  young  brood  before  they 
commence  their  active  life  and  are  admitted  to  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
nest,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  recorded  by  any  writer.  I  shall, 
therefore,  leave  them  in  their  nurseries,  and  introduce  you  to  the  bustling 
scene  which  these  creatures  exhibit  in  their  first  state  after  they  are  become 
useful.  To  do  this,  in  vain  should  I  carry  you  to  one  of  their  nests  —  you 
would  scarcely  see  a  single  one  stirring  —  though,  perhaps,  under  your  feet 
there  would  be  millions  going  and  returning  by  a  thousand  different  ways. 
Unless  I  possessed  the  power  of  Asniodeus  in  Le  Diable  BoUeuXy  of  show- 
ing you  their  houses  and  covered  ways  with  their  roofs  removed,  you 
would  return  home  as  wise  as  you  came;  for  these  little  busy  creatures 
are  taught  by  Providence  always  to  work  under  cover.  If  they  have  to 
travel  over  a  rock  or  up  a  tree  they  vault  with  a  coping  of  earth  the  route 
they  mean  to  pursue,  and  they  form  subterranean  paths  and  tunnels,  some 
of  a  diameter  wider  than  the  bore  of  a  large  cannon,  on  all  sides  from 
their  habitation  to  their  various  objects  of  attack  ;  or  which  sloping  down 
(for  they  cannot  well  mount  a  surface  quite  perpendicular)  penetrate  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  under  their  nests  into  the  earth,  till  they 
arrive  at  a  soil  proper  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  their  buildings.  Were 
they,  indeed,  to  expose  themselves,  the  race  would  soon  be  Annihilated  by 

1  Gonld's  Account  of  EndUh  Ants,  22. 

3  John  Hunter  dissected  two  young  queens.     In  the  abdomen  he  found  two 
ovariesy  consisting  of  many  hundred  oviducts,  each  containing  innumerable  e^gd. 
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their  innumerable  enemies.    This  circumstance  hns  deceived  the  author  of 
the  MS.  account  of  those  in  Ceylon,  who,  speaking  of  the  nests  of  these 
insects  in  that  island,  which  he  describes  as  twelve  feet  high,  obserres, 
that  "they  may  be  considered  as  a  lame  city,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  houses,  and  these  houses  an  infinite  number  of  cells  or  apart- 
ments:—  these  cells  appear  to  me  to  communicate  with  each  other,  but 
not  the  houses.     I  have  convinced  myself,  by  bringing  together  the  broken 
wails  of  one  of  the  cavities  of  the. nest  or  cone,  that  it  does  not  communi- 
cate with  any  other,  nor  with  the  exterior  of  the  cone,  —  a  very  curious 
circumstance,  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain.    Other  cavities  com- 
municate by  a  very  narrow  tunnel."    By  not  looking  for  subterranean 
communications,  he  was  probably  led  into  this  error. 

You  have  before  heard  of  their  diligence  in  building.  Does  any  accident 
happen  to  their  various  structures,  or  are  they  dislodged  from  any  of  their 
covered  ways,  they  are  still  more  active  and  expeditious  in  repairing. 
Getting  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible  —  and  they  run  as  fast  or  faster 
than  any  insect  of  their  size  —  in  a  single  night  they  will  restore  a  gallery 
of  three  or  four  yards  in  length.  If,  attacking  the  nest,  you  divide  it  in 
halves,  leaving  the  royal  chaniber,  and  thus  lay  open  thousands  of  apart- 
ments, all  will  be  shut  up  with  their  sheets  of  clay  by  the  next  morning ; 
—  nay,  even  if  the  whole  be  demolished,  provided  the  king  and  the  queen 
be  lelt,  every  interstice  between  the  ruins,  at  which  either  cold  or  wet  can 
possibly  enter,  will  be  covered,  and  in  a  year  the  building  will  be  raised 
nearly  to  its  pristine  size  and  grandeur. 

Besides  building  and  repairing,  a  great  deal  of  their  time  is  occupied  in 
making  necessary  alterations  in  their  mansion  and  its  approaches.  The 
royal  presence-chamber,  as  the  female  increases  in  size,  must  be  gradually 
enlarged,  the  nurseries  must  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  the 
chambers  and  exterior  of  the  nest  receive  daily  accessions  to  provide  for  a 
daily  increasing  population  ;  and  the  direction  of  their  covered  ways  must 
often  be  varied,  when  the  old  stock  of  provision  is  exhausted  and  new 
discovered. 

The  collection  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  colony  is  another  em- 
ployment, which  necensarily  calls  for  incessant  attention:  these  to  the 
naked  eye  appear  like  raspings  of  wood  ;  —  and  they  are,  as  you  have  seen, 
great  destroyers  of  timber,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought :  —  but  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  gums  and 
the  inspissated  juices  of  plants,  which,  formed  into  little  masses,  are  stored 
up  in  magazines  of  clay. 

When  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  attack  their  nest  and  make  a  breach 
in  its  walls,  the  labourers,  who  are  incapable  of  fighting,  retire  within,  and 
give  place  to  another  description  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  office  it  is  to 
defend  the  fortress  when  assailed  by  enemies  : — these,  as  observed  before, 
are  the  neuters  or  soldiers.  If  the  breach  be  made  in  a- slight  part  of  the 
building,  one  of  the^e  comes  out  to  reconnoitre  ;  he  then  retires  and  gives 
the  alarm.  Two  or  three  others  next  appear,  scrambling  as  fast  as  they 
can  one  after  the  other ;  —  to  these  succeed  a  large  body,  who  rush  forth 
with  as  much  speed  as  the  breach  will  permit,  their  numbers  continually 
increasing  during  the  attack.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  rage  and  fury 
V  which  these  diminutive  heroes  seem  actuated.    In  their  haste  they 

quently  miss  their  hold,  and  tumble  down  the  sides  of  their  hill :  they 
n,  however,  recover  themselves,  and,  being  blind,  bite  every  thing  they 
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run  against.  If  the  attack  proceeds,  the  bustle  and  agitation  increase  to 
a  tenfold  degree,  and  their  fury  is  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  Woe  to  him 
whose  hands  or  legs  they  can  come  at  I  for  they  will  make  their  fanged 
jaws  meet  at  the  very  first  stroke,  drawing  as  much  blood  as  will  counter- 
poise their  whole  body,  and  never  quitting  their  hold,  even  though  they 
are  pulled  limb  from  limb.  The  naked  legs  of  the  Negroes  expose  them 
frequently  to  this  injury ;  and  the  stockings  of  the  European  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  defend  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  after  the  first  attack,  you  get  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  giving  them  no  further  interruption,  supposing  the  assailant  of  their 
citadel  is  gone  beyond  their  reach,  in  less  than  naif  an  hour  they  will 
retire  into  the  nest ;  and  before  they  have  all  entered,  you  will  see  the 
labourers  in  motion,  hastening  in  various  directions  towards  the  breach, 
every  one  carrying  in  his  mouth  a  mass  of  mortar  half  as  big  as  his  body^, 
ready  tempered :  —  this  mortar  is  made  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  gravel, 
which  they  probably  select  in  the  subterranean  pits  or  passages  before 
described,  which,  worked  up  to  a  proper  consistence,  hardens  to  the  solid 
substance,  resembling  stone,  of  which  their  nests  are  constructed.  As  fast 
as  they  come  up,  each  sticks  its  burden  upon  the  breach  ;  and  this  is  done 
with  so  much  regularity  and  despatch,  that  although  thousands,  nay, 
millions,  are  employed,  they  never  appear  to  embarrass  or  interrupt  one 
another.  By  the  united  Jabours  of  such  an  infinite  host  of  creatures  the 
wall  soon  rises,  and  the  breach  is  repaired. 

While  the  labourers  are  thus  employed,  almost  all  the  soldiers  have 
retired  quite  out  of  sight,  except  here  and  there  one,  who  saunters  about 
amongst  them,  but  never  assists  in  the  work.  One,  in  particular,  places 
himself  close  to  the  wall  which  they  are  building;  ancl  turning  himself 
leisurely  on  all  sides,  as  if  to  survey  the  proceedings,  appears  to  act  the 
part  of  an  overseer  of  the  works.  Every  now  and  then,  at  the  interval  of 
a  minute  or  two,  by  lifting  up  his  head  and  striking  with  bis  forceps  upon 
the  wall  of  the  nest,  he  makes  a  particular  noise,  which  is  answered  by  a 
loud  hiss  from  all  the  labourers,  and  appears  to  be  a  signal  for  despatch ; 
for,  every  time  it  is  heard,  they  may  be  seen  to  redouble  their  pace,  and 
apply  to  their  work  with  increased  diligence.  Renew  the  attack,  and 
this  amusing  scene  will  be  repeated  :  — in  rush  the  labourers,  all  disappear- 
ing in  a  few  seconds,  and  out  march  the  military  as  numerous  and  vin- 
dictive as  before.  When  all  is  once  more  quiet,  the  busy  labourers  re- 
appear, and  resume  their  work,  and  the  soldiers  vanish.  Repeat  the 
experiment  a  hundred  times,  and  the  same  will  always  be  the  result ;  — 
you  will  never  find,  be  the  peril  or  emergency  ever  so  great,  that  one  order 
attempts  to  fight,  or  the  other  to  work. 

You  have  seen  how  solicitous  the  Termites  are  to  move  and  work 
under  cover  and  concealed  from  observation ;  this,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case; — there  is  a  species  larger  than  T.  belUcosus,  whose  proceedings 
I  have  been  principally  describing,  which  Mr.  Smeathman  calls  the  march- 
ing Termes  (Termet  viarum).  He  was  once  passing  through  a  thick  forest, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  loud  hiss,  like  that  of  serpents,  struck  him  with  alarm. 
The  next  step  produced  a  repetition  of  the  sound,  which  he  then  re- 

1  The  anonymous  author  before  alluded  to,  who  observed  the  Cevlon  white  ants' 
says,  that  nuch  was  the  size  of  the  masses,  which  were  tempered  with  a  strong 
gluten,  that  they  adhered  though  laid  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breach. 
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cognised  to  be  that  of  white  ants ;  yet  lie  was  surprised  at  seeing  none 
of  their  hills  or  covered  ways.  Following  the  noise,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment and  delight  he  saw  an  army  of  these  creatures  emerging  from  a  hole 
in  the  ground  ;  their  number  was  prodigious,  and  they  marched  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  a  yard  they  divided 
into  two  columns,  chiefly  composed  of  labourers,  about  fifteen  abreast, 
following  each  other  in  close  order,  and  going  straight  forward.  Here  and 
there  was  seen  a  soldier,  carrying  his  vast  head  with  apparent  difficulty, 
and  looking  like  an  ox  in  a  nock  of  sheep,  who  marched  on  in  the  same 
manner.  At  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  from  the  columns  many  other 
soldiers  were  to  be  seen,  standing  still  or  pacing  about  as  if  upon  the  look- 
out, lest  some  enemy  should  suddenly  suiprise  their  unwarlike  comrades ; 
—  other  soldiers,  which  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  amusing  part  of 
the  scene,  having  mounted  some  plants  and  placed  themselves  on  the 
points  of  their  leaves,  elevated  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
nung  over  the  army  marching  below,  and  by  striking  their  forceps  upon 
the  leaf,  produced  at  intervals  the  noise  before  mentioned.  To  this  signal 
the  whole  army  returned  a  hiss,  and  obeyed  it  by  increasing  their  pace* 
The  soldiers  at  these  signal  stations  sat  ouite  still  during  the  intervals  of 
silence,  except  now  and  then  making  a  slight  turn  of  the  head,  and  seemed 
as  solicitous  to  keep  their  posts  as  regular  sentinels.  The  two  columns  of 
this  army  united  after  continuing  separate  for  twelve  or  fifteen  paces, 
having  in  no  part  been  above  three  yards  asunder,  and  then  descended 
into  the  earth  by  two  or  three  holes.  Mr.  Smeathman  continued  watch- 
ing them  for  above  an  hour,  during  which  time  their  numbers  appeared 
neither  to  increase  nor  diminish :  —  the  soldiers,  however,  who  quitted  the 
line  of  march  and  acted  as  sentinels,  became  much  more  numerous  before 
he  quitted  the  spot.  The  larvae  and  neuters  of  this  species  are  furnished 
with  eyes. 

The  societies  of  Termet  lucjfv^us,  discovered  by  Latreille  at  Bordeaux, 
are  very  numerous  ;  but  instead  of  erecting  artificial  nests,  they  make  their 
lodgment  in  the  trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  where  the  branches  diverge  from 
the  tree.  Thev  eat  the  wood  the  nearest  the  bark,  or  the  alburnum,  with- 
out atfackins^  the  interior,  and  bore  a  vast  number  of  holes  and  irregular 
galleries.  That  part  of  the  wood  appears  moist,  and  is  covered  with  little 
gelatinous  particles,  not  unlike  gum-arabic.  These  insects  seem  to  be 
i'umished  with  an  acid  of  a  very  penetrating  odour,  which  perhaps  is 
useful  to  them  for  softening  the  wood.^  The  soldiers  in  these  societies  are 
as  about  one  to  twenty-five  of  the  labourers.'  The  anonymous  author  of 
the  observations  on  the  Termites  of  Ceylon  seems  to  have  discovered  a 
sentry-box  in  his  nests.  **  I  found,"  says  he,  "  in  a  very  small  cell  in  the 
middle  of  the  solid  mass  (a  ceil  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  very  nar- 
row), a  larva  with  an  enormous  head.  Two  of  these  individuals  were  in 
the  same  cell :  —  one  of  the  two  seemed  placed  as  sentinel  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cell.  I  amused  myself  by  forcing  the  door  two  or  three  times  :  — 
the  sentinel  immediately  appeared,  and  only  retreated  when  the  door  was 
on  the  point  to  be  stopped  up,  which  was  done  in  three  minutes  by  the 
labourers." 

I  hope  this  account  has  reconciled  you  in  some  degree  to  the  dcstnic- 
»  Latr.  But  Nat.  xiii  64.  »  M  Diet,  eTHuL  Nat  xxii.  57,  ^8. 
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tive  Tennites:— I  shall  next  introduce  you  to  social  insects,  concerning 
most  of  which  you  have  probably  conceived  a  more  favourable  opinion  — 
I  mean  those  which  constitute  the  second  class  of  perfect  societies,  whose 
workers  are  not  larvae,  but  neuters.  These  all  belong  to  the  Hymenoptera 
order  of  Linn^ : — there  are  four  kinds  of  insects  in  this  order  (which 
you  will  find  as  fertile  in  the  instructors  of  mankind,  as  you  have  seen  it 
to  be  in  our  benefactors),  that,  varying  considerably  from  each  other  in 
their  proceedings  as  social  animals,  separately  merit  your  attention  ; 
namely,  ants,  wasps,  and  hornets,  humble-bees,  and  the  hive-bee.  I  begin 
with  the  first. 

Full  of  interesting  traits  as  are  the  history  and  economy  of  the  white 
ants,  and  however  earnestly  they  may  induce  you  to  wish  you  could  be  a 
spectator  of  them,  yet  they  scarcely  exceed  those  of  an  industrious  tribe 
of  insects  which  are  constantly  passing  under  our  eye.  The  ant  has 
attracted  universal  notice,  and  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages,  both 
by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  as  a  pattern  of  prudence,  foresight,  wisdom, 
and  diligence.  Upon  Solomon's  testimony  in  their  favour  I  have  en- 
laiged  before ;  and  for  those  of  other  ancient  writers,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  learned  Bochart,  who  has  collected  them  in  his  Hierozoicon, 

In  reading  what  the  ancients  say  on  this  subject,  we  must  be  careful, 
however,  to  separate  truth  from  error,  or  we  shall  attribute  much  more  to 
ants  than  of  right  belongs  to  them.  Who  does  not  smile  when  he  reads 
of  ants  that  emulate  the  wolf  in  size,  the  dog  in  shape,  the  lion  in  its  feet, 
and  the  leopard  in  its  skin  —  ants,  whose  employment  is  to  mine  for  gold, 
and  from  whose  vengeance  the  furtive  Indian  is  constrained  to  fly  on  the 
8wi(t  camel's  back  ?  ^  But  when  we  find  the  writers  of  all  nations  and 
ages  unite  in  affirming,  that,  having  deprived  it  of  the  power  of  vegetating, 
ants  store  up  grain  in  their  nests,  we  feel  disposed  to  give  larger  credit  to  an 
assertion,  which,  at  first  sight,  seem^to  savour  more  of  fact  than  of  fable, 
and  does  not  attribute  more  sagacity  and  foresight  to  these  insects  than  in 
other  instances  they  are  found  to  possess.  Writers  in  general,  therefore, 
who  have  considered  this  subject,  and  some  even  of  very  late  date,  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  ancients  were  correct  in  this  notion.  But 
when  observers  of  nature  began  to  examine  the  manners  and  economy  of 
these  creatures  more  narrowly,  it  was  found,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
European  species  of  ants,  that  no  such  hordes  of  grain  were  made  by  them, 
and,  in  fact,  that  they  had  no  magazines  in  their  nests  in  which  provisions 
of  any  kind  were  stored  up.  It  was  therefore  surmised  that  the  ancients, 
observing  them  carry  about  their  pupte,  which,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour, 
not  a  little  resemble  a  grain  of  corn,  and  the  ends  of  which  they  sometimes 
pull  open  to  let  out  the  enclosed  insect,  mistook  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  this  action  for  depriving  the  grain  of  the  corculum.  Mr.  Oould,  our 
countryman,  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  the  ant  who  discovered  that 
they  did  not  store  up  com ;  and  since  his  time  naturalists  have  generally 
subscribed  to  that  opmion. 

Till  the  manners  of  exotic  ants  are  more  accurately  explored,  it  would, 
however,  be  rash  to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  of  provisions ;  for 
although,, during  the  cold  of  the  winters  in  this  country,  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions,  during 
the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  probably  confined  to  their  nests,  a  store 

^  Bochart,  Hienfzoic.  ii  L  iv.  c  22. 
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of  provisions  may  be  necessary  for  them.^    Even  in  northern  climates, 
against  wet  seasons,  they  may  provide  in  this  way  for  their  sustenance 
and  that  of  the  young  brood,  which,  as  Mr.  Smeathman  observes,  are  very 
voracious,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  long  deprived  of  their  food  ;  else  why  do 
ants  carry  worms,  living  insects,  and  many  other  such  things  into  their 
nests  ?     Solomon's  lesson  to  the  sluggard  has  been  generally  adduced  as  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  opinion :  it  can,  however,  only  relate  to 
the  species  of  a  warm  climate,  the  habits  of  which,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
are  probably  different  from  those  of  a  cold  one ;  —  so  that  his  words,  as 
commonly  mterpreted,  may  be  perfectly  correct  and  consistent  with  nature, 
and  yet  be  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  species  that  are  indigenous  to  Europe. 
But  I  think,  if  Solomon's  words  are  properly  considered,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  interpretation  has  been  fathered  upon  them,  rather  than  fairly 
deduced  from  them.    He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant,  which  he  proposes 
to  his  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in  her  magazines  stores  of  grain : 
"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which, 
having  neither  captain,  overseer,  nor  ruler,  prepares  her  bread  in  the 
Hummer,  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest."     These  words  may  very 
well  be  interpreted  simply  to  mean,  that  the  ant,  with  commendable  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  makes  use  of  the  proper  seasons  to  collect  a  supply 
of  provision  sufficient  for  her  purposes.    There  is  not  a  word  in  them  im* 
plying  that  she  stores  up  grain  or  other  provision.     She  prepares  her 
bread  and  gathers  her  food, — namely,  such  food  as  is  suitea  to  her, — in 
summer  and  harvest, — that  is,  when  it  is  most  plentiful, — and  thus  shows 
her  wisdom  and  prudence  by  using  the  advantages  offered  to  her.     The 
words  thus  interpreted,  which  they  may  be  without  any  violence,  will 
apply  to  our  European  species  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  not  indi* 
genous. 

I  shall  now  bid  farewell  to  the  ancients,  and  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
what  the  observations  of  modern  authors  have  enabled  me  to  add  to  the 
history  of  ants: — the  principal  of  these  are  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam 
(who  was  the  first  that  had  recourse  to  artificial  means  for  observing 
their  proceedings),  Linn^,  Bonnet,  and  especially  the  illustrious  Swedish 
entomologist,  De  Oeer.  Gould,  also,  who,  though  no  systematical  natu- 
ralist, was  a  roan  of  sense  and  observation,  has  thrown  great  light  upoo 
the  history  of  ants,  and  anticipated  several  of  what  are  accounted  the  dis- 
coveries of  more  modem  writers  on  this  subject.*    Latreitle*s  Natural 

1  This  supposition  has  been  verified  by  Col.  Sykes's  discovery  at  Poona  in  India 
of  a  species  of  ants  {Atta  providem  Sykes),  >rhich  store  up  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of 
grass  (Fanieum)  at  the  period  of  their  being  ripe  in  January  and  February,  and 
'which  he  saw  them  in  June  and  October  brininng  up  and  exposing  on  the  outside 
of  their  nests  to  the  sun  in  heaps  as  big  as  a  handful,  apparently  for  the  purpose  ui 
drying  them  after  being  uretted  by  the  rains  of  the  monsoon.  {Traru.  Ent.  Soe. 
Land,  i.  103.)  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  for  the  original 
collecting  and  storing,  and  subsequent  drying  and  airing  of  these  seeds,  except  (m 
the  supposition  of  their  being  intended  in  some  way  for  food ;  and  though  we  have 
no  previously  recorded  instance  of  ants  feeding  on  any  other  vegetal>le  substance 
than  such  as  are  saccharine,  yet,  as  all  our  experience  proves  bow  constantly  in 
entomology  exceptions  are  occurring  to  supposed  general  laws,  there  seems  f^ood 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  one  of  them.  (See  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Hope's  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  Tran9,  Ent.  Soe,  Lomd.  ii.  211.) 

*  M.  P.  Ruber,  in  the  account  which,  in  imitation  of  De  Geer,  he  has  given  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  his  f)redecessor8  in  the  history  of  ants,  having  passeU  with- 
out  notice,  probably  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  writer,  those  of  our  Intel- 
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History  of  Ants  is  likewise  extremely  valuable,  not  only  as  giving  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  and  descriptions  of  the  species,  but  as  concentrating 
the  accounts  of  preceding  authors,  and  adding  several  interesting  facts 
ex  proprio  penu.  The  great  historiographer  of  ants,  however,  is  M.  P. 
Huber,  who  has  lately  published  a 'most  admirable  and  interesting  work 
upon  them,  in  which  he  has  far  outstripped  all  his  predecessors.  Such 
are  the  sources  from  which  the  following  account  of  ants  is  principally 
drawn,  intermixed  with  which  you  will  find  some  occasional  observations 


ligent  countryman  Gonld,  I  shall  here  eive  a  short  analysis  of  them ;  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  he  was  one  of  their  best,  or  rather  their  very  best,  historian,  till 
M.  Huberts  work  came  ont  His  Account  of  English  Ants  was  published  in  1747 ; 
long  before  either  Linn^  or  De  Geer  had  written  upon  the  subject. 

I.  Speries.  He  describes  five  species  of  English  ants;  vvs.  1.  The  hill-ant  (^For' 
mica  rufa  L.).  2.  The  jet  ant  (F.  fuliginosa  Latr.).  3.  The  red  ant  {Mtfrmica 
rubra  liatr.,  Formica  Lin.).  He  observes,  that  this  species  alone  is  armed  with  a 
sting  \  whereas  the  others  make  a  wound  with  their  mandibles,  and  inject  the 
formic  acid  into  it  4.  The  common  yellow  ant  (F.^/Iooa  Latr.).  And  5.  The  small 
black  ant  {Ffusca  L.). 

II.  Egg.  He  observes  that  the  eggs  producing  males  and  females  are  laid  the 
earliest,  and  are  the  largest :  —  he  seems,  however,  to  have  confounded  the  black 
and  brown  eggs  of  AfiMes  with  those  of  ants. 

III.  Larva.  These,  when  first  hatched,  he  observes,  are  hsiiy,  and  continue  in 
the  larva  state  twelve  months  or  more.  He,  as  well  as  De  Geer,  was  aware  that 
the  larvae  of  Myrmica  rubra  do  not,  as  other  ants  do,  spin  a  cocoon  when  they 
assume  the  pupa. 

lY.  Fupa.  He  found  that  female  ants  continue  in  this  state  about  six  weeks, 
and  males  and  neuters  only  a  month. 

y.  Imago.  He  knew  perfectly  the  sexes,  and  was  aware  that  females  cast  their 
wings  previously  to  their  becoming  mothers;  that  at  the  time  of  their  swarms  large 
nnml]«r8  of  both  sexes  become  the  prey  of  birds  and  fishes ;  that  the  surviving 
females,  sometimes  in  numbers,  go  under-ground,  particularly  in  mole-hills,  and  lay 
«ggs ;  but  he  bad  not  discovered  that  thiRv  then  act  the  part  of  neuters  in  the  care 
of  their  progenv.  He  knew  also,  that  when  there  was  more  than  one  queen  in  a 
nest,  the  rivals  lived  in  perfect  harmony.  \ 

With  respect  to  the  neuters,  he  had  witnessed  the  homage  they  pay  their  queens 
or  fertile  females  continued  even  after  their  death; — this  homage  he,  however, 
observes,  which  is  noticed  by  no  other  author,  appears  often  to  be  temporary  and 
local — ceaaing  at  certain  times,  and  being  renewed  upon  a  change  of  residence.  He 
enlarges  upon  their  exemplary  care  of  the  eggs,  larvflo,  and  pupae.  He  tells  us  that 
^o  eggs,  as  soon  as  laid,  are  taken  by  the  neuters  and  deposited  in  heaps,  and  that 
the  neuters  brood  them.  He  particularly  notices  their  carrying  them,  with  the 
larvae  and  pupae,  daily  from  the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the  nest  and  back  again, 
according  to  the  temperature;  and  that  they  feed  the  larvae  by  disgorging  the  food 
Irom  their  own  stomach.  He  speaks  also  of  their  opening  the  cocoons  when  the 
pupae  are  ready  to  assume  the  imago,  and  disengaging  them  from  thera.  With 
regard  to  their  labours,  he  found  that  they  work  all  night,  except  during  violent 
rains;  that  their  instinct  varies  as  to  the  station  of  their  nest;  that  their  masonry 
is  consolidated  by  no  cement,  but  consists  merely  of  mould  ;  that  thev  form  rooAa 
and  trackways  to  and  from  their  nests  ;  that  they  carry  each  other  m  sport,  and 
sometimes  lie'  heaped  one  on  another  in  the  sun.  He  suspects  that  they  occasionally 
emigrate ;  —  he  proves  by  a  variety  of  experiments  that  they  do  not  hoard  up  pro- 
visiooa.  He  found  they  were  often  infested  by  a  particular  kind  of  Gordius:  —  h^ 
had  noticed,  also,  that  the  neuters  of  F.  rufa  and  jiawi  (which  escaped  M.  Huber, 
though  he  observed  it  in  Polgcrgus  rufescens  Latr.)  are  of  two  sizes,  which  the 
writer  of  this  note  can  confirm  by  producing  specimens; — and,  lastly,  with  Swam- 
merdam,  he  had  recourse  to  artificial  colonies,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  examine 
their  proceedings,  but  not  comparable  to  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  M.  Huber. 
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— which  your  partiality  to  your  friend  may,  perhaps,  induce  you  to  think 
not  wholly  devoid  of  interest — that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  make. 

The  societies  of  ants,  as  also  of  other  Hymenoptera^  differ  from  those  of 
the  Termites  in  having  inactive  larvae  and  pupse,  the  neuters  or  workers 
combining  in  themselves  both  the  military  and  civil  functions.   Besides  the 
helpless  larvae  and  pupae  which  have  no  locomotive  powers,  these  societies 
consist  of  females,  males,  and  workers.     The  office  of  thejhna/ei,  at  their 
first  exclusion  distinguished  by  a  pair  of  ample  wings  (which,  however,  as 
you  have  heard,  they  soon  cast),  is  the  foundation  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  constant  supply  of  eggs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  old  nests  as  well  as  in  the  new.     These  are  usually  the  least 
numerous  part  of  the  community.^   The  office  of  the  male»^  which  are  also 
winged,  and  at  the  time  of  swarming  are  extremely  numerous,  is  merely 
the  impregnation  of  the  females  :  after  the  season  for  this  is  past,  they  die. 
Upon  the  workers  '  devolves,  except  in  nascent  colonies,  all  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  the  community,  of  which  they  are  the  most  nume- 
rous portion.   In  some  societies  of  ants  the  workers  are  of  two  dimensions. 
In  the  nests  of  F.  rufa  and  flava  such  were  observed  by  Oould,  the  size  of 
one  exceeding  that  of  the  other  about  one-third.'    (In  my  specimens,  the 
large  workers  of  F.  rufa  are  nearly  three  times,  and  of  F.'ftava^  twice,  the 
size  of  the  small  ones.)     All  were  equally  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the 
colony.     Large  workers  were  also  noticed  by  M.  P.  Huber  in  the  nests  of 
Pofyergus  rufetcenM\  but  he  could  not  ascertain  their  office.     More  light, 
however,  has  been  of  late  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  observations 
of  M.  Lacordaire  and  M.  Lund  upon  these  large  workers,  as  they  occur  in 
the  nests  of  South  American  ants.     They  have  ascertained  them  to  be 
strictly  the  toldiers,  which,  though  of  a  different  origin,  like  those  of  the 
Termites  before  described,  have  it  expressly  in  charge  to  defend  the 
rest  of  the  community  ;  for  which  office  their  size — full  twice  that  of 
the  other  workers — and  their  immense  heads  and  jaws  in  proportion,  ad- 
mirably adapt  them.     M.  Lacordaire  informs  us  that,  both  in  Cayenne  and 
Brazil,  he  has  been  a  thousand  times  witness  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
stated  by  M.  Lund  as  to  the  military  office  of  these  large  and  big-headed 
workers  o^Atta  cephalotes,  and  allied  species,  during  the  marches  and  ex- 
cursions undertaken  by  the  society.     They  never  mix  themselves  with  the 
mass  of  the  moving  columns  ;  but,  stationed  on  their  flanks,  they  are  seen 
sometimes  to  march  forward ;  then  to  return  and  halt  a  moment,  as  if  to 

^  Gould  nays  that  the  males  and  females  are  nearlv  equal  in  number  (p.  62.) ; 
but  from  lluber's  observations  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  former  are  most  numerous 
(p.  96. ). 

*  That  the  neuter  ants,  like  those  of  the  hive-bee,  are  imperfectly  organised 
females,  appears  fh>m  the  following  obeervatlon  of  M.  Huber  {Nomv.  Obtnv,  &c. 
ii.  443.)  —  **  Les  fourmis  nous  ont  encore  offert  k  cet  ^ard  une  analogie  tr^ 
frappante ;  k  la  v^rit^,  nous  n'avons  jamais  vu  poodre  les  ouvri^res,  mais  nous  avons 
4t6  t^moins  de  leur  accouplement.  Ce  fait  jpourroit  £tre  attest^  par  plusieurs 
membres  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Histoire  Natnrelle  de  Gen^e,  k  qui  nous  Tavons  fait  voir; 
Tappruche  du  male  ^toit  toujoure  suivie  de  la  mort  de  I'ouvri^re ;  leur  conformation 
ne  permet  done  pas  qu'elles  deviennent  m^res,  mais  rinstinct  du  male  pioave.  do 
moinfl  que  ce  9ont  des  femelles." 

S  Gould,  103. 

*  M.  Huber  calls  this  an  apterous  female ;  yet  he  could  not  discover  that  they 
laid  eggs;  and  he  owns  that  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  workers  than  the 
females,  and  that  he  should  have  considered  them  as  sach,  bad  he  seen  them  mix 
with  them  in  their  excursions.  —  Httbtr,  p.  loL 
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observe  the  troop  defile  before  them ;  traversing  its  ranks ;  hastening  to 
any  point  where  their  presence  seems  necessary,  especially  if  it  have  met 
with  any  obstacle  on  its  route  ;  and  even  climbing,  as  M.  Lacordaire  has 
often  witnessed,  up  the  adjoining  plants,  and  perched  on  the  margin  of  a 
leaf,  surveying  its  passage  from  this  elevated  position.^  M.  Lund  observed 
four  of  these  large-headed  neuters  of  a  Brazilian  species  of  Mymaca  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  their  nest,  and  others  attending  the  column  while  on 
inarch,  and  hastening  to  the  spot  and  alarming  their  comrades  when  some 
of  the  ants  were  purposely  killed.* 

An  equally  singular  modification  of  form  and  function  takes  place  in  the 
neuters  of  a  Mexican  ant — Myrmecocystut  Mexicanut  of  M.  Wesmael, 
who  has  described  their  economy  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academic  Royale 
of  Brussels.  Of  this  species,  while  some  of  the  neuters  have  the  ordinary 
form,  others,  which  never  quit  the  nest  and  are  almost  inactive,  have  their 
abdomen  swollen  into  an  immense  subdiaphanous  sphere,  filled  by  a  kind 
of  honey  which  they  are  solely  occupied  in  elaborating,  and  which  they 
subsequently  discharge  into  cells  analogous  to  those  of  bees.' 

Having  introduced  you  to  the  individuals  of  which  the  associations  of 
ants  consist,  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  principal  events  of  their  history,  re- 
lating first  the  fates  of  the  males  wadfefnalet.  In  the  warm  days  that  occur 
from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  and  sometinies  later, 
the  habitations  of  the  various  species  of  ants  may  be  seen  to  swarm  with 
winged  insects,  which  are  the  males  and  females  preparing  to  quit  for  ever 
the  scene  of  their  nativity  and  education.  Every  thing  is  in  motion  ;  and 
the  silver  wings,  contrasted  with  the  jet  bodies  which  compose  the  animated 
mass,  add  a  degree  of  splendour  to  the  interesting  scene.  The  bustle  in- 
creases, till  at  length  the  males  rise,  as  it  were  by  a  general  impulse,  into 
the  air,  and  the  females  accompany  them.  The  whole  swarm  alternately 
rises  and  falls  with  a  slow  movement  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  the 
males  flying  obliquely  with  a  rapid  zigzag  motion,  and  the  females,  though 
they  follow  the  general  movement  of  the  column,  appearing  suspended  in 
the  tur,  like  balloons,  seemingly  with  no  individual  motion,  and  having  their 
heads  turned  towards  the  wind. 

Sometimes  the  swarms  of  a  whole  district  unite  their  infinite  myriads, 
and,  seen  at  a  distance,  produce  an  effect  resembling  the  flashing  of  an 
aufora-borealis.  Rising  with  incredible  velocity  in  distinct  columns,  they 
soar  above  the  clouds.  Each  column  looks  like  a  kind  of  slender  net-work, 
and  has  a  tremulous  undulating  motion,  which  has  been  observed  to  be 
produced  by  the  regular  alternate  rising  and  falling  just  alluded  to.  The 
noise  emitted  by  n)yriads  and  myriads  of  these  creatures  does  not  exceed 
the  hum  of  a  single  wasp.  The  slightest  zephyr  disperses  them  ;  and  if  in 
their  progress  they  chance  to  be  over  your  head,  if  you  walk  slowly  on 
they  will  accompan  v  you,  and  regulate  their  motions  by  yours.  The  females 
continue  sailing  majestically  in  the  centre  of  these  numberless  males,  who 
are  all  candidates  for  their  favour,  each  till  some  fortunate  lover  daits  upon 
lier,  and,  as  the  Roman  youth  did  the  Sabine  virgins,  drags  his  bride  from 
the  sportive  crowd,  and  the  nuptials  are  consummated  in  mid-air ;  though 
sometimes  the  union  takes  place  on  ttie  summit  of  plants,  but  rarely  in  the 

1  Lacordaire,  Introd.  d  FEniom,  ii.  498. 

<  Lund  in  Ann,  de$  Sciences  NaL  xxiii.  113. ;  qaoted  by  Lacordaire,  ubi  WHpr,^  and 
Westwood,  Mod.  Ooms.  ii.  225. 
S  BuiL  Acad,  Boy,  BruxtU,  v.  771. ;  qaoted  by  Westwood,  ubi  tupr,  ii  225. 
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iiests.^  Afler  this  dante  de  Vamour  is  celebrated^  the  males  disappear,  pro* 
bably  dying,  or  becoming,  with  many  of  the  females,  the  prey  of  birds  or 
fish' ;  for,  since  they  do  not  return  to  the^tiest,  they  cannot  be  destroyed, 
as  some  have  supposed,  like  the  drone  bees,  by  the  neuters.  That  many, 
both  males  and  females,  become  the  prey  of  fish,  I  am  enabled  to  assert 
from  my  own  observation.  In  the  begmning  of  August,  1812,  I  was  going 
up  the  Orford  river  in  Suffolk,  in  a  row-boat,  in  the  evening,  when  my  at- 
tention was  caught  by  an  infinite  number  of  winged  ants,  both  males  and 
females,  at  which  the  fish  were  everywhere  darting,  floating  alive  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  While  passing  the  river  these  had  probably  been 
precipitated  into  it,  either  by  the  wind,  or  by  a  heavy  shower  which  had 
just  fallen.  And  M.  Huber  after  the  same  event  observed  the  earth 
strewed  with  females  that  had  lost  their  wings,  all  of  which  could  not  fonn 
colonies.' 

Captain  Haverfield,  R.N.,  gave  me  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  ants  observed  by  him  in  the  Medway,  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
when  he  was  first-lieutennnt  of  the  Clorinde,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  letter  addressed  by  the  surgeon  of  that  ship,  now  Dr.  Bromley, 
to  Mr.  MacLeay: — 

*'  In  September,  1814,  being  on  the  deck  of  the  hulk  to  theClorinde,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  water  by  the  first-lieutenant  (Ilaverfield)  ob- 
serving there  was  something  black  floating  down  with  the  tide.  On  looking 
with  a  glass,  I  discovered  they  were  insects.  The  boat  was  sent,  and 
brought  a  bucket  full  of  them  on  board  ;  —  they  proved  to  be  a  large  spe- 
cies of  ant,  and  extended  from  the  upper  part  of  Salt-pan  Reach  out 
towards  the  Great  Nore,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  The  column 
appeared  to  be  in  breadth  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  in  height  about  six  inches, 
which  I  suppose  must  have  been  from  their  resting  one  upon  another." 
Purchas  seems  to  have  witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon  on  shore.  "  Other 
sorts  (of  ants),'*  says  he,  "  there  are  many,  of  which  some  become  winged 
and  fiU  the  air  with  swarms,  which  sometimes  happens  in  England.  On 
Bartholomew,  1613, 1  was  in  the  Island  of  Foulness  on  our  Essex  shore, 
where  were  such  clouds  of  these  flying  pismires,  that  we  could  nowhere 
fly  from  them,  but  they  filled  our  clothes ;  yea  the  floors  of  some  houses 
where  they  fell  were  in  a  manner  covered  with  a  black  carpet  of  creeping 
ants :  which  they  say  drown  themselves  about  that  time  of  the  year  in  the 
sea."  * 

These  ants  were  winged  ;  whence,  in  the  first  instance  here  related,  this 
immense  column  came  was  not  ascertained.  From  the  numbers  here 
agglomerated,  one  would  think  that  all  the  ant-hills  of  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Surrey  could  scarcely  have  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  males  and 
females  to  form  it« 

When  Colonel  Sir  Augustus  Frazer,  of  the  Ilorse  Artillery,  was  sur- 
veying on  the  6th  of  October,  1813,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  called  Pena  de  Aya,  or  Lea  Quatre 
Couronnes,  he  and  his  fiiends  were  enveloped  by  a  swarm  of  ants,  so 
numerous  as  entirely  to  intercept  their  view,  so  that  they  were  glad  to 
remove  to  another  station,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  females  that  escape  from  the  injury  of  the  elements  and  their  various 

1  De  Geer,  it  1104.  *  Gould,  99. 

>  Haber,  106.  «  J^gnm^t,  1090. 
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enemies  become  the  founders  of  new  colonies,  doing  all  the  work,  as  I  have 
related  in  a  former  letter,  that  is  usually  done  by  the  neuters.^  M.  P.  Hu- 
ber  has  fouitd  incipient  colonies,  in  which  were  only  a  few  workers  engaged 
with  their  mother  in  the  care  of  a  small  number  of  larvae ;  and  M.  Perrot, 
his  friend,  once  discovered  a  small  nest,  occupied  by  a  solitary  female,  who 
was  attending  upon  four  pupae  only.  Such  are  the  foundation  and  first 
establishment  of  those  populous  nations  of  ants  with  which  we  everywhere 
meet. 

But  though  the  majority  of  females  produced  in  a  nest  probably  thus 
desert  it,  all  are  not  allowed  this  liberty.  The  prudent  workers  are  taught 
by  their  instinct  that  the  existence  of  their  community  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  females.  Some,  therefore,  that  are 
fecundated  in  or  near  the  spot  they  forcibly  detain,  pulling  off  their  wings, 
and  keeping  them  prisoners  till  they  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  or  are  re- 
conciled to  their  fate.  De  Geer  m  a  nest  of  F,  ru/a  observed  that  the 
workers  compelled  some  females  that  were  come  out  of  the  nest  to  re- 
enter it ' ;  and  from  M.  P.  Huber  we  learn  that,  being  seized  at  the 
moment  of  fecundation,  they  are  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  for- 
micary, when  they  become  entirely  dependent  upon  the  neuters,  who 
hanging  pertinaciously  to  each  leg  prevent  their  going  out,  but  at  the  same 
time  attend  upon  them  with  the  greatest  care,  feeding  them  regularly,  and 
conducting  them  where  the  temperature  is  suitable  to  them,  but  never 
quitting  them  a  single  moment.  By  degrees  these  females  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  fate,  and  lose  all  desire  of  making  their  escape  ;  —  their 
abdomen  enlarges,  and  they  are  no  longer  detained  as  prisoners,  yet  each 
is  still  attended  by  a  body-guard  —  a  smgle  ant,  which  always  accompanies 
her,  and  prevents  her  wants.  Its  station  is  remarkable,  it  being  mounted 
upon  her  abdomen,  with. its  posterior  legs  upon  the  ground.  These 
sentinels  are  constantly  relieved ;  and  to  watch  the  moment  when  the 
female  begins  the  important  work  of  oviposition,  and  carry  off  the  e^s,  of 
which  she  lays  four  or  five  thousand  or  more  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
seems  to  be  their  principal  office. 

When  the  female  is  acknowledged  as  a  mother,  the  workers  begin  to 
pay  her  a  homage  very  similar  to  that  which  the  bees  render  to  their 
queen.  All  press  round  her,  offer  her  food,  conduct  her  by  her  mandibles 
through  the  difficult  or  steep  passages  of  the  formicary  ;  nay,  they  some- 
times even  carry  her  about  their  city ;  —  she  is  then  suspended  upon  their 
jaws,  the  ends  of  which  are  crossed  ;  and,  being  coiled  up  like  the  tongue 
of  a  butterfly,  she  is  packed  so  close  as  to  incommode  the  carrier  but  little. 
When  she  sets  her  down,  others  surround  and  caress  her,  one  after  another 
tapping  her  on  the  head  with  their  antennae.  "  In  whatever  apartment," 
says  Oould,  "  a  queen  condescends  to  be  present,  she  commands  obedience 
and  respect.  An  universal  gladness  spreads  itself  through  the  whole  cell, 
which  is  expressed  by  particular  acts  of  joy  and  exultation.  They  have  a 
particular  way  of  skipping,  leaping,  and  standing  upon  their  hind-legs,  and 
prancing  with  the  others.  These  frolics  they  make  use  of,  both  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  when  they  meet,  and  to  show  their  regard  for  the 

1  M.  Haber  observes  that  fecondated  females,  after  they  have  lost  their  wings, 
make  themselves  a  subterranean  cell  ;  some  singly,  others  in  common.  From 
which  it  appears  that  some  colonies  have  more  tlun  one  fenude  from  their  first 
ostablishment. 

>  ii.  1071. 
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queen ;  some  of  them  gently  walk  over  her,  others  dance  round  her :  she 
is  generally  encircled  with  a  cluster  of  attendants,  who,  if  you  separate 
them  from  her,  soon  collect  themselves  into  a  body,  and  enclose  her  in  the 
midst."  ^  Nay,  even  if  she  dies,  as  if  they  were  unwilling  to  believe  it, 
they  continue  sometimes  for  months  the  same  attentions  to  her,  and  treat 
her  with  the  same  courtly  formality  as  if  she  were  alive,  and  they  will 
brush  her  and  lick  her  incessantly.' 

This  homage  paid  by  the  workers  to  their  queens,  according  to  Gould, 
is  temporary  and  local ; — when  she  had  laid  eggs  in  any  cell,  their  atten- 
tions, he  observed,  seemed  to  relax,  and  she  became  unsettled  and  uneasy. 
In  the  summer  months  she  is  to  be  met  with  in  various  apartments  in  the 
colony  ;  and  eggs  also  are  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  which  induced  him 
to  believe  that,  having  deposited  a  parcel  in  one,  she  retires  to  another  for 
the  same  purpose,  thus  frequently  changing  her  situation  and  attendants. 
As  there  are  always  a  number  of  lodgments  void  of  eggs,  but  full  of  ants, 
she  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  agreeable  station  and  submissive  retinue ;  and 
by  the  time  she  has  gone  her  rounds  in  this  manner,  the  eggs  first  laid  are 
brought  to  perfection,  and  her  old  attendants  are  glad  to  receive  her  again. 
Yet  this  inattention  after  oviposition  is  not  invariable ;  the  female  and 
neuter  sometimes  unite  together  in  the  same  cell  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 
On  this  occasion  the  workers  divide  their  attention ;  and  if  you  disturb 
them,  some  will  run  to  the  defence  of  their  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  e;^^ 
which  last,  however,  are  the  great  objects  of  their  solicitude.  This  states 
ment  differs  somewhat  from  M.  Uuber's  ;  but  different  species  vary  in 
their  instincts,  which  will  account  for  this  and  similar  dissonances  in 
authors  who  have  observed  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Gould  also  noticed 
but  very  few  females  in  ant-nests,  sometimes  only  one  ;  but  M.  Huber, 
who  had  better  opportunities,  found  several,  which  he  nays  live  very  peac&> 
ably  together,  showing  none  of  that  spirit  of  rivalry  so  remarkable  in  the 
queen- bee. 

And  here  I  must  close  my  narrative  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  male 
and  female  ants ;  but,  as  it  will  be  followed  by  a  history  of  the  still  more 
interesting  proceedings  of  the  workert,  1  think  you  will  not  regret  the  ex- 
change. I  shall  show  these  to  you  in  m^ny  different  views,  under  each  of 
which  you  will  find  fresh  reason  to  admire  them  and  their  wonderful  in« 
stincts.  My  only  fear  will  be  lest  you  should  think  the  picture  too  highly 
coloured,  and  deem  it  incredible  that  creatures  so  minute  should  so  far 
exceed  the  larger  animals  in  wisdom,  foresight,  and  sagacity,  and  make  so 
near  an  approach  in  these  respects  to  man  himnelf.  My  facts,  howevei, 
are  derivea  from  authorities  so  respectable,  that  I  think  they  will  do  away 
with  any  bias  of  this  kind  that  you  may  feel  in  your  mind.' 

I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  letter  concerning 
the  exemplary  attention  paid  by  these  kind  foste^mothers  to  the  young 
brood  of  their  colonies ;  nor  shall  I  enlarge  upon  tne  building  and  nature 

1  Gould,  p.  24-% 

s  ComiMre  Gould,  p.  25^  with  Huber,  125.  note  (1). 

'  It  may  be  thought  that  many  of  tho  anecdotes  related  hi  the  following  history 
of  the  proceedings  of  neuter  ants  could  not  have  been  obeerved  by  anv  one,  unless 
he  had  been  admitted  into  an  ant-hill ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  M.  P.  Haber, 
from  whose  work  the  most  eztraordinarv  facts  are  copied,  invented  a  kind  of  anU 
hive,  so  constructed  as  to  enable  him  to  observe  their  proceedings  mthoat  disturbing 
them. 
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of  their  habitationSy  which  have  been  already  noticed :  —  but,  without 
either  of  these,  I  have  matter  enough  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  letter  with  in- 
teresting traits,  while  I  endeavour  to  teach  you  their  language,  to  develop 
their  affections  and  passions,  and  to  delineate  their  virtues, —  while  I  show 
them  to  3  ou  when  engaged  in  war,  and  enable  you  to  accompany  them 
both  in  their  military  expeditions  and  in  their  emigrations,  — while  I  make 
you  a  witness  of  their  indefatigable  industir  and  incessant  labours,  or  invite 
you  to  be  present,  during  their  hours  of  relaxation,  at  their  sports  and 
amusements.  ' 

That  ants,  though  they  are  mute  animals,  have  the  means  of  communi- 
cating to  each  other  information  of  various  occurrences,  and  use  a  kind  of 
language  which  is  mutually  understood,  will  appear  evident  from  the 
following  facts. 

If  those  at  the  surface  of  a  nest  are  alarmed,  it  is  wonderful  in  how  short 
a  time  the  alarm  spreads  through  the  whole  nest.  It  runs  from  quarter  to 
quarter ;  the  greatest  inquietude  seems  to  possess  the  comnmnity ;  and  they 
carry  with  all  possible  despatch  their  treasures,  the  larvae  and  pupse,  down 
to  the  lowest  apartments.  Amongst  those  species  of  ants  that  do  not  go 
much  from  home,  sentinels  seem  to  be  stationed  at  the  avenues  of  their 
city.  Disturbing  once  the  little  heaps  of  earth  thrown  up  at  the  entrances 
into  the  nest  of  F,  flava^  which  is  of  this  description,  I  was  struck  by  ob- 
serving a  single  ant  immediately  come  out,  as  if  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  this  three  separate  times. 

The  i^.  hercukmea  inhabits  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees  on  the  Continent 
(for  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  England),  upon  which  they  are  often 
passing  to  and  fro.  M.  Huber  observed,  that  when  he  disturbed  those 
that  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  rest,  they  ran  towards  them, 
and,  striking  their  head  against  them,  communicated  their  cause  of  fear  or 
Bogcr, — ^tbat  these,  in  their  turn,  conveyed  in  the  same  way  the  intelligence 
to  others,  till  the  whole  colony  was  in  a  ferment,  those  neuters  which 
were  within  the  tree  running  out  in  crowds  to  join  their  companions  in 
the  defence  of  their  habitation.  The  same  signals  that  excited  the  courage 
of  the  neuters  produced  fear  in  the  males  and  females,  which,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  danger  was  thus  communicated  to  them,  retreated  into  the 
tree  as  to  an  asylum. 

The  legs  of  one  of  this  gentleman's  artificial  formicaries  were  plunged 
into  pans  of  water,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ants ;  —  this  proved  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment  to  these  little  beings,  for  they  are  a  very  thirsty 
race,  and  lap  water  like  dogs.^  One  day,  when  he  observed  many  of  them 
tippling  very  merrily,  he  was  so  cruel  as  to  disturb  them,  which  sent  most 
of  the  ants  in  a  fright  to  the  nest ;  but  some  more  thir9ty  than  the  rest 
continued  their  potations.  Upon  this,  one  of  those  that  had  retreated  re- 
turns to  inform  his  thoughtless  companions  of  their  danger ;  one  he  pushes 
with  bis  jaws ;  another  he  strikes  first  upon  the  belly,  and  then  upon  the 
breast ;  and  so  obliges  three  of  them  to  leave  off  their  carousing,  and  march 
homewards ;  but  the  fourth,  more  resolute  to  drink  it  out,  is  not  to  be 
discomfited,  and  pays  not  the  least  regard  to  the  kind  blows  with  which 
his  compeer,  solicitous  for  his  safety,  repeatedly  belabours  him.  At  length, 
determined  to  have  his  way,  he  seizes  him  by  one  of  his  hind-legs,  and 
gives  him  a  violent  pull :  —  upon  this,  leaving  his  liquor,  the  loiterer  turns 

2  Gould,  92.    De  Geer,  ii.  1067.    Uuber,  132. 
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round,  and  opening  his  threatening  jaws  with  every  appearance  of  anger, 
goes  very  coolly  to  drinking  again ;  but  his  monitor  without  further 
ceremony*  rushing  before  him^  seizes  him  by  his  jaws,  and  at  last  drags  him 
off  in  triumph  to  the  formicary.* 

The  language  of  ants,  however,  is  not  confined  merely  to  giving  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  or  presence  of  danger :  it  is  also  coextensive  with 
nil  their  other  occasions  for  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other. 

Some,  whose  extraordinary  history  I  shall  soon  relate  to  you,  engage  in 
military  expeditions,  and  often  previously  send  out  spies  to  collect  informa- 
tion. These,  as  soon  as  they  return  from  exploring  the  vicinity,  enter  the 
nest ;  upon  which,  as  if  they  had  communicated  their  intelligence,  the 
army  immediately  assembles  in  the  suburbs  of  their  city,  and  begins  its 
march  towards  that  quarter  whence  the  spies  had  arrived.  Upon  the 
march,  communications  are  perpetually  making  between  the  van  and  the 
rear ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  begins,  if 
necessary,  couriers  are  despatched  to  the  formicary  for  reinforcements.* 

If  you  scatter  the  ruins  of  an  ants'  nest  in  your  apartment,  you  will  be 
furnished  with  another  proof  of  their  language.  The  ants  will  take  a 
thousand  different  parts,  each  going  by  itself,  to  increase  the  chance  of 
discovery ;  they  will  meet  and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  per- 
haps will  wander  long  before  they  can  find  a  spot  convenient  for  tneir 
reunion.  No  sooner  does  any  one  discover  a  tittle  chink  in  the  floor, 
through  which  it  can  pass  below,  than  it  returns  to  its  companions,  and,  by 
means  of  certain  motions  of  its  antenna?,  makes  some  of  them  comprehend 
what  route  they  are  to  pursue  to  find  it,  sometimes  even  accompanying 
them  to  the  spot ;  these,  in  their  turn,  become  the  guides  of  others,  till  all 
know  which  way  to  direct  their  steps." 

It  it  well  known,  also,  that  ants  give  each  other  information  when  they 
have  discovered  anv  store  of  provision,  Bradley  relates  a  striking  instance 
of  this.  A  nest  of  ants  in  a  nobleman's  garden  discovered  a  closet,  many 
yards  within  the  house,  in  which  conserves  were  kept,  which  they  con- 
stantly attended  till  the  nest  was  destroyed.  Some  m  their  rambles  must 
have  first  discovered  this  depot  of  sweets,  and  informed  the  rest  of  it.  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  always  went  to  it  by  the  same  track,  scarcely  vaiying 
an  inch  from  it,  though  they  had  to  pass  through  two  apartments :  nor 
could  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  the  rooms  discomfit  them,  or  cause 
them  to  pursue  a  different  route.^ 

Here  may  be  related  an  amusing  experiment  of  Grould's.  Having  de* 
posited  several  colonies  of  ants  {F.fiucd)  in  flower-pots,  he  placed  them 
m  some  earthen  pans  full  of  water,  which  prevented  them  from  making 
excursions  from*their  nest.  When  they  had  been  accustomed  some  day^ 
to  this  imprisonment,  be  fastened  small  threads  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pots,  and  extending  them  over  the  water-pans  fixed  them  in  the  ground. 
The  sagacious  ants  soon  found  out  that  by  these  bridges  they  could  escape 
from  their  moated  castle.  The  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  whole 
society,  and  in  a  short  time  the  threads  were  filled  with  trains  of  busy 
workers  passing  to  and  fro.' 

Ugon's  account  of  the  ants  in  Barbadoes  affords  another  most  convincing 

1  Httber,  183.  *  Ibid.  167.  217.  287.  <  Ibid.  187. 

*  Bradley,  184.  »  Gould,  8d. 
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proof  of  this:  as  he  has  told  his  tale  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner,  1 
shall  give  it  nearly  in  his  own  Dfords. 

"  The  next  of  these  moving  little  animals  are  ants  or  pismires,  and  these 
are  but  of  a  small  size,  but  great  in  industry ;  and  that  which  gives  them 
means  to  attain  to  this  end  is,  they  have  all  one  soul.  If  I  should  say 
they  are  here  or  there,  I  should  do  them  wrong,  for  they  are  everywhere ; 
under  ground,  where  any  hollow  or  loose  earth  is ;  amongst  the  roots  of 
trees ;  upon  the  bodies,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  all  trees ;  in  all  places 
Mrithout  the  houses  and  within ;  upon  the  sides,  walls,  windows,  and  roofs 
^thout ;  and  on  the  floors,  side-walls,  ceilings,  and  windows  within ; 
tables,  cupboards,  beds,  stools,  all  are  covered  with  them,  so  that  they  are 
a  kind  of  ubiquitaries.  We  sometimes  kill  a  cockroach,  and  throw  him  on 
the  ground  ;  and  mark  what  they  will  do  with  him :  his  body  is  bigger  than 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  yet  they  will  find  the  means  to  take  hold  of  him, 
and  lift  him  up  ;  and  having  him  above  ground,  away  they  carry  him,  and 
some  go  by  as  ready  assistants,  if  any  be  weary ;  and  some  are  the  officers 
that  lead  and  show  the  way  to  the  hole  into  which  he  must  pass  ;  and  if 
the  vancouriers  perceive  that  the  body  of  the  cockroach  lies  across,  and 
will  not  pass  through  the  hole  or  arch  through  which  they  mean  to  carry 
him,  order  is  given,  and  the  body  turned  endwise,  and  this  is  done  a  foot 
before  they  come  to  the  hole,  and  that  without  any  stop  or  stay;  and  this 
18  observable,  that  they  never  pull  contrary  ways.  A  table  being  cleared 
with  great  care,  by  way  of  experiment,  of  all  the  ants  that  were  upon  it, 
and  some  sugar  being  put  upon  it,  some,  after  a  circuitous  route,  were  ob- 
served to  arrive  at  it,  when,  again  departing  without  tasting  the  treasure, 
they  hastened  away  to  inform  their  friends  of  their  discovery,  who  upon 
this  came  by  myriads  ;  and  when  they  are  thickest  upon  the  table,"  says 
he,  **  clap  a  large  book  (or  any  thing  fit  for  that  purpose)  upon  them,  so 
hard  as  to  kill  all  that  are  under  it ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  take  away 
the  book,  and  leave  them  to  themselves  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when 
you  come  again  you  shall  find  all  those  bodies  carried  away.  Other  trials 
we  make  of  their  ingenuity,  as  this  :  —  take  a  pewter  dish,  and  fill  it  half 
full  of  water,  into  which  put  a  little  gallipot  filled  with  sugar,  and  the  ants 
will  presently  find  it  and  come  upon  the  table ;  but  when  they  perceive  it 
environed  with  water,  they  try  about  the  brims  of  the  dish  where  the 
sallipot  is  nearest ;  and  there  the  most  venturous  amongst  them  commits 
himself  to  the  water,  though  he  be  conscious  how  ill  a  swimmer  he  is,  and 
is  drowned  in  the  adventure  :  the  next  is  not  warned  by  his  example,  but 
ventures  too,  and  is  alike  drowned ;  and  many  more,  so  that  there  is  a 
small  foundation  of  their  bodies  to  venture  ;  and  then  they  come  faster 
than  ever,  and  so  make  a  bridge  of  their  own  bodies."  ^ 

The  fact  being  certain  that  ants  impart  their  ideas  to  each  other,  we  are 
next  led  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  is  accomplished.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  like  the  bees,  they  emit  any  significative  sounds ;  their  language, 
tnerefore,  must  consist  of  signs  or  gestures,  some  of  which  I  shall  now 
detail.  In  communicating  their  fear  or  expressing  their  anger,  they  run 
from  one  to  another  in  a  semicircle,  and  strixe  with  their  head  or  jaws  the 
trunk  or  abdomen  of  the  ant  to  which  they  mean  to  give  information  of 
any  subject  of  alarm.  But  those  remarkable  organs,  their  antennas,  are 
the  principal  instruments  of  their  speech,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  supplying  the 

1  Sitt.  ofBarbadoeiy  p.  63. 
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place  both  of  voice  and  words.  When  the  militaij  ants  befcMre  alluded  tc 
go  upon  their  expeditions,  and  are  out  ^f  the  formicary,  previously  tc 
setting  off  they  touch  each  other  on  the  trunk  with  their  antenns  anc 
forehead  : — this  is  the  signal  for  marching;  for,  as  soon  as  any  one  has 
received  it,  he  is  immediately  in  motion.  When  they  have  any  discovery 
to  communicate,  they  strike  with  them  those  that  they  meet  in  a  particularly 
impressive  manner.  If  a  hungry  ant  wants  to  be  fed,  it  touches  with  its 
two  antennae,  moving  them  very  rapidly,  those  of  the  individual  from  which 
it  expects  its  meal ;  and  not  only  ants  understand  this  language,  but  even 
Aphides  and  Cocci,  which  are  the  milch  kine  of  our  little  pismires,  do  the 
same,  and  will  yield  them  their  saccharine  fluid  at  the  touch  of  these  im> 
perative  organs.  The  helpless  larvs  also  of  the  ants  are  informed  by  the 
same  means  when  they  may  open  their  mouths  to  receive  their  food. 

Next  to  their  language,  and  scarcely  different  from  it,  are  the  modes  bv 
which  they  express  their  affections  and  aversions.  Whether  ants,  witn 
man  and  some  of  the  larger  animals,  experience  any  thing  like  attachment 
to  individuals,  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  but  that  they  feel  the  full  force  of 
the  sentiment  which  we  term  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong,  is  evident  from  the  whole  series  of  their  proceedings, 
which  all  tend  to  promote  the  general  good.  Distress  or  difficulty  fallmg 
upon  any  member  of  their  society  generally  excites  their  sympathy,  and 
they  do  their  utmost  to  relieve  it.  M.  Latreille  once  cut  off  the  antenns 
of  an  ant ;  and  its  companions,  evidently  pitying  its  sufferings,  anouited 
the  wounded  part  with  a  drop  of  transparent  fluid  from  their  mouth  ;  and 
whoever  attends  to  what  is  going  forward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
their  nests,  will  be  pleased  to  observe  the  readiness  with  which  they  seem 
disposed  to  assist  each  other  in  difficulties.  When  a  burthen  is  too  heavy 
for  one,  another  will  soon  come  to  ease  it  of  part  of  the  wdght ;  and  if 
one  is  threatened  with  an  attack,  all  hasten  to  the  spot,  to  join  in  repel- 
ling it. 

The  satisfaction  they  express  at  meeting  after  absence  is  very  striking, 
and  gives  some  degree  ot  individuality  to  their  attachment.  M.  Hubtf 
witnessed  the  gesticulations  of  some  ants,  originally  belonging  to* the  same 
nest,  that,  having  been  entirely  separated  from  each  other  four  months, 
were  afterwards  brought  together.  Though  this  was  equal  to  one  fourth 
of  their  existence  as  perfect  insects,  they  immediately  recognised  each 
other,  saluted  mutually  with  their  antennae,  and  united  once  more  to  form 
one  family. 

They  are  also  ever  intent  to  promote  each  other's  welfare,  and  ready  to 
share  with  their  absent  companions  any  good  thing  they  may  meet  inth. 
Those  that  go  abroad  feed  those  which  remain  in  the  nest ;  and  if  they 
discover  any  stock  of  favourite  food,  they  inform  the  whole  coromnnity, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  and  teach  them  the  way  to  it  M.  Huber,  for  a 
particular  reason,  having  produced  heat,  by  means  of  a  flambeau,  in  a  cer* 
tain  part  of  an  artificial  formicary,  the  ants  that  happened  to  be  in  that 
quarter,  after  enjoying  it  for  a  time,  hastened  to  convey  the  welcome  in- 
telligence  to  their  compatriots,  whom  they  even  carried  suspended  upon 
their  jaws  (their  usual  mode  of  transporting  each  other)  to  the  spot, 
till  hundreds  might  be  seen  thus  laden  with  their  friends. 

It'  ants  feel  the  force  of  love,  they  are  equally  susceptible  of  the  emo- 
tions of  anger ;  and  when  they  are  menacea  or  attacked,  no  insects  show 
a  greater  degree  of  it    Providence,  moreover,  has  furnished  them  with 
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weapons  and  faculties  which  render  it  extremely  formidable  to  their  insect 
enemies,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  related  in  a  former  letter,  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  man  himself.  Two  strong  mandibles  arm  their  mouth,  with  which 
they  sometimes  fix  themselves  so  obstinately  to  the  object  of  their  attack, 
that  they  will  sooner  be  torn  limb  from  limb  than  let  go  their  hold ;  and 
after  their  battles,  the  head  of  a  conquered  enemy  may  often  be  seen  sus- 

E ended  to  the  antennae  or  legs  of  the  victor,  a  trophy  of  his  valour,  which, 
owever  troublesome,  he  will  be  compelled  to  carry  about  with  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Their  abdomen  is  also  furnished  with  a  poison-bag 
(^Ioierium\  in  which  is  secreted  a  powerful  and  venomous  fluid,  long  cele- 
brated in  chemical  researches,  and  called  formic  acid^,  which,  when  their 
enemy  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  mandibles  (I  speak  here  particularly  of 
the  hiU-ant,  or  F.  rufa),  standing  erect  on  their  hind  legs,  they  ejaculate 
from  their  anus  with  considerable  force,  so  that  from  the  surface  of  the 
nest  ascends  a  shower  of  poison,  exhaling  a  strong  sulphureous  odour, 
sufficient  to  overpower  or  repel  any  insect  or  small  animal..  Such  is  the 
fury  of  some  species,  that  with  the  acid,  according  to  Gould  ^  they  some* 
times  partly  eject,  drawing  it  back  however  directly,  the  poison-bag  itself. 
If  a  stick  be  stuck  into  one  of  the  nests  of  the  hill-ant,  it  is  so  saturated 
with  the  acid  as  to  retain  the  scent  for  many  hours.  A  more  formidable 
weapon  arms  the  species  of  the  genus  Mymuca  Latr.;  for,  besides  the 
poison-bag,  they  are  furnished  with  a  sting ;  and  their  aspect  is  also  often 
rendered  peculiarly  revolting  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  jaws,  and 
by  the  spines  which  defend  their  head  and  trunk. 

But  weapons  without,  valour  are  of  but  little  use ;  and  this  is  one  distin- 
guishing feature  of  our  pigmy  race.  Their  courage  and  pertinacity  are  un- 
conquerable, and  often  sublimed  into  the  most  inconceivable  rage  and 
fury.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether  they  attack  a  mite  or  an 
elephant ;  and  man  himself  instils  no  terror  into  their  warlike  breasts. 
Point  your  finger  towards  any  individual  of  F.  riifa,  instead  of  running 
away,  it  instantly  faces  about ;  and,  that  it  may  make  the  roost  of  itself, 
stiffening  its  legs  into  a  nearly  straight  line,  it  gives  its  body  the  utmost  ele- 
vation it  is  capable  of,  and  thus 

**  Collecting  all  its  might  dilated  stands  ** 

prepared  to  repel  your  attack.  Put  your  finger  a  little  nearer,  it  imme- 
diately opens  Its  jaws  to  bite  you,  and,  rearing  upon  its  hind  legs,  bends  its 
;sbdoroen  between  them,  to  ejaculate  its  venom  into  the  wound.' 

This  angry  people,  so  well  armed  and  so  courageous,  we  may  readily 
imagine,  are  not  always  at  peace  with  their  neighbours :  causes  of  dissen- 
sion may  arise  to  light  the  name  of  war  between  the  inhabitants  of  nests 
not  far  distant  from  each  other.  To  these  little  bustling  creatures  a  square 
foot  of  earth  is  a  territory  worth  contending  for  ;  their  droves  of  Aphides 
equally  valuable  with  the  flocks  and  herds  that  cover  our  plains  ;  and  the 
body  of  a  fly  or  a  beetle,  or  a  cargo  of  straws  and  bits  of  stick,  an  acqui- 
sition as  important  as  the  treasures  of  a  Lima  fleet  to  our  seamen.    Their' 

1  Hiis  acid  may  be  prepared  artiflcially,  and  with  all  the  properties  of  that  pro- 
duced by  ants,  by  distillation  from  a  mixture  of  sulphoric  acid,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  starch. 

*p.d4. 

s  See  Fonxcroy,  Annalu  da  Jfuf^am,  No.  6.  843. 
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wars  are  usuaOy  between  nests  of  different  species  ;  sometimes,  however, 
those  of  the  same,  when  so  near  as  to  interfere  with  and  incommode  each 
other,  have  their  battles  ;  and  with  respect  to  ants  of  one  species,  Mffrmiea 
rubra,  combats  occasionally  take  place,  contrary  to  the  general  habits  of 
the  tribe  of  ants,  between  those  of  the  same  nest.  I  shall  give  you  some 
account  of  all  these  conflicts,  beginning  with  the  last.  But  I  must  first 
observe,  that  the  only  warriors  amongst  our  ants  are  the  neuters  or 
workers  ;  the  males  and  females  being  very  peaceable  creatures,  and  always 
glad  to  get  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  wars  of  the  red  ant  (M,  rubra)  are  usually  between  a  small  number 
of  the  citisens ;  and  the  object,  according  to  Oould,  is  to  get  rid  of  a  use- 
less member  of  the  community  (it  does  not  argue  much  in  favour  of  the 
humanity  of  this  species  if  it  be  by  sickness  that  this  member  is  disabled), 
rather  than  any  real  civil  contest.  "  The  red  colonies,"  says  this  author, 
**  are  the  only  ones  I  could  ever  observe  to  feed  upon  their  own  species. 
You  may  frequently  discern  a  party  of  from  five  or  six  to  twenty  |tur- 
rounding  one  of  their  own  kind,  or  even  fraternity,  and  pullins  it  to  pieces. 
The  ant  they  attack  is  generally  feeble,  and  of  a  languid  complexion,  occa- 
sioned, perhaps,  by  some  disorder  or  other  accident.**^  I  once  saw  one  of 
these  ants  dragged  out  of  the  nest  b^  another,  without  its  head ;  it  was 
still  alive,  and  could  crawl  aboat.  A  lively  imagination  might  have  fiemcied 
that  this  poor  ant  was  a  criminal,  condemned  by  a  court  of  justice  to  suffer 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law.  It  was  more  probably,  however,  a 
champion  that  had  been  decapitated  in  an  unequal  combat ;  unless  we  ad- 
mit Gould's  idea,  and  suppose  it  to  have  suffered  because  it  was  an  un- 
profitable member  of  the  community.'  At  another  time  I  found  three 
mdividnals  that  were  fiehting  with  great  fury,  chained  together  by  their 
mandibles ;  one  of  these  nad  lost  two  of  the  legs  of  one  side,  yet  it  appeared 
to  walk  well,  and  was  as  eager  to  attack  and  seize  its  opponents  as  if  it  was 
unhurt.    This  did  not  look  like  languor  or  sickness. 

The  wars  of  ants  that  are  not  of  the  same  species  take  place  usoally 
between  those  that  differ  in  size ;  and  the  great  endeavouring  to  oppress 
the  small  are  nevertheless  often  outnumbered  by  them,  and  deraated. 
Their  battles  have  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  date  of  them,  as  if  it  were 
an  event  of  the  first  importance,  has  been  formally  recorded.  Maeu 
Sylvius,  after  giving  a  very  circumstantial  account  m  one  contested  with 
great  obstinacy  by  a  great  and  small  species  on  the  trunk  of  a  pear  tree, 
gravely  states,  ''This  action  was  fought  in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV^ 
in  the  presence  of  Nicholas  Pistoriensis,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  related 
the  whole  history  of  the  battle  with  the  greatest  fidelity  I "  A  similar 
engagement  between  great  and  small  ants  is  recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus, 
in  which  the  small  ones  being  victorious  are  said  to  have  buried  the  bodies 
of  their  own  soldiers,  but  l^t  those  of  their  giant  enemies  a  prey  to  die 
birds.  This  event  happened  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrut 
Christiem  XL  from  Sweden.* 

1  Gould,  104. 

s  One  would  think  the  writer  of  the  account  of  ants  in  Monflfet  bad  been  witnesi 
to  something  similar.  '*  If  they  see  any  one  idle,**  eavs  he,  **  they  not  onlv  drive 
him  as  spurious,  without  food,  from  the  nest ;  but  likewise,  a  circle  of  alf  nnka 
being  assembled,  cut  off  his  head  before  the  gates,  that  he  may  be  a  warning  to 
their  children  not  to  give  themselves  up  for  the  future  to  idleness  and  eff^minacr." 
^ThmUr.  Jmm,  241.  »  Ibid.  242. 
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M.  P.  Huber  is  the  only  modern  author  that  appears  to  have  been  witness 
vo  these  combats.  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  great  attack  the  small,  they 
seek  to  take  them  by  surprise  (probably  to  avoid  their  fastening  themselves 
to  their  legs),  and  seizing  upon  them  by  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
tbev  strangle  them  with  their  mandibles ;  but  when  the  small  have  time 
to  foresee  the  attack,  they  give  notice  to  their  companions,  who  rush  in 
crowds  to  their  succour.  Sometimes,  however,  after  suffering  a  signal 
defeat,  the  smaller  species  are  obliged  to  shift  their  quarters,  and  to  seek 
an  establishment  more  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  In  order  to  cover  their 
march,  many  small  bodies  are  then  posted  at  a  little  distance  from  the  nest. 
As  soon  as  the  large  ants  approach  the  camp,  the  foremost  sentinels  in- 
stantly fly  at  them  with  the  greatest  rage ;  a  violent  struggle  ensues  ;  mul- 
titudes of  their  friends  come  to  their  assistance ;  and,  though  no  match 
for  their  enemies  singly,  by  dint  of  numbers  they  prevail,  and  the  giant  is 
either  slain  or  led  captive  to  the  hostile  camp.  The  species  whose  pro- 
ceedings M.  Huber  observed  were  F,  herculanea  and  F,  sanguinea,  neither 
of  which  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Britain.^ 

But  if  you  would  see  more  numerous  armies  engaged,  and  survey  war  in 
all  its  forms,  you  must  witness  the  combats  of  ants  of  the  same  species  ; 
jou  must  po  into  the  woods  where  the  hill-ant  of  Gould  {F,  rufa)  erects 
Its  habitations.  There  you  will  sometimes  behold  populous  and  rival 
cities,  like  Rome  and  Carthage,  as  if  they  had  vowed  each  other's  destruc- 
tion, pouring  forth  tl\eir  myriads  by  the  various  roads  that,  like  rays, 
diverge  on  all  sides  from  their  respective  metropolises,  to  decide  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  the  &te  of  their  little  world.  As  the  exploits  of  frogs  and 
mice  were  the  theme  of  Homer*s  muse,  so,  were  I  gifted  like  him,  might 
I  celebrate  on  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  Myrmidonian  valour ;  but, 
alas !  I  am  Davus,  not  (Edipus  ;  you  must,  therefore,  rest  contented,  if  I 
do  my  best  in  plain  prose ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  complain  if,  being 
unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  any  one  of  my  heroes,  my  Myrmidonomachia 
be  perfectly  anonymous. 

Figure  to  yourself  two  of  these  cities  equal  in  size  and  population,  and 
situated  about  a  hundred  paces  from  each  other  ;  observe  their  count- 
less numbers,  equal  to  the  population  of  two  mighty  empires.  The  whole 
space  which  separates  them  for  the  breadth  of  twenty-four  inches  ap- 
pears alive  with  prodigious  crowds  of  their  inhabitants.  The  armies 
meet  midway  between  their  respective  habitations,  and  there  join  battle. 
Thousands  of  champions,  mounted  on  more  elevated  spots,  engage  in  single 
combat,  and  seize  each  other  with  their  powerful  jaws  ;  a  still  greater 
number  are  engaged  on  both  sides  in  taking  prisoners,  which  make  vain 
efforts  to  escape,  as  if  conscious  of  the  cruel  fate  which  awaits  them  when 
arrived  at  the  hostile  formicary.  The  spot  where  the  battle  most  rages 
is  about  two  or  three  square  feet  in  dimensions  :  a  penetrating  odour  ex- 
bales  on  all  sides,  —  numbers  of  ants  are  here  lying  dead  covered  with 
venom,  —  others,  composing  groups  and  chains,  are  hooked  together  by 
their  legs  or  jaws,  and  drag  each  other  alternately  in  contrary  directions. 
These  groups  are  formed  gradually.  At  first  a  pair  of  combatants  seize 
each  other,  and  rearing  upon  their  hind  legs  mutually  spirt  their  acid ; 
then  closing,  they  fall  and  wrestle  in  the  dust.  Assain  recovering  their 
feet,  each  endeavours  to  drag  off*  his  antagonist.    If  their  strength  be 

t  Huber,  160. 
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equal,  they  remain  immoveable  till  the  arrival  of  a  third  gives  one  the  ad- 
vantage. Both,  however,  are  often  succoured  at  the  same  time*  and  the 
battle  still  continues  undecided ;  others  take  part  on  each  side,  till  chains 
are  formed  of  six,  einht,  or  sometimes  ten,  all  hooked  together,  and  strug- 
gling pertinaciously  for  the  mastery  $  the  equilibrium  remains  unbroken, 
till  a  number  of  champions  from  the  same  nest  arriving  at  once  compel 
them  to  let  go  their  hold,  and  the  single  combats  recommence.  At  the 
approach  of  night,  each  party  gradually  retreats  to  its  own  city  ;  but  before 
the  following  dawn  the  combat  is  renewed  with  redoubled  fury,  and  occu- 
pies a  greater  extent  of  ground.  These  daily  fights  continue  till  violent 
rains  separating  the  combatants,  they  foi^et  their  quarrel,  and  peace  is 
restored. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Huber  of  a  battle  he  witnessed.     In 
these  engagements,  he  observes,  their  furv  is  so  wrought  up,  that  notfaiflsg 
can  divert  them  from  their  purpose.    Though  he  was  close  to  theai  exa- 
mining their  proceedings,  they  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  him,  being 
absorbed  by  one  sole  object,  that  of  finding  an  enemy  to  attack.     What  is 
most  wonderful  in  this  history, — though  all  are  of  the  same  make,  <;olour, 
and  scent,  every  ant  seemed  to  know  those  of  his  own  party ;  and  if  by 
mistake  one  was  attacked,  it  was  immediately  discovered  by  the  assailant, 
and  caresses  succeeded  to  blows.     Though  all  was  fury  and  carnage  in  the 
space  between  the  two  nests,  on  the  other  side  the  paths  were  full  of  ants 
going  to  and  fro  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  society,  as  in  a  time  o( 
peace ;   and   the  whole  formicary  exhibited  an  appearance  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  except  that  on  the  quarter  leading  to  tne  field  of  battle  crowds 
might  always   be    seen,   either  marching  to  reinforce  the  army  of  their 
compatriots,  or  returning  home  with  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  ^,  which 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  the  devoted  victims  of  a  cannibal  feast. 

Having,  I  apprehend,  satiated  you  with  the  fury  and  carnage  of  Myrmi- 
donian  wars,  I  shall  next  bring  forward  a  scene  still  more  astonishinfr,  which 
at  first,  perhaps,  you  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a  mere  illusion  of  a  lively 
imagination.  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  certain  ants  are  af- 
firmed to  sally  forth  from  their  nests  on  predatory  expeditions,  for  the 
singular  purpose  of  procuring  tiaves  to  employ  in  their  domestic  business ; 
and  that  these  ants  are  usually  a  ruddy  race,  while  their  slaves  themselves 
are  black  ?  I  think  I  see  you  here  throw  down  my  letter  and  exclaim  — 
'*  What  I  ants  made  slave-dealers !  This  is  a  fact  so  extraordinary  and 
improbable,  and  so  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  powerful  and  convincing  evidence  shall  induce  me  to  believe  it.*'  In 
this  I  perfectly  approve  your  caution ;  such  a  solecism  in  nature  ought  not 
to  be  believed  till  it  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  most  thorough  investi- 
gation. Unfortunately  in  this  countr^r  we  have  not  the  means  of  satisfying 
ourselves  by  ocular  clemonstration,  since  none  of  the  slave-dealing  ants 
appear  to  be  natives  of  Britain.  We  must  be  satisfied,  therefore,  with 
weighing  the  evidence  of  others.  Hear  what  M.  P.  Huber,  the  discoverer 
of  this  almost  incredible  deviation  of  nature  from  her  general  laws,  has 
advanced  to  convince  the  world  of  the  accuracy  of  bis  statement ;  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  allow  that  he  has  thrown  over  his  history  a  colouring  of 
verisimilitude,  and  that  his  appeal  to  testimony  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
satisfactory.  * 

1  Sm  Hober,  chap.  v. 


^H^ 
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^My  readers,"  says  be,  **  will  perhaps  be  tempted  to  believe  that  I  have 
suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  that, 
in  order  to  impart  greater  interest  to  my  narration,  I  have  given  way  to  an 
inclination  to  embellish  the  facts  that  I  have  observed.  But  the  more  the 
wonders  of  nature  have  attractions  for  me,  the  less  do  I  feel  inclined  to 
alter  them  by  a  mixture  of  the  reveries  of  imagination.  I  have  sought  to 
divest  myseli  of  every  illusion  and  prejudice,  of  the  ambition  of  saying  new 
things,  of  the  preposse^^sions  often  attached  to  perceptions  too  rapid,  the 
love  of  system,  and  the  like.  And  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  myself,  if 
1  may  so  say,  in  a  disposition  of  mind  perfectly  neuter,  and  ready  to  admit 
all  facts,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be,  that  patient  observation  should 
confirm.  Amongst  the  persons  whom  I  have  taken  as  witnesses  to  the 
discovery  of  mixed  ant-hills,  I  can  cite  a  distinguished  philosopher  (Prof. 
Jurine),  who  was  desirous  of  verifying  their  existence  by  examining  himself 
the  two  species  united." ' 

He  afterwards  appeals  to  nature,  and  calls  upon  all  who  doubt  it  to 
repeat  his  experiments,  which  he  is  sure  will  soon  satisfy  them,  —  a  satis- 
&ction  which,  as  I  have  just  observed,  in  this  country  we  cannot  receive, 
for  want  of  the  slave-making  species.    And  now  to  begin  my  history. 

There  are  two  species  of  ants  which  engage  in  these  excursions, 
Polyergui  rufetcem  and  Formica  satigwnea ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the 
African  kings,  make  slaves  of  adults,  their  sole  object  being  to  carry  off 
the  helpless  infants  of  the  colony  which  they  attack,  the  larvie  and  pups  ; 
these  they  educate  in  their  own  nests  till  they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state, 
when  they  undertake  all  the  business  of  the  society.*  In  the  following 
account  I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  what  Huber  relates  of  the  first 
of  these  species,  and  conclude  my  extracts  with  his  history  of  an  expedition 
of  the  latter  to  procure  slaves. 

The  rufescent  ants'  do  not  leave  their  nests  to  go  upon  these  expeditions, 
which  last  about  ten  weeks,  till  the  males  are  ready  to  emerge  into  the 
perfect  state ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  if  any  individuals  attempt  to 
stray  abroad  earlier,  they  are  detained  by  their  slaves,  who  will  not  suffer 
them  to  proceed  : — a  wonderful  provision  of  the  Creator  to  prevent  the 
black  colonies  from  being  pillaged  when  they  contain  only  male  and  female 
brood,  which  would  be  their  total  destruction,  without  being  any  benefit 
to  their  assailants,  to  whom  neuters  alone  are  useful. 

Their  time  of  sallying  forth  is  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  five,  but 
more  generally  a  little  before  five;  the  weather,  however,  must  be  fine, 
and  the  thermometer  must  stand  at  above  36°  in  the  shade.  Previously 
to  marching  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  send  out  scouts  to  explore 
the  vicinity ;  upon  whose  return  they  emerge  from  their  subterranean  city, 

1  Huber,  287.    Jnrine,  Hymhurpthres^  278. 

s  It  is  not  clear  that  our  Willughby  had  not  some  knowledge  of  this  extraordi- 
nary fact ;  for  in  his  description  of  ants,  speaking  of  their  care  of  their  pupae,  he 
■ays,  "  that  iheu  also  carry  the  aurelia  of  others  into  their  nestM^  cu  if  they  were  their 
own"  (Rai.  Hist.  Ins.  69.)  Gould  remarks  concerning  the  hill-ant,  *'This  species 
is  very  rapacious  after  the  vermicks  and  nymphs  of  other  ants.  If  yon  place  a  parcel 
before  or  near  their  colonies,  they  will,  with  remarkable  greediness,  seize  and  carry 
them  off."  9t.  note*.  Query  —  Do  they  do  this  to  devour  them, or  educate  them? 
White  made  the  same  observation  (^Nat.  Hist.  ii.  278). 

9  This  species  forma  a  kind  of  link  which  connects  Latreille's  two  genera  Formica 
and  MyrmM4xi,  borrowing  the  abdominal  squama  irom  the  former,  and  the  sting 
from  the  latter. 
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directing  their  course  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  scouts  came.  Thej 
have  various  preparatory  signals,  such  as  pushing  each  other  with  the 
mandibles  or  forehead,  or  playing  with  the  antenns ;  the  object  of  which 
is  probably  to  excite  their  martial  ardour,  to  give  the  word  for  marching, 
or  to  indicate  the  route  they  are  to  take.  The  advanced  guard  usually 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  ants,  but  no  sooner  do  these  get  beyond  the  rest 
than  they  move  back,  wheeling  round  in  a  semicircle,  and  mixing  with  the 
main  body,  while  others  succeed  to  their  station.  They  have  **  no  capiam^ 
overseer,  or  ruUr^  as  Solomon  observes,  their  arm^  being  composed 
entirely  of  neuters,  without  a  single  female :  thus  all  m  their  turns  take 
their  place  at  the  head,  and  then,  retreating  towards  the  rear,  make  room 
for  others;  This  is  the  usual  order  of  their  march  ;  and  the  object  of  it 
may  be  to  communicate  intelligence  more  readily  from  one  part  of  the 
column  to  another. 

When  winding  through  the  grass  of  a  meadow  they  have  proceeded  to 
thirty  feet  or  more  from  their  own  habitation,  they  disperse:  and,  like 
dogs  with  their  noses,  explore  the  ground  with  their  antenns  to  detect  the 
traces  of  the  game  they  are  pursuing.  The  negro  formicary,  the  object  c£ 
their  search,  is  soon  discovered;  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  usually 
keeping  guard  at  the  avenues,  which  dart  upon  the  foremost  of  their 
assailants  with  inconceivable  fury.  The  alarm  increasing,  crowds  of  itfi 
swarthy  inhabitants  rush  forth  from  every  apartment :  but  their  valour  is 
exerted  in  vain  ;  for  the  besi^ers,  precipitating  themselves  upon  them,  by 
the  ardour  of  their  attack  compel  them  to  retreat  within,  and  seek  shdter 
in  the  lowest  story ;  great  numbers  entering  with  them  at  the  gates,  while 
others  with  their  mandibles  make  a  breach  in  the  walls,  through  which  the 
victorious  army  marches  into  the  besieged  cttv.  In  a  few  minutes,  by  the 
same  passages,  they  as  hastily  evacuate  it,  each  carrying  off  in  its  mouth  a 
larva  or  pupa  which  it  has  seized  in  spite  of  its  unhappy  guardians.  On 
their  return  home  with  their  spoil,  they  pursue  exactly  the  route  by  which 
they  went  to  the  attack.  Their  success  on  these  expeditions  is  rather  the 
result  of  their  impetuosity,  bv  which  thev  damp  the  courage  of  the  negroes, 
than  of  their  superior  strength,  though  they  are  a  larger  animal ;  for  some- 
times a  very  small  body  of  them,  not  more  than  150,  has  been  known  to 
succeed  in  their  attack  and  to  carry  off  their  booty.  ^ 

1  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volome  I  have  met  with  fresh 
confirmation  of  the  extraordinary  history  here  related.  Having  been  induced  to 
visit  Paris,  and  calling  upon  M.  Latreilfe  (so  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first 
entomologista  of  the  age,  and  to  whom  I  feel  infinitely  indebted  for  the  fKendlr 
attentions  which  he  paid  to  me  during  my  too  short  stay  in  that  metropolis),  he 
assured  me,  that  h«  had  verified  all  the  principal  facts  advanced  by  Huber.  He  has 
also  said  the  same  in  his  QmndSratioMt  nouvellet  et  ginSralea  gur  leg  InaecU  vivant  em 
Sociiti.  (Mtfm.  du  Hue.  iiL  407.)  At  the  same  time  he  informed  me  that  there  was 
a  nest  of  the  rufescent  ants  in  the  Bois  de  Uoulogne,  to  which  place  he  afterwards 
was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me.  We  went  on  the  2dth  of  June,  1817.  The  day 
was  excessively  hot  and  sultry.  A  little  before  five  in  the  afternoon  we  began  our 
search.  At  first  we  could  not  discern  a  single  ant  in  motion.  In  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  my  friend  directed  my  attention  to  one  individual  —  two  or  three  more 
next  appeared — and  soon  a  numerous  army  was  to  be  seen  winding  through  the 
long  grass  of  a  low  ridge  in  which  was  their  formicary.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  from  Paris,  on  the  right  hand  and  near  the  road,  is  a  bare  place,  paled  in  for 
the  Sunday  amusement  of  the  lower  orders — to  this  the  ants  directed  their  march, 
and  upon  entering  it  divided  into  two  columns,  which  traversed  it  rapidly  and  with 
great  apparent  eagerness;  all  the  while  exploring  the  ground  with  their  antenna^ 
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When,  from  their  proximity,' they  are  more  readily  to  be  come  at  than 
those  of  the  negroes,  they  sometimes  assault  with  the  same  view  the  nest 
of  another  species  of  ant,  which  I  shall  call  the  miners  (K  cunicularid). 

This  species  bang  more  courageous  than  the  other,  on  this  account  the 
mfescent  host  marches  to  the  attack  in  closer  order  than  usual,  moving 
irith  astonishing  rapidity.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  enter  their  habitation, 
myriads  of  the  miners  rushing;  out  fall  upon  them  with  great  fury ;  while 
others,  well  aware  of  their  purpose,  making  a  passage  through  the  midst 
of  them,  carry  off  in  their  mouth  the  larvae  and  pupse.  The  surface  of 
the  nest  thus  becomes  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  conflict,  and  the  assailants 
are  often  deprived  of  the  prey  which  they  had  seized.  The  miners  dart 
upon  them,  flght  them  foot  to  foot,  dispute  every  inch  of  their  territory, 
and  defend  their  progeny  with  unexampled  courage  and  rage.  When  the 
rufescents,  laden  with  pillage,  retire,  they  do  it  in  close  order — a  precau- 
tion highly  necessary,  since  their  valiant  enemies,  pursuing  them,  impede 
their  progress  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  residence. 

During  these  combats  the  pillaged  ant-hill  presents  in  miniature  the 
spectacle  of  a  besieged  city ;  hundreds  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  seen 
making  their  escape,  and  carrying  off  in  different  directions,  to  a  place  of 
security,  some  the  young  brood,  and  others  their  females  that  are  newly 
excluded  :  but  when  the  danger  is  wholly  passed,  they  bring  them  back  to 
their  city,  the  gates  of  which  they  barricade,  and  remain  in  great  numbers 
near  them  to  guard  the  entrance. 

Formica  tangidnea^  as  I  observed  above,  is  another  of  the  slave-making 
ants ;  and  its  proceedings  merit  separate  notice,  since  they  differ  consider* 
ably  from  those  of  the  rufescents.  They  construct  their  nests  under 
hedges  of  a  southern  aspect,  and  likewise  attack  the  hills  both  of  the 


as  beagles  with  their  noses,  evidently  as  if  in  pnrsuit  of  game.  Those  in  the  van, 
as  Huber  also  observed,  kept  perpetually  falling  back  into  the  main  body.  When 
they  bad  passed  this  inclosure,  they  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  at  a  loss,  making 
no  progress,  bat  only  conrsine  about :  but  after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  as  if  they  had 
received  some  intelligence,  tney  resumed  their  march  and  soon  arrived  at  a  negro 
nest,  which  they  entered  by  one  or  two  apertures.  We  could  not  observe  that  any 
negroes  were  expecting  their  attack  outside  the  nest,  but  in  a  short  time  a  few 
came  out  at  another  opening,  and  seemed  to  be  making  their  escape.  Perhaps 
some  conflict  might  kave  taken  place  within  the  nest,  in  the  interval  between  the 
appearance  of  these  negroes  and  the  entrv  of  their  assailants.  However  this  might 
be,  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  latter  made  its  appearance  with  a  pupa  in  its  mouth ; 
it  was  followed  by  three  or  four  more ;  and  soon  the  whole  army  oegan  to  emerge 
as  fast  as  it  could,  almost  every  individual  carrying  its  burthen.  Most  that  I  ob- 
served seemed  to  have  pupie.  I  then  traced  the  expedition  back  to  the  spot  fh>m 
which  I  first  saw  them  set  out,  which  according  to  my  steps  was  about  166  feet 
from  the  negro  formicary.  The  whole  business  was  transacted  in  little  more  than 
on  hour,  liiough  I  could  trace  the  ants  bock  to  a  certain  spot  in  the  ridge  before 
mentioned,  where  they  first  appeared  in  the  long  grass,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
the  entrance  to  their  nest,  so  that  I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
mixed  society.  As  we  dined  at  an  a^dferge  close  to  the  spot,  I  proposed  renewing 
my  researches  after  dinner ;  bot  a  violent  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain,  though  I 
attempted  it,  prevented  my  succeeding;  and  afterwards  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
revisiting  the  place. 

M .  Latreille  very  justlv  observes  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  rufetcent 
ants  (^Polyerpua  rufetcent),  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  jaws,  and  the  accessory 
ports  of  their  mouth,  either  to  prepare  habitations  for  their  family,  to  procure  fooo, 
or  to  feed  them. —  QmntUratioiu  nowteikt,  &c,  p.  408. 
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negroes  and  niincrs.  On  ilie  l^tli  of  Jul>,  Ht  ten  Ji)  ihe  morning,  Hubar 
obaerved  a  small  bHnd  of  these  <utta  sallying  forth  from  thdr  formtcary, 
and  niarcliing  rj^idly  lo  a  neighliounii^'  nest  of  negroes,  around  which  it 
diipened.  The  inhabiuints,  rushing  out  in  crouds,  atCaclied  them  and 
took  serend  prisoners:  those  that  escaped  advanced  no  further,  but  ap- 
pMred  to  wait  for  succours ;  small  brigades  kept  frequently  arriving  to 
Rnaforce  them,  whicli  enihuldrned  them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  city 
ibey  had  tilockaded  ;  upon  this  tlidr  anxiety  to  send  couriers  to  their  own 
nest  seemed  to  increase ;  these  spreading  a  ^oeral  alarm,  a  large  rein- 
forcement immediaiely  net  out  to  join  the  besieging  army  ;  yet  even  then 
ihey  did  not  begin  the  ImClle.  Almost  all  the  negroes,  coming  out  of  their 
fintoesa,  formed  themselves  in  a  body  about  two  feet  square  iu  front  of  it, 
and  there  expected  the  enemy.  Frequent  skirmishes  were  the  prelude  lo 
the  main  ranSict,  which  was  begun  by  the  negroes.  Long  before  success 
^>peared  dubious  they  curried  uS  their  pup^e,  and  heaped  them  up  at  the 
entrance  to  their  nesi,  iin  the  side  opposite  lo  that  on  which  the  enemy 
a[^roacbed.  The  youni:  leiiialcs  also  fled  to  the  same  quarter.  The  san- 
guine nnts  at  length  ru^h  upon  the  negroes,  and  attacking  them  on  all 
sides,  alter  a  slottt  rcsisIaiKc  the  latter,  renouncing  all  defence,  endeavour 
to  make  off  to  a  dislance  uiih  the  pupm  they  have  heaped  up:  —  the  host 
of  assailants  pursues,  and  strives  to  force  from  them  these  objects  of  their 
care.  Many  also  enter  the  formicary,  and  be^in  to  carry  off  the  young 
brood  that  are  left  in  it.  A  continued  cliain  of  ants  engaged  in  this  em- 
ployment extends  fruiu  nest  to  nesl,  and  the  day  and  part  of  the  night 
pass  before  all  is  finisheil.  A  garrison  being  left  in  the  captured  city,  on 
the  following  morning  the  business  of  traniijiorting  the  brood  is  renewed. 
It  often  happens  (fur  this  species  of  ant  loves  to  change  its  habitation)  that 
the  conquerors  emigisle  with  all  their  family  to  the  acquisition  which  their 
valour  has  gained.  All  the  incursions  of  F.  sanguinea  take  place  in  the 
space  of  a  month,  and  they  make  only  five  or  six  in  the  year.  They  will 
BUDietimen  travel  150  paces  lo  attack  a  negro  colony. 

After  rcailing  this  account  of  expeditions  undertaken  by  ants  for  so  ex- 
traordinary a  purpose,  ]'ou  will  be  curious  lo  know  how  the  slaves  are 
treated  in  the  nests  of  these  marauders  — whether  they  live  happily,  or 
Jabour  under  an  oppressive  yoke.  You  must  recollect  that  they  are 
not  carried  off,  like  uur  iiegruei^,  at  an  age  when  the  amor  palrite  and  all 
the  charitiei  of  life  wIiIlIi  bind  them  to  their  country,  kindred,  and 
friends,  iire in  their  full  ^inii^il!,  but  in  what  may  be  called  the  helpless 
days  of  infancy,  or  in  iheir  ruiic  of  repose,  before  they  can  have  formed 
any  associations  or  imliihed  any  notions  that  render  one  place  and  society 
more  dear  to  them  than  aimtlicr.  Preconceived  ideas,  therefore,  do  not 
exist  to  inducnce  [heir  happiness,  which  must  altogether  depend  upon  the 
trtnlincnt  which  they  experience  nt  the  hands  ol'  their  new  masters.  Here 
the  goodness  of  Providence  is  conspicuous ;  which,  although  it  has  gifted 
these  creatures  with  an  instinct  so  estraordinarv,  and  seemingly  so  unna- 
tural, has  not  made  it  a  source  of  miser)'  to  the  objects  of  iL 

You  will  here,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
coDsideratiDn  the  anxiety  and  privations  undergone  by  the  poor  neuters, 
in  beholding  those  foster-children,  for  which  they  have  all  along  manifested 
Buch  tender  solicitude,  thus  violently  snatched  from  them  :  but  when  you 
reflect  that  they  are  the  common  property  of  the  whole  colony,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  separate  attachment  to  particular 
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individuals,  you  will  admit  that,  after  the  fright  and  horror  of  the  conflict 
are  over,  and  their  enemies  have  retreated,  they  are  not  likely  to  experience 
the  poignant  affliction  felt  by  parents  when  deprived  of  their  children  ; 
especially  when  you  further  consider,  that  most  probably  some  of  their 
brood  are  rescued  from  the  general  pillage ;  or  at  any  rate  their  females  are 
left  uninjived,  to  restore  the  diminished  population  of  their  colonies,  and  to 
supply  them  with  those  objects  of  attention,  the  larvs,  &c.,  so  necessary 
to  that  development  of  their  instincts  in  which  consists  their  happiness. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed.  —  The  negro  and 
miner  ants  suffer  no  dimmution  of  happiness,  and  are  exposed  to  no  un- 
usual hardships  and  oppression  in  consequence  of  being  transplanted  into 
a  foreign  nest.  Their  life  is  passed  in  much  the  same  employments  as 
would  have  occupied  it  in  their  native  residence.  They  build  or  repair  the 
eommon  dwelling ;  they  make  excursions  to  collect  food  ;  they  attend  upon 
the  females;  they  feed  them  and  the  larvfe;  and  they  pay  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  daily  sunning  of  the  eggs,  larvae,  and  pupse.  Besides  this 
the^  have  also  to  feed  their  masters  and  to  carry  them  about  the  nest. 
ThLs  you  will  say  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  their 
own  colonies :  but  when  you  consider  the  greater  division  of  labour  in  these 
mixed  societies,  which  sometimes  unite  both  negroes  and  miners  in  the 
dame  dwelling,  so  that  three  distinct  races  live  together,  from  their  vast 
numbers  so  far  exceeding  those  of  the  native  nest,  you  will  not  think  this 
too  severe  employment  for  so  industrious  an  animal. 

But  you  will  here  ask,  perhaps, — "  Do  the  masters  take  no  part  in  these 
domestic  employments  ?  At  least,  surely,  they  direct  their  slaves,  and  see 
that  thev  keep  to  their  work  ?  "•  —  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you  —  the  sole 
motive  for  their  predatory  excursions  seems  to  b«  mere  laziness  and  hatred 
of  labour.  Active  and  intrepid  as  they  are  in  the  field,  at  all  other  times 
they  are  the  most  helpless  animals  that  can  be  imagined ;  — unwilling  to 
feed  themselves,  or  even  to  walk,  their  indolence  exceeds  that  of  the  sloth 
itself.  So  entirely  dependent,  indeed,  are  they  upon  their  negroes  for 
erery  thing,  that  upon  some  occasions  the  latter  seem  to  be  the  masters, 
and  exercise  a  kind  of  authority  over  them.  They  will  not  suffer  them, 
for  instance,  to  go  out  before  the  proper  season,  or  alone ;  and  if  they 
return  from  their  excursions  without  their  usual  booty,  they  give  them  a 
very  indifferent  reception,  showing  their  displeasure  (which,  however,  soon 
ceases)  by  attacking  them  ;  and  when  they  attempt  to  enter  the  nest,  drag- 
ging them  out.  To  ascertain  what  they  would  do  when  obliged  to  trust  to 
theu*  own  exertions,  Huber  shut  up  thirty  of  the  rufescent  ants  in  a  glazed 
box,  supplying  them  with  larvae  and  pupae  of  their  own  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  several  negro  pupae,  excluding  very  carefully  all  their  slaves, 
and  placing  some  honey  in  a  corner  of  their  prison.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  they  made  no  attempt  to  feed  themselves :  and  though  at  first  they 
paid  some  attention  to  their  larvae,  carrying  them  here  and  there,  as  if  too 
great  a  charge  they  soon  laid  them  down  again  ;  most  of  them  died  of 
hunger  in  less  than  two  days,  and  the  few  that  remained  alive  appeared 
extremely  weak  and  languid.  At  length,  commiserating  their  condition, 
he  admitted  a  single  negro ;  and  this  little  active  creature  by  itself  re-esta- 
blished order — made  a  cell  in  the  earth ;  collected  the  larvs  and  placed 
them  in  it ;  assisted  the  pupae  that  were  ready  to  be  developed ;  and  pre- 
served the  life  of  the  neuter  rufescents  that  still  survived.  What  a  picture 
of  beneficent  industry,  contrasted  with  the  baleful  effects  of  sloth,  does  this 
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interesting  anecdote  afford !  Another  experiment  which  he  tried  made  the 
contrast  equally  striking.  He  put  a  large  portion  of  one  of  these  mixed 
colonies  into  a  woollen  bag,  in  the  mouth  of  which  he  fixed  a  small  tube 
of  wood,  glazed  at  the  top,  which  at  the  other  end  was  fitted  to  the  entrancre 
of  a  kind  of  hive.  The  second  day  the  tube  was  crowded  with  negroes 
going  and  returning: — the  indefatigable  diligence  and  activity  manirested 
by  them  in  transporting  the  young  brood  and  their  rufescent  mastery 
whose  bodies  were  suspended  upon  their  mandibles,  was  astonishing. 
These  last  took  no  active  part  in  the  busy  scene,  while  their  slaves  showed 
the  greatest  anxiety  about  them,  generally  carrying  them  into  the  hive  ;  and 
if  they  sometimes  contented  themselves  with  depositing  them  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  tube,  it  was  that  they  might  use  greater  dispatch  in  fetching 
the  rest.  The  rufescent  when  thus  set  down  remainea  for  a  momenC 
coiled  up  without  motion,  and  then  leisurely  unrolline  itself,  looked  all 
around,  as  if  it  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  direction  to  t&e ; — it  next  went 
up  to  the  negroes,  and  by  the  play  of  its  aotenne  seemed  to  implore  their 
succour,  till  one  of  them  attending  to  it  conducted  it  into  the  hive. 

Beings  so  entirely  dependent  as  these  masters  are.  upon  their  slaves,  for 
every  necessary,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  their  life,  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  treat  them  with  rigour  or  unkindness:— so  far  front  this,  it  is 
evident  from  the  preceding  details  that  they  rather  look  up  to  them,  and 
are  in  some  degree  under  their  control. 

The  above  observations,  with  respect  to  the  indolence  of  our  slav^- 
dealers,  relate  principally  to  the  rti/esceni  species  ;  for  the  tangmne  ants  are 
not  altogether  so  listless  and  helpless  ;  they  assist  their  negroes  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  nests,  they  collect  their  sweet  fluid  from  the  Aphides ; 
and  one  of  their  most  usual  occupations  is  to  lie  in  wait  for  a  small  species 
of  ant,  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  when  their  nest  is  menaced  by  an  enemy 
they  show  their  value  for  these  faithful  servants  by  carrying  them  down 
into  the  lowest  apartments,  as  to  a  place  of  the  greatest  security.  Some- 
times even  the  rufescents  rouse  themselves  from  the  torpor  that  usually 
,  benumbs  them.  In  one  instance,  when  they  wished  to  emigrate  from  their 
own  to  a  deserted  nest,  the^  reversed  what  usually  takes  place  on  such 
occasions,  and  carried  all  their  negroes  themselves  to  the  spot  they  had 
chosen.  At  the  first  foundation  also  of  their  societies  by  impregnated 
females,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that,  like  those  of  other  species, 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  charge  of  the  nascent  colony.  I 
must  not  here  omit  a  most  extraordinary  anecdote  related  by  M.  Huber. 
He  put  into  one  of  his  artificial  formicaries  pupae  of  both  species  of  the 
slave-collecting  ants,  which,  under  the  care  of  some  negroes  introduced 
with  them,  arrived  at  their  imago  state,  and  lived  together  under  the  same 
roof  in  the  most  perfect  amity. 

These  facts  show  what  effects  education  will  produce  even  upon  insects; 
that  it  will  impart  to  them  a  new  bias,  and  modify  in  some  respects  their 
usual  instincts,  rendering  them  familiar  with  objects  which,  had  they  been 
educated  at  home,  they  would  have  feared,  and  causing  them  to  love  those 
whom  in  that  case  they  would  have  abhorred. —  It  occasions,  however, 
no  further  change  in  their  character,  since  the  master  and  slave,  brought 
up  with  the  same  care  and  under  the  same  superintendence,  are  associated 
in  the  mixed  formicary  under  laws  entirely  opposite.^ 

1  See  Iluber,  chap,  vii— xL    Mixed  aocifSties,  siiniUr  to  the  sbova  described, 
have  been  oUaerved  amongst  exotic  ants  by  IL  Load,  who  mentions  a  spedei  of 
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Unparalleled  and  unique  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  this  history  may 
appear,  you  will  scarcely  deem  the  next  I  have  to  relate  less  singular  and 
les8  worthy  of  admiration.  That  ants  should  have  their  milch  cattle  is  as 
extraordinary  as  that  they  should  have  slaves.  Here,  perhaps,  vou  may 
again  feel  a  fit  of  incredulity  shake  you ; — but  the  evidence  for  tne  fact  I 
am  now  stating  being  abundant  and  satisfactory,  I  flatter  myself  it  will 
not  shake  you  long. 

The  loves  of  the  ants  and  the  Aphides  (for  these  last  are  the  kine  in 
question)  have  long  been  celebrated;  and  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  them  you  may  at  any  time,  in  the  proper  season,  convince  your- 
self; for  you  will  always  find  the  former  very  busy  on  those  trees  and 
plants  on  which  the  latter  abound :  and  if  you  examine  more  closely,  you 
will  discover  that  their  object  in  thus  attending  upon  them  is  to  obtain 
the  saccharine  fluid,  which  may  well  be  denominated  their  milk  ^,  that  they 
secrete. 

This  fluid,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  honey  in  sweetness,  issues  in 
limpid  drops  from  the  abdomen  of  these  insects,  not  only  b^  the  ordinary 
passage,  but  also  by  two  setiform  tubes  placed,  one  on  each  side,  just  above 
it.  Their  sucker  being  inserted  in  the  tender  bark,  is  without  intermission 
employed  in  absorbing  the  sap,  which,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
system,  they  keep  continually  aischarging  by  these  organs.  When  no  ants 
attend  them,  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the  body,  which  takes  place  at  regular 
intervals,  they  ejaculate  it  to  a  distance:  but  when  the  ants  are  at  hand, 
watching  the  moment  when  the  Aphides  emit  their  fluid,  they  seize  and 
suck  it  down  immediately.  This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their  talents ; 
for  they  absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making  them  yield  it  at  their  pleasure; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  milking  them.  On  this  occasion  their  antennas  are 
their  fingers ;  with  these  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  on  each  side 
alternately,  moving  them  ver^  briskly ;  a  little  drop  of  fluid  immediately 
appears,  which  the  ant  takes  mto  its  mouth,  one  species  {Mj/miica  rubra) 
conducting  it  with  its  antennae,  which  are  somewhat  swelled  at  the  end. 
When  it  has  thus  milked  one,  it  proceeds  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  being 
satiated  it  returns  to  the  nest. 

But  you  are  not  arrived  at  the  most  singular  part  of  this  history, — that 
ants  make  a  property  of  these  cows,  for  the  possession  of  which  they  con- 
tend with  great  earnestness,  and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a  right  to  the  Aphides  that  inhabit 
the  branches  of  a  tree  or  the  stalks  of  a  plant ;  and  if  stranger  ants  attempt 
to  share  their  treasure  with  them,  they  endeavour  to  drive  them  away,  and 
may  be  seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom 
of  inquietude  and  anger.  Sometimes,  to  rescue  them  from  their  rivals,  they 
take  their  Aphides  in  tjieir  mouth ;  they  generally  keep  guard  round  them, 
and  when  the  branch  is  conveniently  situated,  they  have  recourse  to  an 
expedient  still  more  effectual  to  keep  off*  interlopers, — they  inclose  it  in  a 


Myrmica  {M.paleata)  fonnd  in  Brazil,  whose  neat  contains  the  neuters  (doubtless 
employed  as  slaves,  though  unfortunately  M.  Lund  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
aerving  the  excursions  in  which  the  pup»  they  sprung  from  were  captured)  of  a 
neighbouring  species,  M.  erythrothorax.    (Lacordaire,  Introd,  d  VEntom,  iL  503.) 

1  The  ant  ascends  the  tree,  says  Linn^  HuU  it  may  milk  it$  cows,  the  Aphidet,  not 
kill  them.    8ytL  Nat,  962.  Sp.  8. 
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tubs  of  earth  or  other  materials,  and  thus  confine  them  in  a  kind  of  pad- 
dock near  their  nest,  and  often  communicating  with  it. 

The  greatest  cow-keeper  of  all  the  ants  is  one  to  be  met  with  in  roost 
of  our  pastures,  residing  m  hemispherical  formicaries,  which  are  sometimes 
of  considerable  diameter.  I  mean  the  yellow  ant  of  Gould  {F^Jiava). 
This  species,  which  is  not  fond  of  roaming  from  home,  and  likes  to  have 
all  its  conveniences  within  reach,  usually  collects  in  its  nest  a  large  herd 
of  a  kind  of  Aphis  that  derives  its  nutriment  from  tlie  roots  of  grass  and 
other  plants  (Aphis  radicum) ;  these  it  transports  from  the  neighbouring 
roots,  probably  by  subterranean  galleries,  excavated  for  the  purpose, 
.eading  from  the  nest  in  all  directions  ^ ;  and  thus,  without  goine  out,  it 
has  always  at  hand  a  copious  supply  of  food.  These  creatures  share  its 
care  and  solicitude  equally  with  its  own  offspring.  To  the  eggs  it  furya 
particular  attention,  moistening  them  with  its  tongue,  carrying  them  in  its 
mouth  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the 
sun.  This  last  fact  I  state  from  my  own  observation;  for  once  upon 
opening  one  of  these  ant-hills  early  in  the  spring,  on  a  sunny  day,  I  ob- 
served a  parcel  of  these  eggs,  which  I  knew  by  thdr  black  colour,  Tery 
near  the  surface  of  the  nest.  My  attack  put  the  ants  into  a  great  ferment, 
and  they  immediately  began  to  carry  these  interesting  objects  down  into 
the  interior  of  the  nest.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  them  to  forward 
the  hatching  of  these  e^s  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure  an  early 
source  of  food  for  their  colony ;  and  they  had  doubtless  in  this  instance 
brought  them  up  to  the  warmest  part  of  their  dwellinc  with  this  view. 
M.  Huber,  in  a  nest  of  the  same  ant,  at  the  foot  of  an  oal,  once  found  the 
eggs  of  Aphit  Qutrcut, 

Our  yellow  ants  are  ec^ually  careful  of  their  Aphides  after  they  are 
hatched  ;  when  their  nest  is  disturbed  conveying  them  into  the  interior ; 
fighting  fiercely  for  them  if  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  formicaries,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  attempt  to  make  them  their  prey ;  and  carrying 
them  about  in  their  mouths  to  change  their  pasture,  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  When  you  consider  that  from  them  they  receive  almost  the 
whole  nutriment  both  of  themselves  and  larvae,  you  will  not  wonder  at 
their  anxiety  about  them,  since  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  commu* 
nity  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  cattle.  Several  other  species 
keep  Aphides  in  their  nests,  but  none  in  such  numbers  as  those  of  which 
I  am  speaking.* 

Not  only  the  Aphides  yield  this  repast  to  the  ants,  but  also  the  Coca^ 
with  whom  they  have  recourse  to  similar  manoeuvres,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess ;  only  in  this  case  the  movement  of  the  nntenne  over  their  body  may 
be  compared  to  the  thrill  of  the  finger  over  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte;  sntl 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  India  and  firazil  (where  no  Aphides  occur)  it 
appears,  from  the  observations  of  General  Hardwicke,  M.  Lund,  M.Bescke, 
and  MM.  8j)ix  and  Martins,  that  the  ants  milk  the  larvae  and  pupa  of 
various  species  ofCercopit  and  Membracu,*  But  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, even  beetles  are  occasionally  made  cows  of  by  Formica  JiavOf  the 

1  Huber,  195.  I  hare  more  than  once  found  these  Aphides  in  the  nests  of  this 
species  of  ant. 

s  See  Iluber,  chap.  vi.  I  have  found  Aphides  in  the  nest  of  Myrmiem  niira. 
Boisier  de  Sauvages  speaks  of  ants  keeping  their  own  Aphides,  and  gives  an  ia- 
taresting  account  of  them.    Joum,  de  Phyttiqut,  L  195. 

S  Westwood,  Mod,  Clou  of  Ins.  iL  239.  434. 
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yellow  ant,  which,  according  to  MUller*s  very  curious  account  of  its  habits, 
confirmed  by  M.  Wesmael,  keeps  in  its  nest  the  singular  little  Chviger 
Jbveolatus  (which  Mr.  Westwood  has  discovered  in  this  abode  in  England), 
and  obtains  from  the  bristles  terminating  its  elytra  a  gummy  secretion 
which  it  uses  for  food,  as  it  does  that  obtained  firom  Aphides,  feeding  the 
Clavigers  in  return  for  this  service,  and  carefully  guarding  them  from  straying, 
which  if  they  attempt  it  seizes  them  with  its  jaws.^  Their  herds  of  these 
hard-coated  yellow  cattle  are  often  numerous  ;  for  when  paying  a  visit  in 
1829  to  my  friend  Professor  Germar  at  Halle  in  Prussia,  tie  showed  me  a 
whole  row  of  specimens  from  which  he  begged  me  to  select  at  pleasure, 
all  of  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  had  obtained  from  one  ant's  nest.  It 
is  probable  that  another  species  of  Ciaviger  (C  iongicomis),  which  M. 
Robert  found  also  in  an  ant  s  nest,  is  made  a  similar  use  of  by  them. 

One  of  the  singular  circumstances  in  the  history  of  ants,  and  which 
requires  further  explanation,  is,  that  besides  the  two  beetles  just  named, 
many  other  species  of  the  same  tribe,  mostly  of  small  size,  are  also  found 
in  their  nests,  and  so  constantly,  that  it  cannot  arise  from  accident.  M3' 
friend  M.  Chevrolat  of  Paris,  who  has  been  more  successful  in  procuring 
new  and  rare  coleopterous  insects  from  this  habitat  than  perhaps  any  other 
entomologist,  has  obtained  the  greatest  number  from  the  nests  of  Formica 
rufa  Latr.,  in  which  he  has  found  Lomechusa  itrumota  and  dentcUa^  a  new 
species  of  Xaniho&nus,  DendrophUui  pygnueui  Payk.,  D,  Jbrmicetorum 
Aube,  and  D.  Guerini  Chevr.,  and  Monotonia  conicoliu,  and  Af,  firmice' 
torum  Chevr.  He  has  also  found  several  specimens  o£ Lomechiua  paradoxa 
in  the  nest  of  Formica  cunicularia  Latr.,  and  Abraiis  giobuius  Payk., 
Bairisut  formicariut  De  la  Porte,  and  B*  oculatuty  and  B,  venustus  Aube, 
as  well  as  his  singular  new  insect  Myrmechixentu  subterrancus,  in  other 
nests  ;  and  M.  Reiche  has  also  found  Hceteritu  quadraiut  in  the  nest  of 
Myrmica  unifatciata,  as  has  Mr.  MacLeay  a  crepitating  species  ofCerapterus 
in  ants'  nests  in  Australia.'  Besides  the  above,  M.  Chevrolat  has  observed 
in  some  of  these  ants* 'nests  isolated  larvae,  as  he  supposes,  of  a  Clt/thra 
clothed  with  a  case  of  gluten  combined  with  particles  of  earth  and  small 
stones';  and  Mr.  Westwood  states  that  he  has  often  found  in  the  nests 
both  of  FormuxB  and  Mi/rmicte  many  very  young  specimens  of  a  white 
colour  of  a  species  of  Oviscus,  of  which  genus  also,  M.  Lund  in  Brazil 
observed  many  of  the  ants  of  a  column  of  Myrmica  typkloM  to  carry  each 
an  individual  beneath  the  abdomen.^  Thus  we  have  sixteen  or  seventeen 
coleopterous  insects  of  different  genera  and  species,  besides  one  or  more 
species  of  Oniscus,  habitually  residing  in  ants'  nests  ;  but  whether  these, 
like  the  Clavigers,  are  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  ants,  or  whether 
they  make  the  ants  subservient  to  theirs,  or  what  is  the  precise  object  of 
the  companionship,  must  be  left  for  future  investigation,  and  are  points  to 
which  I  would  strongly  recommend  your  attention.^ 

1  Gennar,  Maoaxin  der  EfOom.  iii.  t  2.    Westwood,  Mod,  Clou,  of  Ins.  i.  176. 
s  Westwood,  Mod.  Chu.  of  Int.  i.  xii. 
s  Silbermann,  Revue  Entom.  iii.  263. 

*  Westwood,  Mod.  Oau.  of  Int.  ii.  234. 

*  As  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  several  of  M.  Chevrolat's  insects  might  be 
found  in  ants'  nests  in  this  coantry,  as  well  as  Cktofger  fooeolatiu,  if  sought  for  in 
the  way  which  this  indefatigable  entomolog^ist  employs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
indicate  his  mode  of  procedure.  Before  attacking  an  ants'  nest  he  ties  the  legs  of 
his  pantaloons  over  lus  boots  and  puts  on  gloves,  and  then  proceeds  to  shovel  the 

z 
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When  the  population  exceeds  the  produce  ofa  country^  or  its  inhabitants 
suffer  oppression,  or  are  not  comfortable  in  it,  emigrations  frequently  take 
place,  and  colonies  issue  forth  to  settle  in  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  and 
sometimes  whole  nations  leave  their  own  country,  either  driven  to  this 
step  by  their  enemies,  or  excited  by  cupidity  to  take  possession  of  what 
appears  to  them  a  more  desirable  residence.  These  motives  operate 
strongly  on  some  insects  of  the  social  tribes.  Bees  and  ants  are  particu- 
larly influenced  by  them.  The  former,  confined  in  a  narrow  hive,  when 
their  society  becomes  too  numerous  to  be  contained  conveniently  in  it, 
must  necessarily  send  forth  the  redundant  part  of  their  population  to  seek 
for  new  quarters;  and  the  latter — though  they  usually  can  enlarge  their 
dwelling  to  any  dimensions  which  their  numbers  may  require,'  and  therefore 
do  not  send  forth  colonies,  unless  we  may  distinguish  by  that  name  the  de- 
parture of  the  males  and  females  from  the  nest  —  are  often  disgusted  with 
their  present  habitation,  and  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  a  new  one: — 
either  the  near  neighbourhood  of  enemies  of  their  own  species ;  annoy- 
ance from  frequent  attacks  of  man  or  other  animals ;  their  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet  from  the  removal  of  some  species  of  shelter  ;  or  the  discovery  of  a 
station  better  circumstanced  or  more  abundant  in  Aphides ; — all  these  may 
operate  as  inducements  to  them  to  change  their  residence.  That  this  is 
the  case  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Gould  \  which 
I  have  also  partly  witnessed  myself,  that  they  sometimes  transport  their 
young  brood  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  home.  But  M.  Huber, 
by  his  interesting  observations,  has  placed  this  fact  beyond  all  controversy; 
and  his  history  of  their  emigrations  is  enlivened  by  some  traits  so  singular, 
that  I  am  impatient  to  relate  them  to  you.  They  concern  chiefly  the  great 
hill-ant  (F,  rufd)^  though  several  other  species  occasionally  emigrate. 

Some  of  the  neuters  having  found  a  spot  which  they  judge  convenient 
for  a  new  habitatioiiy  apparently  without  consulting  the  rest  of  the  society, 
determine  upon  «n  eougration,  and  thus  they  compass  their  intention  :  — 
The  first  step  is  to  raise  recruits :  with  this  view  they  eagerly  accost 
several  fellow  citizens  of  their  own  order,  caress  them  with  their  antennae, 
lead  them  by  their  mandibles,  and  evidently  appear  to  propose  the  journey 
to  them.  If  they  seem  disposed  to  accompany  them,  the  recruiting  officer, 
for  so  he  may  be  called,  prepares  to  carry  off  his  recruit,  who,  suspending 
himself  upon  his  mandibles,  hangs  coiled  up  spirally  under  his  neck; — all 
this  passes  in  an  amicable  manner  after  mutual  salutations.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  recruiter  takes  the  other  by  surprise,  and  drains  him  from  the 
ant-hill  without  giving  him  time  to  consider  or  resist.  When  arrived  at 
the  proposed  habitation,  the  suspended  ant  uncoils  itself,  and,  quitting  its 
conductor,  becomes  a  recruiter  in  its  turn.  The  pair  return  to  the  old 
nest,  and  each  carriesoffafresh  recruit,  which  being  arrived  at  the  spot 
joins  in  the  undertaking: — thus  the  number  of  recruiters  keeps  pro- 
gressively increasing,  till  the  path  between  the  new  and  the  old  city  is  full 
of  goers  and  comers,  each  of  the  former  laden  with  a  recruit.     What  a 


Tvhole  contents  of  the  nest  (of  course  to  the  very  bottom)  into  a  bag,  of  the  contents 
of  which  he  spreads  successive  portions  upon  a  cloth  so  as  to  allow  the '  ants  to 
escape,  and  afterwards  examines  what  remains  at  his  leisure.  M.  Markel  has  re- 
cently published  a  memoir  on  the  coleopterous  insects  found  in  ants'  nests  in  Saxon 
^Switzerland,  amounting  to  nearly  fiftv  species.  (Germar's  Zeitschrift,  iii  203.) 
1  Gouid,  42. 
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singular  and  amusing  scene  is  then  exhibited  of  the  little  people  thus  em- 
ployed !  When  an  emigration  of  a  rufescent  colony  is  going  forward,  the 
negroes  are  seen  carrying  their  masters ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  red  with 
the  black  renders  it  peculiarly  striking.  The  little  turf-ants  {Myrmcaf 
catpUum)  upon  these  occasions  carry  their  recruits  uncoiled,  with  their 
head  downwards  and  their  body  in  the  air. 

This  extraordinary  scene  continues  several  days ;  but  when  all  the  neu- 
ters are  acquainted  with  the  road  to  the  new  city,  the  recruiting  ceases. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  apartments  to  contain  them  are  prepared, 
the  young  brood,  with  the  males  and  females,  are  conveyed  thither,  and  the 
whole  business  is  concluded.  When  the  spot  thus  selected  for  their  re- 
sidence is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  old  nest,  the  ants  construct 
some  intermediate  receptacles,  resembling  small  ant-hills,  consisting  of  a 
cavity  filled  with  fragments  of  straw  and  other  materials,  in  which  they 
form  several  cells;  and  here  at  first  they  deposit  their  recruits,  males, 
females,  and  brood,  which  they  afterwards  conduct  to  the  final  settlement. 
These  intermediate  stations  sometimes  become  permanent  nests,  which, 
however,  maintain  a  connection  with  the  capital  city  ^ 

While  the  recruiting  is  proceeding  it  appears  to  occasion  no  sensation 
in  the  original  nest ;  all  goes  on  in  it  as  usual,  and  the  ants  that  are  not 
yet  recruited  pursue  their  ordinary  occupations  :  whence  it  is  evident  that 
the  change  ot  station  is  not  an  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Sometimes  many  neuters  set  about  this  business  at  the  same 
time,  which  gives  a  short  existence  (for  in  the  end  they  all  re-unite  into 
one)  to  many  separate  formicaries.  If  the  ants  dislike  their  new  city, 
they  quit  it  for  a  third,  and  even  for  a  fourth  :  and  what  is  remarkable, 
they  will  sometimes  return  to  their  original  one  before  they  are  entirely 
settled  in  the  new  station  ;  when  the  recruiting  goes  in  opposite  directions, 
and  the  pairs  pass  each  other  on  the  road.  You  may  stop  the  emigration 
for  the  present,  if  you  can  arrest  the  first  recruiter,  and  take  away  his 
recruit* 

These  European  emigrations,  however,  are  somewhat  insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  which  the  neuters  of  some  of  the  tropical  species  under- 
take, the  extent  of  which  would  be  incredible  if  not  so  well  authenticated. 
M.  Lund  states  that  he  once  followed  one  of  these  vast  hosts  for  five 
days ;  and  M.  Lacordaire  informs  us  that  when  in  Cayenne  he  saw  a  mi- 
gratory army  of  this  description  pass  his  residence  which  was  about  a 
hundred  paces  broad,  and  which  occupied  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  in 
passing,  tnough  the  ants  marched  rapidly  and  made  no  halt.  It  is  to  a 
q)ecies  of  the  ants  making  these  migrations,  that  Madame  Merian  gave  the 
name  of  Ants  of  Vuitation,  before  alluded  to,  as  so  useful  by  entering  all 
the  houses  on  their  march,  and  clearing  them  of  all  noxious  insects  or  other 
animals.  M.  Lacordaire,  however,  denies  that  any  such  object  actuates 
these  migrating  ants,  which  he  says  often  pass  houses  without  entering 
them  ;  and  that  when  they  do,  it  is  for  want  of  food  on  their  route ;  though 
he  admits  that  in  this  case  they  leave  no  living  animal  in  the  houses  which 

1  Walking  one  day  early  in  July  in  a  spot  where  I  used  to  notice  a  single  nest  of 
Fffrmica  rufa^  I  observed  that  a  new  colony  had  been  formed  of  considerable  magni- 
tude ;  and  between  it  and  the  original  nest  were  six  or  seven  smaller  settlement!. 

s  See  Huber,  chap.  iv.  §  3. 
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they  visit,  as  he  himself  once  witnessed  at  Cayenne.^  But  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  as  to  the  migrating  ants  of  Cayenne,  the  CAaueur'Ants  of  Tri* 
nidad  would  seem  to  migrate  for  the  express  purpose  of  scouring  hunuin 
habitations  for  food,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mrs.  Carmichael, 
which  presents  so  graphic  a  picture  of  th^  proceedings,  that  I  shall  give  it 
to  you  entire,  especially  as  its  minute  and  circumstantial  details  seem  to 
vouch  for  its  accuracy  : — 

"  One  mornins  my  attention  was  arrested  at  Laurel  Hill  by  an  unusual 
number  of  black  birds,  whose  appearance  was  foreign  to  me :  they  were 
smaller,  but  not  unlike  an  English  crow ;  and  were  perched  on  a  csJiibash- 
tree  near  the  kitchen.  I  asked  the  house-negress,  who  at  that  moment 
came  up  from  the  garden,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
those  black  birds  ?  She  said, '  Misses,  dem  be  a  sign  of  the  blessing  of 
God ;  dey  are  not  de  blessing,  but  only  de  sign,  as  we  say.  of  God*8 
blessing.  Misses,  youMl  see  afore  noontime  how  the  ants  will  come  and 
clear  the  houses.'  At  this  moment  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  and  thinking 
it  was  some  superstitious  idea  of  here,  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  it. 

**  In  about  two  hours  after  this,  I  observed  an  uncommon  number  of 
chasseur-ants  crawling  about  the  floor  of  the  room  :  my  children  were 
annoyed  by  them,  and  seated  themselves  on  a  table,  where  their  legs  did 
not  communicate  with  the  floor.  The  ants  did  not  crawl  upon  my  person, 
but  I  was  now  surrounded  by  them.  Shortly  after  this,  the  walls  of  the 
room  became  covered  by  them ;  and  next  they  began  to  take  possession 
of  the  tables  and  chaire.  I  now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  renige  in  an 
ac^oinine  room,  separated  only  by  a  few  ascending  steps  from  the  one  we 
occupied,  and  this  was  not  accomplished  without  great  care  and  generalship, 
for  had  we  trodden  upon  one  we  should  have  been  summarily  punished. 
There  were  several  ants  on  the  top  of  the  stair,  but  they  were  not  nearly 
so  numerous  as  in  the  room  we  had  lef^;  but  the  upper  room  presented  a 
singular  spectacle,  for  not  only  were  the  floor  and  the  walls  covered  like 
the  other  room,  but  the  roof  was  covered  also. 

"  The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  house  at  all  times  afford  shelter  to  a 
numerous  tribe  of  insects,  more  particularly  the  cockroach  ;  but  now  their 
destruction  was  inevitable.  Toe  chasseur-ants,  as  if  trained  for  battle, 
ascended  in  re^lar,  thick  files,  to  the  rafters,  and  threw  down  the  cock- 
roaches to  their  comrades  on  the  floor,  who  as  regularly  marched  off*  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  cockroaches,  dragging  them  away  by  their  united  efforts 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Either  the  cockroaches  were  stung  to  death  on 
the  rafters,  or  else  the  fall  killed  them.  The  ants  never  stopped  to  devour 
theirprey,  but  convened  it  all  to  their  storehouses. 

**  The  windward  wmdows  of  this  room  were  of  glass,  and  a  battle  now 
ensued  between  the  ants  and  the  jack^paniards  on  the  panes  of  glass. 
The  jack-«paniard  may  be  called  the  wasp  of  the  West  Indies  ;  it  is  twice 
as  large  as  a  British  wasp,  and  its  sting  is  in  proportion  more  painful :  it 
builds  its  nests  in  trees  and  old  houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  rafters  of  a 
room.  These  jack-spaniards  were  not  quite  such  easy  prey  as  the  cock- 
roaches had  been,  for  they  used  thdr  wines,  which  not  one  cockroach  had 
attempted  to  do.  Two  jack-spaniards,  notly  pursued  on  the  window, 
alighted  on  the  dress  of  one  of  my  children.    I  entreated  her  to  sit  stilli 

I  LaconUire,  Intnd.  a  rEniom,  iL  604. 
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and  remain  quiet.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  a  party  of  ants 
crawled  upon  her  frock,  surrounded,  covered  the  two  jackp^paniards,  and 
crawled  down  again  to  the  floor,  dragging  off  their  prey,  and  doing  the 
child  no  harm. 

*'  From  this  room  I  went  to  the  adjoining  bed-chamber  and  dressing- 
room,  and  found  them  equally  in  possession  of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened 
a  large  military  che8(  full  of  linen,  which  had  been  much  infested ;  for  1 
was  determined  to  take  ev&ry  advantage  of  such  able  hiuters.  I  found 
the  ants  already  inside  ;  I  suppose  they  must  have  got  in  at  some  opening 
at  the  hinges.  I  pulled  out  the  linens  on  the  floor,  and  with  them  hun- 
dreds of  cockroaches,  not  one  of  which  escaped. 

^  We  now  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  chambers  built  at  a  little 
distance ;  but  these  also  were  in  the  same  state.  I  next  proceeded  to 
open  a  store-room  at  the  end  of  the  other  house  for  a  place  of  retreat ; 
but,  to  get  the  key,  I  had  to  return  to  the  under  room,  where  the  battle 
was  now  more  hot  than  ever.  The  ants  had  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  rat*  and  mice,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  were  no  match  for 
their  apparently  insignificant  foes.  They  surrounded  them  as  they  had 
the  insect  tribe,  covered  them  over,  and  dragged  them  off*  with  a  celerity 
and  union  of  strength,  that  no  one  who  has  not  watched  such  a  scene 
can  comprehend.  I  did  not  see  one  rat  or  mouse  escape,  and  I  am  sure 
I  saw  a  score  carried  off  during  a  veiy  short  period.  We  next  tried  the 
kitchen,  for  the  store-room  and  boys  pantry  were  already  occupied  ;  but 
the  kitchen  was  equally  the  field  of  buttle,  between  rats,  mice,  cock- 
roaches, and  ants  killing  them.  A  huckster  negro  came  up  selling  cakes ; 
and  seeing  the  uproar,  and  the  family  and  servants  standing  out  in  the 
6un,  he  said, '  Ah,  misses,  youVe  got  the  blessing  of  God  to-day,  and  a 
great  blessing  it  is  to  get  such  a  cleaning.' 

"I  think  it  was  about  ten  when  I  first  observed  the  ants;  about 
twelve  the  battle  was  formidable ;  soon  after  one  o'clock  the  great  strife 
began  with  the  rats  and  mice ;  and  about  three  the  houses  were  cleared. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  the  ants  began  to  decamp,  and  soon  not  one 
was  to  be  seen  within  doors.  But  the  grass  round  the  house  was  full  of 
them ;  and  they  seemed  now  feasting  on  the  remnants  of  their  prey, 
which  had  been  left  on  the  road  to  their  nests ;  and  so  the  feasting  con- 
tinued till  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  black  birds,  who  had  never  been 
long  absent  from  the  calibath  and  poitdoux  trees  in  the  neighbourhood, 
darted  down  among  them,  and  destroyed  by  millions  those  who  were  too 
sluggish  to  make  good  their  retreat.  By  five  o'clock  the  whole  was  over  ; 
before  sun-down,  the  negro-houses,  were  all  cleared  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
they  told  me  that  they  had  seen  the  black  birds  hovering  about  the  almond 
trees  close  to  the  negro-houses,  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning.  I  never 
saw  those  black  birds  before  or  since,  and  the  negroes  assured  me  that 
they  were  never  seen  but  at  such  times."' 

I  shall  now  relate  to  you  some  other  portions  of  Myrmidonian  History, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  so  striking  and  wonderful  as  the  preceding 
details,  are  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  will  serve  to  exemplify  their  in- 
credible diligence,  labour,  and  ingenuity. 

1  Mrs.  Cannichael  on  fAe   Weat  Indies^  quoted  in   Saturday  Magagint,  1883, 
p.  150.  '    • 
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In  this  country  it  is  commonly  in  March,  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  season,  that  ants  first  make  their  appearance,  and  they  continue  their 
labours  tiU  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October.  They  emerge  usual iy 
from  their  subterranean  winter-quarters  on  some  sunny  day  ;  when, 
assembling  in  crowds  on  the  surface  of  the  formicary,  they  may  be  ob- 
served in  continual  motion,  walking  incessantly  over  it  and  one  another, 
without  departing  from  home;  as  if  their  object,  jiefore  they  resumed 
their  employments,  was  to  habituate  themselves  to  the  action  of  the  air 
and  sun/  This  preparation  requires  a  few  days,  and  then  the  business  of 
the  year  commences.  The  earhest  employment  of  ants  is  most  probably 
to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  habitation  has  received  during  their  state 
of  inactivity :  this  observation  more  particularly  applies  to  the  hilUant 
(F.  rufi),  all  the  upper  stories  of  whose  dwellings  are  generally  laid  flat 
by  the  winter  rains  and  snow ;  but  every  species,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, has  at  this  season  some  deranged  apartments  to  restore  to  order, 
or  some  demolished  ones  to  rebuild. 

After  their  annual  labours  are  begun,  few  are  ignorant  how  incessantly 
ants  are  engaged  in  building  or  repairing  their  habitations,  in  collecting 
provisions,  and  in  the  care  of  their  young  brood  ;  but  scarcely  any  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  activity  is  carried,  and  that  their 
labours  are  going  on  even  in  the  night.  Yet  this  is  a  certain  fact.  Lon<; 
ago  Aristotle  a&med  that  ants  worked  in  the  night  when  the  moon  was 
at  the  full' ;  and  their  historian  Gould  observes,  **  that  they  even  exceed 
the  painful  industrious  bees.  For  the  ants  employ  each  moment,  by  day 
and  night,  almost  without  intermission,  unless  hindered  by  excessive 
rains.**  *  M.  Huber  also,  speaking  of  a  mason-ant,  not  found  with  us, 
tells  us  that  they  work  after  sunset,  and  in  the  night.^  To  these  I  can 
add  some  observations  of  my  own,  which  fully  confirm  these  accounts. 
My  first  were  made  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  found  the  inhabitants 
of  a  nest  of  the  red  ant  (^Myrmica  rubra)  very  busily  employed ;  I  repeated 
the  observation,  which  I  could  conveniently  do,  the  nest  being  in  my 
garden,  at  various  times  from  that  hour  till  twelve,  and  always  found 
some  going  and  coming,  even  while  a  heavy  rain  was  fulling.  Having  in 
the  day  noticed  some  Aphides  upon  a  thistle,  I  examined  it  again  in  the 
night,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  found  my  ants  busy  milking  their 
cows,  which  did  not  for  the  sake  of  repose  intermit  their  suction.  At 
the  same  hour  another  night,  I  observed  the  little  negro-ant  (F.Jutea) 
engaged  in  the  same  employment  upon  an  elder.  About  two  miles  from 
my  residence  was  a  nest  of  Gould's  hill-ant  (F.  rufa),  which,  according  to 
AL  Huber,  shut  their  gates,  or  rather  barricade  them,  every  night,  and 
remain  at  home.*  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement,  early  in  October,  about  two  o'clock  one  morning,  t  visited 
this  nest  in  company  with  an  intelligent  friend  ;  and  to  our  surprise  and 
admiration  we  found  our  ants  at  work,  some  being  engaged  in  carrjing 
their  usual  burden,  sticks  and  straws,  into  their  habitation,  others  going 
out  fi'om  it,  and  several  were  climbing  the  neighbouring  oaks,  doubtless 
to  milk  their  Aphides.  The  number  of  comers  and  goers  at  that  hour, 
however,  was  nothing  compared  with  the  myriads  that  may  always  be 

1  Qould,  67.    De  Geer,  ii  1054.  s  HiiL  Animal.  L  ix.  e.  88. 

s  Goold,  68.  «  Huber,  86.  42. 
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seen  on  these  nests  daring  the  day.  •  It  so  happened  that  our  visit  was 
paid  while  the  moon  was  neor  the  full ;  so  that  whether  this  species  is 
equally  vieilant  and  active  in  the  absence  of  that  luminary  yet  remains  un- 
certain. Perhaps  this  circumstance  might  reconcile  Huber's  observation 
with  ours,  and  conBrm  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle^s  statement  before  quoted. 
To  the  red^nt,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  moon  shine 
or  not ;  they  are  always  busy,  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  during  the 
day.  It  is  probable  that  these  creatures  take  their  repose  at  all  hours 
indifierently  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  employed  day  and 
night  without  rest. 

I  have  related  to  you  in  this  and  former  letters  most  of  the  works  and 
employments  of  ants,  but  as  yet  I  have  given  you  no  account  of  their 
roads  and  trackways.  Don't  be  alarmed,  and  imagine  I  am  going  to 
repeat  to  you  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  they  wear  a  path  in  the 
stones^;  for  I  suppose  you  will  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  that,  as 
HannilMd  cut  a  way  for  the  passage  of  his  army  over  the  Alps  by  means 
of  vinegar,  so  the  ants  may  with  equal  effect  employ  the  formic  acid  :  but 
more  species  than  one  do  really  form  roads  which  lead  from  their  for* 
micaries  into  the  adjoining  country.  Gould,  speaking  of  his  jet-ant  (F. 
fiiHginosa^,  says  that  they  make  several  main  track-ways  (streets  he  calls 
them),  with  smaller  paths  striking  off  from  them,  extending  sometimes  to 
the  distance  of  forty  feet  from  their  nest,  and  leading  to  those  spots  in 
which  they  collect  their  provisions ;  that  upon  these  roads  they  always 
travel,  and  are  very  careful  to  remove  from  them  bits  of  sticks*  straw,  or 
any  thing  that  may  impede  their  progress  ;  nay,  that  they  even  keep  low 
the  herbs  and  grass  which  grow  in  them,  by  constantly  biting  them  off*, 
so  that  they  may  be  said  to  mow  their  walks.  But  the  best  constructors 
of  roads  are  the  hill-ants  (F.  rufa).  Of  these  De  Geer  says,  *'  When  you 
keep  yourself  still,  without  making  any  noise,  in  the  woods  people<l  with 
these  ants,  you  may  hear  them  very  distinctly  walking  over  the  dry  leaves 
which  are  dispersed  upon  the  soil,  the  claws  of  their  feet  producing  a 
slight  sound  when  they  lay  hold  of  them.  They  make  in  the  ground 
broad  paths,  well  beaten,  which  may  be  readily  distinguished,  and  which 
are  formed  by  the  going  and  coming  of  innumerable  ants,  whose  custom 
it  is  always  to  travel  in  the  same  route."  ^  From  Huber  we  further  learn 
that  these  roads  of  the  hill-ants  are  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  several  inches  wide ;  and  that  they  are  not  formed  merely  by  the 
tread  of  these  creatures,  but  hollowed  out  by  their  labour.^  Virgil  alludes 
to  their  tracks  in  the  following  animated  lines,  which,  though  not  alto- 
gether correct,  are  very  beautiful :— - 

"  So  when  the  pismires,  an  industrious  train. 
Embodied  rob  some  golden  heap  of  grain. 
Studious  ere  stormy  winter  frowns  to  lay 
Safe  in  tbeir  darksome  cells  the  treasured  prey ; 
In  one  long  track  the  dusky  legions  lead 
Their  prize  in  triumph  through  the  verdant  mead; 
Here,  oending  with  the  load,  a  panting  throne 
With  force  conjoined  heave  some  huge  grain  along. 


1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Ixi  c.  29.  ^  Gould,  87. 

5  De  Geer,  iL  1067.  *  Hubcr,  146. 
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Some  lash  tbe  Btraggtew  to  the  task  Maign'd, 
Soine  to  their  rant^  the  bands  that  lag  behind : 
Tber  cnywd  AepapledpaA  in  thick  anav. 
Glow  at  the  wotk^  and  darken  all  the  way." 

Bonnet,  observing  that  aots  always  keep  the  same  track  both  in  goiii<r 
from  and  returning  to  their  nest,  imagines  that  their  paths  are  imbued 
with  the  strong  scent  of  the  formic  acid,  which  serves  to  direct  them  ; 
but,  as  Huber  remarks,  though  this  may  be  of  some  use  to  them,  thei  r 
other  senses  must  be  equally  employed,  since  it  is  evident,  when   theT 
have  made  any  discovery  of  agreeable  food,  that  they  possess  the  means 
of  directing  their  companions  to  it,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  path  can  have  been  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  acid  for  them 
to  trace  their  way  to  it  by  scent.     Indeed  tbe  recruiting  system,  described 
above,  proves  that  it  requires  some  pains  to  instruct  ants  in  the  way  from 
an  old  to  a  new  nest ;  whereas,  were  they  directed  by  scent,  after  a  suf- 
ficient number  had  passed  to  and  fro  to  imbue  the  path  with  the  add, 
.there  would  be  no  occasion  for  further  deportations.^ 

Though  ants  have  no  mechanical  inventions  to  diminish  the  quantum  of 
labour,  yet  by  numbers,  strength,  and  perseverance  they  effect  what  at 
first  sight  seems  quite  beyond  their  powers.     Their  strength  is  wonderful- 
I  once,  as  I  formerly  observed,  saw  two  or  three  of  them  haling  along  a 
young  snake  not  dead,  which  was  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quilL     St. 
Pierre  relates,  that  he  was  highly  amused  with  seeing  a  number  of  ants 
carrying  off  a  Patagonian  centipede.     They  had  seized  it  by  all  its  legs, 
and  bore  it  along  as  workmen  do  a  large  piece  of  timber.'     The  Ma« 
hometans  hold,  as  Thevenot  relates,  that  one  of  the  animab  in  Paradise 
is  Solomon's  ant,  which,  when  all  creatures  in  obedience  to  him  brought 
him  presents,  dragged  before  him  a  locust,  and  was  therefore  preferred 
before  all  others,  because  it  had  brought  a  creature  so  much  bigger  than 
itself.     They  sometimes,  indeed,  aim  at  things  beyond  their  strength  ;  but 
if  they  make  their  attack,  they  pertinaciously  persist  in  it  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives.     I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  specimen  of  CoUmrit  longi- 
coiUi  Latr.,  to  one  of  the  legs  of  which  a  small  ant,  scarcely  a  thirtieth 
part  of  its  bulk,  is  fixed  by  its  jaws.    It  had  probably  the  audacity  to 
attack  this  giant,  compared  with  itself,  and,  obstinately  refusing  to  let  go 
its  hold,  was  starved  to  death.'     Professor  Afzelius  once  related  to  me 
some  particulars  with  respect  to  a  species  of  ant  in  Sierra  Leone,  which 
proves  the  same  point,     lie  says  that  they  march  in  columns  that  exceed 
all  powers  of  numeration,  and  always  pursue  a  straight  course,  from  which 
nothing  can   cause  them  to  deviate :  if  they  come  to  a  house  or  other 
building,  they  storm  or  undermine  it ;  if  a  river  comes  across  them,  though 
millions  perish  in  the  attempt,  they  endeavour  to  swim  over  it. 

This  quality  of  perseverance  in  ants  on  one  occasion  led  to  very  im- 
portant results,  which  affected  a  large  portion  of  this  habitable  globe ; 
for  the  celebrated  conqueror  Timour,  being  once  forced  to  take  shelter 
from  his  enemies  in  a  ruined  building,  where  he  sat  alone  many  hours^ 

<  (Ew.  die  Bonnet,  L  £35.    Haber,  197. 

*   Voy.toMaurit.ll, 

>  I  was  mach  amused,  when  dining  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleao,  by  the  perti- 
racity  with  which  the  hill*ant  (F.  rufa)  attacked  our  food,  haling  from  oar  very 
|*la>efl,  while  we  were  eating,  long  strips  of  meat  many  tiinea  their  own  tiae. 
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desirous  of  diverting  his  mind  from  his  hopeless  condition,  he  fixed  his 
observation  upon  an  ant  that  was  carrying  a  grain  of  corn  (probably  a 
pupa)  larger  than  itself  up  a  high  wall.  Numbering  the  efforts  that  it 
made  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  found  that  the  grain  fell  sixty-nine 
times  to  the  ground,  but  the  seventieth  time  it  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall.  "  This  sight  (said  Timour)  gave  me  courage  at  the  moment ;  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  lesson  it  conveyed."^ 

Madame  Merian,  in  her  Surinam  Insects,  speaking  of  the  large-headed 
ant.(>^^^A  cephahtes)y  affirms  that,  if  they  wish  to  emigrate,  they  will  con- 
struct a  living  bridge  in  this  manner  :  — one  individual  first  fixes  itself  to  a 
piece  of  wood  by  means  of  its  jaws,  and  remains  stationary  ;  with  this  a 
second  connects  itself;  a  third  takes  hold  of  the  second,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  third,  and  so  on  till  a  lone  connected  line  is  formed  fastened  at  one 
extremity,  which  floats  exposed  to  the  wind,  till  the  other  end  is  blown 
over  so  as  to  fix  itself  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  when  the  rest  of 
the  colony  pass  over  upon  it,  as  a  bridge.^  This  is  the  process,  as  far  as  I 
can  collect  it  from  her  imperfect  account.  As  she  is  not  always  very  cor- 
rect in  her  statements,  I  regarded  this  as  altogether  fabulous,  till  I  met  with 
the  following  history  of  a  similar  proceeding  in  De  Azara,  which  induces  me 
to  j:ive  more  credit  to  it. 

He  tells  us  that  in  low  districts  in  South  America  that  are  exposed  to 
inundations,  conical  hills  of  earth  may  be  observed,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  very  near  to  each  other,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  little  black  ant. 
When  an  inundation  takes  place,  they  are  heaped  together  out  of  the  nest 
into  a  circular  mass,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  four  fingers  in  depth. 
Thus  they  remain  floating  upon  the  water  while  the  inundation  continues. 
One  of  the  sides  of  the  mass  which  they  form  is  attached  to  some  sprig  of 
grass,  or  piece  of  wood ;  and  when  the  waters  are  retired,  they  return  to 
their  habitation.  When  they  wish  to  pass  from  one  plant  to  another,  they 
may  often  be  seen  formed  into  a  bridge,  of  two  palms*  length,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  a  finger,  which  has  no  other  support  than  that  of  its  two 
extremities.  One  would  suppose  that  their  own  weight  would  sink  them  ; 
bat  it  is  certain  that  the  masses  remain  floating  during  the  inundation, 
which  lasts  some  days.' 

You  must  now  be  fully  satiated  with  this  account  of  the  constant  fatigue 
and  labour  to  which  our  little  pismires  are  doomed  b^  the  law  of  their 
nature ;  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  relieve  your  mind  bv  introducing 
you  to  a  more  quiet  scene,  and  exhibit  them  to  you  during  tneir  intervals 
of  repose  and  relaxation. 

Gould  tells  us  that  the  hill-ant  is  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
that  on  a  fine  serene  morning  you  may  see  them  conglomerated  like  bees 
on  the  surface  of  their  nest,  from  whence,  on  the  least  disturbance*  they 
M-ill  disappear  in  an  instant>  M.  Huber  also  observes,  after  their  labours 
are  finished,  that  they  stretch  themselves  in  the  sun,  where  they  lie  heaped 
one  upon  another,  and  seem  to  enjoy  a  short  interval  of  repose  ;  and  in 
the  interior  of  an  artificial  nest,  in  which  he  had  confined  some  of  this 
species,  where  he  saw  many  employed  in  various  ways,  he  noticed  some 
reposing  which  appeared  to  be  asleep.^ 

>  Related  in  the  Qiuxrttrly  Beviao  tor  Angtist,  1816,  p.  259. 

s  Insect  StiHncm.  p.  18.    In  her  plate  the  ants  are  represented  so  connected. 

s  Voyaaes  dans  PAmAique  MMd.  L  187. 

*  Gould,  69.  »  Huber,  78. 
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But  they  have  not  only  their  time  for  repose  ;  thev  also  devote  aoi 
to  relaxation,  during  which  they  amuse  themselves  with  sports  and  games. 
**  You  may  frequently  perceive  one  of  these  ants  (F,  rufa)  (says  our  Qould  > 
run  to  and  fro  with  a  fellow-labourer  in  his  forceps,  of  the  same  species 
and  colony.     It  appeared  first  in  the  light  of  provisions  ;  but  I  was  aooo 
undeceived  by  observing  that  after  being  carried  for  some  time  it  was  let 
go  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  received  no  personal  injury.     This  amuse- 
ment, or  whatever  title  you  please  to  give  it,  is  often  repeated,  particularly 
amongst  the  hill-ants,  who  are  very  fond  of  this  sportive  exercise."  ^     A 
nest  of  ants  which  Bonnet  found  in  the  head  of  a  teazle,  when  enjoying  the 
full  sun,  which  seems  the  acme  of  formic  felicity,  amused  themselves  with 
carrying  each  other  on  their  backs,  the  rider  holding  with  his  mandibles 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  embracing  it  closely  with  its  legs.*    But  the 
most  circumstantial  account  of  their  sports  is  given  by  Huber.     '*  I  ap- 
proached one  day,"  says  he,  '*  one  of  tneir  formicaries  (he  is  speaking  of 
F.  rufa)  exposed  to  the  sun  and  sheltered  from  the  north.     The  ants  were 
heaped  together  in  great  numbers,  and  seemed  to  eiyoy  the  temperature 
which  they  experienced  at  the  surface  of  the  nest.     None  of  them  were 
working  :  this  multitude  of  accumulated  insects  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  a  boiling  fluid,  upon  which  at  first  the  eye  could  scarce  fix  itself  with- 
out difficulty.    But  when  I  set  myself  to  follow  each  ant  separately,  I  saw 
them  approach  each  other,  moving  their  antennae  with  astonishing  rapidity ; 
with  their  fore  feet  they  patted  lightly  the  cheeks  of  other  ants :  after  these 
first  gestures,  which  resembled  caresses,  they  reared  upon  their  hind-legs 
by  pairs  ;  they  wrestled  together;  they  seized  one  another  by  a  mandible, 
by  a  leg  or  an  antenna ;  thev  then  let  go  their  hold  to  renew  the  attack ; 
they  fixed  themselves  to  each  other's  trunk  or  abdomen  ;  they  embraced ; 
they  turned  each  other  over,  or  lifted  each  other  up  by  turns — they  soon 
quitted  the  ants  they  had  seized,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  others.   I  have 
seen  some  who  engaged  in  these  exercises  with  such  eagerness,  as  to  pur- 
sue successively  several  workers ;  and  the  combat  did  not  terminate  till 
the  least  animated,  having  thrown  his  antagonist,  accomplished  his  escape 
by  concealing  himself  in  some  gallery."'    He  compares  these  sports  to  tne 
gambols  of  two  puppies,  and  tells  us  that  he  not  only  often  observed  them 
m  this  nest,  but  also  in  his  artificial  one. 

I  shall  here  copy  for  you  a  memorandum  I  formerly  made.  **  On  the  9th 
of  May,  at  half  past  two,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  Plumstead  road  near 
Norwich,  on  a  sunny  bank  I  observed  a  large  number  of  ants  {  Formica  fiaea) 
agglomerated  in  crowds  near  the  entrances  of  their  nest.  They  seemed  to 
make  no  long  excursions,  as  if  intent  upon  enjoying  the  sunshine  at  home ; 
but  all  the  while  they  were  coursing  about,  and  appeared  to  accost  each 
other  with  their  antennae.  Examining  them  very  attentively,  I  at  length 
saw  one  dnigging  another,  which  it  absolutely  lifted  up  by  its  antennv,  and 
carrying  it  in  the  air.  I  followed  it  with  my  eye,  till  it  concealed  itself  and 
its  antagonist  in  the  nest.  I  soon  noticed  another  that  had  recourse  to 
the  same  manceuvres ;  but  ui  this  instance  the  ant  that  was  attacked  r^ 
sisted  manfully,  a  third  sometimes  appearing  inclined  to  interfere:  the 
result  was,  that  this  also  was  dragged  in.  A  third  was  haled  in  by  its  legs, 
and  a  fourth  by  its  mandibles.  What  was  the  precise  object  of  these 
proceedings,  whether  sport  or  violence,  I  could  not  ascertab,      I  walked 

1  Gould,  103^  s  Bonnet,  IL  407.  >  Haber,  170 -. 
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the  same  way  on  the  following  morning,  but  at  an  earlier  hour,  when  onl^  a 
few  comers  and  goers  were  to  be  seen  near  the  nest."  And  soon  leaving 
the  place,  I  had  no  further  opportunity  to  attend  to  them. 

And  now  having  conducted  you  through  every  apartment  of  the  formi- 
cary, and  shown  you  its  inhabitants  in  every  l^ht,  I  shall  leave  you  to 
meditate  on  the  extraordinary  instincts  with  which  their  Creator  has 
gifted  them,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  other  social  insects  for  a 
future  occasion. 

I  am,  &c. 
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But  they  have  not  only  their  time  for  repose  ;  thev  also  devote  some 
to  relaxation,  during  which  they  amuse  themselves  with  sports  and  games. 
"  You  may  frequently  perceive  one  of  these  ants  (F.  rufa)  (says  our  uould) 
run  to  and  fro  with  a  fellow-labourer  in  his  forceps,  of  the  same  species 
and  colony.  It  appeared  first  in  the  light  of  provisions  ;  but  I  was  aooD 
undeceived  by  observing  that  after  being  carried  for  some  time  it  was  let 
go  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  received  no  personal  injury.  This  amitse- 
ment,  or  whatever  title  you  please  to  give  it,  is  often  repeated,  pardcularly 
amongst  the  hill-ants,  who  are  very  fond  of  this  sportive  exercise."  ^  A 
nest  of  ants  which  Bonnet  found  in  the  head  of  a  teazle,  when  enjoying  the 
full  sun,  which  seems  the  acme  of  formic  felicity,  amused  themselves  with 
carrying  each  other  on  their  backs,  the  rider  holding  with  his  mandibles 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  embracing  it  closely  with  its  legs.*  But  the 
most  circumstantial  account  of  their  sports  is  given  by  Huber.  *'  I  a^w 
proached  one  day*"  says  he,  '*  one  of  tneir  formicaries  (he  is  speaking  of 
F.  rufa)  exposed  to  the  sun  and  sheltered  from  the  north.  The  ants  were 
heaped  together  in  great  numbers,  and  seemed  to  ei\}oy  the  temperature 
which  they  experienced  at  the  surface  of  the  nest.  None  of  them  were 
working :  this  multitude  of  accumulated  insects  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  a  boiling  fluid,  upon  which  at  first  the  eye  could  scarce  fix  itself  with- 
out difficulty.  But  when  I  set  myself  to  follow  each  ant  separately,  I  saw 
them  approach  each  other,  moving  their  antennae  with  astonishing  rapidity ; 
\vith  their  fore  feet  they  patted  lightly  the  cheeks  of  other  ants :  after  these 
first  gestures,  which  resembled  caresses,  they  reared  upon  their  hind-legs 
by  pairs  ;  they  wrestled  together;  they  seized  one  another  by  a  mandible, 
by  a  leg  or  an  antenna ;  they  then  let  go  their  hold  to  renew  the  attack ; 
they  fixed  themselves  to  each  other's  trunk  or  abdomen  ;  they  embraced  ; 
they  turned  each  other  over,  or  lifted  each  other  up  by  turns — they  soon 
quitted  the  ants  they  had  seized,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  others.  I  have 
seen  some  who  engaged  in  these  exercises  with  such  eagerness,  as  to  pur- 
sue successively  several  workers ;  and  the  combat  did  not  terminate  till 
the  least  animated,  having  thrown  his  antagonist,  accomplished  his  escape 
by  concealing  himself  in  some  gallery.**'  He  compares  these  sports  to  the 
gambols  of  two  puppies,  and  tells  us  that  he  not  only  often  observed  theni 
m  this  nest,  but  also  in  his  artificial  one. 

I  shall  here  copy  for  you  a  memorandum  I  formerly  made.  **  On  the  9th 
of  May,  at  half  past  two,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  Plumstead  road  near 
Norwich,  on  a  sunny  bank  I  observed  a  large  number  of  ants  {  Formica  Ju9ca) 
agglomerated  in  crowds  near  the  entrances  of  their  nest.  They  seemed  to 
make  no  long  excursions,  as  if  intent  upon  enjoying  the  sunshine  at  home ; 
but  all  the  while  they  were  coursing  about,  and  appeared  to  accost  each 
other  with  their  antennae.  Examining  them  very  attentively,  I  at  length 
saw  one  dnigging  another,  which  it  absolutely  lifted  up  by  its  antenna,  and 
carrying  it  in  the  air.  I  followed  it  with  my  eye,  till  it  concealed  itself  and 
its  antagonist  in  the  nest.  I  soon  noticed  another  that  had  recourse  to 
the  same  manoeuvres ;  but  in  this  instance  the  ant  that  was  attacked  r^ 
sisted  manfully,  a  third  sometimes  appearing  inclined  to  interfere:  the 
result  was,  that  this  also  was  dragged  in.  A  third  was  haled  in  by  its  lega» 
and  a  fourth  by  its  mandibles.  What  was  the  precise  object  of  these 
proceedings,  whether  sport  or  violence,  I  could  not  ascertain,      I  walked 
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the  same  way  on  the  following  morning,  but  at  an  earlier  hour,  when  onl^  a 
few  comers  and  goers  were  to  be  seen  near  the  nest.'*  And  soon  leaving 
the  place,  I  had  no  further  opportunity  to  attend  to  them. 

And  now  having  conducted  you  through  every  apartment  of  the  formi- 
cary, and  shown  you  its  inhabitants  in  every  light,  I  shall  leave  you  to 
meditate  on  the  extraordinary  instincts  with  which  their  Creator  has 
gifted  them,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  other  social  insects  for  a 
future  occasion, 

I  am,  &C. 
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LETTER  XVni. 

SOCIETIES  OF  ll!f SECTS— continued. 
PERFECT  sociETiBS — continued,    (wasps  ahd  humble-bees.) 

I  SHALL  now  call  your  attention  to  such  parts  of  the  history  of  two 
other  descriptions  of  social  insects,  wasps,  namely,  and  humblc'^tees,  as  hare 
not  been  related  to  you  in  my  letters  on  the  affection  of  insects  for  their 
young,  and  on  their  habitations.  What  I  have  to  communicate,  though 
not  devoid  of  interest,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  preceding  account  of 
the  ants,  nor  with  that  which  will  follow  of  the  hive-bee.  This,  however, 
may  arise  more  from  the  deficiency  of  observations  than  the  barrenness  of 
the  subject. 

The  first  of  these  animals,  wasps  (Vespa) — with  whose  proceedings  I 
shall  b^in  —  we  are  apt  to  regard  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  They  are 
the  most  impertinent  of  intruders.  If  a  door  or  window  be  open  at  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  they  appear,  they  are  sure  to  enter.  When 
they  visit  us,  they  stand  upon  no  ceremony,  but  make  free  with  everything 
that  they  can  come  at.  Sugar,  meat,  fruit,  wine,  are  equally  to  their  taste ; 
and  if  we  attempt  to  drive  them  away,  and  are  not  very  cautious,  they  will 
often  make  us  sensible  that  they  are  not  to  be  provoked  with  impunhy. 
Compared  with  the  bees,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  horde  of  thieves  and 
brigands ;  and  the  latter  as  peaceful,  honest,  and  industrious  subjects,  whose 
persons  are  attacked  and  property  plundered  by  them.  Yet  with  all  this 
love  of  pillage  and  other  bad  propensities,  they  are  not  alt6gether  dis- 
agreeable or  unamiable  ;  they  are  brisk  and  lively  ;  they  do  not  usually 
attack  unprovoked  ;  and  their  object  in  plundering  us  is  not  purely  selfish, 
but  is  principally  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  young  brood  of  their 
colonies. 

The  societies  of  wasps,  like  those  of  ants  and  other  social  Hymenopttrm, 
consist  of  females,  males,  and  workers.  The  females  may  be  considered  as 
of  two  sorts :  first,  the  females  by  way  of  eminence,  much  larger  than  any 
other  individuals  of  the  community,  equalling  six  of  the  workers  (from 
which  in  other  respects  they  do  not  materially  differ)  in  weight,  and  layii^ 
both  male  and  female  eggs.  Then  the  small  females,  not  bigger  than  the 
workers,  and  laying  only  male  eggs.  This  last  description  of  females,  which 
are  found  also  both  amongst  the  humble-bees,  ana  hive-bees,  were  first 
observed  amongst  the  wasps  by  M.  Perrot,  a  friend  of  HuberW  The 
large  females  are  produced  later  than  the  workers,  and  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  following  spring  ;  and  whoever  destroys  one  of  them  at  that 
time  destroys  an  entire  colony  of  which  she  would  be  the  founder.     They 
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are  more  worthy  of  praise  than  the  queen-bee :  since  upon  the  latter, 
from  her  very  first  appearance  in  the  perfect  stute,  no  labour  devolves — 
all  her  wants  being  prevented  by  a  host  of  workern,  some  of  which  are 
constantly  attending  upon  her,  feeding  her,  and  permitting  her  to  suffer  no 
fatigue ;  while  others  take  every  step  that  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
subsistence  of  the  colony.     Not  so  our  female  wasp; — she  is  at  first  an 
insulated  being  that  has  had  the  fortune  to  survive  the  rigours  of  winter. 
When  in  the  spring  she  lays  the  foundation  of  her  future  empire,  she  has 
not  a  single  worker  at  her  disposal ;  with  her  own  hands  and  teeth  she 
often  hollows  out  a  cave  wherein  she  may  lay  the  first  foundations  of  her 
paper  metropolis  ;  she  must  herself  build  the  first  houses,  and  produce 
from  her  own  womb  their  first  inhabitants,  which  in  their  infant  state  she 
must  feed  and  educate,  before  they  can  assist  her  in  the  great  design.     At 
length  she  receives  the  reward  of  her  perseverance  and  labour ;  and  from 
being  a  solitary  unconnected  individual,  in  the  autumn  is  enabled  to  rival 
the  queen  of  the  hive  in  the  number  of  her  children  and  subjects,  and  in 
the  edifices  which  they  inhabit — the  number  of  cells  in  a  vespiary  some- 
times amounting  to  more  than  16,000,  almost  all  of  which  contain  either 
an  egg,  a  grub,  or  a  pupa,  and  each  cell  serving  for  three  generations  in  a 
year ;  which,  after  making  every  allowance  for  failures  and  other  casualties, 
will  give  a  population  of  at  least  30,000.    Even  at  this  time,  when  she  has 
so  numerous  an  army  of  coadjutors,  the  industry  of  this  creature  does  not 
cease,  but  she  continues  to  set  an  example  of  diligence  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.     If  by  any  accident,  before  the  other  females  are  hatched,  the 
queen-mother  perishes,  the  neuters  cease  their  labours,  lose  their  instincts, 
and  die. 

The  number  oi females  in  a  populous  vespiary  is  considerable,  amounting 
to  several  hundred  ;  they  emerge  from  the  pupa  about  the  latter  end  of 
August,  at  the  same  time  with  the  males,  and  fly  in  September  and  October, 
when  they  pair.  Of  this  large  number  of  females,  very  few  survive  the 
winter.  Those  that  are  so  fortunate  remain  torpid  till  the  vernal  sun 
recalls  them  to  life  and  action.  They  then  fly  forth,  collect  provision  for 
their  young  brood,  and  are  enga^d  in  the  other  labours  necessary  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  their  empire ;  but  in  the  summer  months  they  are 
never  seen  out  of  the  nest. 

The  male  wasps  are  much  smaller  than  the  female,  but  they  weigh  as 
much  as  two  workers.  Their  antennae  are  longer  than  those  of  either,  not, 
like  theirs,  thicker  at  the  end,  but  perfectly  filiform  ;  and  their  abdomen  is 
distinguished  by  an  additional  segment.  Their  numbers  about  equal  those 
of  the  females,  and  they  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  They  are  not  so 
wholly  given  to  pleasure  and  idleness  as  the  drones  of  the  hive.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  assist  in  building  the  nest,  and  in  the  care  of  the  young  brood ; 
but  they  are  the  scavengers  of  the  community ;  for  they  sweep  the  passages 
and  streets,  and  carry  off"  all  the  filth.  They  also  remove  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  which  are  sometimes  heavy  burdens  for  them ;  in  which  case  two 
unite  their  strength  to  accomplish  the  work  ;  or,  if  a  partner  be  not  at 
band,  the  wasp  thus  employed  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  defunct,  and  so 
effects  its  purpose.  As  they  make  themselves  so  useful,  they  are  not,  like 
the  male  bees,  devoted  by  the  workers  to  an  universal  massacre  when 
the  impregnation  of  the  females,  the  great  end  of  their  creation,  is  an- 
swered ;  but  they  share  the  general  lot  of  the  community,  and  are  suffered 
to  survive  till  the  cold  cuts  off  them  and  the  workers  together. 
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The  workers  are  the  most  numerous,  and  to  us  the  only  trouble«orae 
part  of  the  community  ;  upon  whom  devolves  the  main  business  of  the 
nest.  In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  they  go  forth  by  myriads  into 
the  neighbouring  country  to  collect  provisions ;  and  on  their  return  to  the 
common  den,  after  reserving  a  sufficiency  fpr  the  nutriment  of  the  young 
brood,  they  divide  the  spoil  with  great  impartiality  ; — part  being  giTCD  to 
the  females,  part  to  the  males,  and  part  to  those  workers  that  nave  been 
engaged  in  extending  and  fortifying  the  vespiary.  This  division  is  tc^uh- 
taniy  made,  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  compulsion.  Several  wasps 
assemble  round  each  of  the  returning  workers,  and  receive  their  respective 
portions.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  their  motions  upon  this 
occasion.  As  soon  as  a  wasp,  that  has  been  filling  itself  with  the  juice  of 
fruits,  arrives  at  the  nest,  it  perches  upon  the  top,  and,  disgorging  a  drop  of 
its  saccharine  fluid,  is  attended  sometimes  by  two  at  once,  who  share  the 
treasure  :  this  being  thus  distributed,  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  dn>p 
is  produced,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  others. 

Wasps  do  not  in  general  store  up  honey,  but  it  is  found  in  the  cells  of 
some  European  species  of  PoUttes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  America ;  and  M. 
A.  de  St.  llilaire  was  nearly  poisoned  by  eating  that  collected  by  P.  iedke^ 
guanoy  which  inhabits  Paraguay  and  Monte  Video.^  Another  wasp  before 
referred  to  under  "  Habitations  of  Insects,*'  as  forming  a  nest  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Chalergut  tUduIans,  also  stores  up  honey,  as  we  learn  froat 
the  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Adam  White,  who  has  named  it  Myrapdru 
tcuteU4ms} 

Another  principal  employment  of  the  workers  is  the  enlarging  and  re- 
pairing of  the  nest.  It  is  extremely  amusing  to  see  them  enga^d  upon 
this  foliaceous  covering.  They  work  with  great  celerity  ;  and  though  a 
lai^e  number  are  occupied  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  the  least  confusion* 
Each  individual  has  its  portion  of  work  assigned  to  it,  extending  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  is  fumishetl  with  a  ball  of  ligneous  fibre, 
scraped  or  rather  plucked  by  its  powerful  jaws  from  posts,  rails,  and  the 
like.  This  is  carried  in  its  mouth,  and  is  thus  ready  for  immediate  use :  — 
but  upon  this  subject  I  have  enlarged  in  a  former  letter.  The  workers  also 
clean  the  cells  and  prepare  them  to  receive  another  egg,  after  the  imago  is 
disclosed  and  has  left  it. 

There  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  and  the  opinion  has  the  sanction  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  wasps  have  sentinels  placed  at  the  entrances  of 
their  nests,  which  if  you  can  once  seize  and  destroy,  the  remainder  will 
not  attack  you.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  fiCr.  Knight's  in 
the  Philosophical  TVansac^oms ',  that  if  a  nest  of  wasps  be  approached 
without  alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  aU  communication  be  suddenly  cot 
off  between  tt  ose  out  of  the  nest  and  those  within  it,  no  provocation  wtU 
induce  the  former  to  defend  it  and  themselves.  But  if  one  escapes  from 
within,  it  comes  with  a  very  different  temper,  and  appears  commissioDed 
to  avenge  public  wrongs,  and  prepared  to  sacnfice  its  life  in  the  execution 
of  its  orders.     He  discovered  this  when  quite  a  boy. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  large  number  of  female  Irasps  have 
been  observed  in  the  spring,  and  an  abundance  of  workers  has  in  conse- 
quence been  expected  to  make  their  attack  upon  us  in  the  summer  and 
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autumn,  but  few  have  appeared.    Mr.  Knight  observed  this  in  1806,  and 
supposes  it  to  be  caused  by  a  failure  of  males.^      1  have  since  more  than 
once  made  the  same  observation ;  and  Major  Moor,  as  well  as  myself, 
noticed  it  in  the  year  1615.    What  took  place  here  in  the  following  year 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  it.     Though  the  summer  had  been  very 
wet,  and  one  may  almost  say  winterly,  there  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  I  reside  abundance  of  wasps  at  the  usual  time ;  but  except  on 
some  few  warm  days,  in  which  they  were  very  active,  benumbed  by  the 
cold,  they  were  crawling  about  on  the  floors  of  my  house,  and  seemed 
unable  to  fly.     In  this  vicinity  numbers  make  their  nests  in  the  banks  of 
the  river.     In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable inundation,  after  which  not  a  single  wasp  was  to  be  seen.      The 
continued  wet  that  produces  an  inundation  may  also  destroy  those  nests 
that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waters ;  and  perhaps  this  cause  may  have 
operated  in  those  years  above  alluded  to  in,  which  the  appearance  of  the 
workers  in  the  summer  and  autumn  did  not  correspond  with  the  large 
numbers  of  females  observed  in  the  spring. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  in  the  month  lately  mentioned,  October,  wasps 
seem  to  became  less  savage  and  sanguinary ;  for  even  flies,  of  which  earlier 
in  the  summer  they  are  the  pitiless  destroyers,  may  be  seen  to  enter  their 
nests  with  impunity.  It  is  then,  probably,  that  they  begin  to  be  first 
aflfected  by  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  when  nature  teaches  them  it 
is  useless  longer  to  attend  to  their  young.  They  themselves  all  perish, 
except  a  few  of  the  females,  upon  the  first  attack  of  frost. 

Reaumur,  from  whom  (see  the  sixtli  Memoir  of  his  last  volume)  most  of 
these  observations  are  taken,  put  the  nests  of  wasps  under  ghiss-hives,  and 
succeeded  soeflectually  in  reconciling  these  little  restless  creatures  to  them 
that  they  carried  on  their  various  works  under  his  eye ;  and  if  you  feel 
disposed  to  follow  his  example,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  throw  light 
upon  many  parts  of  their  history,  concerning  which  we  are  now  in  dark- 
ness. 

Having  given  you  some  idea,  imperfect  indeed  firom  the  want  of  mate- 
rials, of  the  societies  of  wasps,  I  must  next  draw  up  for  you  the  best 
account  1  can  of  those  of  the  humble-beet*  These  form  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  wasps  and  the  hive-bees,  collecting  honey  indeed 
and  making  wax,  but  constructing  their  combs  and  cells  without  the  geo- 
metric precision  of  the  latter,  and  of  a  more  rude  and  rustic  kind  of 
architecture ;  and  distinguished  from  both,  though  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  bees,  by  the  extreme  hairiness  of  their  bodies. 

The  population  of  a  humble-bees'  nest  may  be  divided  into  four  orders 
of  individuals :  the  large  females ;  the  small  females  ;  the  males;  and  the 
workers. 

The  large  females,  like  the  female  wasps,  are  the  original  founders  of 
their  republics.  They  are  often  so  large,  that  by  the  side  of  the  small  ones 
or  the  workers,  which  in  every  other  respect  they  exactlv  resemble,  they 
look  like  giants  opposed  to  piemies.  '  They  are  excluded  from  the  pupa 
in  the  autumn ;  and  pair  in  that  season,  with  males  produced  from  the 
eggs  of  the  small  females.  They  pass  the  winter  underground,  and,  as 
appears  from  an  observation  of  M.  P.  Huber,  in  a  particular  apartment, 
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separate  from  the  nest,  and  rendered  warm  by  a  carpeting  of  moss  and 
grass,  hut  without  any  supply  of  food.  Carly  in  the  spring  (for  they  make 
their  first  appearance  as  soon  as  the  catkins  of  the  sallows  and  willows  are 
in  flower),  like  the  female  wasps,  they  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  colony 
without  the  assistance  of  any  neuters,  which  all  perish  before  the  winter. 
In  some  instances,  however,  if  a  conjecture  of  M.  de  la  Billardiere  be 
correct,  these  creatures  have  an  assistant  assigned  to  them.  He  says,  at 
this  season  (the  approach  of  winter)  he  found  in  the  nest  of  Bombms  Syi- 
varum  some  old  females  and  workers,  whose  wings  were  fastened  together 
to  retain  them  in  the  nest  by  hindering  them  from  flying;  these  wings  in 
each  individual  were  fastened  together  at  the  extremity,  by  means  of  some 
very  brown  wax  applied  above  and  below. ^  This  he  conceives  to  be  a  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  other  bees  to  oblige  these  individuals  to  remain  in  the 
nest,  and  take  care  of  the  brood  that  was  next  year  to  renew  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colony.  I  feel,  however,  great  hesitation  in  admitting  this  con- 
jecture, founded  upon  an  insulated  and  perhaps  an  accidental  fact.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  young  females  that  come  forth  in  the  autumn,  and  not 
the  old  ones,  are  the  founders  of  new  colonies,  and  their  instinct  directs 
them  to  fulfil  the  great  laws  of  their  nature  without  such  compulsion  ;  and 
in  the  next,  the  workers  are  never  known  to  survive  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  employment  of  a  large  female,  besides  the  care  of  the  young  brood 
before  described,  and  the  collecting  of  honey  and  pollen,  is  princirally  the 
constructing  of  the  cells  in  which  her  eggs  are  to  be  laid ;  which  M.  P. 
Huber  seems  to  think,  though  they  often  assist  in  it,  the  workers  are  not 
able  to  complete  by  themselves.  So  rapid  is  the  female  in  this  work,  that 
to  make  a  cell,  fill  it  with  pollen,  commit  one  or  two  eggs  to  it,  and  cover 
them  in,  requires  only  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour.  Her  family  at  first 
consists  only  of  workers,  which  are  necessary  to  assist  her  in  her  labours ; 
these  appear  in  May  and  June ;  but  the  males  and  females  are  later,  and 
sometimes  are  not  produced  before  August  and  September.'  As  in  the 
case  of  the  hive-bee,  the  food  of  these  several  individuals  differs  ;  for  the 
grubs  that  will  turn  to  workers  are  fed  with  honey  and  pollen  mixed,  whfle 
those  that  are  destined  to  be  males  and  females  are  supplied  with  pure 
honey. 

The  instinct  of  these  larger  females  does  not  develop  itself  all  at  once  : 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  they  are  first  hatched  in  the  autumn, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  become  mothers,  they  are  no  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  small  queens  (as  we  shall  soon  see  they  are  when  engaged  in  ovipo* 
sition),  and  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  parent  neat — that 
is,  they  collect  honey  and  pollen,  and  mdce  wax ;  but  they  do  not  construct 
cells.  The  building  instinct  seems  as  it  were  in  suspense,  and  does  not 
manifest  itself  till  the  spring ;  when  the  maternal  sentiment  impels  them  at 
the  same  time  to  lay  eggs,  and  to  construct  the  ceUs  in  which  they  are  to 
be  deposited. 

I  have  told  you  above,  that  amongst  the  wasps  a  small  kind  of fimalg  has 
been  discovered :  this  b  the  case  also  amongst  the  humble-bees,  in  whose 
societies  they  are  more  readily  detected  ;  not,  indeed,  by  any  obaenrable 

I  Mimoiru  dm  Mtuhim,  &c  L  55. 

9  P.  Huber,  in  i^tiiii.  TVaiu.  vi.  264. — This  author  says,  however,  in  another 
place  {tbid.  285.),  that  the  male  eggs  are  laid  in  the  sprinfi^,  at  the  same  time  with 
those  that  are  to  produce  workers.  Perhaps  by  the  former  he  means  Um  male 
offspring  of  th«  small  females^  and  by  the  latter  those  ^ the  large? 
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difference  between  them  and  the  workers,  but  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of 
their  instincts : — from  the  other  females  they  are  distinguished  solely  by 
their  diminutive  size.  Like  those  of  the  wasps  and  hive-bees,  these  minor 
queens  produce  only  vntUe  eggs,  which  come  out  in  time  to  fertilise  the 
young  females  that  found  the  vernal  colonies.  M.  P.  Huber  suspects  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  female  bee,  it  is  a  different  kind  of  food  that  develops 
their  ovaries,  and  so  distinguishes  them  from  the  workers.  They  are 
generally  attended  by  a  small  number  of  males,  who  form  their  court. 

M.  Huber,  watching  at  midnight  the  proceedings  of  a  nest  which  he  kept 
under  a  glass,  observed  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  ; 
many  of  these  bees  were  engaged  in  making  a  cell ;  the  queen-mother  of 
the  colony,  as  she  may  be  called,  who  is  always  extremely  jealous  of  her 
pigmy  rivals,  came  and  drove  them  away  from  the  cell ;  —  she  in  her  turn 
was  driven  away  by  the  others,  which  pursued  her,  beating  their  wings  with 
the  utmost  fury,  to  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  The  cell  was  then  constructed, 
and  two  of  them  at  the  same  time  oviposited  in  it.  The  queen  returned 
to  the  charge,  exhibiting  similar  signs  of  anger  ;  and,  chasing  them  away 
again,  put  her  head  into  the  cell,  when,  seizing  the  eggs  that  had  been  laid, 
she  was  observed  to  devour  them  with  great  avidity.  The  same  scene 
was  again  renewed,  with  the  same  issue.  After  this,  one  of  the  small 
females  returned,  and  covered  tlie  empty  cells  with  wax.  When  the 
mother-queen  was  removed,  several  of  the  small  females  contended  for  the 
cell  with  indescribable  rage,  all  endeavouring  to  lay  their  eggs  in  it  at  the 
same  time.    These  small  females  perish  in  the  autumn. 

The  mcdes  are  usually  smaller  than  the  large  females,  and  larger  than  the 
small  ones  and  workers.  They  may  be  known  by  their  longer,  more  fili- 
form, and  slenderer  antennae  ;  by  the  different  shape  and  by  the  beard  of 
their  mandibles.  Their  posterior  tibiae  also  want  the  corbicula  and  pecten 
that  distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  and  their  posterior  plantae 
have  no  auricle.  We  learn  from  Reaumur  that  the  male  numble-bees  are 
not  an  idle  race,  but  work  in  concert  with  the  rest  to  repair  any  damage  or 
derangement  that  may  befal  the  common  habitation.^ 

The  tuorkert,  which  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  queen-mother's  vernal  par- 
turition, assist  her,  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  pupa,  in  her 
various  labours.  To  them  also  is  committed  the  construction  of  the  waxen 
vault  that  covers  and  defends  the  nest.  When  any  individual  larva  has 
spun  its  cocoon  and  assumed  the  pupa,  the  workers  remove  all  the  wax 
from  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  to  its  perfect  state,  which  takes 
place  in  about  five  days,  the  cocoons  are  used  to  hold  honey  or  pollen. 
When  the  bees  discharge  the  honey  into  them  upon  their  return  from  their 
excursions,  they  open  their  mouths  and  contract  their  bodies,  which  occa- 
sions the  honey  to  fall  into  the  reservoir.  Sixty  of  these  honey-pots  are 
occasionally  found  in  a  single  nest,  and  more  than  forty  are  sometimes  filled 

1  It  should  be  here  observed  that,  besides  the  proper  occupants  of  some  humble- 
bees*  nests,  there  are  occasionally  met  with  in  them  individuals  of  another  genus  of 
the  same  fkmily,  so  closely  resembling  them  as  to  be  often  confounded  with  them, 
which,  being  unprovided  with  the  usual  poUinifcrous  organs,  are  supposed  to  be,  in 
their  larva  state,  parasitic  inhabitants  of  the  nest.  This  genus,  wliich  includes  Apis 
ntpettria  F.  &c.,  has  been  named  Apathus  by  Mr.  Kewman,  Pnthyrtu  by  M.  de  Sl 
Fargean,  and  Pseudo-Bombua  by  Mr.  Stephens.  In  like  manner,  the  exotic  genus 
Chryaantheda  is  supposed  to  be' parasitic  on  the  metallic  EugiosMB  {JlisL  of  //tj.  by 
Swainson  and  Shackard,  169.    VVestwood's  Mod.  Clius,  o/Ius.  ii  281.). 

A  ▲ 
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in  a  day.  In  collecting  honey,  humble-bees,  if  they  caiinot  gel  at  that 
tained  m  any  flower  by  its  natural  opening,  will  often  make  an  aperture  at 
the  base  of  the  corolla,  or  even  in  the  calyx,  that  they  may  insert  their 
proboscis  in  the  very  place  where  nature  has  stored  up  her  nectar.^    BL 

>  Hub.  Nowo.  Obten.  ii  875.  Of  the  especial  love  of  humble-bees  for  tlie  nectar 
of  the  Passion-flower  {PoMnflora  aerulea),  and  the  effect  which  it  has  on  them,  the 
following  paragraph  gives  a  graphic  description. 

**  We  regret  extremely  to  annoonce  that  some  honest  hamble-bees  at  our  at- 
qoaintance  have  taken  to  drinking,  and  to  such  excess  that  th^  are  dallj  iamd. 
reeling  and  tumbling  about  the  door  of  their  houses  of  call  —  the  blossoms  of  the 
Passion-flower,  which  flow  over  with  intoxicating  beverage  ;  and  there,  noc  cos- 
tent  with  drinking  like  decent  bees,  they  plunge  their  great  hairy  heads  into  tbs 
beautiful  goblet  that  nature  has  formed  m  such  plants,  thrusting  each  other  aaik, 
or  climbing  over  each  other's  shoulders,  till  the  flowers  bend  beneath  their  weigkt 
After  a  time  they  become  so  stupid  that  it  is  in  vain  to  pull  them  by  the  skirts,  aod 
advise  them  to  go  home,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  m  tippling  :  thej  are  how- 
ever, good-natured  in  their  cups,  and  show  no  resentment  at  being  diatnxhed  ;  m 
the  contrary,  they  cling  to  their  wine  goblet,  and  crawl  back  to  it  as  fiist  as  th<v 
are  pulled  away,  unless,  indeed,  they  fairly  lose  their  legs  and  tumble  down,  in 
which  case  they  lie  sprawling  on  the  ground,  quite  unable  to  get  np  again.* 
{Gardener*i  Ckronide,  1841,  p.  519.)    If  this  account  be  not  overeoloond.  tltumt 

iovial,  reckless  proceedings  of  numble-bees  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  teoiperaa 
labits  of  hive-bees,  which,  to  judge  from  the  interesting  account  Mr.  Waiks  h« 
given  us  of  their  visits  to  his  Passion-flowers  (^EM,  Mag.  i.  625.),  hurried  beck  to 
the  hive  as  soon  as  they  had  imbibed  their  supply  of  nectar  ;  and  certainly  tha 
anecdote  given  below,  from  Huber,  of  the  way  in  which  humble-bees  sufRared  thes- 
selves  to  be  cajoled  out  of  their  honev  by  hive-bees  indicates  such  a  good-natured 
weakness  of  disposition  as  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  combined  with  a  propeoarr 
to  carousing  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  To  speak  seriously,  howew,  it 
would  be  well  worth  ascertaining,  by  exact  observations,  whether  as  gnat  « 
contrast  between  the  temperance  of  humble-bees  and  hive -bees  in  feeding  reaijT 
exists,  as  between  their  easiness  of  temper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  rva 
of  insects  vary  as  much  in  this  last  respect  as  some  races  of  men.  The  diflfercnee  si 
to  irritability  between  the  temper  of  wasps  and  that  of  bees  is  known  to  evvrj  oob 
but  has  never  been  so  happily  hit  off  as  by  Christopher  North,  whose  asiVenal 
genius  adorns  every  subiect,  in  the  description  of  it  which  he  has  put  into  tte 
month  of  the  **  Shepherd,"  in  one  of  the  NoeU$y  and  which  well  deserves  traa- 
acription  here  from  the  pages  <tf  the  voluminous  periodioal  in  which  it  has  la*a 
entombed  these  sixteen  years. 

**  Sh^iherd.  —  O*  a'  God*s  creturs  the  wasp  is  the  only  ane  that^s  eternally  oet  9* 
temper.    There's  nae  sic  thing  as  pleasin*  him.    In  the  grscious  sonshine,  .... 
when  the  bees  sre  at  work  murmurin*  in  their  ganay  flight,  although  no  gasai 
indeed  be  comparable  to  the  filaments  o'  their  woven  wings,  or,  dinging  silertir 
to  the  flowers,  sook,  sookin'  out  the  hiney-dew,  till  their  verra  doups  din  wi*  deUiTi:. 
—  when  a*  the  flees  that  are  ephemeral,  and  weel  contented  wi'  the  licht  and  th« 
heat  o'  ae  single  sun,  keep  dancin*  in  their  burnished  beauty,  up  and  down,  to  aa<S 
fro,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  and  sidewavs,  in  millions  upon  millions^  and  yti 
are  never  joistling  anither,  but  a*  harmonioualy  blended  together  in  amity,  likenaa- 
gination*s  thochts,  —  why,  amid  this  *  general  dance  of  minstrelsy,*  i'n  coia»  i 
shower  o'  infuriated  wasps,  red  het,  as  if  let  out  o'  a  fiery  furnace,  pickin*  qaarrrl« 
wi'  their  ain  shadows  —  then  roun'  and  ronn*  the  hair  o'  vour  head,  bisxin*  a^uatf 
tha  drum  o'  your  ear  till  you  think  they  are  in  at  the  ae  nole  and  out  at  the  ither— 
back  again  uter  makin*  a  circuit,  as  if  they  had  repentit  o*  lettin'  yon  be  vn^usel 
dashin'  against  the  face  o'  you  who  are  wishin'  ill  to  nae  livin'  thinff,  and  ahhon^ 
you  are  engaged  out  to  dinner,  stickin*  a  lang  poishoned  stang  in  just  below  ths 
ee,  that  afore  you  can  rin  hame  frae  the  guden  swells  np  to  a  fearsone  hka;. 
makin'  von  on  that  side  look  like  a  blackamoor,  and  on  the  opposite  whits  ss  d«cb. 
sae  intolerable  is  the  agonv  frae  the  tail  o'  the  yellow  imp  tnat,  accordiag  is  bit 
bulk,  is  stronger  fu  than  the  dragon  o'  the  desert."    (BlackwwxTs  EdMmr^  JM. 
Oct  1826.) 
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Xluber  relates  a  singular  anecdote  of  some  hive-bees  paying  a  visit  to  a  nest 
of  humble-bees  placed  under  a  box  not  far  from  their  hive,  in  order  to  steal 
or  beg  their  honey,  which  places  in  a  strong  light  the  good  temper  of  the 
latter.     This  happened  in  a  time  of  scarcity.    The  hive-bees,  after  pillaging, 
liad  taken  almost  entire  possession  of  the  nest.    Some  humble-bees,  which 
remained  in  spite  of  this  disaster,  went  out  to  collect  provisions ;  and 
liringing  home  the  surplus  after  they  had  supplied  their  own  immediate 
-vvants,  the  hive-bees  followed  them,  and  did  not  quit  them  until  they  had 
obtained  the  fruit  of  their  labours.     They  licked  them,  presented  to  them 
their  proboscis,  surrounded  them,  and  thus  at  last  persuaded  them  to  part 
'with   the  contents  of  their  honey-bags.     The  humble-bees  after  this  flew 
away  to  collect  a  fresh  supply.    The  hive-bees  did  them  no  harm,  and 
never  once  showed  their  stings  ;  —  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  persua- 
sion rather  than  force  that  produced  this  singular  instance  of  self-denial. 
This  remarkable  manoeuvre  was  practised  for  more  than  three  weeks ; 
when  the  wasps  being  attracted  by  the  same  cause,  the  humble-bees  entirely 
forsook  the  nest.^ 

The  workers  are  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community,  but  are 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  numbers  to  be  found  in  a  vespiary  or  a 
bee-hive :  two  or  three  hundred  is  a  large  population  for  a  humble-bees' 
nest,  in  some  species  it  not  being  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  They  may 
more  easily  be  studied  than  either  wasps  or  hive4>ee8,  as  they  seem  not  to 
be  disturbed  or  interrupted  in  their  works  by  the  eye  of  an  observer.^ 

I  am,  &c. 

^  Hob.  Now.  Ob§erv,  iL  S78. 

*  This  acooont  of  the  proceedings  of  hmnble-bees  is  chie^y  taken  from  Beaiunur, 
vi.  Jd^  1.;  and  1^.  P.  Hober  in  LUm,  Tratu.  vi  214. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

SOCIETIES  OP  INSECTS. 

FBurscT  SOCIETIES  —  conHnued^    (the  hiye-bbb.} 

Thb  glory  of  an  all-wise  and  omnipotent  Creator,  you  will  acknowledge, 
is  wonderfully  manifested  by  the  varied  proceedings  of  those  sodal  trilxs 
of  which  I  have  lately  treated  ;  but  it  shines  forth  with  a  brightness  still 
more  intense  in  the  instincts  that  actuate  the  common  hivc^e  (^ApU  mrl' 
iifica  ^),  and  which  I  am  next  to  lay  before  you.  Of  all  the  insect  associa^ 
tions,  there  are  none  that  have  more  excited  the  attention  and  admiratioo 
of  mankind  in  every  age,  or  been  more  universally  interesting,  than  the 
colonies  of  these  little  useful  creatures.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
are  loud  in  their  praise ;  nay,  some  philosophers  were  so  enamoured  of 
them,  that,  as  I  observed  before,  they  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  study  of  their  history.  Whether  the  knowledge  they  acquired 
was  at  all  equivalent  to  the  years  that  were  spent  in  the  attainment  of  it, 
may  be  doubted ;  for,  were  it  so,  it  is  probable  that  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
would  have  given  a  clearer  and  more  consistent  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hive  than  they  have  done.  Indeed,  had  their  discoveries  borne  any 
proportion  to  the  long  tract  of  time  asserted  to  have  been  employed  by 
some  in  the  study  of  these  insects,  they  ought  to  have  rivalled,  and  even 
exceeded,  those  of  the  Heaumurs  and  Uubers  of  our  own  age. 

Numerous,  and  wonderful  for  their  absurdity,  were  the  errors  and 
fables  which  many  of  the  ancients  adopted  and  circulated  with  respect  to 
the  generation  and  propagation'  of  these  busy  insects.  For  instance,  — 
that  they  were  sometimes  produced  from  the  putrid  bodies  of  oxen  and 
lions  ;  the  kings  and  leaders  from  the  brain,  and  the  vulgar  herd  from  the 
flesh ;  — '  a  fable,  derived  probably  from  swarms  of  bees  having  been  ob- 
served, as  in  the  case  of  Samson  *,  to  take  possession  of  the  dried  car- 
casses of  these  animals,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  myriads  of  flies  (for  the 
▼ulgar  do  not  readily  distinguish  dies  from  bees)  often  generated  in  their 
putrescent  fle&h.  They  adopted  another  notion  equally  absurd,  —  that 
these  insects  collect  their  young  progeny  from  the  blossoms  and  foliase  of 
certain  plants.  Amongst  others,  the  Cerinthus,  the  reed,  and  the  olive- 
tree  had  this  virtue  of  generating  infant  bees  attributed  to  them,  s  These 
specimens  of  ancient  credulity  will  suffice. 

But  do  not  think  that  all  the  ancients  imbibed  such  monstrous  opinions. 
Aristotle's  sentiments  seem  to  have  been  much  more  correct,  and  not  very 
wide  of  what  some  of  our  best  modem  apiaribts  have  advanced.    Ac- 

«  A^  •  •  .  I.  K.  «  Judges,  xir.  8. 9, 

t  Sm  Aristot  HiO,  AmmtaL  L  v.  c  22.  ;  Virgil,  Gwrgk.  L  iv.  ;  and  llooflet,  12. 
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cording  to  him,  the  kings  (so  he  denominates  the   queen-bee)  generate 

both  kings  and  workers ;  and  the  latter  the  drones.     This  he  seems  to 

have  learned  from  keepers  of  bees.    The  kings,  says  he,  in  another  place, 

are  the  parents  of  the  bees,  and  the  drones  their  children.    It  is  right,  he 

observes  again,  that  the  kings  (which  by  some  were  called  mothers)  should 

remain  within  the  hive  unfettered  by  any  employment,  because  they  are 

made  for  the  multiplication  of  the  species.^    To  the  same  purpose  Kiem 

of  Lauten  of  the  Palatinate  Apiarian  Society^  and  Wilhelmi  of  the  Lutatian, 

affirm  that  the  queen  lays  the  eggs  which  produce  the  queens  and  workefs ; 

and  the  workers  those  that  produce  the  drones  or  males.'    Aristotle  also 

tells  us  that  some  in  his  time  affirmed  that  the  bees  (the  workers)  were 

the  females,  and  the  drones  the  males :  an  opinion  which  he  combats 

from  an  analogy,  pushed  rather  too  far,  that  nature  would  never  give 

offensive  armour  to  females.'    In  another  place  he  appears  to  think  that 

the  workers  are  hermaphrodites :  —  his  words  are  remarkable,  and  seem  to 

indicate  that  he  was  aware  of  the  sexes  of  plants ;  "  having  in  themselves,** 

aays  he,  "  like  plants,  the  maltf  and  the  female."^ 

Fables  and  absurdities,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  ancients,  nor 
even  to  those  modems  who  lived  before  Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  Reaumur, 
Bonnet,  Schirach,  John  Hunter,  Huber,  and  their  followers,  by  their  ob- 
servations and  discoveries,  had  thrown  so  much  light  upon  this  interesting 
subject.     Even  in  our  own  times,  a  Neapolitan  professor,   Monticelli, 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  father  Tanoya,  that  in  every  hive 
there  arc  three  sorts  of  bees  independent  of  each  other  ;  viz.,  male  and 
female  drones  —  male  and  female,  i  must  not  say  queens — call  them  what 
you  will  —  and  male  and  female  workers  ;  and  that  each  construct  their 
own  cells  I !  I    Enough,  however,  upon  this  subject.     I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  you  the  best  authenticated  &cts  in  the  history  of  these 
animals ;  but  you  must  not  expect  an  account  of  them  complete  in  all  its 
parts ;  for,  much  as  we  know,  Bonnet*s  observation  will  still  hold  good : 
**  The  more  I  am  engaged  in  making  fresh  observations  upon  bees,  the 
more  steadfast  is  my  conviction  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  in  which 
we  can  draw  satisfactory  conclusions  with  respect  to  their  policy.     It  is 
only  by  varying  and  combining  experiments  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  by 
placing  these  industrious  flies  in  circumstances  more  or  less  removed  from 
their  ordinary  state,  that  we  can  hope  to  ascertain  the  right  direction  of 
their  instinct,  and  the  true  principles  of  their  government.*'  ^ 

What  I  have  further  to  say  concerning  these  admirable  creatures  will 
be  principally  taken  from  the  two  authors  who  have  given  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  account  of  them,  Reaumur  and  the  elder  Huber  ; 
though- 1  shall  add  from  other  sources  such  additional  observations  as  may 
serve  better  to  elucidate  their  history. 

The  society  of  a  hive  of  bees,  besides  the  young  brood,  consists  of 
one  female  or  queen ;  several  hundreds  of  males  or  drones ;  and  many 
thousand  workers. 

The  female,  or  queen,  first  demands  our  attention.  Two  sorts  of  females 
have  been  observed  amongst  the  bees,  a  large  one  and  a  smalL    Mr. 

1  Aristot  «U  lupr,  c  21.    De  GeneraL  Animal  L  ill.  c  10.,  where  there  is  some 
carious  reuoning  npon  this  sabject. 
9  Bonnet,  x.  199.  286.  '  IRif.  Animal  I.  v.  c.  22. 

4  JM^  GtmtraL  Animal  1.  iii  c  10.  '  (Ewr.  x.  194. 
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Needham  was  the  firht  thoc  oliscrvcd  the  latter;  and  their  eKiatence,  M. 
P.  Huber  tclU  iis,  hun  bevn  coiifiniK^i.!  by  several  ol>Bervaticins  of  his  fiither. 
The^  ,-ire  bred  in  cetlit  ns  large  as  those  of  the  common  queens,  from 
which  they  iliffer  only  in  sii«.  Though  they  have  ovaries,  they  have 
never  been  observed  to  lay  ^gs.'  Having  never  seRn  one  of  these,  for 
they  are  of  very  rare  occurrenoe,  my  deacnption  must  be  confined  to  the 
n  female,  the  genuine  monnrcli  of  the  hive.' 

>  Bonnet,  z.  P.  Duber  in  Lan.  IVmw.  vi.  283,  Reaumnr  (v.  S73.)  obsarvw 
that  eoitie  queena  sio  niuth  larger  thui  others  i  bat  be  attribules  Cbis  differaaca 
of  theirsize  to  the  itateof  Ibe  oggs  in  their  bottj. 

'  As  BVBiy  nader  is  not  awire  <rf  tbe  difierences  of  form,  &c.,  that  dietingnijih 
the  females,  males,  and  woilKra  from  eai:b  othsr  {1  bava  seen  Ibe  male  mistaken  for 
■  distinct  species,  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  ai  Apii  lagopoda  L.),  1  eball  bere  subjoin 
a  dBacrijition  of  Bach. 

i.  Th?  Iiuh/  of  the  Fimo}t  bra  is  coasideraUv  longer  (ban  that  of  eilher  tba 
drone  or  ilio  worker.    Tbe  prevailing  colour  in  a!l  three  is  tbo  same,  black  or 
black-brown;  liut  with  respect  to  the  femile  thi.<  ili'      i:< :  sppeor  to  be  invariably 
tbe  case:  for  —  not  to  iniiit  upon  Virgil's  royal  bf-  _■  ■  r.    ii. .  with  mddy  or  golden 
spots  and   fi'nles,  where  alloivnncp  mu*!  be  m.i:!.-  fur   |.  ■    ■    lieence— Reaomnr 
afflrmB,  aAer  ili-cribin^  ?■>■■■■■  .i •«■..-.,... ...j  ^i  colour  in    ii;;.!.  i:i.  individoals  of  thi« 

■ex,  that  a  i(iii.rii  iniiv  nin  '.  :.  both  from  iIh'  workers  and  moles, 

by  the(i.;,nir  i)f  iicr  In-:  .  be  restrict&l  to  (be  colonr  of  soma 

parts  of  lii:r  l.ii.ly.  it  I-.  ■    ■  ■  wiil  mit  ajiply  to  all  generally  (anless,  as  I 

Bnspect  may  be  \.\\-i  un^'.  i'  icrm  boily  liu  means  the  abdomen),  for,  in  all  that 

I  have  bad  an  "jiportuiu!.;  ■,■.  examining,  tbe  (irevailing  colour,  as  1  have  stated  it, 

The  hrad  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  norken ;  bnt  the  timgvt  is  shorter  and 
nuifi'  aleiuiiT,  iritb  Elraightcr  maxilio!.  The  mandiUei  are  forficate,  and  do  not  jut 
mil  like  (heirs  into  a  prominent  ungle ;  tbey  are  of  the  colonr  of  pitch  with  a  red 
tinge,  .iml  lemitnata  in  tWD  teetli,  the  exterior  beinp  :n  uii..  and  the  interior  blnnt 
or  truncated.     The  fairnia  or  upper  lip  is  fulvous ;  and  ;  are  piceons. 

la  (be  tnait,  (ho  te^Btenrscalca  Ihat  defend  l]ip  I- 1  are  rufo-piceona. 

The  winjw  reach  only  to  the  tip  otthe  Ibjrd  abiU'Hn'  ?((;meiit.  The  tarn  and  the 
apex  of  tbe  tibia  are  nifc-fulvous.  The  pmterinr  ti.  i .  ])iaiio  iiLove,  and  covered 
with  short  adpiessed  hairs,  having  ncitber  the  < "  ' '  ("T  marginal  fringe  of 
•  liJiirs  lor  cnrrj'ing  ths  masses  of  pollen)  nor  Ibe  ptclat ;  and  the  posterior  pirate 

Thu  ahdomtn  a  con^dstably  lodger  than  tbe  hi'nd  and  trunk  taken  together,  re- 
CE>diTig  from  IIjc  inink,  elnngatn-conicsl,  and  ratliiT  sharp  at  the  anna.  Tbe  dcrtal 
segmi^ntr4  arc  fulvous  at  tlie  tip:  covetid  with  very  ^ort,  pallid,  and,  in  certain 

llEhts,  shiiiiiii^  -I   I  ; ;  the  firat  segment  being  verv  short,  and  covered 

with  longer  li.ii  ,  scymenta,  except  the  anai.  which  is  black,  are  ful- 

vescont  or  ruin  cnvered  with  soft  longer  hairs.      The  mjimi  of  the 

^jtMii  fcomiii  ■!.  is  curved. 

iL  TaeMiik  i  .■■  .:  ii.  !■  .  ;■  (imie  tba  ri^veree  of  his  royal  panunonr;  bis  body 
being  (hick,  short,  and  clumsy,  .ind  very  obtuse  at  each  extremity,  f  It  is  covered 
also,  as  to  the  had  and  tnatiC,  with  dense  hairs. 

The  head  is  depressed  and  orbicular.  The  lowpus  is  shorter  and  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  (emale;  and  the  mrauSbla,  thoufjh  nearly  of  tiie  same  shape,  are 
limaller.  Tbe  tya  aiB  Tery  large,  meeting  at  the  bac^  part  of  bead.  In  the 
apace  between  them  are  placed  the  atUesita  and  tttmmata.    The  former  cooaiat  of 

*  Keaumnr,  v,  STfi. 

t  Virgil  si^cma  to  have  reganled  the  drone  as  one  of  the  sorts  of  kiagB  or  leaders 
of  tbe  bees,  xhen  he  says,  speaking  of  the  latter, 

" llle  horridu-  alter 

Deaidii,  iMamque  trabous  ingloiius  alvum." 

Gtorgic.  i»,  L  88. 
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There  are  two  descriptions  of  males  —  one  not  bigger  than  the  workers, 
supposed  to  be  produced  from  a  male  egg  laid  in  a  worker's  cell.  The 
common  males  are  much  larger,  and  will  counterpoise  two  workers. 

I  have  before  observed  to  you  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  workers,  the 
wax-makers  and  nurses.^  They  ma^  also  be  further  divided  into  fertile 
and  sterile  ^  :  for  some  of  them,  which  in  their  infancy  are  supposed  to 
have  partaken  of  some  portion  of  the  royal  jelly,  lay  male  eggs.  There 
is  found  in  some  hives,  according  to  Huber,  a  kind  of  bees,  which,  from 
haying  less  down  upon  the  head  and  thorax,  appear  blacker  than  the 
others,  by  whom  they  are  always  expelled  from  the  hive,  and  often  killed. 
Perfect  ovaries,  upon  dissection,  were  discovered  in  these  bees,  though 
not  furnished  with  eggs.  This  discovery  induced  Mile.  Jurine,  the  lady 
who  dissected  them,  to  examine  the  common  workers  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  she  found  in  all  that  she  examined,  what  had  escaped  Swammerdam, 
perfect  though  sterile  ovaries.*  It  is  worth  inquiry,  though  M.  Huber 
gives  no  hint  of  this  kind,  whether  these  were  not  in  fact  superannuated 
bees,  that  could  no  longer  take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  hive.  Thorley 
remarks,  which  confirms  this  idea,  that  if  you  closely  observe  a  hive  of 
bees  in  July,  you  may  perceive  many  amongst  them  of  a  dark  colour,  with 

Iborteen  joints,  inclading  the  radtde,  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  rery  short,  and  not 
easily  distinguished. 

Tlie  trunk  U  large.  The  wingt  are  longer  than  the  body.  The  legt  are  short  and 
slender.  The  posterior  Hbite  are  lon^,  club-shaped,  and  covered  with  inconspicuous 
hairs.  The  posterior  planta:  are  farmshed  underneath  with  thick-set  seopulte,  which 
they  use  to  brush  their  bodies. 

The  claw  joints  are  fhlveseent. 

llie  abdomen  is  cordate,  very  short,  being  scarcely  so  long  as  the  head  and  trunk 
together,  consisting  of  seven  segments,  which  are  fulvous  at  their  apex.  The  first 
fl^^ent  is  longer  than  any  of  the  succeeding  ones,  and  covered  above  with  rather 
long  hairs.  The  second  and  third  dorsal  segments  are  apparently  naked;  but, 
under  a  triple  lens,  in  a  certain  light,  some  adpressed  hairs  may  be  perceived ;  — the 
imnaining  ones  are  hairy,  the  three  last  being  inflexed.  The  ventral  segments  are 
reiy  narrow,  hairy,  and  ftilvons. 

in.  The  body  of  the  Workert  is  oblong. 

The  head  triangular.  The  mandibles  are  prominent,  so  as  to  terminate  the  head 
in  an  angle,  toothless,  and  forcipate.  The  tongue  and  maxUhs  are  long  and  incurved ; 
the  labrum  and  antenna  black. 

In  the  trunk  the  tegulm  are  black.  The  wimgt  extend  only  to  the  apex  of  the 
fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The  legs  are  all  black,  with  the  digits  only  rather 
piceous.  The  posterior  tibia  are  naked  above,  exteriorly  longitudinally  concave, 
and  interiorly  longitudinally  convex ;  furnished  with  lateral  and  recumbent  hairs 
to  form  the  eorbiculof  and  armed  at  the  end  with  the  pecten.  l*he  upper  surface  of 
the  posterior  planta  resembles  that  of  the  tibia;  underneath  they  are  nimished  with 
a  seopula  or  brush  of  stiff  hairs  set  in  rows :  at  the  base  they  are  armed  with  stiff 
bristles,  and  exteriorlv  with  an  acute  appendage  or  auricle. 

The  abdomen  is  a  little  longer  than  the  heud  and  trunk  together ;  oblong,  and 
rather  heart-shaped :  a  transverse  section  of  it  is  triangular.  It  is  covered  with 
longish,  flavo-pallid  hairs:  the  first  segment  is  Ihort  with  longer  hairs;  the  base 
of  the  three  intermediate  segments  is  covered,  and  as  it  were  banded,  with  pale 
hiurs.  The  apex  of  the  three  intermediate  ventral  segments  is  rather  fulvescent, 
and  their  base  is  distinguished  on  each  side  by  a  trapesiform  woje  pocket  covered  by 
a  thin  membrane.    The  sting  or  rather  vagina  of  the  tpieutOf  is  straight. 

1  See  p.  275. 

s  In  hives  where  a  queen  laying  male  eggs  has  been  killed,  the  workers  con- 
tfaine  to  make  only  male  cells,  though  supplied  with  a  fertile  queen,  and  the 
ftrtile  workers  lay  eggs  in  them.    Schiraehf  258. 

«  Huber,  ii  42& 
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wings  rent  and  torn  ;  but  that  in  September  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
seen.^  Huber  does  not  say  whether  the  wings  of  the  bees  in  question 
were  lacerated  ;  but  in  superannuated  insects  the  hair  is  often  rubbed  off 
the  body,  which  gives  them  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  more  recent  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species.  Should  this  conjecture  turn  out  true,  their 
banishment  and  destruction  of  the  seniors  of  the  hive  would  certainly  doc 
show  our  little  creatures  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view.  Yet  it  seens 
the  law  of  their  nature  to  rid  their  community  of  all  supernumerary  and 
useless  members,  as  is  evident  from  their  destruction  of  the  drones  after 
their  work  is  done. 

It  is  not  oflen  that  insects  have  been  weighed ;  but  Reaumur's  curiosity 
was  excited  to  know  the  weight  of  bees ;  and  he  found  that  336  weighed 
an  ounce,  and  5376  a  pound.  According  to  John  Hunter,  an  ale-house 
pint  contains  2160  workers. 

I  have  described  to  vou  the  persons  of  the  different  individuals  that 
compose  the  society  of  the  bee-hive  more  m  detail  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  judg* 
ment  upon  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  their  history,  which  if 
supported  by  evidence  that  seems  almost  incontrovertible.     The  fact  to 
which  I  allude  is  this  —  that  if  the  bees  are  deprived  of  their  queen,  and 
are  supplied  with  comb  containing  young  worker  brood  only,  they  will 
select  one  or  more  to  be  educated  as  queens  ;  which,  by  having  a  royal 
cell  erected  for  their  habitation,  and  being  fed  with  royal  jelly  for  not  more 
than  two  days,  when  they  emerge  from  the  pupa  state  (though,  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  cells  which  they  originally  inhabited,  they  would  have 
turnevl  out  workers)  will  come  forth  complete  queens,  with  their  fom, 
instincts,  and  powers  of  generation  entirely  different.     In  order  to  produce 
this  effect,  the  grub  must  not  be  more  than  three  days  old  ;  and  this  is 
the  age  at  which,  according  to  Schirach  (the  first  apiarist  who  called  the 
public  attention  to  this  miracle  of  nature),  the  bees  usually  elect  tlie  lame 
to  be  royally  educated  ;  though  it  appears  from  Huberts  observations,  that 
a  larva  two  days  or  even  twenty-four  hours  old  will  do.*     Having  chosen 
a  crub,  they  remove  the  inhabitants  and  their  food  from  two  of  the 
cells   which  join  that  in  which  it  resides;  they   next  take   down  the 
partitions  which  separate  these  three  cells;   and,   leaving  the   bottoms 
untoucheil,  raise  round  the  selected  worm  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  folk>«s 
the  horizontal  direction  of  the  other  cells :  but  since  at  the  close  of  the 
third  day  of  its  life  its  habitation  must  assume  a  different  form  and  direc- 
tion, they  gnaw  away  the  cells  below  it,  and  sacrifice  without  pity  the 
grubs  they  contain,  using  the  wax  of  which  they  were  formed  to  construct 
a  new  pyramidal  tul^  which  they  join  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal 
one,  the  diameter  of  the  former  diminishing  insensibly  from  its  base  to  its 
mouth.     During  the  two  da}-s  which  the  grub  inhabits  this  cell,  like  the 
common  ro\*al  cells  now  become  vertical ',  a  bee  may  always  be  observed 
with  its  h<»id  plungeii  into  it  ;  and  when  one  quits  it  another  takes  its 
place.    These  bees  keep  lengthening  the  cell  as  the  worm  grows  oUer, 
and  duly  supply  it  with  food,  which  they  place  before  its   mouth,  aod 

t  ThorWr  On  Bms,  179.  •  Haber.  i  137. 

>  R<aainur,  who  wm,  how«rer,  anarqu^ted  with  this  extraonlinarr  fact,  kM 
fifarad  OM  of  thMS  celljL  T.  t  3;^/ ^  A. 
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round  its  body.  The  animal,  which  can  only  move  in  a  spiral  direction, 
keeps  incessantly  turning  to  take  the  jelly  deposited  before  it ;  and  thus 
slowly  working  downwards,  arrives  insensibly  near  the  orifice  of  the  cell, 
just  at  the  time  that  it  is  ready  to  assume  the  pupa ;  when,  as  before  de- 
scribed, the  workers  shut  up  its  cradle  with  an  appropriate  covering.^ 

When  you  have  read  this  account,  I  fear,  with  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  you  will  not  be  very  ready  to  believe  it ;  at  least  you  will  call 
upon  roe  to  bring  forth  my  "  strong  reasons  "  in  support  of  it.  What  I  — ► 
you  will  exclaim  — can  a  larger  and  warmer  house  (for  the  royal  cells  are 
affirmed  to  enjoy  a  higher  temperature  than  those  of  the  other  bees  ^), 
a  different  and  more  pungent  kind  of  food,  and  a  vertical  instead  of  a 
horizontal  posture,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  bee  a  differently  shaped  tongue 
and  mandibles ;  render  the  surface  of  its  posterior  tibiae  flat  instead  of 
concave ;  deprive  them  of  the  fringe  of  hairs  that  forms  the  basket  for 
carrying  the  masses  of  pollen  ;  of  the  auricle  and  pecten  which  enable  the 
workers  to  use  these  tibiae  as  pincers  ' ;  of  the  brush  that  lines  the  inside 
of  their  plants  ?  Can  they  lengthen  its  abdomen ;  alter  its  colour  and 
clothing  ;  give  a  curve  to  its  sting ;  deprive  it  of  its  wax- pockets,  and  of 
the  vessels  for  secreting  that  substance ;  and  render  its  ovaries  more  con- 
spicuous, and  capable  of  yielding  female  as  well  as  male  eggs  ?  Can,  in 
the  next  place,  the  seemingly  trivial  circumstances  just  enumerated  alto- 
gether alter  the  instinct  of  these  creatures  ?  Can  they  give  to  one  de- 
scription of  animals  address  and  industry  ;  and  to  the  other  astonishing 
fecundity  9  Can  we  conceive  them  to  change  the  very  passions,  tempers, 
and  manners  ?  That  the  very  same  fcetus,  if  fed  with  more  pungent  food, 
in  a  higher  temperature  and  in  a  vertical  position,  shall  become  a  female, 
destined  to  enjoy  love,  to  burn  with  jealousy  and  anger,  to  be  incited  to 
vengeance,  and  to  pass  her  time  without  labour  —  that  this  very  same 
foetus,  if  fed  with  more  simple  food,  in  a  lower  temperature,  in  a  more 
confined  and  horizontal  habitation,  shall  come  forth  a  worker  zealous  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  a  defender  of  the  public  rights,  enjoying  an 
immunity  from  the  stimulus  of  sexual  appetite  and  the  pains  of  parturition 
—  laborious,  industrious,  patient,  ingenious,  skilful — incessantly  engaged 
in  the  nurture  of  the  young  ;  in  collecting  honey  and  pollen  ;  in  elaborat- 
ing wax ;  in  constructing  cells,  and  the  like ! — paying  the  most  respectful 
and  assiduous  attention  to  objects  which,  had  its  ovaries  been  developed, 
it  would  have  hated,  and  pursued  with  the  most  vindictive  fury  till  it  had 
destroyed  them  t  Further,  that  these  factitious  queens  (I  mean  those  that 
the  bees  elect  firom  amongst  worker  brood,  and  educate  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  lost  one  in  the  manner  just  described)  shall  differ  remarkably 
from  the  natural  queens  (or  those  that  have  been  wholly  educated  in  a 
royal  cell),  in  being  altogether  route.^  All  this,  you  will  think  at  first 
atght  so  improbable,  and  next  to  impossible,  that  you  will  require  the 
strongest  and  most  irrefragable  evidence  before  you  will  believe  it. 

In  spite  of  all  these  powerful  probabilities  to  tne  contrary*  this  astonish- 
ing  and  seemingly  incredible  fact  rests  upon  strong  foundations,  and  is 
established  by  experiments  made  at  different  times,  by  different  persons  of 
the  highest  credit*  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  who  brought 
it  before  the  public  (as  I  lately  observed)  was  M.  Schirach*  secretary 

1  Compare  Bonnet*  x.  156.  with  Haber,  i  134.  *  Schirach,  69. 

«  Hub^r,  t  4./.  4—6.  «  Huber,  i.  292. 
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of  an  Apiarian  Society  established  at  Little  Bautzen  in  Upper 
He  observed  that  bees,  when  shut  up  with  a  portion  of  comb  containing 
only  worker  brood,  would  soon  erect  royal  cells,  and  thus  obtain  queens: 
—  the  experiment  was  fre<)uently  repeated,  and  the  result  was  almost  nni- 
formly  the  same.  In  one  instance  he  tried  it  with  a  single  cell,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded.^ This  curious  fact  was  communicated  to  the  celebrated  Soonec, 
who,  though  he  hesitated  long  before  he  admitted  it,  was  at  length  fully 
convinced.  M.  Wilhelmi  (Schirach's  brother-in-law),  though  at  first  be 
accounted  for  the  fact  upon  other  principles,  and  objected  stronj^y  to  the 
doctrine  in  question,  induced  by  the  powerful  evidence  in  favour  <»€  iu  at 
last  gave  up  his  former  opinion,  and  embraced  it.  And,  to  mention  do 
more,  the  great  Aristomachus  of  modern  times,  M.  Huber,  by  experimeots 
repeated  for  ten  years,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Schirach's  po- 
sition.' 

The  fact  in  question,  though  the  public  attention  was  first  called  to  k 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  had  indeed  been  practically  known  long  before  he 
wrote.    M.  Voeel,  in  a  letter  to  Wilhelmi,  asserts  that  numerous  ezp^ 
riments  confirmmg  this  extraordinary  fact  had  been  made  by  more  than  a 
hundred  different  persons,  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  hundred   years ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  known  old  cultivators  of  bees  who  had  unanimously 
declared  to  him,  that,  when  proper  precautions  were  taken,  in  a  practice 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  experiment  had  never  failed.'    Signer  Monti- 
celli,  the  Neapolitan  professor  before   mentioned,  informs  us  that    the 
Greeks  and  Turks  of  the  Ionian  Islands  know  how  to  make   artificial 
swarms  ;  and  that  the  art  of  producing  queens  at  will  has  been  practised 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  Sicilian  island  called  Favignana,  from   very 
remote  antiquity ;  and  he  even  brings  areuments  to  prove  that  it  was  do 
secret  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  \  &ou^h,  had  the  practice  been  covamoo, 
it  would  surely  have  been  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny. 

Bonner,  a  British  apiarist,  asserts  that  he  has  had  successful  recourse 
to  the  Lu8atian  expenment  ^ ;  and  Mr.  Payne  of  Shipdam  in  Norfolk  (who 
for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  bees,  and  has  paid  par> 
ticular  attention  to  their  proceedings)  relates  that  be  well  remembers  that 
the  bees  of  one  of  his  hives,  which  he  discovered  had  lost  their  queent  were 
engaged  in  erecting  some  royal  cells  upon  the  ruins  of  some  o{  the  com- 
mon ones.  He  also  informs  me  that  be  has  found  Huber's  statements*  ai 
far  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  them,  perfectly  accurate.* 

As  I  think  you  will  allow  that  the  evidence  just  detailed  to  you  is 

^  Bonnet,  z. 

*  Huber,  i.  132.  '  Schjracb,  121. 

«  Huber,  iL  458.  *  Bonner  On  Btf,  56. 

0  The  same  gentleman  sabseqnently  seat  me  the  following  memoranda:  — 

July  10.  1820.  A  late  second  swarm  was  hived  into  a  box  constructed  so  that 
each  comb  coald  be  taken  out  and  examined  separately.  On  the  7th  of  Aagnst  the 
qneen  was  removed,  and  each  comb  taken  out  and  closely  examined ;  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance  of  any  royal  cells,  bnt  much  brood  and  eggs  in  the  common 
ones.  On  the  14th,  three  royal  cells  were  observed  nearly  finished,  with  a  large 
grub  each.  On  Uie  16th,  the  three  cells  were  sealed.  On  the  18th  and  2l8t,  they 
remained  in  the  same  state.  On  the  22d,  two  queens  were  found  hatched ;  one  was 
remored,  and  the  other  left  with  the  stock,  the  remaining  roval  cell  being  sttU  closed 
On  the  morning  of  the  2dd,  a  dead  queen  was  thrown  out  of  the  hive ;  upon  which 
examination  being  made,  the  royal  cell  left  closed  on  the  22d  was  found  open,  sad 
a  living  queen  in  the  stock,  whicb  was  allowed  to  remain. 
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abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  £ict  in  question,  we  will  now  see 
"vrfaether  any  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  for  such  changes  being  pro- 
duced by  such  causes.  ^  It  does  not  appear  to  me  improbable/'  says 
Sonnet,  **  that  a  certain  kind  of  nutriment,  and  in  more  than  usual  abun- 
dance, may  cause  a  development  in  the  grubs  of  bees  of  organs  which  would 
never  be  developed  without  it.  I  can  readily  conceive,  also,  that  a  habita- 
tion considerably  more  spacious,  and  differently  placed,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  complete  development  of  organs  which  the  new  nutriment 
may  cause  to  grow  in  all  directions.**  ^  And  again,  with  respect  to  the 
'wings  of  the  queen-bee,  which  do  not  exceed  those  of  the  workers  in 
length,  he  thinks  that  this  may  arise  firom  their  being  of  a  substance  too  stiff* 
to  admit  of  their  extension.  Those  parts  and  points  that  were  in  a  state 
to  3rield  most  easily  to  the  action  which  this  kmd  of  nutriment  produced 
vould  be  most  prominent ;  and  the  vertical  position  of  the  grub  and  pupa, 
since  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  may  probably  assist  this  action,  and 
render  the  parts  of  the  animal  more  capable  of  such  extension  than  if  it 
continued  in  a  horizontal  position. 

We  know,  with  respect  to  the  human  species  and  the  larger  animals,  that 
numerous  differences,  both  as  to  the  form  and  relative  proportion  of  parts^ 
occur  continually.  The  cause  of  these  differences  we  cannot  always  as- 
certiun ;  yet  in  many  instances  they  may  either  be  derived  from  the  nutri- 
ment which  the  embryo  receives  in  the  womb,  or  from  the  greater  or  less 
dimensions  or  higher  or  lower  temperature  of  that  oi^gan — a  case  that 
analogically  woula  not  be  very  wide  of  that  of  the  grub  or  embryo  of  a 
bee  enclosed  in  a  cell.  Some  of  the  diff*erences  in  man  I  now  allude  to 
may  often  be  caused  bv  a  particular  diet  in  childhood  ;  a  waimer  or  a  colder, 
a  looser  or  a  tighter  dress,  or  the  like.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Egvptians, 
who  went  bare  headed,  had  their  skulls  remarkably  thick ;  while  tne  Per- 
sians, who  covered  the  head  with  a  turban  or  mitre,  were  distinguished  by 
the  tenuity  of  theirs.  Again  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  are  oflen 
remarkable  for  peculiarities  of  form,  which  ore  evidently  produced  by  local 
circumstances. 

The  following  reasoning  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  development  or 
non-development,  according  to  their  food  and  habitation,  of  the  ovaries 
of  these  insects.  An  infant  tightly  swathed*  as  was  formerly  the  custom, 
in  swaddling  bands,  without  being  allowed  the  free  play  of  its  little  limbs, 
fed  with  unwholesome  food,  or  uncherished  by  genial  warmth,  may  from 
these  circumstances  have  so  imperfect  a  development  of  its  organs  as  to 
be  in  consequence  devoted  to  sterility.  When  a  cow  brings  forth  two 
calves,  and  one  of  them  is  a  female,  it  is  always  barren,  and  partakes  in 
part  of  the  characters  of  the  other  sex.'  In  this  instance,  the  space  and 
food  that  in  ordinary  cases  are  appropriated  to  one,  are  divided  between 
two ;  so  that  a  more  contracted  dwelling  and  a  smaller  share  of  nutriment 
seem  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  ovaries. 

The  following  observations,  mostly  taken  from  an  essay  of  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  John  Hunter,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  since 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, will  not  be  here  misplaced.  In  animals  just  bom  or  very  young,  there 
are  no  peculiarities  of  sh^e,  exclusive  of  the  primary  distinctions,  by 

1  Haber,  ii  445. 

*  See  J.  Hunter's  Treatise  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  (Eeonomif, 
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which  one  sex  may  be  known  from  the  other.  Thus  secondary  distinc- 
tive characters,  such  as  the  beard  in  men,  and  the  breasts  in  women,  are 
produced  at  a  certain  period  of  life  ;  and  these  secondary  characters,  in 
some  instances,  are  changed  for  those  of  the  other  sex  ;  which  does  ool 
arise  from  any  action  at  the  first  formation,  but  takes  place  when  the  great 
command,  '^  increase  and  multiply,"  ceases  to  operate.  Thus  women  in 
advanced  life  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  beards ;  and,  after  they  have 
done  laying,  hen-birds  occasionally  assume  the  plumage  of  the  cock  ;  this 
has  been  observed  more  than  once  by  omithologistSt  more  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  pheasant  and  the  f>ea-hen.'  For  females  to  assume  the 
secondary  characters  of  males,  seems  certainly  a  more  violent  changet  than 
for  a  worker  bee,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sterile  female,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  process,  to  assume  the  secondary  characters  of  a  fertile 
female. 

With  respect  to  the  variations  of  instinct  and  character  which  result  horn 
the  different  modes  of  training  the  young  bees  that  we  are  now  considering, 
it  would  not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  causes  at  first  sight  equally 
inadequate  have  produced  effects  fully  as  important  on  the  habits,  tempers, 
and  characters  of  men  and  other  animals  ;  but  as  these  will  readily  occur 
to  you,  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  upon  them. 

Did  we  know  the  causes  of  the  various  deviations,  as  to  form  and  the 
like,  observable  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  could  apply  them,  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  these  deviations  at  our  pleasure.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  bees  do.  Their  instinct  teaches  them  that  a  certain  kind  of  food, 
supplied  to  a  grub  inhabiting  a  certain  dwelling,  in  a  certain  position,  will 
produce  certain  effects  upon  it,  rendering  it  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  fitted  to  answer  their  peculiar 
wants. 

I  trust  that  these  arguments  and  probabilities  will  in  some  degree  reconcile 
you  to  what  at  first  sight  seems  so  extraordinary  and  extravagant  a  doc* 
trine.  If  not  yet  fully  satisfied,  I  can  only  recommend  your  having  re* 
course  to  experiments  yourself.  Leaving  you,  therefore,  to  this  best  mode 
of  proof,  I  shall  proceed  to  another  part  of  my  history :  —  but  first  I  must 
mention  an  experiment  of  Reaumur's,  which  seems  to  come  well  in  here. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  expectation  of  a  queen  was  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  the  instinct  and  industry  of  the  worker  bees,  he  placed  in  a  glazed 
hive  some  royal  cells  containing  both  grubs  and  pupse,  and  then  introduced 
about  1000  or  1500  workers  and  some  drones.  These  workers,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  their  queen,  at  first  destroyed  some  of  the  grubs  in 
these  cells  ;  but  they  clustered  around  two  that  were  covered  in,  as  if  to 
impart  warmth  to  the  pupae  they  contained  ;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
began  to  work  upon  the  portions  of  comb  with  which  he  had  supplied 
them,  in  order  to  fix  and  lengthen  them.  For  two  or  three  days  the  work 
went  on  very  leisurely,  but  afterwards  their  labours  assumed  their  usual 
character  of  indefatigable  industry.'  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  when 
a  hive  loses  its  sovereign,  to  supply  the  bees  with  an  object  that  will  interest 
them,  and  keep  their  works  in  progress. 

There  are  a  few  other  facts  with  respect  to  the  iarvs  and  pupse  of  the 


1  PkUof.  TroHM.  1792,  viii.  167.    Hnnter  On  eertaU  Parti  of  tMe  Animal  <Eeo» 
aomjr,  p.  65.    Latham,  Synopt^  u,  672.  t  60. 
*  Beanm.  v.  27L 
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bees,  which,  before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  them  in  their  perfect  form, 
I  shall  now  detail  to  you.  Sixteen  days  is  the  time  assigned  to  a  queen 
for  her  existence  in  her  preparatory  states,  before  she  is  ready  to  emerge 
from  her  cell.  Three  she  remains  in  the  egg  ;  when  hatched  she  continues 
feeding  five  more ;  when  covered  in  she  begins  to  spin  her  cocoon,  which 
occupies  another  day  ;  as  if  exhausted  by  this  labour,  she  now  remains  per- 
fectly still  for  two  days  and  sixteen  hours  ;  and  then  assumes  the  pupa, 
in  which  state  she  remains  exactly  four  days  and  eight  hours  —  making  in 
all  the  period  I  have  just  named.  A  longer  time,  by  four  days,  is  required . 
to  bring  the  workert  to  perfection ;  their  preparatory  states  occupying 
twenty  days,  and  those  of  the  male  even  twenty-four.  The  former  con- 
suoies  half  a  day  more  than  the  queen  in  spinning  its  cocoon,  —  a  circum- 
stance most  probably  occasioned  by  a  singular  difference  in  the  structure 
and  dimensions  of  this  envelop,  which  I  shall  explain  to  you  presently. 
Thus  you  see  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  change  the  form  and 
functions  of  a  bee  accelerate  its  appearance  as  a  perfect  insect ;  and  that 
by  choosing  a  grub  three  days  old,  when  the  bees  want  a  queen,  they  ac« 
tually  gain  six  days  ;  for  in  this  case  she  is  ready  to  come  forth  in  ten  days* 
Instead  of  sixteen,  which  would  be  required  was  a  recently  laid  egg  fixe4 
upon.^ 

The  larvae  of  bees,  though  without  feet,  are  not  altogether  without 
motion.  They  advance  from  their  first  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell, 
as  I  before  hinted,  in  a  spiral  direction.  This  movement,  for  the  first  three 
days,  is  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  after  this  it  is  more 
easily  discerned.  The  animal  now  makes  two  entire  revolutions  in  about 
an  hour  and  three  quarters ;  and  when  the  period  of  its  metamorphosis 
arrives,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  two  lines  from  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  Its 
attitude,  which  is  always  the  same,  is  a  strong  curve.'  This  occasions  the 
inhabitants  of  a  horizontal  cell  to  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  that  of  a  vertical  one  to  be  parallel  with  it. 

A  most  remarkable  difference,  as  I  lately  observed,  takes  place  in  spin- 
ning their  cocoons,  —  the  grubs  of  workers  and  drones  spinning  complete 
cocoons,  while  those  that  are  spun  by  the  females  are  incomplete,  or  open 
at  the  lower  end,  and  covering  only  the  head  and  trunk  and  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen.  This  variation  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  cells :  for  if  a  female  larva  be  placed  in  a  worker's  cell, 
it  will  spin  a  complete  cocoon  ;  and,  vice  vena,  if  a  worker  larva  be  placed 
in  a  royal  cell,  its  cocoon  will  be  incomplete.'  No  provision  of  the  Great 
Author  of  nature  is  in  vain.  In  the  present  instance,  the  fact  which  we 
are  considering  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bees ;  for,  were  the  females 
wholly  covered  by  the  thick  texture  of  a  cocoon,  their  destruction  by  their 
rival  competitors  for  the  throne  could  not  so  readily  be  accomplished ; 
they  either  would  not  be  able  to  reach  them  with  their  stings,  or  the 
stings  might  be  detained  by  their  barbs  in  the  meshes  of  the  cocoon,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  disengage  them.  On  the  use  of  this  in- 
stinctive and  murderous  hatred  of  their  rivals  I  shall  soon  enlarge. 

1  Haber,  i  215.  Schirach  asserts,  that  in  cold  weather  the  disclosare  of  the- 
imago  tiUces  place  two  days  later  than  in  warm ;  and  Kiem,  that  in  a  bad  season 
the  eggs  will  remain  in  the  cells  many  months  without  hatching.  (Schirach,  79. 
241.) 

^  Schirach,  t.  3. 1 10.  s  Huber,  i.  224. 
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When  our  young  prisoners  are  ready  to  emerge,  they  do  not,  like  the 
ants,  require  the  assistance  of  the  workers,  but  themsdves  eat  through  the 
cocoon  and  the  cell  that  incloses  it.  By  a  wise  provision,  which  prerents 
the  injury  or  destruction  of  a  cell,  they  generally  make  their  way  through 
the  cover  or  lid  with  which  the  workers  had  shut  it  up  ;  though  Bometimes, 
but  not  often,  a  female  will  break  through  the  side  of  her  prison. 

Having  thus  shown  you  our  little  chemists  in  their  preparatory  states, 
and  carried  you  from  the  e^  to  the  cocoon,  both  of  which  may  be  deemed 
a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  they  are  nursed  to  fit  them  for  two  very  different 
conditions  of  existence,  I  must  now  introduce  you  to  a  scene  more  inte- 
resting and  diversified,  in  which  all  their  wonderful  instincts  are  displayed 
in  full  action,  and  we  see  them  exceed  some  of  the  most  vaunted  products 
of  human  wisdom,  art,  and  skill. 

The  queen'tnoiher  here  demands  our  first  attention,  as  the  persorage 
upon  whom,  when  established  in  her  regal  dignity,  the  welfiire  and  happi- 
ness of  the  apiarian  community  altogether  depend.    I  shall  begm  my  his- 
tory with  the  events  that  befall  her  on  her  quitting  the  royal  cradle,  and 
appearing  in  the  perfect  state.     And  here  you  will  find  that  the  first  mo- 
ments of  her  life,  prior  to  her  election  to  lead  a  swarm  or  fill  a  TBcant 
throne,  are  moments  of  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  vexation,  if  not  of  ex- 
treme peril  and  vindictive  and  mortal  warfare.    The  Homeric  maxim,  that 
"  the  government  of  many  is  not  good  ^*  is  fully  adopted  and  rigorously 
adhered  to  in  these  societies.    The  jodous  Semiramis  of  the  hive  will 
bear  no  rival  near  her  throne.    There  are  usually  not  less  than  sixteeti, 
and  sometimes  not  less  than  twenty,  royal  cells  in  the  same  nest ;  yoa 
may  therefore  conceive  what  a  sacrifice  is  made  when  one  only  is  sufifo'^d 
to  live  and  to  reign.    But  here  a  distinction  obtains  which  should  not  be 
overlooked :  in  some  instances  a  single  queen  only  is  wanted  to  govern 
her  native  hive  ;  in  others  several  are  necessary  to  lead  the  swarms*     In 
the  first  case,  inevitable  death  is  the  lot  of  all  but  one  ;  in  the  other,  as 
many  as  are  wanted  are  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  precautions 
taken  on  that  occasion,  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  by 
the  workers.    1  shall  enlarge  a  little  on  each  of  these  cases.    In  the  for- 
micary, as  we  have  seen,  rival  queens  live  together  very  harmoniously 
without  molesting  each  other  ;  but  there  is  that  instinctive  jealousy  in  a 
oueen-bee,  that  no  sooner  does  she  discover  the  existence  of  another  in 
uie  hive  than  she  is  put  into  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  agitation,  and  is 
not  easy  until  she  has  attacked  and  destroyed  her. 

Naturalists  had  observed  that  when  there  were  two  queens  in  the  same 
hive,  one  of  them  soon  perished ;  but  some  supposed  (this  was  the  opinion 
of  Schirach  and  Riem)  that  the  workers  destroyed  the  supernumeraries. 
Reaumur,  however,  conjectured  that  these  queens  attacked  each  other ; 
and  his  conjecture  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  actual  observation  of 
other  naturalists.  Blassiere,  the  translator  of  Schirach,  tells  us,  as  what 
he  had  himself  witnessed,  that  the  strongest  queen  kills  her  rival  with  her 
sting;  and  the  same  is  asserted  by  Huber,  whose  opportunities  of  obsenra* 
tion  were  greater  than  those  of  any  of  his  precursors.' 

The  queen  that  is  first  liberated  from  her  confinement,  siid  has  n^pg^imH 

>  Schirach,  209.  nou  *.    Huber,  i.  170. 
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the  perfect  or  imago  state  (it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  is  here 
speaking  of  a  hive  which  has  lost  the  old  queen),  soon  afler  this  event 
goes  to  visit  the  royal  cells  that  are  still  inhabited.  She  darts  with  fury 
upon  the  first  with  which  she  meets ;  by  means  of  her  jaws  she  gnaws 
a  hole  large  enough  to  introduce  the  end  of  her  abdomen,  and  with  her 
sting,  before  the  included  female  is  in  a  condition  to  defend  herself  or 
resist  her  attack,  she  gives  her  a  mortal  wound.  The  workers,  who  re- 
main passive  spectators  of  this  assassination,  after  she  quits  the  victim  of 
her  jealousy,  enlarge  the  breach  that  she  has  made,  and  drag  forth  the 
carcass  of  a  queen  just  emerged  from  the  thin  membrane  that  envelops 
the  pupa.  If  the  object  of  her  attack  be  still  in  the  pupa  state,  she  is 
stimulated  by  a  less  violent  degree  of  rage,  and  contents  herself  with 
making  a  breach  in  the  cell :  when  this  happens,  the  death  of  the  inclosed 
insect  is  equally  certain,  for  the  workers  enlarge  the  breach,  pull  it  out, 
sod  it  perishes.^  If  it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does,  that  two  queens  are 
disclosed  at  the  same  time,  the  care  of  Providence  to  prevent  the  hive 
from  being  wholly  despoiled  of  a  governor  is  singularly  manifested  by  a 
remarkable  trait  in  their  instinct,  which,  when  mutual  destruction  seems 
inevitable,  makes  them  separate  from  each  other  as  if  panic-struck. 
"  Two  young  queens,"  says  M.  Huber,  'Meft  their  cells  one  day,  almost 
at  the  same  moment ;  as  soon  as  they  came  within  sight,  they  darted  upon 
each  other,  as  if  inflamed  by  the  most  ungovernable  anger,  and  placed 
themselves  in  such  an  attitude  that  the  antennae  of  each  were  held  by  the 
jaws  of  its  antagonist ;  head  was  opposed  to  head,  trunk  to  trunk,  abdo- 
men to  abddmen ;  and  they  had  only  to  bend  the  extremity  of  the  latter, 
and  they  would  have  fallen  reciprocal  victims  to  each  other's  sting.*'  But 
nature  having  decreed  that  these  duels  should  not  be  fatal  to  both  combat^ 
ants,  as  soon  as  they  were  thus  circumstanced  a  panic  fear  seemed  to 
strike  them,  and  they  disengaged  themselves,  and  each  fled  away.  After  a 
few  minutes  were  expired,  the  attack  was  renewed  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  same  issue ;  till  at  last  one  suddenly  seizing  the  other  by  her  wing, 
mounted  upon  her  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.' 

The  combats  I  have  here  described  to  you  took  place  between  virgin 
queens  ;  but  M.  Huber  found  that  those  which  had  been  impregnated 
were  actuated  by  the  same  animosity,  and  attacked  royal  cells  with  a  fur> 
equally  destructive.  When  another  fertile  queen  had  been  introduced 
into  this  hive,  a  singular  scene  ensued,  which  proves  how  well  aware  the 
workers  are  that  they  cannot  prosper  with  two  sovereigns.  Soon  after 
she  was  introduced,  a  circle  of  bees  was  formed  round  the  stranger,  — not 
to  compliment  her  on  her  arrival,  or  pay  her  the  usual  homage,  but  to 
confine  her,  and  prevent  her  escape;  for  they  insensibly  agglomerated 
themselves  in  such  numbers  round  her,  and  hemmed  her  in  so  closely, 
that  in  about  a  minute  she  was  completely  a  prisoner.  While  this  was 
transacting,  what  was  equally  remarkable,  other  workers  assembled  in 
clusters  round  the  legitimate  queen,  and  impeded  all  her  motions ;  so  that 
soon  she  was  not  more  at  liberty  than  the  intruder.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
bees  foresaw  the  combat  that  was  to  ensue  between  the  two  rivals,  and 
were  impatient  for  the  event;  for  they  only  confined  them  when  they 
appeared  to  avoid  each  other.  To  witness  the  homage,  respect,  and  love 
that  they  usually  manifest  to  their  lawful  ruler,  the  anxiety  concerning  her 
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which  they  often  exhibit,  and  the  distrust  which  for  a  time  C'^  ^"^^  shaO 
see  hereafter)  they  usually  show  towards  strange  ones  even  when  deprived 
of  their  own,  one  would  expect  that,  rather  than  permit  such   a  perilooa 
combat,  they  would  unite  in  the  defence  of  their  sovereign,  and  cause  the 
interloper  to  perish  under  the  stroke  of  their  fatal  stings.    But  no ;  the 
contest  for  empire  must  be  between  the  rival  candidates  ;  no  worker  must 
interfere  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  I  have  described ;  no  cod  tend- 
ing armies  must  fight  the  battles  of  theu-  sovereigns,  for  the  law  of  succes- 
sion seems  to  be  *'  deiur  fortiori,*'    But  to  retivn  to  my  narrative.     The 
legitimate  oueen  appearing  inclined  to  move  towards  that  part  oF  the  comb 
on  which  ner  rival  was  stationed,  the  bees  immediately  began  to  retire 
from  the  space  that  intervened  between  them,  so  that  there  virasf  soon  a 
clear  arena  for  the  combat.     When  they  could  discern  each  other,  the 
rightful  queen,  rushing  furiously  upon  the  pretender,  seized  her  ^th  her 
jaws  near  the  root  of  the  wings,  and,  after  fixing  her  ivithout  power  of 
motion  against  the  comb,  with  one  stroke  of  her  sting  despatched  her. 
If  ever  so  many  queens  are  introduced  into  a  hive,  all  but  one  will  perish, 
and  that  one  will  have  won  tiie  throne  by  her  own  unassisted  valour  and 
strength.     Sometimes  a  strange  queen  attempts  of  herself  to  enter  a  hive: 
in  this  case  the  workers,  who  are  upon  the  watchf  and  who  examine  everr 
thing  that  presents  itself,  immediately  seize  her  with  their  jaws    by  the 
legs  or  wings,  and  hem  her  in  so  straitly  with  a  clustered  circle  of  gruards, 
turning  their  heads  on  all  sides  towards  her.  tfiat  it  is  impossible  for  faer 
to  penetrate  within.    If  they  retain  her  prisoner  too  long,  she  dies  either 
from  the  want  of  food  or  air,  but  never  from  their  stings.*       * 

Here  you  may  perhaps  feel  curious  to  know,  supposing  the  reagniag 
queen  to  die  or  be  killed,  and  the  bees  to  have  discovered  their  loss, 
whether  they  would  then  receive  a  foreigner  that  offers  herself  to  them  or 
is  introduced  amongst  them.    Reaumur  says  they  would  do  this  imme- 
diately ';  but  Huber,  who  had  better  means  of  observing  them,  and  studied 
them  with  more  undivided  attention,  affirms  that  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
unless  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  old  queen. 
Previously  to  this  period,  as  if  they  were  absorbed  by  grief  at  their  cala- 
mity, or  indulged  a  fond  hope  of  her  revival,  an  intruder  would  be  treated 
exactly  as  I  have  described.    But  when  the  period  just  mentioned  is  past, 
they  will  receive  any  queen  that  is  presented  to  them  with  the  custonoary 
homage,  and  she  may  occupy  the  vacant  throne.' 

I  must  now  beg  vou  to  attend  to  what  takes  place  in  the  second  case 
that  I  mentioned,  where  queens  are  wanted  to  lead  forth  swarms.  Here 
you  will,  with  reason,  suppose  that  nature  hft  instilled  some  instinct  into 
the  bees,  by  which  these  necessary  individuals  are  rescued  from  the  fury  of 
tlie  reigning  sovereign. 

Did  the  old  queen  of  the  hive  remain  in  it  till  the  young  ones  were  ready 
to  come  forth,  her  instinctive  jealousy  would  lead  her  to  attack  them  all  as 
successively  produced ;  and  being  so  much  older  and  stronger,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  she  would  destroy  them,  in  which  case  there  could  be  no 
swarms,  and  the  race  would  perish.  But  this  is  wisely  prevented  by  a 
circumstance  which  invariably  takes  place  —  that  the  first  swarm  is  con- 
ducted by  this  queen,  and  not  by  a  newly  disclosed  one,  as  Reaumur  and 
Others  have  supposed.    Previously  to  her  departure,  after  her  great  laying 
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of  male  eggs  in  the  month  of  May,  she  oviposits  in  the  royal  cells  when 
about  three  or  four  lines  in  length,  which  the  workers  have  in  the  mean- 
time constructed.  These,  however,  are  not  all  furnished  in  one  day,  —  a 
most  essential  provision,  in  consequence  of  which  the  queens  come  forth 
successively,  in  order  to  lead  successive  swarms.  There  is  something  sin- 
gular in  the  manner  in  which  the  workers  treat  the  young  queens  that  are 
to  lead  the  swarms.  After  the  cells  are  covered  in,  one  of  their  first 
employments  is  to  remove  here  and  there  a  portion  of  the  wax  from  their 
surface,  so  as  to  render  it  unequal ;  and  immediately  before  the  last  meta- 
morphosis takes  place,  the  walls  are  so  thin  that  all  the  motions  of  the  in- 
closed pupa  are  perceptible  through  them.  On  the  seventh  day  the  part 
covering  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  young  female,  if  I  may  so  speaK,  is 
almost  entirely  unwaxed.  This  operation  of  the  bees  facilitates  her  exit, 
and  probably  renders  the  evaporation  of  the  superabundant  fluids  of  the 
body  of  the  pupa  more  easy. 

You  will  conclude,  perhaps,  when  all  things  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  inclosed  female,  that  she  will  quit  her  cell  at  the 
r^ular  period,  which  is  seven  days : — but  you  would  be  mistaken.  Were 
she  indeed  permitted  to  pursue  her  own  mclinations,  this  would  be  the 
case  :  but  here  the  bees  show  how  much  they  are  guided  in  their  instinct 
by  circumstances  and  the  wants  of  their  society  ;  for  did  the  new  queen 
leave  her  cell,  she  would  immediately  attack  and  destroy  those  in  the  other 
cells  ;  a  proceeding  which  they  permit,  as  I  have  before  stated,  when  they 
only  want  a  successor  to  a  defunct  or  a  lost  sovereign.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  workers  perceive  — which  the  transparency  of  the  cell  permits 
them  to  do  —  that  the  young  aueen  has  cut  circularly  through  her  cocoon, 
they  immediately  solder  the  cleft  up  with  some  particles  of  wax,  and  so 
keep  her  a  prisoner  against  her  will.  Upon  this,  as  if  to  complain  of  such 
treatment,  she  emits  a  distinct  sound,  which  excites  no  pity  in  the  breasts 
of  her  subjects,  who  detain  her  a  prisoner  two  days  longer  than  nature  has 
assigned  for  her  confinement.  In  the  interim,  she  sometimes  thrusts  her 
tongue  through  the  cleft  she  has  made,  drawing  it  in  and  out  till  she  is 
noticed  by  the  workers,  to  make  them  understand  that  she  is  in  want  of 
food.  Upon  perceiving  this  they  ^ve  her  honey,  till  her  hunger  being 
satisfied  she  draws  her  tongue  back  —  upon  which  they  atop  the  orifice 
with  wax.^ 

You  may  think  it  perhaps  extraordinary  that  the  workers  should  thus 
endeavour  to  retard  the  appearance  of  their  young  females  beyond  its 
natural  limit;  but  when  I  explain  to  you  the  reason  for  this  seeming  incon- 
gruity of  instinct,  you  will  adore  the  wisdom  that  implanted  it.  Were  a 
queen  permitted  to  leave  her  cell  as  soon  as  the  natural  term  for  it  arrived, 
it  would  require  some  time  to  fit  her  for  flight,  and  to  lead  forth  a  swarm ; 
during  which  interval  a  troublesome  task  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
workers,  who  must  constantly  detain  her  a  prisoner  to  prevent  her  from 
destroying  her  rivals,  which  would  require  the  labours  and  attention  of  a 
much  larger  number  than  are  necessary  to  keep  her  confined  to  her  cell* 
On  this  account  thpv  never  suffer  her  to  come  forth  till  she  is  perfectly  fit 
to  take  her  flight.  When  at  length  she  is  permitted  to  do  this,  if  she  ap- 
proaches the  other  royal  cells  the  workers  on  guard  seem  greatly  irritated 
against  her,  and  pull  and  bite  and  chase  her  away ;  and  she  ei\joys  tran* 
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qiullity  only  while  she  keeps  at  a  distance  from  them.  As  her  tnGEmct  is 
constantly  urging  litr  to  attack  them,  this  proceeding  is  frequently 
repeated.  Sonietimes.  standing  in  a  particular  and  commanding  attitude, 
she  utters  that  suihorit^itive  souud  which  so  much  aflect*  the  bees  ;  they 
then  all  hniic  donri  their  heads  and  remain  motionless  ;  but  a«  soon  aa  it 
ceases,  they  resume  their  opposition.  Ai  last  hhe  becomes  violently  agi- 
tated, and  conimunivaliiiL;  her  agitation  to  others,  the  confusion  more  and 
more  increases,  till  a  svi:inu  leaves  the  hive,  which  she  either  precedes  or 
follows.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  young  queens  are  treated  white 
there  are  swarms  to  go  forth  ;  but  when  the  hive  is  sufficiently  thinned, 
end  it  becomes  iroul'lc>ome  to  giiuni  them  in  the  manner  here  described, 
they  come  forth  unnoticeil,  and  fight  nnimjiedeil  till  one  alone  remains  to 
fill  the  deserted  throne  of  the  parent  hive.  You  see  here  the  reason  why 
the  eg!;s  thai  produce  these  queens  are  not  laid  at  the  same  time,  but  after 
some  interval,  that  they  may  come  forth  successively.  For  did  they  all 
make  thdr  appearance  together,  it  would  be  a  much  more  laborious  and 
difficult  task  to  keep  them  from  destroying  each  other. 

When  the  bees  ttius  delay  the  entrance  ol'  the  young  queens  into  their 
woriil,  they  invnriably  let  out  the  oldest  first ;  anil  they  probably  know 
their  progress  lo  maturity  by  the  emission  of  the  sound  lately  mentioned. 
The  acciimte  Iluber  took  the  trouble  to  mark  all  the  royal  cells  in  a  hive 
as  soon  aa  the  workers  had  covered  them  in,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
all  libcniled  according  to  seniority.  Those  first  covered  Rrst  emit  the 
sound,  and  so  on  successively ;  whence  he  conjectures  that  this  is  the  sign 
by  which  the  workers  discover  their  aye.  As  their  captivity,  however,  is 
sometimes  prolonged  to  eight  or  ten  days,  this  circumstance  in  that  time 
tnay  be  forgotten.  In  this  ca-ic  he  supposes  that  their  tones  grow  stronger 
_  as  they  f;row  older,  by  which  the  workers  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
'  them.  It  is  rcmarkuhle  thut  no  guard  is  pkicv.!  round  the  mute  queens 
bred  according  to  the  Lusatian  method,  whiili,  when  the  time  for  their  ap- 
pearance is  come,  are  not  detuned  in  captlvil>  a  single  momentj  but.  as 
you  have  heard,  are  left  to  fight,  conquer,  or  liii'.* 

You  must  not  think,  however,  from  what  1  have  boen  saying,  that  the 
old  queen  never  destroys  the  young  ones  previously  to  her  leading  forth 
the  earliest  swarm.  She  is  allowed  the  most  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action  ; 
and  if  she  chooses  to  s]iproach  and  destroy  the  royal  cells,  her  subjects  do 
not  oppose  htr.  It  soiiip^tiTriei  happens,  when  unfavourable  weather  retards 
the  first  swarm,  that  iiU  the  roval  progeny  perishes  by  the  sting  of  their 
mother,  iinil  then  no  .iii:inii  takes  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  she 
never  ntta^'ks  a  rovul  i-ell  till  its  inhabitant  is  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  ; 
therefore  much  will  ilepcml  upon  their  age.  When  they  arrive  at  this 
state,  her  horror  of  tlic^e  cells,  and  aversion  to  them,  are  extreme  :  she 
attacks,  perhaps,  and  destroys  several ;  but  finding  it  too  Inborious,  for 
they  are  often  numerous,  to  destroy  the  whole,  the  same  agitation  is  caused 
in  ho'  HS  if  she  were  forcibly  prevented,  and  she  becomes  disposed  to  depart, 
rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of  her  rivals,  though  her  own  offspring. 

But  though  the  bees,  in  one  of  these  cases,  appear  etich  unconcerned 
f^ectators  of  the  destruction  of  royal  personages,  or  rather  the  applauders 
and  inciters  of  the  bloody  fact,  and'  in  the  other  show  little  respect  to  them, 
put  such  a  restraint  upon  their  persona,  and  manifest  such  disregard  to 
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tfaeir  wishes ;  yet  when  they  are  once  acknowledged  as  governors  of  the 

hive,  and  leaders  of  the  colony,  their  instinct  assumes  a  new  and  wonderful 

direction.    From  thb  moment  they  become  the  *^publica  cura,**  the  objects 

of  constant  and  universal  attention  ;  and  wherever  they  go,  are  greeted  by 

a  homage  which  evinces  the  entire  devotion  of  their  subjects.    You  seemed 

amused  and  interested  in  no  slight  degree  by  what  I  related  in  a  former 

letter  of  the  marked  respect  paid  by  the  ants  to  their  females^ ;  but  this 

will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive  to 

their  queen.     She  appears  to  be  the  very  soul  of  all  their  actions,  and  the 

centre  of  their  instincts.    When  they  are  deprived  of  her,  or  of  the  means 

of  repbcing  her,  they  lose  all  their  activity,  and  pursue  no  longer  their 

daily  labours.     In  vain  the  flowers  tempt  them  with  their  nectar  and  am« 

brosial  dust :  they  collect  neither  ;  they  elaborate  no  wax,  and  build  no 

cells ;  they  scarcely  seem  to  exist;  and,  indeed,  would  soon  perish,  were 

not  the  means  of  restoring  their  monarch  put  within  their  reach.    But,  if 

a  small  piece  of  comb,  containing  the  brood-^ubs  of  workers,  be  given  to 

them,  all  seem  endued  with  new  life :  their  instincts  revive  ;  they  imme* 

diately  set  about  building  royal  cells :  they  feed  with  their  appropriate  food 

the  grubs  they  have  selected,  and  everything  proceeds  in  the  usual  routine. 

Virgil  has  described  this  attachment  of  the  bees  to  their  sovereign  with 

great  truth  and  spirit  in  the  following  lines :  — 

**  tiY^an  nor  Mede  so  much  his  king  adores. 
Nor  those  on  Nilos'  or  Hydaspes*  shores : 
The  state  united  stands  while  he  remains ; 
But  should  he  fall,  what  dire  confusion  nrip^! 
Their  waxen  combs  and  honey,  late  their  joy, 
With  grief  and  rage  distracted,  they  destroy : 
He  guards  the  works,  with  awe  they  him  surround. 
And  crowd  about  him  with  triumphant  sound ; 
Him  freauent  on  their  duteous  shoulders  bear. 
Bleed,  fall,  and  die  for  him  in  glorious  war^*^ 

M.  Huber  thus  describes  the  consequenees  of  the  loss  of  a  queen.  When 
the  queen  is  removed  from  a  hive,  at  first  the  bees  seem  not  to  perceive  it, 
their  order  and  tranquillity  not  being  disturbed,  and  their  labours  proceed- 
ing as  usual.  About  an  hour  ai^er  her  departure,  inquietude  biegins  to 
manifest  itself  amongst  them ;  the  care  of  the  young  brood  no  longer  en- 
flages  their  attention,  and  they  run  here  and  there  as  if  in  great  aeitation. 
This  agitation,  however,  is  at  first  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  com* 
munity.  The  bees  that  are  first  sensible  of  their  loss  meet  with  others ; 
they  mutually  cross  their  antennsD^  and  strike  them  lightly.  By  this  action 
they  appear  to  communicate  the  sad  intelligence  to  those  who  receive  the 
blow,  who  in  their  turn,  impart  it  in  the  same  way  to  others.  Disorder 
and  oonfiision  increase  rapidly,  till  the  whole  population  is  in  a  tumult. 
Then  the  workers  may  be  seen  running  over  the  combs,  and  against  each 
other,  impetuously  rushing  to  the  entrance  and  quitting  the  hive  ;  fi'om 
thence  they  spreaid  themselves  all  around  ;  they  re-enter  and  go  out  again 
and  again.  The  hum  in  the  hive  becomes  very  loud,  and  increases  the 
tumult,  which  lasts  two  or  three  hours,  rarely  four  or  five:  they  then 
return,  and  resume  their  wonted  care  of  the  young ;  and  if  the  hive  be 
visited  twenty-four  hours  afler  the  departure  of  the  queen,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  they  have  taken  steps  to  repair  their  loss  by  filling  some  of  the  cdls 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  jelly  than  is  the  usual  portion  of  common  lame ; 
which,  however,  is  intended,  it  seems,  not  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitant, 
but  for  a  cushion  to  elevate  it,  since  it  is  found  unconsumed  in  the  cell 
when  the  grub  has  descended  into  the  pyramidal  habitation  afterwards  pre- 
pared for  it.^ 

If,  after  being  removed,  their  old  queen  is  restored  to  the  hive,  they 
instantly  recognise  her,  and  pay  her  the  usual  attentions;  but  if  -a  strange 
one  be  introduced  within  the  first  twelve  hours  tSter  the  old  one  is  lost, 
she  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  she  perishes  t  if  twenty*foiir  hours,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  have  expired  since  they  lost  their  queen,  and  you  intro> 
duce  a  new  one,  at  the  moment  you  set  this  stranger  upon  a  comb  the 
workers  that  are  near  her  first  touch  her  with  their  antennae,  and  then 
pass  their  proboscis  over  all  parts  of  her  body ;  place  is  next  given  to 
others,  who  salute  her  in  the  same  manner;  all  then  beat  their  wings  at 
the  same  time,  and  range  themselves  in  a  circle  round  thdr  new  80verei|;a. 
A  kind  of  agitation  is  now  communicated  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
comb,  which  brings  all  the  bees  upon  it  to  see  what  is  going  forward. 
This  may  be  called  the  first  shout  ot  the  applauding  multitude  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  their  new  sovereign.    The  circle  of  courtiers  increases ;  the/ 
vibrate  their  wings  and  bodies,  but  without  tumult,  as  if  their  sensations 
were  very  agreeable.    When  she  begins  to  move,  the  circle  opens  to  let 
her  pass,  and  all  follow  her  steps.     She  is  received  with  similar  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  in  the  other  parts  of  the  hive,  is  soon  acknowledged 
queen  by  all,  and  begins  to  lay  eggs.    Reaumur  put  some  bees  into  a  hive 
without  their  queen,  and  then  introduced  to  them  one  that  he  had  taken 
when  half  perished  with  cold,  and  kept  in  a  box,  in  which  she  had  covered 
herself  witn  powder.    The  bees  immediately  owned  her  for  their  queeo, 
emplojred  themselves  very  anxiously  in  cleaning  her  and  warming  her, 
sometimes  turning  her  upon  her  back  for  this  purpose,  and  then  began  to 
construct  cells  in  their  new  habitation.'    Even  when  the  bees  have  got 
young  brood,  have  built  or  are  building  royal  cells,  and  are  engaged  io 
feeding  these  hopes  of  their  hive,  knowing  that  their  great  aim  is  aJready 
accomplished,  they  cease  all  these  employments  when  this  intruder  comes 
amongst  them. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  attention  and  homage  that  they  pay  to  their 
sovereigns,  the  bees  do  more  than  respect  their  queen,  says  Reaumur; 
they  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  make  themselves  useful  to  her,  and  to 
render  her  every  kind  office ;  they  are  for  ever  offering  her  honey ;  they 
lick  her  with  their  proboscis,  and  wherever  she  goes  she  has  a  court  to 
attend  upon  her.*  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  stimulant  which 
excites  tne  bees  to  these  acts  of  homage  is  the  pregnant  state  of  their 
queen,  and  her  fitness  to  maintain  the  population  of  the  hive:  all  they  do 
being  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  ;  tor  while  she  remains  a  virgin  she 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  indifference,  which  is  exchanged,  as  soon  as 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  for  the  above  marks  of  attachment.^ 

The  instinct  of  the  bees,  however,  does  not  always  enable  them  to  dis* 
tinguish  a  partially  fertile  queen  from  one  that  is  universally  so.  What  I 
mean  is  this ;  a  queen,  whose  impregnation  is  retarded  beyond  the  twenty 

>  Haber,  a  896.  •  Reaom.  v.  262. 

*  Ibid.  V.  Pre£  zv.  «  Ruber,  i  269. 
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loghth  day  of  her  whole  existence,  lays  only  male  eggs,  which  are  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  community,  unless  they  are  at  the  same  time  provided 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  workers.  Yet  even  a  queen  of  this  description, 
and  sometimes  one  that  is  entirely  sterile,  is  treated  by  them  with  the  same 
respect  and  homage  as  a  fertile  one.  This  seems  to  evince  an  amiable 
feeling  in  these  creatures,  attachment  to  the  person  as  well  as  to  the  func« 
tions  of  the  sovereign  ;  which  is  further  manifested  by  their  unwillingness 
at  first  to  receive  a  new  sovereign  upon  the  loss  or  death  of  their  old  one. 
Nay,  this  respect  is  sometimes  shown  to  the  carcass  of  a  defunct  queen, 
which  Huber  assures  us  he  has  seen  bees  treat  with  the  same  attention 
that  they  had  shown  her  when  alive,  for  a  long  time  preferring  her  inani«- 
mate  corpse  to  the  fertile  queens  that  he  offered  to  them.^  He  attributes 
this  to  some  agreeable  sensation  which  they  experience  from  their  queens, 
independent  of  their  fecundity.  But  since  virgin  queens,  as  we  have  seen, 
do  not  excite  it,  more  probably  it  is  a  remnant  of  their  former  attachment, 
first  excited  by  her  fecundity,  and  afterwards  strengthened  and  continued 
by  habit. 

1  may  here  introduce  an  interesting  anecdote  related  by  Reaumur,  which 
strongly  marks  the  attachment  of  bees  to  thdr  queen  when  apparently 
lifeless.  He  took  one  out  of  the  water  quite  motionless,  and  seemingly 
dead,  which  had  lost  part  of  one  of  its  le^.  Bringing  it  home,  he  placed 
it  amongst  some  workers,  that  he  had  found  in  the  same  situation,  most  of 
which  he  had  revived  by  means  of  warmth  ;  some,  however,  still  being  in 
as  bad  a  state  as  the  poor  queen.  No  sooner  did  these  revived  workers 
perceive  the  latter  in  this  wretched  condition,  than  they  appeared  to  com- 
passionate her  case,  and  did  not  cease  to  lick  her  with  their  tongues  till 
she  showed  signs  of-  returning  animation :  which  the  bees  no  sooner  per- 
ceived, than  they  set  up  a  general  hum,  as  if  for  joy  at  the  happy  event 
All  this  time  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  workers,  who  were  in  the  same 
oiiserable  state.^ 

On  a  former  occasion  I  have  mentioned  the  laying  of  the  eggs  by  the 
queen ;  but  as  I  did  not  then  at  all  enlarge  upon  it,  I  shall  now  explain 
toe  process  more  in  detail.  In  a  subsequent  letter  I  shall  notice  what  has 
puzzled  learned  apiarists  —  her  fecundation;  which  is  now  ascertained 
beyond  contradiction,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Huber,  to  take  place  in 
the  open  air,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  male.' 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  from  September  to  April,  generally  speaking, 
there  are  no  males  in  the  hives  ;  yet  during  this  period  the  queen  often 
oviposits :  a  former  fecundation,  therefore,  must  fertilise  all  the  eggs  laid  in 
this  interval.  The  impregnation,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  fertility, 
must  not  be  too  long  retarded :  for,  as  I  before  observed,  if  this  be  delayed 
beyond  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  her  existence,  her  ovaries  become  so  viti- 
ated that  she  can  no  longer  lay  eggs  that  will  produce  workers,  but  can 
only  furnish  the  hive  with  a  male  population  ;  which,  however  high  a  pri- 
irilege  it  may  be  accounted  amongst  men,  is  the  reverse  of  it  amongst  the 
bees.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  abdomen  of  the  queen  becomes  so  en- 
larged that  she  is  no  longer  able  to  fly  ^ ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  she  loses 
that  instinctive  animosity  which  stimulates  the  fertile  ones  to  attack  their 
jrivalB.^    Thus  she  seems  to  own  that  she  is  not  equal  to  the  duties  of  her 

1  Hab«r,  1.  832.  *  Beanm.  y.  265.  ^  Huber,  i.  63~. 

«  Sohirach,  267.  •  Hub«r,  i.  ai9~. 
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station,  and  can  tolerate  another  to  discharge  them  in  her  room.  Whea 
we  consider  how  much  virgin  queens  are  slighted  by  their  subjects,  we 
may  suppose  that  nature  urges  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
warm  aay,  when  the  males  fly  forth,  to  pair  with  one  of  them. 

Whenfecundation  has  not  been  retarded,  ibrty-«ix  hours  after  it  has 
taken  place  the  queen  b^ns  to  lay  eggs  that  will  produce  workers,  and 
continues  for  the  subsequent  eleven  months,  more  or  less,  to  lay  them 
solely;  and  it  is  only  after  this  period  that  an  uninterrupted  laying  of  male 
eggs  commences.    But  when  it  has  been  retarded,  after  the  same  number 
of  hours  she  begins  layingmale  eggs,  and  continues  to  produce  these  alone 
during  her  whole  life.    From  hence  it  should  seem  to  follow  that  the 
former  kind  of  eggs  are  first  in  the  oviducts,  and  if  impregnation  be  not 
effected  within  a  given  time,  that  all  the  worker  embryos  perish.   Yet  how 
this  can  take  place  with  respect  to  those  that  in  a  fertile  queen  should 
succeed  the  layins  of  male  egg^  or  be  produced  in  the  second  year  of  her 
life,  seems  difficiut  to  conceive;— or  how  the  male  embryos  escape  this 
fate,  which  destroys  all  the  female,  both  those  that  are  to  precede  them 
and  those  that  are  to  follow  them.    Is  it  impossible  that  the  sex  of  the 
embryo  may  be  determined  by  the  period  at  which  the  attra  MemmaUt  vivi* 
^es  it,  and  by  the  state  of  the  ovary  at  that  time?    In  one  state  o(  the 
ovary  this  principle  may  cause  the  embryos  to  become  workers,  in  another 
males.    And  something  of  this  kind  perhaps  may  be  the  cause  of  herma- 
phrodites in  other  animals.    But  this  I  give  merely  as  conjecture':  the 
truth  seems  enveloped  in  mystery  that  we  cannot  yet  penetrate.    Huber 
is  of  opinion  that  a  single  impregnation  fertilises  all  the  eggs  that  a  queen 
will  produce  during  her  whole  life,  which  is  sometimes, more  than  two 
years.'    But  of  this  enough. 

I  said  that  forty-six  hours  after  impregnation  the  queen  begins  Jayi'o; 
worker  eggs; — this  is  not,  however,  invariable.  When  her  impregnatioo 
takes  place  late  in  the  year,  she  does  not  begin  laying  till  the  following 
spring.  Schirach  asserts,  that  in  one  season  a  single  female  will  lav  ^^ 
70,000  to  100,000  e^.*  Reaumur  says,  that  upon  an  average  she  lays 
about  two  hundred  in  a  day,  a  moderate  swarm  consisting  of  12,000,  which 
are  laid  in  two  months ;  and  Huber,  that  she  lays  above  a  hundred.  All 
these  statements,  the  observations  beiag  made  in  different  climates,  and 
perhaps  under  different  circumstances,  may  be  true.  The  laying  of  worker 
ecgs  bq^ns  in  February,  sometimes  so  early  as  Januarj^.^  After  this,  in 
the  spring,  the  great  laying  of  male  eggs  commences,  lasting  thirty  days;  in 
whicn  time  about  2000  of  these  eggs  are  laid.  Another  laying  of  them, 
but  less  considerable,  ts^es  place  in  autumn.  In  the  season  of  ovipositioo, 
the  queen  may  be  discerned  traversing  the  combs  in  all  directions  with  a 
slow  step,  and  seeking  for  cells  proper  to  receive  her  eggs.  As  she 
walks  she  keeps  her  head  inclined,  and  seems  to  examine,  one  by  one,  ail 
the  cells  she  meets  with.    When  she  finds  one  to  her  purpose,  she  imm^ 

I  This  conjecture  receives  strong  confirmition  fromthe  following  obserratioiu  of 
Sir  £.  Home,  which  I  met  with  since  it  came  into  mv  mind.  From  the  nipp^*^ 
present  in  man,  which  sometimes  even  afford  milk,  and  from  the  general  analogy 
between  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  he  supposes  the  germ  is  on* 
gioally  fitted  to  become  either  sex ;  and  that  which  it  shall  be  is  determined  at 
the  time  of  impregnation  by  some  unknown  cause. — PAifec  TVaM.,  1799, 157. 

>  L  106—.  S  Schirach,  7. 18. 
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tfiately  gives  to  her  abdomen  the  curve  necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach  the 
orifice  of  the  cell,  and  to  introduce  it  within  it.  The  eggs  are  set  in  the 
angle  of  the  pyramidal  bottom  of  the  cell,  or  in  one  of  the  hollows  formed 
by  the  conflux  of  the  sides  of  the  rhombs,  and  being  besmeared  with  a 
kind  of  gluten,  stand  upright.  If,  however,  it  be  a  female  that  lays  only 
male  eggs,  they  are  deposited  upon  the  lowest  of  the  sides  of  the  cell,  as 
she  is  unable  to  reach  the  bottom.^ 

While  our  prolific  lady  is  engaged  in  thb  employment,  her  court  consists 
of  from  four  to  twelve  attendants,  which  are  disposed  nearly  in  a  circle, 
with  their  heads  turned  towards  her.  After  laying  from  two  to  six  eggs, 
she  remains  still,  reposing  for  eight  or  nine  minutes.  .  During  this  interval 
the  bees  in  her  train  redouble  their  attentions,  licking  her  fondly  with  their 
tongues.  Generally  speaking,  she  lays  only  one  egg  in  a  cell ;  but  when 
she  is  pressed,  and  there  are  not  cells  enough,  from  two  to  four  have  been 
found  m  one.  In  this  case,  as  if  they  were  aware  of  the  consequences,  the 
provident  workers  remove  all  but  one.  From  an  experiment  of  Ruber's, 
It  appears  that  the  instinct  of  the  queen  invariably  directs  her  to  deposit 
worker  eggs  in  worker  cells ;  for  when  he  confined  one,  during  her  course 
of  laying  worker  eggs,  where  she  could  only  come  at  male  cells,  she  refused 
to  oviposit  in  them ;  and  trying  in  vain  to  make  her  escape,  they  at  length 
dropped  from  her ;  upon  which  the  workers  devoured  them.  Retarded 
queens,  however,  lose  this  instinct,  and  often,  though  they  lay  only  male 
eggs,  oviposit  in  worker  cells,  and  even  in  royal  ones.  In  this  latter  case 
the  workers  themselves  act  as  if  they  suffered  in  their  instinct  from  the 
imperfect  state  of  their  queen ;  for  they  feed  these  male  larvse  with  royal 
jelly,  and  treat  them  as  they  would  a  real  queen.  Though  male  ^ggs 
deposited  in  worker  cells  produce  small  males,  their  education  in  a  royal 
cell  with  ''royal  dainties"  adds  nothing  to  their  ordinary  dimensions.' 

The  noarming  of  bees  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  subject,  to 
which,  since  a  female  is  the  me  q%ta  rum  on  this  occasion,  I  may  very  pro« 
perly  call  your  attention  here.  You  will  recollect  that  I  said  something 
upon  the  principle  of  emigrations,  when  I  was  amusing  you  with  the  his- 
tory of  ants  ;  but  the  object  with  them  seems  to  be  merely  a  change  of 
station  for  one  more  convenient  or  less  exposed  to  injury,  and  not  to 
diminish  a  superabundant  population.  Whereas  in  the  societies  of  the 
hive-bee,  the  latter  is  the  general  cause  of  emigrations,  which  invariably 
take  place  every  year,  if  their  numbers  require  it ;  if  not,  when  the  male 
^gs  are  laid  no  royal  cells  are  constructed,  and  no  swarm  is  led  forth. 
What  might  be  the  case  with  ants,  were  they  confined  to  hives,  we 
cannot  say.  Formicaries  in  general  are  capable  of  indefinite  enlarge- 
ment,  therefore  want  of  room  does  not  cause  emigration ;  —  but 
bees  being  confined  to  a  given  space,  which  they  possess  not  the  means  of 
enlarging,  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  resulting  fi^m  being  too  much  crowded, 
when  their  population  exceeds  a  certain  limit  they  must  necessarily  emi- 
grate. Sometimes  —  for  instance,  when  wasps  have  got  into  a  hive — the 
bees  will  leave  it,  in  order  to  fly  from  an  inconvenience  or  enemv  which 
they  cannot  otherwise  avoid  ;  but  it  does  not  very  often  happen  that  they 
wholly  desert  a  hive. 

Apiarists  tell  us  that,  in  this  country,  the  best  season  for  swarming  is 

1  Bonnet,  z.  268. 8vo.  ed.  >  Huber,  i.  122. 
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from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  but  swarms  sometimes 
occur  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  April,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.^ The  first  swarm,  as  I  before  observed,  is  led  by  the  reigning  queen, 
and  takes  place  when  she  is  so  much  reduced  in  size,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  eggs  she  has  laid  (for  previously  to  oviposition  her  gravid 
body  is  so  heavy  that  she  can  scarcely  drag  it  along),  as  to  enable  her  to 
fly  with  ease.  The  most  indubitable  sign  that  a  hive  is  preparing  to  swarm, 
—  so  says  Reaumur,  ^ — is  when  on  a  sunny  morning,  the  weather  being 
favourable  to  their  labours,  few  bees  go  out  of  a  hive,  from  which  on  the 
preceding  day  they  had  issued  in  great  numbers,  and  little  pollen  is  col- 
lected. This  circumstance,  he  observes,  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  one 
who  attempts  to  explain  all  their  proceedings  upon  principles  purely  me- 
chanical. Does  it  not  prove,  he  asks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hive, 
or  almost  all,  are  aware  of  a  project  that  will  not  be  put  in  execution  be- 
fore noon,  or  some  hours  later  ?  For  why  should  bees,  who  worked  the 
day  before  with  so  much  activity,  cease  their  labours  in  a  habitation  which 
they  are  to  quit  at  noon,  were  they  not  aware  that  they  should  soon 
abandon  it  ?^  The  appearance  of  the  males,  and  the  clustering  of  the  po- 
pulation at  the  mouth  of  the  hive  (though  this  last  is  less  to  be  relied 
upon,  being  often  occasioned  by  extreme  heat),  are  also  indications  of  the 
approach  of  this  event.  A  good  deal  depends,  however,  on  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  state  of  the  weather  either  to  accelerate  or  retard 
it.  Another  sign  is  a  general  hum  in  the  evening,  which  is  continued  even 
during  the  night,  — -  all  seems  to  be  in  a  bustle,  the  greatest  restlessness 
agitates  the  bees.  Sometimes  to  hear  this  hum,  the  ear  must  be  placed 
close  to  the  hive,  when  clear  and  sharp  sounds  may  be  distinguished, 
which  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  wings  of  a  single  bee. 
This  hum  by  some  oas  been  gravely  construed  into  an  harangue  of  the 
queen  to  animate  her  subjects  to  the  great  undertaking  which  she  now  me- 
ditates —  the  founding  of  a  new  empire.  There  sometimes  seem  to 
happen  suddenly  amongst  them,  says  Reaumur,  events  which  put  all  the 
bees  in  motion,  for  which  no  account  can  be  given.  If  you  observe 
a  hive  with  attention,  you  may  often  remain  a  long  time  and  hear  only  a 
slight  murmur  ;  and  tiien,  all  in  a  moment,  a  sonorous  hum  will  be  excited, 
and  the  workers,  as  if  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  may  be  seen  quitting 
their  various  labours,  and  running  off  in  different  directions.  At  these 
moments  if  a  young  queen  goes  out  she  will  be  followed  by  a  numerous 
troop. 

Huber  has  given  a  very  lively  and  interesting  account  of  the  interior 
proceedings  of  the  hive  on  this  occasion.  The  queen,  as  soon  as  she  began 
to  exhibit  signs  of  agitation,  no  longer  laid  her  eggs  as  before,  but  irregu- 
larlv.  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  about.  She  ran  over  the  bees 
in  her  way  ;  they  in  their  turn  struck  her  with  their  antennae,  and 
mounted  upon  her  back ;  none  offered  her  honey,  but  she  helped  herself 
to  it  from  the  ceUs  in  her  path.  The  usual  homage  of  a  court  attending 
round  her  was  no  longer  paid.  Those,  however,  that  were  excited  by  her 
motions  followed  her,  rousing  such  as  were  still  tranquil  upon  the  combs. 
She  soon  had  traversed  the  whole  hive,  when  the  agitation  became  general. 
The  workers,  now  no  longer  attentive  to  the  young  brood,  ran  about  in  all 
directions ;  even  those  that  returned  from  foraging,  before  the  agitation  was 

1  Keys  OmSees,  76.  »  Reaum.  v.  Oil. 
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at  its  height,  no  sooner  entered  the  hive  than  they  participated  in  these 
tumultuous  movements,  and,  neglecting  to  free  themselves  from  the  masses 
of  pollen  on  their  hind  legs,  ran  wildly  about.  At  length  there  was  a  general 
rush  to  the  outlets  of  the  hive,  which  the  queen  accompanied,  and  the 
swarm  took  place.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  agitation,  excited  by  the  queen,  increases 
the  customary  heat  of  the  hive  to  a  very  high  temperature,  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  augments  till  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  which  often 
causes  the  bees  accumulated  near  the  mouth  of  the  hive  to  perspire  so 
copiously,  that  those  near  the  bottom,  who  support  the  weight  of  the  rest, 
appear  drenched  with  the  moisture.  This  intolerable  heat  determines  the 
most  irresolute  to  leave  the  hiva  Immediately  before  the  swarming,  a 
louder  hum  than  usual  is  heard ;  many  bees  take  flight ;  and  if  the  queen 
be  at  their  head,  or  soon  follows  them,  in  a  moment  the  rest  rise  in  crowds 
after  her  into  the  air,  and  the  element  is  filled  with  bees  as  thick  as  the  fall- 
ing snow.  The  queen  at  first  does  not  alight  upon  the  branch  on  which 
the  swarm  fixes ;  but  as  soon  as  a  group  is  formed  and  clustered,  she  joins 
it :  after  this  it  thickens  more  and  more,  all  the  bees  that  are  in  the  air 
hastening  to  their  companions  and  their  queen,  so  as  to  form  a  living  mass 
of  animals  supporting  themselves  upon  each  by  the  claws  of  their  feet. 
Thus  they  sometimes  are  so  concatenated,  each  bee  suspending  its  legs  to 
those  of  another,  as  to  form  living  chaplets.^  After  this  they  soon  be- 
come tranquil,  and  none  are  seen  in  the  air.  Before  they  are  housed  they 
often  begin  to  construct  a  little  comb  on  the  branch  on  which  they  alight.^ 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  two  queens  go  out  with  the  same  swarm  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  swarm  at  first  divides  into  two  bodies,  one  under 
each  leader  ;  but  as  one  of  these  groups  is  generally  much  less  numerous 
than  the  other,  the  smallest  at  last  joms  the  largest,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  to  whom  they  had  attached  themselves  ;  and  when  they  are  hived, 
this  unfortunate  candidate  for  empire  falls  sooner  or  later  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  her  rival.  Till  this  great  question  is  decided,  thQ  bees  do  not 
settle  to  their  usual  labours.  If  no  queen  goes  out  with  a  swarm,  they 
return  to  the  hive  from  whence  they  came. 

As  in  regular  monarchies,  so  in  this  of  the  bees,  the  first-born  is  proba- 
bly the  fortunate  candidate  for  the  throne.  She  is  usually  the  most  active 
and  vigorous ;  the  most  able  to  take  flight ;  and  in  the  best  condition  to 
lay  eggs.  Though  the  queen  that  is  victorious,  and  mounts  the  throne,  is 
not,  as  Virgil  asserts,  resplendent  with  gold  and  purple,  and  her  rival 
hideous,  slothful,  and  unwieldy^,  yet  some  differences  are  observable ;  the 
successful  candidate  is  usually  redder  and  larger  than  the  others ;  these 
last,  upon  dissection,  appear  to  have  no  eggs  ready  for  laying,  while  the 

1  Huber,  i.  251.  \ 

s  Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  Mr.  Southey  for  ascribing  in  his  Curu  of 
Kduuna,  to  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Indian  mythology,  a  bow  strung  with  bees.  The 
idea  is  not  so  absurd  as  they  imagine ;  and  the  poet  doubtless  was  led  to  it  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  these  animals,  and  that  they  form  themselves 
into  strings  or  chaplets. — See  Reaum.  v.  t.  xxii  f.  3. 
»  Reaumur,  615—644. 
4  M  Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens 

(Nam  duo  sunt  genera),  hie  melior,  insignia  et  ore, 
£t  rutilis  clarns  squamis :  ilie  horridus  alter 
Desidiiy  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum." 

Georg,  iT.  91—* 
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former,  which  is  a  powerful  recommendation,  is  usoally  full  of  them.  "R^ 
are  commonly  found  in  the  cells  twenty-four  hours  after  swarming,  or  at 
the  latest  two  or  three  days. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  bees  which  emigrate  from  the  parent 
hive  are  the  youth  of  the  colony ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  bees  of  all 
ages  unite  to  form  the  swarms.  The  numbers  of  which  they  ooniiat  vary 
much.  Reaumur  calls  12,000  a  moderate  swarm  ;  and  he  mentioos  one 
which  amounted  to  more  than  three  times  that  number  (40,000).  A 
swarm  seldom  or  never  takes  place  except  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  air 
is  calm.  Sometimes,  when  everything  seems  to  prognosticate  swarming,  s 
cloud  passing  over  the  sun  calms  the  agitation ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his 
shining  forth  acain,  the  tumult  is  renewed,  keeps  augmenting,  and  the 
swarm  departs.^  On  this  account,  the  confinement  of  the  queens,  before 
related,  is  observed  to  be  more  protracted  in  bad  weather. 

The  longest  interval  between  the  swarms  is  from  seven  to  nine  days, 
which  usually  is  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  first  and  the  second. 
The  next  flies  sooner,  and  the  last  sometimes  departs  the  day  after  thst 
which  preceded  it.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  in  favourable  weather,  are 
usually  su£Bicient  for  throwing  the  four  swarms.  The  old  queen,  when  she 
takes  flight  with  the  first  swarm,  leaves  plenty  of  brood  in  the  cells,  wbidi 
soon  renew  the  population.' 

It  is  not  without  example,  though  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  swarm  con- 
ducted by  the  old  queen  increases  so  much  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  as 
to  send  forth  a  new  colony.  Being  already  impregnated,  she  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  oviposit  as  soon  as  there  are  cells  ready  to  receive  her  eggs ;  and 
an  all-wise  Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  at  this  time  she  lavs  onW 
such  as  produce  workers.  And  it  is  the  first  employment  of  her  subjecu 
to  construct  cells  for  this  purpose.'  The  young  queens  that  conduct  the 
secondary  swarms  usually  pair  the  day  after  the^  are  settled  in  their  new 
abode;  when  the  indifference  with  which  their  subjects  have  hitherto 
treated  them  is  exchanged  for  the  usual  respect  and  homage. 

We  may  suppose  that  one  motive  with  the  bees  for  following  the  old 

aueen  is  their  respect  for  her  ;  but  the  reasons  that  induce  them  to  follow 
le  virgin  queens,  to  whom  they  not  only  appear  to  manifest  no  attach- 
ment, but  rather  the  reverse,  seem  less  easy  to  be  assigned.  Probably  the 
high  temperature  of  the  hive  during  these  times  of  tumultuous  agiutioo 
may  be  tne  principal  cause  that  operates  upon  them.  In  a  populous  hive 
the  thermometer  commonly  stands  between  92^  and  97^ ;  but  during  the 
tumult  that  precedes  swarminc  it  rises  above  104*,  a  heat  intolerable  to 
these  animals.^  This  is  M.  Huber's  opinion.  Yet  still,  though  a  high 
temperature  will  well  account  for  the  departure  of  the  swarm  from  the 
hive  with  a  virein  queen,  if  there  were  really  no  attachment  (as  be 
appears  to  thinkj,  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  when  this  cause  no  longer 
operates  upon  them,  they  should  agglomerate  about  her,  as  they  always 
do,  be  unsettled  and  agitated  without  her,  and  quiet  when  she  is  with 
them  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  instinct  which  teachee 
them  what  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  society,— at  utc 

>  Bees  are  ffenerally  thought  to  foresee  the  state  of  the  weather:  hot  they  fi* 
not  always  right  in  their  prognostics ;  for  Reaumur  witnessed  a  swarm,  which  sAer 
leaving  the  hive  at  half-past  one  o'clock  were  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy  show*  st 
three. 

•Uab«r,L27t  >  Ibid. L 805.  «  Ibid. L  280. 
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same  time  that  it  shows  them  that  without  a  queen  that  society  cannot  be 
preserved, —  impels  them  in  every  case  to  the  mode  of  treating  her  which 
will  most  effectually  influence  her  conduct,  and  give  it  that  direction  which 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  community  ? 

Yet,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  queens,  instinct  does  not  invari- 
ably direct  the  bees  to  this  end.  There  are  certain  exceptions,  produced 
perhaps  by  artificial  or  casual  occurrences,  in  which  it  seems  to  deviate, 
yet,  as  we  should  call  it,  amiably,  from  the  rule  of  the  public  advantage. 
Retarded  queens,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  lay  male  eggs  only,  deposit 
them  in  all  cells  indifferently,  even  in  royal  ones.  These  last  are  treated 
by  the  workers  as  if  they  were  actually  to  become  queens.  Here  their  in- 
stinct seems  defective :  — *  it  appears  unaccountable  that  thej  should  know 
these  eggs,  as  they  do  when  deposited  in  worker  cells,  and  give  them  a  con- 
vex covering  when  about  to  assume  the  pupa ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  size  of 
the  larva  directs  them  in  this  case. 

The  amputation  of  one  of  the  antennae  of  a  queen-bee  appears  not 
to  affect  her  perceptibly ;  but  cutting  off  both  these  important  organs 
produces  a  very  striking  derangement  of  all  her  proceedings.  She  seems 
in  a  species  of  delirium,  and  deprived  of  all  her  instincts  ;  everything  is 
done  at  random ;  yet  the  respect  and  homage  of  the  workers  towards  her, 
though  they  are  received  by  her  with  indifference,  continue  undiminished. 
If  another  in  the  same  condition  be  put  in  the  hive,  the  bees  do  not 
appear  to  discover  the  difference,  and  treat  them  both  alike ;  but  if  a 
perfect  one  be  introduced,  even  though  fertile,  they  seize  her,  keep  her  in 
confinement,  and  treat  her  very  unhandsomely.  One  may  conjecture  from 
this  circumstance  that  it  is  by  those  wonderful  organs,  the  antennae,  that 
the  bees  know  their  own  queen.  If  two  mutilated  queens  meet,  they 
show  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  resentment.  While  one  of  these  con- 
tinues in  the  hive,  the  workers  never  think  of  choosing  another ;  but  if 
she  leaves  it,  they  do  not  accompany  her,  probably  because  the  heat  is  not 
increased  by  her  putting  them  into  the  preparatory  agitation.^ 

I  am,  &c. 

1  Habes,  i  fi6. 
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PERFECT  sociKT lES — concluded. 

Haying  given  you  a  history  sufficiently  ample  of  the  queen  or  female  bee, 
I  shall  next  add  some  account  of  the  drone  or  nuUe  bee  ;  but  this  will  not 
detain  you  long,  since  **  to  be  bom  and  die  "  b  nearly  the  sum  total  of 
their  story.  Much  abuse,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  lavished  upon 
this  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive,  and  their  indolence  and 
gluttony  have  become  proverbial.  Indeed,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary that  seven  or  eight  hundred  individuals  should  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  to  common  appearance  do  nothing  all  the  while,  that 
may  be  thought  to  earn  their  livine.  But  the  more  we  look  into  nature^ 
the  more  we  discover  the  truth  of  that  common  axiom, —  that  nothing  is 
made  in  vain.  Creative  Wisdom  cannot  be  caught  at  fault.  Thererore, 
where  we  do  not  at  present  perceive  the  reasons  of  things,  instead  of  cavillii^ 
at  what  we  do  not  understand,  we  ought  to  adore  in  silence,  and  wait 
patiently  till  the  veil  is  removed  which,  in  any  particular  instance,  conceals 
Its  final  cause  from  our  sight.  The  mysteries  of  nature  are  eradually 
opened  to  us,  one  truth  making  way  for  the  discovery  of  another ;  but 
still  there  will  always  be  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  revelation,  even  in  those 
things  that  fall  under  our  daily  observation,  mysteries  to  exercise  our  faith 
and  humility  ;  so  that  we  may  always  reply  to  the  caviller, — *' Thine  own 
things  and  those  that  are  grown  up  with  thee  hast  thou  not  known  ;  how 
then  shall  thy  vessel  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Highest  ?  " 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  naturalists,  even  in  very  recent 
times,  with  respect  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  eggs  of  the  bee.  Some  have 
supposed, —  and  the  number  of  males  seemed  to  countenance  the  suppo- 
sition,—  that  this  was  effected  after  they  were  deposited  in  the  cells.  Of 
this  opinion  Maraldi  seems  to  have  been  the  author ;  and  it  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Debraw  of  Cambridge,  who  asserts  that  he  has  seen  the  smaller 
males  (those  that  are  occasionally  produced  in  cells  usually  appropriated 
to  workers)  introduce  their  abdomen  into  cells  containing  eggs  and  fer- 
tilise them :  and  that  the  eggs  so  treated  proved  fertile,  while  others  that 
were  not  remained  sterile.  The  common  or  large  drones,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  male  population  of  the  hive,  could  not  be  generally  destined  to 
this  office,  since  their  abdomen,  on  account  of  its  size,  could  only  be  in- 
troduced into  male  and  royal  celU.  Bonnet,  however,  saw  some  motions 
of  one  of  these  drones,  which,  while  it  passed  by  those  that  were  empty, 
appeared  to  strike  with  its  abdomen  the  mouth  of  the  ceils  cootainii^ 
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eggs.1  Swaminerdain  thought  that  the  female  was  impregnated  by  effluvia 
which  issued  firom  the  male.'  Reaumur,  from  some  proceedings  that  he 
witnessed,  was  convinced  that  impregnation  took  place  according  to  the 
usual  law  of  nature,  and,  as  he  supposed,  within  the  hive.'  The  former 
part  of  this  opinion  Huber  has  confirmed  by  indubitable  proofs ;  but  he 
further  discovered  that  these  animals  pair  abroad,  in  the  air,  during  the 
flight  of  the  queen  :  a  fact  which  renders  a  large  number  of  males  neces- 
saiy,  to  insure  her  impregnation  in  due  time  to  lay  eggs  that  will  produce 
workers.^  Huber  also  observed  those  appearances  which  induced  Debraw 
to  adopt  the  opinion  I  mentioned  just  now,  and  was  at  first  disposed  to 
think  them  real;  but  afterwards,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  an  illusion  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.* 

In  fine  weather  the  drones,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  take 
their  flights,  and  it  is  then  that  they  pair  with  the  queen  in  mid  air,  the  re- 
sult being  invariably  the  death  of  the  drone.  No  one  has  yet  discovered, 
unless  the  proceedings  observed  by  Debraw  and  Bonnet  may  be  so  inter- 
preted, that  when  in  the  hive  they  take  any  share  in  the  business  of  it, 
their  great  employment  within  doors  being  to  eat.  Their  life,  however,  is 
of  very  short  duration,  the  eggs  that  produce  drones  being  laid  in  the 
course  of  April  and  May,  and  their  destruction  being  usually  accom*- 
plished  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  bees  then,  as  M.  Huber 
observes,  chase  them  about,  and  pursue  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  hives, 
where  they  assemble  in  crowds.  At  the  same  time  numerous  carcasses  of 
drones  may  be  seen  on  the  ground  before  the  hives.  Hence  he  conjec- 
tured, though  he  never  could  detect  them  engaged  in  this  work  upon  the 
combs,  that  they  were  stung  to  death  by  the  workers.  .  To  ascertain  how 
their  death  was  occasioned,  he  caused  a  table  to  be  glazed,  on  which  4ie 
placed  six  hives  ;  and  under  this  table  he  employed  the  patient  and  inde« 
fatigable  Burnens,  who  was  to  him  instead  of  eyes,  to  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  4th  of  Jidy  this  accurate  observer  saw  the  massacre 
going  on  in  all  the  hives  at  the  same  time,  and  attended  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  table  was  crowded  with  workers,  who,  apparently  in 
great  rage,  darted  upon  the  drones  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  seizing  them  by  their  antennae,  their  legs,  and  their  wings,  and 
killing  them  by  violent  strokes  of  their  sting,  which  they  generally  inserted 
between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen.  The  moment  this  fearful  weapon 
entered  their  lx)dy,  the  poor  helpless  creatures  expanded  their  wings  and 
expired.  After  this,  as  if  fearful  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  despatched, 
the  bees  repeated  their  strokes,  so  that  they  often  found  it  difficult  to  ex- 
tricate their  sting.  On  the  following  day  they  were  e<]ually  busy  in  the 
work  of  slaughter ;  but  their  fury,  their  own  having  perished,  was  chiefly 
vented  upon  those  drones  which,  after  having  escaped  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hives,  had  sought  refuge  with  them.  Not  content  with  destroying 
those  that  were  in  the  perfect  state,  they  attacked  also  such  male  pups  as 
were  left  in  their  cells ;  and  then  dragging  them  forth,  sucked  the  fluid  from 
their  bodies  and  cast  them  out  of  the  hive.^ 

But  though  in  hives  containing  a  ^ueen  perfectly  fertile  (that  is,  which 
lays  both  worker  and  male  eggs)  this  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  drones 

1  Bonnet,  x.  259.  >  BiN,  Nat  1 221.  &  ed.  HilL 

S  Reaam.  v.  608—.  ^  Huber,  i.  24—. 

•  Ibid.  87—,  «  Ibid.  i.  195. 
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yet  in  those  where  the  queen  only  lays  male  eggi  they  are  suffered  to 
main  unmolested ;  and  in  hives  deprived  of  their  queen,  they  also  fiod  a 
secure  asylum.^ 

What  it  is  that,  in  the  former  instance,  excites  the  fitry  of  the  bees 
against  the  males,  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  but  some  coqjecture  may 
perhaps  be  formed  from  the  circumstances  last  related.  When  only  naales 
are  produced  by  the  queen,  the  bees  seem  aware  that  something  more  is 
wanted,  and  retun  the  males ;  the  same  is  the  case  when  they  have  no 
queen ;  and  when  one  is  procured,  they  appear  to  know  that  she  would 
not  profit  them  without  the  males.  Their  fury  then  is  connected  writh 
their  utility :  when  the  queen  is  impregnated,  which  lasts  for  her  whole 
life,  as  if  they  knew  that  the  drones  could  be  of  no  further  use,  and  would 
only  consume  their  winter  stores  of  provision,  they  destroy  them  ;  which 
surely  is  more  merciful  than  expelling  them,  in  which  case  they  must  in- 
evitably perish  from  hunger.  But  when  the  queen  only  produces  males, 
their  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  alarm  ;  and  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  case  when  there  is  no  queen. 

Having  brought  the  males  from  their  cradle  to  thor  untimely  grave,  and 
amused  you  with  the  little  that  is  known  of  their  uneventful  history,  I 
shall  now,  at  last,  call  you  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  woiiert 
themselves  ;  and  here  I  am  afraid,  long  as  I  have  detained  you,  I  must 
still  press  you  to  expatiate  with  me  in  a  more  ample  field  ;  but  the  spec- 
tacles you  will  behold  during  our  excursion  will  repay,  I  promise  you,  any 
dela^  or  trouble  it  mav  occasion. 

When  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  these  little  creatures,  both  in  the 
hivie  and  out  of  it,  they  are  so  numerous  and  multifarious  that  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  b^n.  You  have  already,  however,  heard  much  of  their 
internal  labours,  in  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  young  ;  the  construction 
of  their  combs ;  and  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  their  queens  and 
their  paramours.  It  will  therefore  change  the  scene  a  little,  if  we  accom- 
pany them  in  their  excursions  to  collect  the  various  substances  of  which 
they  have  need.'    On  these  occasions  the  principal  object  of  the  bees  u  to 

1  Hnber,  L  199. 

s  The  following  bsantHbl  lines  by  ProfsMor  Smyth  are  extremely  applicable  te 
this  part  of  a  bee  V  Uboan : — 

**  Thon  cheerftil  Bee !  come,  fireely  come. 
And  travel  roand  my  woodbine  bower ; 

Delight  me  with  thy  wondering  hum, 
And  ronse  me  from  my  mnsing  hour. 

Oh  I  try  no  more  thoie  tedloiu  fields, 

Come  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields : 

The  treasures  of  each  blooming  mine, 

The  bud,  the  blossom,— all  are  thine. 

**  And,  careless  of  this  noontide  heat, 

111  follow  as  thy  ramhle  guides; 
To  watch  thee  pause  and  chafe  thy  feet^ 

And  sireep  them  o*er  thy  downy  sides: 
Then  in  a  flower's  bell  nestling  Ue, 
And  all  thy  envied  ardour  plv ! 
Then  o*er  the  stem,  tho*  fair  It  grow. 
With  touch  reacting,  glance^  and  ga 
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furnish  themselves  with  three  different  materials :  — the  nectar  of  flowers, 
from  which  they  elaborate  honey  and  wax  ;  the  pollen  or  fertilising  dust 
of  the  anthers,  of  which  they  make  what  is  called  bee-bread,  serving  as 
food  both  to  old  and  young ;  and  the  resinous  substance  called  by  the  an- 
cients Propolis,  Pistoceros,  &c.y  used  in  various  ways  in  rendering  the  hive 
secure  and  giving  the  finish  to  the  combs.  The  first  of  these  substances 
is  the  pure  fluid  secreted  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  which  the  length  of 
their  tongue  enables  them  to  reach  in  most  blossoms.  The  tongue  of  a 
bee,  you  are  to  observe,  though  so  long,  and  sometimes  so  inflated  \  is  not 
a  tube  through  which  the  honey  passes,  nor  a  pump  acting  by  suction,  but 
a  real  tongue,  which  laps  or  licks  the  honey,  and  passes  it  down  on  its 
upper  sur&ce,  as  we  do,  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  its  base  concealed  by 
the  mandibles.'  It  is  conveyed  by  this  orifice  through  the  oesophagus  into 
the  first  stomach,  which  we  call  the  honey-bag,  and  which,,  from  being 
very  small,  is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable  size.  Honey  is 
never  found  in  the  second  stomach  (which  is  surrounded  with  muscular 
rings,  and  resembles  a  cask  covered  with  hoops  from  one  end  to  the  other), 
but  only  in  the  first :  in  the  latter  and  the  intestines  the  bee-bread  only  is 
discovered.  How  the  wax  is  secreted,  or  what  vessels  are  appropriated 
to  that  purpose,  is  not  vet  ascertained.  Huber  suspects  that  a  cellular 
substance,  consisting  of  hexagons,  which  lines  the  membrane  of  the  wax- 
pockets,  may  be  concerned  in  this  operation.  This  substance  he  also  dis- 
covered in  humble-bees  (which,  though  they  make  wax,  have  no  wax- 
pockets),  occupying  all  the  anterior  part  or  base  of  the  segments.'  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  wax-pockets  in  the  nive-bee,  you  must  press  the  abdomen 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  extend  itself;  you  will  then  find  on  each  of  the  four 
intermediate  ventral  segments,  separated  by  the  carina  or  elevated  central 
part,  two  trapeziform  whitish  pockets,  of  a  soft  membranaceous  texture  : 
on  these  the  laminae  of  wax  are  formed,  and  they  are  found  upon  them  in 
different  states,  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  perceptible.  I  must  here  observe 
that,  besides  Thorley,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  apiarist  that  ob- 
served these  laminae,  Wildman  was  not  ignorant  of  them,  nor  of  the  wax 
being  formed  from  honey  ^ :  we  must  not,  therefore,  permit  foreigners  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  whole  credit  of  discoveries  that  have  been 
made,  or  at  least  partially  made,  by  our  own  countrymen. 

Long  before  Linn6  had  discovered  the  nectary  of  flowers,  our  in- 
dustrious creatures  had  made  themselves  intimate  with  every  form  and 
variety  of  them  ;  and  no  botanist,  even  in  this  enlightened  era  of  botanical 
science,  can  compare  with  a  bee  in  this  respect.    The  station  of  these  re- 


**  0  Nature  kind  I   0  labourer  wise ! 

That  roam'st  along  the  summer's  ray, 
Glean'st  every  bliss  thy  life  supplies, 

And  meet'st  prepared  thy  wintry  day  •  . 
Go,  envied  go — with  crowded  gates 
.  The  hive  thy  rich  return  awaits; 
Bear  home  thy  store,  in  triumph  a^ay. 
And  shame  each  idler  of  the  day.'' 

1  Reaum.  v.  t  xxviii  f.  1, 2.  >  Ibid.  f.  7.  o. 

•  Hnber,  IL  6.  t.  a  f.  8.  «  WUdman,  43. 
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Bervoirs,  even  where  the  armed  sight  of  science  cannot  discover  it,  is  in  a 
moment  detected  by  the  microscopic  eye  of  this  animal. 

She  has  to  attend  to  a  double  task  —  to  collect  materials  for  bee-bread 
as  well  as  for  honey  and  wax.  Observe  a  bee  that  has  alighted  upon  an 
open  flower.  The  hum  produced  by  the  motion  of  her  wings  ceases,  sod 
her  employment  begins.  In  an  instant  she  unfolds  her  tongue,  which 
before  was  rolled  up  under  her  head.  With  what  rapidity  does  she  dart 
this  organ  between  the  petals  and  the  stamina !  At  one  time  she  extends 
it  to  its  full  length,  then  she  contracts  it :  she  moves  it  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  it  may  be  applied  both  to  the  concave  and  convex  surface  of 
a  petal,  and  wipe  them  both ;  and  thus  by  a  virtuous  theft  robs  it  of  ail 
its  nectar.  All  the  while  this  is  going  on,  she  keeps  herself  in  a  constant 
vibratory  motion.  The  object  of  the  industrious  animal  is  not,  like  the 
more  selfish  butterfly,  to  appropriate  this  treasure  to  herself.  It  goes  into 
the  honey-bag  as  into  a  laboratory,  where  it  is  transformed  into  pure 
honey ;  and  when  she  returns  to  the  hive,  she  regurgitates  it  in  this  form 
into  one  of  the  cells  appropriated  to  that  purpose ;  in  order  that,  after 
tribute  is  paid  from  it  to  the  queen,  it  may  constitute  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  collecting  honey,  bees  do  not  solely  confine  themselves  to  flowers ; 
they  will  sometimes  very  greedily  absorb  the  sweet  juices  of  fruits :  this  I 
have  frequently  observed  with  respect  to  the  raspberries  in  mv  garden,  and 
have  noticed  it,  as  you  may  recollect,  in  a  former  letter,  l^hey  will  also 
eat  sugar,  and  produce  wax  from  it ;  but,  from  Huber's  observations,  it 
appears  not  calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  honey  in  the  jelly  with  which 
tne  larvae  are  fed.^  Though  the  great  mass  of  the  food  of  bees  is  collected 
from  flowers,  they  do  not  wholly  confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet; 
for,  besides  the  honeyed  secretion  of  the  Aphides,  the  possession  of  which 
thev  will  sometimes  dispute  with  the  ants',  upon  particular  occasions  they 
will  eat  the  eg{^  of  the  queen.  They  are  very  fond  also  of  the  fluid  that 
oozes  from  tl^  cells  of  the  pupae*  and  will  suck  eagerly  all  that  is  fluid  in 
their  abdomen  after  they  are  destroyed  by  their  rivals.'  Several  flowers 
that  produce  much  honev  they  pass  by ;  in  some  instances,  from  inability 
to  get  at  it.  Thus,  for  tnis  reason  probably,  they  do  not  attempt  those  of 
the  trumpetohoneysuckle  (^Lomcera  icmpervirens),  which,  if  separated  from 
the  germen  afber  they  are  open,  will  yield  two  or  three  drops  of  the  purest 
nectar.  So  that  were  this  shrub  cultivated  with  that  view,  much  honey 
in  its  original  state  might  be  obtained  from  a  small  number  of  plants.  lu 
other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  poisonous  quality  of  their  honey  that  in- 
duces bees  to  neglect  certain  flowers.  You  have  doubtless  obsen'ed  the 
conspicuous  white  nectaries  of  the  crown  imperial  (FritUiaria  imperiaAt), 
and  that  they  secrete  abundance  of  this  fluid.  It  tempts  in  vain  the 
passing  bee,  probably  aware  of  some  noxious  quality  that  it  possesses. 
The  oleander  (Nerium  Oleander)  yields  a  honey  that  proves  fatal  to  thou- 
sands of  imprudent  flies ;  but  our  bees,  more  wise  and  cautious,  avoid  it. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  in  particular  seasons,  when  flowers  are  less  numerous 
than  common,  this  mstinct  of  the  bees  appears  to  fidl  them,  or  to  be  over- 
powered by  their  desire  to  collect  a  sufficient  store  of  honey  for  their  pur- 

1  Hnber,  IL  82. 

*  Abbtf  Boisier,  quoted  ui  Mills  On  Bin,  24. 

S  SchiFMh,  46.    Hnber,  i.  479. 
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poses,  and  they  suffer  for  their  want  of  self-denial.  Sometimes  whole 
swariDs  have  been  destroyed  by  merely  alighting  upon  poisonous  trees. 
This  happened  to  one  in  the  county  of  "West  Chester  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  which  settled  upon  tne  branches  of  the  poison-ash  (Rhus 
vemix)*  On  the  following  morning  the  imprudent  animals  were  all  found 
dead,  and  swelled  to  more  than  double  their  usual  size.^  Whether  the 
honey  extracted  from  the  species  of  the  genus  JTa/mta,  AndromecUi,  Rhodo^ 
dendron,  &c.,  be  hurtful  to  the  bees  themselves,  is  not  ascertained  ;  but,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  it  is  often  poisonous  to  man  ;  and  that  found  at 
Trebisond  on  the  Euxine  coast,  as  I  have  formerly  noticed,  threatened  fatal 
effects  to  such  of  the  Greek  army,  in  the  celebrated  retreat  after  the  death 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  as  partook  of  it.  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  honey, 
calls  it  M(Bnomenon,  and  observes  that  it  is  said  to  be  collected  from  a 
kind  of  Rhododetidron,  of  which  Tournefort  noticed  two  species  there .^ 

When  the  stomach  of  a  bee  is  filled  with  nectar,  it  next,  by  means  of 
the  feathered  hairs'  with  which  its  body  is  covered,  pilfers  from  the  flowers 
the  fertilising  dust  of  the  anthers,  the  pollen;  which  is  equally  necessary 
to  the  society  with  the  honey,  and  may  be  named  the  ambrosia  of  the  hive, 
since  from  it  the  bee-bread  is  made.  Sometimes  a  bee  is  so  discoloured 
with  this  powder  as  to  look  like  a  different  insect,  becoming  white,  yellow, 
or  orange,  according  to  the  flowers  in  which  it  has  been  busy.  Reaumur 
was  urged  to  visit  the  hives  of  a  gentleman  who  on  this  account  thought 
his  bees  were  different  from  the  common  kind>  He  suspected,  and  it 
proved,  that  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  occasioned  the  mistaken 
notion.  When  the  body  of  the  bee  is  covered  with  farina,  with  the  brushes 
of  its  1^,  especially  of  the  hind  ones,  it  wipes  it  off;  not  as  we  do  with 
our  dusty  clothes,  to  dissipate  and  disperse  it  in  the  air,  but  to  collect 
every  particle  of  it,  and  then  to  knead  it  and  form  it  into  two  little  masses, 
which  she  places,  one  in  each,  in  the  baskets  formed  by  hairs  ^  on  her 
bind  legs. 

Aristotle  says  that  in  each  journey  from  the  hive,  bees  attend  only  one 
species  of  flower  ^ ;  Reaumur,  however,  seems  to  think  that  they  fly  in- 
ifiscriminately  from  one  to  another :  but  Mr.  Dobbs,  in  the  Philosopkical 
Tramactiont  ^  and  Butler  before  him,  asserts  that  he  has  frequently  followed 
a  bee  engaged  in  collecting  pollen,  &c.,  and  invariably  observed  that  it 
continued  collecting  from  the  same  kind  of  flowers  with  which  it  first  be- 
gan ;  passing  over  every  other  species,  however  numerous,  even  though 
the  flower  it  first  selected  was  scarcer  than  others.  His  observfitions,  he 
thinks,  are  confirmed,  and  the  idea  seems  not  unreasonable,  by  the  uniform 
colour  of  the  pellets  of  pollen,  and  their  different  size.  Reaumur  himself 
tells  us  that  the  bees  enter  the  hive,  some  with  yellow  pellets,  others  with 
red  ones,  others  again  with  whitish  ones,  and  that  sometimes  they  are  even 
green :  upon  which  he  observes,  that  this  arises  from  their  being  collected 
from  particular  flowers,  the  pollen  of  whose  anthers  is  of  those  colours.^ 
Sprengel,  as  before  intimated,  has  made  an  observation  similar  to  that  of 

1  Nicholson's  Journal,  xziii  287. 

9  Xenoph.  Anabas.  L  iv.    Piin.  Hist,  Nat.  1.  xxi.  c.  13. 

>  Reaum.  v.  t  xxvL  1 1. 

4  Beaam.  295. 

s  Kirby,  Monogr.  Ap.  Angl  i.  t  12.  *  *.  e.  1.  neut.  f.  19.  a.  h. 

«  HisL  Afdm,  f.  ix.  c  40.  7  xlvL  536. 
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Dobbs.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  reason  why  the  bee  visits  die 
same  species  of  plants  during  one  excursion  may  be  this :  —  her  instinct 
teaches  her  that  the  grains  of  pollen  which  enter  into  the  same  mass  should 
be  homogeneous,  in  order  perhaps  for  their  more  eflectnal  cohesion ;  and 
thus  Providence  eXuo  secures  two  important  ends,  —  the  impregnation  of 
those  flowers  that  require  such  aid,  by  the  bees  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  and  the  avoiding  the  production  of  hybrid  plants,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  of  one  kind  of  plant  to  the  stigma  of  another.  When 
the  anthers  are  not  yet  burst,  the  bee  opens  them  with  her  mandibles  ; 
takes  a  parcel  of  pollen,  which  one  of  the  first  pairs  of  legs  receives  and 
delivers  to  the  middle  pair,  from  which  it  passes  to  one  of  &e  hind  l^gs. 

If  the  contents  of  one  of  the  little  pellets  be  examined  under  a  lens,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  grains  have  all  retained  their  original  shape.  A 
botanist  practised  in  the  figure  of  the  pollen  of  the  different  species  of  com' 
mon  plants  might  easily  ascertain,  by  such  an  examination,  whether  a  bee 
had  collected  its  ambrosia  from  one  or  more,  and  also  from  what  species  of 
nowers. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  Reaumur  tells  us,  the  bees  collect 
pollen  from  morning  to  evening ;  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  great 
gathering  of  it  is  fi-om  the  time  of  their  first  leaving  the  hive  (which  is  some- 
times BO  early  as  four  in  the  morning)  to  about  10  o'clock  a.m.  About 
that  hour  all  that  enter  the  hive  may  be  seen  with  their  pellets  in  their 
baskets  ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  number  of  those  so  furnished 
is  small  in  comparison  of  those  that  are  not.  In  a  hive,  however,  in  which 
a  swarm  is  recently  established,  it  is  generally  brought  in  at  all  parts  of  the 
day.  He  supposes,  in  order  for  its  being  formed  into  pellets,  that  it  re- 
quires some  moisture,  which  the  heat  evaporates  after  the  above  hour ; 
but  in  the  case  of  recently  colonised  hives,  that  the  bees  go  a  great  way  to 
seek  it  in  moist  and  shady  places.  ^ 

When  a  bee  has  completed  her  lading,  she  returns  to  the  hive  to  disfKMe 
of  it  The  honey  is  disgorged  into  the  honey  pots  or  cells  destined  to  re> 
ceive  it,  and  is  discharged  from  the  honey-bag  by  its  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation.  A  cell  will  contain  the  contents  of  many  honey  obags.  When 
a  bee  comes  to  disgorge  the  honey*  with  its  fore  le^s  it  breaks  the  thick 
cream  that  is  always  on  the  top,  and  the  honey  which  it  vields  passes 
under  it.  This  cream  is  honey  of  a  thicker  consistence  tnan  the  rest, 
which  rises  to  the  top  in  the  cells  like  cream  on  milk :  it  is  not  level,  but 
forms  an  oblique  surfiice  over  the  honey.  The  ceils,  as  you  know,  are 
usually  horizontal ;  yet  the  honey  does  not  run  out.  The  cream,  aided 
probably  by  the  general  thickness  of  the  honey,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
sides  of  the  cell,  prevents  this.  Bees,  when  they  bring  home  the  honey, 
do  not  always  disgoige  it ;  they  sometimes  give  it  to  such  of  their  com- 
panions as  have  been  at  work  within  the  hive.'  Some  of  the  cells  are 
filled  with  honey  for  daily  use,  and  some  with  what  is  intended  for  a  re- 
serve, and  stored  up  against  bad  weather  or  a  bad  season :  these  are 
covered  with  a  waxen  lid.' 

The  pollen  is  employed  as  circumstances  du'ect.    When  the  bee  laden 

1  Reaam.  v.  802.— comp.  488.    I  have  teen  bees  oat  before  it  was  light. 

s  Huber  observes  that  tbe  honey  for  store  is  collected  by  the  wax-making  bees 
only  {abeii/et  drieret),  and  that  the  nurses  {abeUlu  notmuii)  gather  no  more  than 
what  is  wanted  for  themselves  and  companions  at  work  in  the  hive.  (ii.  66.} 

1  Beaam.  v.  448. 
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^ith  it  arrives  at  the  biTe»  she  sometimes  stops  at  the  entrance,  and  very 
leisurely  detaches  it  by  piecemeal,  devours  one  or  both  the  pellets  on  her 
Je^s,  chewing  them  with  her  jaws,  and  passing  them  then  down  the  little 
onfice  before  noticed.  Sometimes  she  enters  the  hive,  and  walks  upon  the 
combs  ;  and  whether  she  walks  or  stands,  still  keeps  beating  her  wings. 
By  the  noise  thus  produced,  which  seems  a  call  to  some  of  her  fellow- 
citizens,  three  or  four  go  to  her,  and  placing  themselves  round  her,  begin 
to  lighten  her  of  her  load,  each  taking  and  devouring  a  small  portion  of  her 
ambrosia ;  this  they  repeat  if  more  do  not  arrive  to  assist  them,  three  or 
four  times,  till  the  whole  is  disposed  of.^  Wildman  observed  them  on  this 
occasion  supporting  themselves  upon  their  two  fore  feet;  and  making  several 
motions  witn  their  wings  and  body  to  the  right  and  left,  which  produced 
the  sound  that  summoned  their  assistants.^  This  bee-bread,  as  I  said 
before,  is  generally  found  in  the  second  stomach  and  intestines,  but  the 
honey  never ;  which  induced  Reaumur  to  think  (but  he  was  mistaken) 
that  the  bees  elaborated  wax  from  it :  and  he  observes  that  the  bees  de- 
vour this  when  they  are  busily  engaged  in  constructing  combs.'  When 
more  pollen  is  collected  than  the  bees  have  immediate  occasion  for,  they 
store  it  up  in  some  of  the  empt)r  cells.  The  laden  bee  puts  her  two  hind 
legs  into  toe  cell,  and  with  the  intermediate  pair  pushes  off  the  pellets. 
When  this  is  done,  she,  or  another  bee  if  she  is  too  much  fatigued  with  her 
day's  labours,  enters  the  cell  with  her  head  first,  and  remains  there  some 
time :  she  is  engaged  in  diluting  the  pellets,  kneading  them,  and  packing 
them  close ;  and  so  they  proce^,  till  the  cell  is  filled.^  A  large  portion  of 
the  cells  of  some  combs  are  filled  with  this  bread,  which  one  while  is  found 
in  insulated  cells,  at  another  in  cells  amongst  those  that  are  filled  with 
honey  or  brood.    Thus  it  is  everywhere  at  hand  for  use.^ 

You  have  seen  how  the  bees  collect  and  employ  two  of  the  materials 
that  I  mentioned ;  I  must  now  advert  to  the  third  —  the  PropoHt.  Huber 
was  a  long  time  uncertain  from  whence  the  bees  procured  this  gummy 
resin ;  but  it  at  last  occurred  to  him  to  plant  some  cuttings  of  a  species  of 
poplar  (before  their  leaves  were  developed,  when  their  leaf-buds  were 
swelling  and  besmeared  and  filled  with  a  viscid  juice)  in  some  pots  which 
Jie  placed  in  the  way  of  the  bees  that  went  from  his  hives.  Almost  imme- 
diately a  bee  alighted  upon  a  twig,  and  soon  with  its  mandibles  opened  a 
bud,  and  drew  from  it  a  thread  of  the  viscid  matter  which  it  contained  ; 
with  one  of  its  second  pair  of  legs  it  took  it  firom  the  mouth,  and  placed 
it  in  the  basket :  thus  it  proceeded  till  it  had  given  them  both  their  load.® 
I  have  myself  seen  bees  very  busy  collecting  it  from  the  Tacamahaca 
(Populut  baUamifera),  But  this  is  an  old  discovery,  confirmed  by  recent 
observation ;  for  Mouffet  tells  us,  from  Cordus,  that  it  is  collected  from 
the  gems  of  the  trees,  instancing  the  poplar  and  the  birch.''  Riem  observes 
that  it  is  also  collected  from  the  pine  and  fir.  The  propolis  is  soft,  red,  will 
pull  out  in  a  thread,  is  aromatic,  and  imparts  a  ^d  colour  to  white  polished 
metals.  It  is  employed  in  the  hive  not  only  m  finishing  the  combs,  as  I 
related  in  my  letter  on  Habitations  ;  but  also  in  stopping  every  chink  or 

1  Reaam.  V.  418.  *  Ibid.  v.  p.  88.  >  UHwuprd,  419. 

^  Compare  Reaam.  420.,  and  Huber,  ii.  24.,  with  Wildman,  40. 
s  For  mach  valuable  information  on  the  economy  of  bees,  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  consult  Dr.  Bevan's  very  interesting  work  on  the  Honey  Bee, 
•  Huber,  ii.  260. 
7  Ineeet,  Theatr.  86.    Schirach,  241. 
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orifice  by  which  cold,  wet,  or  any  enemy,  can  enter.  They  cover  likewise 
with  it  the  sticks  which  support  the  combs,  and  often  spread  it  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  hive.  Like  the  pellets  of  pollen, 
it  is  carried  on  the  posterior  tibise,  but  the  masses  are  lenticular.^ 

Mr.  Knight  mentions  an  instance  of  Bees  using  an  artificial  kind  of  pro* 
polls.  He  had  caused  the  decorticated  part  of  some  tree  to  be  covered 
with  a  cement  composed  of  bees'  wax  and  turpentine ;  finding  this  to  their 
purpose,  they  attacked  it,  detaching  it  from  the  tree  by  their  mandibles,  and 
then,  as  usual,  passing  it  from  the  first  leg  to  the  second,  and  so  to  the 
third.  When  one  bee  had  thus  collected  its  load,  another  often  came  be- 
hind and  despoiled  it  of  all  it  had  collected ;  a  second  and  third  load  were 
frequently  lost  in  the  same  manner ;  and  yet  the  patient  animal  pursued 
its  labours  without  showing  any  signs  of  anger.' 

Bees  in  their  excursions  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spot  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  their  dwelling,  but,  when  led  by  the  scent  of  honey,  will 
go  a  mile  from  it.  Huber  even  assigns  to  them  a  radius  of  half  a  league  round 
their  hive  for  their  ordinary  excursions  ;  yet  from  this  distance  they  will 
discover  honev  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  it  was  within  their  sight.  To 
prove  that  it  »  by  their  scent  that  bees  find  it  out,  he  put  some  behind  a 
window-shutter,  in  a  place  where  it  could  not  be  seen,  leaving  the  shutter 
just  open  enough  for  insects,  if  they  liked,  to  get  at  it.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  four  bees,  a  butterfly,  and  some  house-flies  had  dis- 
covered it.  At  another  time  he  put  some  into  boxes,  with  little  apertures 
in  the  lid,  into  which  pieces  of  card  were  fitted,  which  he  placed  about  two 
hundred  paces  from  his  hives.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  bees  discovered 
them,  and  traversing  them  very  industriously,  soon  found  the  aperture», 
when,  pushing  in  the  pieces  of  card,  they  got  to  the  honey.  That  contained 
in  the  blossom  of  many  plants  is  quite  as  much  concealed  ;  yet  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  scent  enables  them  to  detect  it. 

These  insects,  especially  when  laden  and  returning  to  their  nest,  flv  in  a 
direct  line,  which  saves  both  time  and  labour.  How  thev  are  enabled  to 
do  this  with  such  certainty  as  to  make  for  their  own  abode  without  devia- 
tion, I  must  leave  to  others  to  expliun.  Connected  with  this  circumstance, 
and  the  acuteness  of  their  smell,  is  the  following  curious  account,  given  in 
the  Philosophical  Drantactions  for  1721,  of  the  method  practised  in  New 
England  for  discovering  where  the  wild  hive-bees  live  in  the  woods,  in 
order  to  get  their  honey.  The  honey-hunters  set  a  plate  containing  honey 
or  sugar  upon  the  ground  in  a  clear  day.  The  bees  soon  discover  and 
attack  it :  having  secured  two  or  three  that  have  filled  themselves,  the 
hunter  lets  one  go,  which,  rising  into  the  air,  flies  straight  to  the  nest :  he 
then  strikes  off  at  right  angles  with  its  course  a  tew  hundred  yards,  and 
letting  a  second  fly,  observes  its  course  by  his  pocket  compass  ;  and  the 
point  where  the  two  courses  intersect  is  that  where  the  nest  is  situated.* 

The  natural  station  of  bees  is  in  the  cavities  of  decayed  trees;  such 
trees  Mr.  Knight  tells  us  they  will  discover  in  the  closest  recesses,  and  at 
an  extraordinary  distance  from  the  hive ;  in  one  instance  if  was  a  mile : 
and  at  swarming,  the^  sometimes  are  inclined  to  settle  in  such  cavities. 
After  the  discovery  o(  one,  firom  twenty  to  fifty,  who  are  a  kind  of  scouts, 
may  be  found  examining  and  keeping  possession  of  it.    They  seem  to  ex- 

1  Retam.  mb*  nmrh,  487.  *  PkUo§,  TWuii.  1807,  S42. 

*  xxxi.  148. 
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plore  every  part  of  it  and  of  the  tree  with  the  greatest  attention,  even  sur- 
veying the  dead  knots  and  the  like.^  When  a  hive  stands  unemployed,  a 
swarm  will  also  sometimes  send  scouts  to  take  possession  of  it. 

How  long  our  little  active  creatures  repose  before  they  take  a  second  ex- 
cursion I  cannot  precisely  say.  In  a  hive  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  appear  in  repose,  lying  together,  says  Reaumur,  but  this* 
probably  for  a  short  time.  Huber  tells  us,  that  bees  may  always  be  ob« 
served  in  a  hive  with  the  head  and  thorax  inserted  into  cells  that  contain 
eggs,  and  sometimes  into  empty  ones  ;  and  that  they  remain  in  this  situa- 
tion fifteen  or  twenty  ininutes,  so  motionless  that,  did  not  the  dilatation  of 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen  prove  the  contrary,  they  might  be  niistaken 
for  dead.  He  supposes  their  object  is  to  repose  from  their  labours.^ 
The  queen,  for  this  purpose,  enters  the  large  cells  of  the  males,  and  con- 
tinues in  them  without  motion  a  very  long  time.  Even  then  the  workers 
form  a  circle  round  her,  and  brush  the  uncovered  part  of  her  abdomen. 
The  drones,  while  reposing,  do  not  enter  the  cells,  but  cluster  in  the  combs, 
and  sometimes  remain  without  stirring  a  limb  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours.* 

Reaumur  observes,  that  in  a  hive  the  population  of  which  amounts  to 
18,000,  the  number  that  enters  the  hive  in  a  minute  is  a  hundred;  which,  al- 
lowing fourteen  hours  in  the  day  for  their  labour,  makes  84*,000 :  thus  every 
individual  must  make  four  excursions  daily,  and  some  five.  In  hives  where 
the  population  was  smaller,  the  numbers  that  entered  were  comparatively 
greater,  so  as  to  give  six  excursions  or  more  to  each  bee.^  But  in  this 
calculation  Reaumur  does  not  seem  to  take  into  the  account  those  that 
are  employed  within  the  hive  in  building  or  feeding  the  young  brood,  which 
must  render  the  excursions  of  each  bee  still  more  numerous.  He  proceeds 
further  to  ground  upon  this  statement  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  bee- 
bread  that  may  be  collected  in  one  day  by  such  a  hive ;  and  he  found,  sup- 
posing only  half  the  number  to  collect  it,  that  it  would  amount  to  more 
than  a  pound  ;  so  that  in  one  season  one  such  a  hive  might  collect  a 
hundred  pounds.'  What  a  wonderful  idea  does  this  give  of  the  industry 
and  activity  of  these  little  useful  creatures !  And  what  a  lesson  do  they 
read  to  the  members  of  societies  that  have  both  reason  and  religion  to 
guide  their  exertions  for  the  common  good !  Adorable  is  that  Great  Being 
who  has  gifted  them  with  instincts  which  render  them  as  instructive  to  us, 
if  we  will  condescend  to  listen  to  them,  as  they  are  profitable. 

While  I  am  upon  this  part  of  the  story  of  bees,  I  cannot  pass  over  the 

1  Knight  in  PhUoM.  Tram,  for  1807,  287.    Marshall,  AgriaUt.  of  Norfolk. 

3  It  has  been  supposed,  and  the  supposition  was  adopted  originally  in  this  work 
rVoL  I.  J  St  ed.  p.  871.),  that  the  object  in  this  case  is  brooding  the  eggs;  but  upon 
further  consideration  we  indinc  to  Huberts  opinion,  that  it  has  no  connection  with 
it,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  hive  being  suf&uient  for  thia  purpose  ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  entering  unoccupied  cells  proves  that  this  attitude  has  no 
particular  connection  with  the  eggs.  {Huber,  i.  212.)  **  When  large  pieces  of  comb," 
says  Wildman  (p.  45.),  **were  broken  off  and  len  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  a 
great  number  of  bees  have  gone  and  placed  themselves  upon  them."  This  looks 
like  incubation.  Reaumur,  however,  affirms  (p.  691.)  that  if  part  of  a  comb  falls 
and  loses  its  perpendicular  direction,  the  bees,  as  if  conscious  that  they  would  come 
to  nothing,  pull  out  and  destrov  all  the  larvae.  They  might  perhaps  remain  per- 
pendicular in  the  case  observed  by  Wildman. 

s  Reaum.  v.  481.    Huber,  U.  212.  «  Reaum.  v  432. 

»  Ibid.  V.  484. 
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account  Keaumur  has  given  from  MaUlet  of  the  transportation  of  hives  in 
Egypt  from  one  place  to  another,  before  alluded  to  %  to  enable  them  to 
make  in  greater  abundance  their  collections  of  honey,  &c.  Towards  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  ceased,  and  the 
husbandmen  can  sow  their  land,  sainfoin  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  is 
sown ;  and  as  Upper  Egypt  is  warmer  than  the  Lower,  the  sainfoin  gets 
there  first  into  blossom.  At  this  time,  bee-hives  are  transported  in  boats 
fix>m  all  parts  of  Egypt  into  the  upper  district,  and  are  there  heaped  in 
pyramids  upon  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them ;  each  being  numbered 
by  tlie  individual  to  whom  it  belongs.  In  this  station  they  remain  some 
days ;  and  when  they  are  judged  to  have  got  in  the  harvest  of  honey  and 
pollen  that  is  to  be  collected  there,  they  are  removed  two  or  three  leagues 
lower  down,  where  they  remain  the  same  time ;  and  so  they  proceed  tilt 
towards  the  middle  of  February,  when,  having  traversed  Egypt,  they 
arrive  at  the  sea,  from  whence  they  are  dispersed  to  their  sevenil  owners. 

A  transportation  of  bee-hives,  in  some  respects  similar,  prevails,  aa  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Willock,  at  the  present  day  throughout  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  he  believes  Greece ;  in  which  countries  an  inhabitant  even  of  a  town 
will  sometimes  possess  fifty  or  sixty  hives,  from  the  honey  and  wax  of 
which  a  considerable  profit  is  derived.  These  hives  are  wicker-work 
cylinders,  two  feet  eight  inches  long  by  nine  inches  in  diameter,  plastered 
inside  and  outside  with  cow-dung ;  having  one  end  filled  up  with  a  cir- 
cular earthenware  plate,  and  the  other  with  a  circular  wooden  door,  in 
the  middle  of  which  ift  a  small  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees.  In 
spring,  when  the  herbage  of  the  low  country  has  become  narched,  the 
propnetor  of  the  hives,  after  closing  them,  conveys  them  (six  or  seven 
being  an  ass  load)  to  some  village  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  where 
fragrant  shrubs  abound;  and  havioe  sealed  the  doors,  leaves  them  in 
charge  of  a  villager,  whom  he  pays  tor  watching  them,  when  he  removes 
them  in  October  back  to  his  home.  Near  viluges  in  the  mountains  of 
Sahund,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabreez,  Mr.  Willock  has  seen  ranges  of  these 
hives  thus  put  <nU  to  board  to  the  number  of  500  or  600.' 

John  Hunter  observes,  that  when  the  season  for  laying  is  over,  that 
for  collecting  honey  comes  on  (he  means,  probably,  for  making  the  prin- 
cipal collection  of  it) ;  and  that  when  the  last  pupa  is  disclosed,  the  cell 
it  deserts,  after,  being  cleaned,  is  immediately  filled  with  it,  and  as  soon 
as  fiill  is  covered  with  pure  wax :  but  this  only  holds  with  respect  to  the 
cells  containing  honey  for  winter  use,  those  destined  to  receive  chat  which 
forms  thar  food  when  bad  weather  prevents  them  from  going  out  beiog 
left  open.*  Sometimes,  when  the  year  is  remarkably  favourable  for 
collecting  honey,  the  bees  will  destroy  many  of  the  larvae  to  make  room 
for  it ;  but  they  never  meddle  with  the  pupae.  When  no  more  hooey  is 
to  be  collected,  they  remain  quiet  in  the  hive  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hunter 
found  that  a  hive  grew  lighter  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  week  ;  he  found 
also  that  in  three  months  (from  November  10th  to  February  9th)  a  single 
hive  lost  72  oz.  1|  dram.^ 

Water  is  a  thing  of  the  first  necessity  to  these  insects ;  but  they  are 
not  very  delicate  as  to  its  quality,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  often  preferring 

1  Bsaom.  ▼.  698.  *  Gardam't  Chrvniek,  1641,  p.  84. 

9  Pkiht,  TrauM,  1792, 160.    Comp.  Beanm.  ▼.  450. 
4  Rcavm.  UritL  691.    Hoater,  ibid.  161. 
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what  18  stagnant  and  putrescent  to  that  of  a  running  stream.^  I  have 
frequently  observed  them  busy  in  corners  moist  with  urine ;  perhaps  this 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  saiine  particles  to  be  there  collected. 

A  new-bom  bee,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  use  its  wings,  seems  perfectly 
aware,  without  any  previous  instruction,  what  are  to  be  its  duties  and 
employments  for  the  rest  of  its  life.  It  appears  to  know  that  it  is  born 
for  society,  and  not  for  selfish  pursuits ;  and  therefore  it  invariably  devotes 
itself  and  its  labours  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  which  it  belongs. 
Walking  upon  the  combs,  it  seeks  for  the  door  of  the  hive,  that  it  may 
sally  forth  and  be  useful.  Full  of  life  and  activity,  it  then  takes  its  first 
flight ;  and,  unconducted  but  by  its  instinct,  visits  like  the  rest  the  subjects 
or  Flora,  absorbs  their  nectar,  covers  itself  with  their  ambrosial  dust, 
which  it  kneads  into  a  mass  and  packs  upon  its  hind  legs,  and,  if  need 
be,  gathers  propolis,  and  returns  unembarrassed  to  its  own  hive.^ 

Instances  of  the  expedition  with  which  our  little  favourites  accomplish 
their  various  objects  you  have  had  several ;  but  this  is  never  more  re- 
markable than  when  they  settle  in  a  new  hive.  At  this  time,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  they  will  sometimes  construct  a  comb  twenty  inches  long  by 
seven  or  eight  wide ;  and  the  hive  will  be  half  filled  in  five  or  six  days  ; 
so  that  in  the  first  fifteen  days  as  much  wax  is  made  as  in  the  whole  year 
besides.* 

In  treating  of  the  various  emplovments  of  the  bees,  I  must  not  omit 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  —  the  ventilation  of  their  abode. 
When  you  consider  the  numbers  contained  in  so  confined  a  space,  the 
high  temperature  to  which  its  atmosphere  is  raised,  and  the  small  aperture 
at  which  the  air  principally  enters,  you  will  readily  conceive  how  soon 
it  must  be  rendered  unfit  for  respiration,  and  be  convinced  that  there 
must  be  some  means  of  constantly  renewing  it.  If  you  feel  disposed  to 
think  that  the  ventilation  takes  place^  as  in  our  apartments,  by  natural 
means,  resulting  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  heat  of  the  hive, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  an  interior  and  exterior  current,  a 
simple  experiment  will  satisfy  you  that  this  cannot  be.  Take  a  vessel  of 
the  size  of  a  bee-hive,  with  a  similar  or  even  somewhat  larger  aperture  ; 
introduce  a  lighted  taper;  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  more  than 
140",  it  will  go  out  in  a  short  time.  We  must  therefore  admit,  as  Uuber 
observes  ^  that  the  bees  possess  the  astonishing  faculty  of  attracting  the 
external  air,  and  at  the  same  time  of  expelling  that  which  has  become 
corrupted  by  their  respiration. 

What  would  you  say,  should  I  tell  you  that  the  bees  upon  this  occasion 
have  recourse  to  the  same  instrument  which  ladies  use  to  cool  themselves 
when  an  apartment  is  overheated  ?  Yet  it  is  strictly  the  case.  By  means 
of  their  marginal  hooks,  they  unite  each  pair  of  wings  into  one  plane 
slightly  concave,  thus  acting  upon  the  air  by  a  surface  nearly  as  large  as 
possible,  and  forming  for  them  a  pair  of  very  ample  fans,  which  in  their 
vibrations  describe  an  arch  of  90°.  These  vibrations  are  so  rapid  as  to 
render  the  wings  almost  invisible.  When  they  are  engaged  in  ventilation, 
the  bees  by  means  of  their  feet  and  claws  fix  themselves  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  place  they  stand  upon.  The  first  pair  of  legs  is  stretched  out 
before ;   the  second  extendea  to  the  right  and  left ;  whilst  the  third, 

1  Reaum.  PML  Trana,  1792, 697.  *  Reaum.  v.  602. 

s  Ibid.  666.  «  ii.  889. 
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placed  very  near  each  other,  are  perpendicular  to  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
give  that  part  considerable  elevation. 

MaraUli,  and  after  him  Reaumur,  long  ago  noticed  this  action  of  the 
bees ;  but  they  attributed  to  it  an  effect  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  really 
produces ;  the  former  imagining  it  to  occasion  directly  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  hive,  and  the  latter  indirectly.^  It  was  reserved  K>r  Huber 
to  discover  the  true  cause  of  it ;  and  from  him  the  chief  of  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject  will  be  derived.' 

During  the  summer  a  certain  number  of  workers  —  for  it  is  to  the 
workers  solely  that  this  office  is  committed  —  may  always  be  observed 
vibrating  their  wings  before  the  entrance  of  their  hive  ;  and  the  observant 
apiarist  will  find,  upon  examination,  that  a  still  greater  number  are  engaged 
within  it  in  the  same  emplo}'ment.  All  those  thus  circumstanced  that 
stand  without  turn  their  head  to  the  entrance ;  while  those  that  stand 
within  turn  their  back  to  it  Tl^e  station  of  these  ventilators  is  upon  the 
floor  of  the  hive.  They  are  usually  ranged  in  files  that  terminate  at  the 
entrance ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  constantly,  form  so  many  diverging 
rays,  probably  to  give  room  for  comers  and  goers  to  pass.  The  number 
of  ventilators  in  action  at  the  same  time  varies :  it  seldom  much  exceeds 
twenty,  and  is  often  more  circumscribed.  The  time  also  that  they  devote 
to  this  function  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  circumstances  :  some 
have  been  observed  to  continue  their  vibrations  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
without  resting,  suspending  the  action  for  not  more  than  an  instant,  as 
it  should  seem  to  take  breath.  When  one  retires,  another  occupies 
its  place ;  so  that  in  a  hive  well  peopled  there  is  never  any  interruption 
of  the  sound  or  humming  occasioned  by  this  action,  by  which  it  may 
always  be  known  whether  it  be  going  on  or  not. 

This  humming  is  observable  not  only  during  the  heats  of  summer,  but 
at  all  seasons  of  the  vear.  It  sometimes  seems  even  more  forcible  in 
the  depth  of  winter  than  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  » 
higher.  An  employment  so  constant,  which  always  occupies  a  certain 
number  of  bees,  must  produce  as  constant  an  effect.  The  column  of  air 
once  disturbed  within  must  give  place  to  that  without  the  hive ;  thus  4i 
current  being  established,  the  ventilation  will  be  perpetual  and  complete. 

To  be  convinced  that  such  an  effect  is  produced,  approach  your  hand 
to  a  ventilating  bee,  and  you  will  find  that  she  causes  a  very  perceptible 
motion  in  the  air.  Huber  tried  an  experiment  still  more  satisfactor}*. 
On  a  cakn  day,  at  the  time  when  the  bees  had  returned  to  their  habitation 
—  having  fixed  a  screen  before  the  mouth  of  the  hive  to  prevent  his  being 
misled  by  any  sudden  motion  of  the  external  air  —  he  placed  within  the 
screen  little  anemometers  or  wind-gauges,  made  of  bits  of  paper,  feather, 
or  cotton,  suspended  by  a  thread  to  a  crotch.  No  sooner  did  they  enter 
the  atmosphere  of  the  bees  than  they  were  put  in  motion,  being  alter- 
nately attracted  and  repelled  to  and  from  the  aperture  of  the  hive  with 
considerable  rapidity.  These  attractions  and  repulsions  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  bees  engaged  in  ventilation,  and  though  some- 
times less  perceptible,  were  never  entirely  suspended.  Bumens  tried  a 
similar  experiment  in  the  winter,  when  the  thermometer  stood  in  the 
shade  at  33^.  Having  selected  a  well-peopled  hive,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  appeared  full  of  life  and  sufficiently  active  in  the  interior^  and  luted 

1  Beaam.  v.  672.  «  HnWr,  IL  838—362. 
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it  all  around,  except  the  aperture,  to  the  platform  on  which  it  stood,  he 
stuck  in  the  top  a  piece  of  iron  wire  which  terminated  in  a  hook,  to  which 
he  fastened  a  hair  with  a  small  square  of  very  thin  paper  at  the  other  end  ; 
this  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  aperture,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch 
from  it.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  was  fixed,  the  hair  with  its  paper 
pendulum  began  to  oscillate  more  or  less,  the  greatest  oscillations  on  both 
sides  being  an  inch,  by  admeasurement,  from  the  perpendicular ;  if  the 
paper  was  moved  by  force  to  a  greater  distance,  the  vibrations  did  not 
take  place,  and  the  apparatus  remained  at  rest.  He  then  made  an  open- 
ing in  die  top  of  the  hive,  and  poured  in  some  liquid  honey  ;  soon  after, 
there  arose  a  hum,  the  movement  in  the  interior  increased,  and  some 
bees  came  out.  The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  upon  this  became  more 
frequent  and  intense,  and  extended  to  fifteen  lines  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  the  perpendicular ;  but  when  the  paper  was  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  aperture,  it  remained  at  rest. 

Huber,  at  the  proposal  of  M.  de  Saussure,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
artificial  ventilators  would  produce  an  analogous  effect,  got  a  mechanical 
friend  to  construct  for  him  a  little  mill  with  eighteen  sails  of  tin.  He  also 
prepared  a  large  cylindrical  vase,  into  which  he  could,  at  an  aperture  in 
the  box  upon  which  it  was  fixed,  introduce  a  lighted  taper.  In  one  side 
of  this  box  was  another  aperture  to  represent  that  of  a  hive,  but  larger. 
The  ventilator  was  placed  below,  and  luted  at  the  points  of  contact ;  and 
anemometers  were  suspended  before  the  aperture.  The  first  experiment 
was  the  introduction  of  the  taper,  without  putting  the  ventilator  in  motion. 
Though  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  was  about  3228  cubic  inches,  the  flame 
soon  diminished,  and  went  out  in  about  eight  minutes,  and  the  anemo- 
meters continued  motionless.  The  same  experiment  was  next  repeated 
with  the  door  shut,  with  precisely  the  same  result.  After  the  air  of  the 
vessel  had  been  renewed,  the  taper  was  again  introduced,  and  the  venti- 
lator set  in  motion  :  immediately,  as  appeared  by  the  oscillations  of  the 
anemometers,  two  currents  of  air  were  established,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flame  was  not  diminished  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment, 
which  might  have  been  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  time.  A  thermo- 
meter placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  rose  to  112^;  and  the 
temperature  was  evidently  still  more  elevated  at  the  top  of  the  receiver. 

The  Creator  often  has  one  end  in  view  in  the  actions  of  animals  (and 
nothing  more  conspicuously  displays  the  invisible  hand  that  governs  the 
universe),  while  the  agents  themselves  have  another.  This  probably  is  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  since  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  bees 
beat  the  air  with  their  wings  in  order  to  ventilate  the  hive,  but  rather  to 
relieve  themselves  from  some  disagreeable  sensation  which  oppresses 
them.  The  following  experiments  prove  that  one  of  their  objects  in  this 
action,  as  it  is  with  ladies  when  they  use  their  fans,  is  to  cool  themselves 
when  they  suffer  from  too  great  heat.  When  Huber  once  opened  the 
shutter  of  a  glazed  hive,  so  that  the  solar  rays  darted  upon  the  combs 
covered  with  bees,  a  humming,  the  sign  of  ventilation,  soon  was  heard 
amongst  them,  while  those  which  were  in  the  shade  remained  tranquil. 
The  bees  composing  the  clusters  which  often  are  suspended  from  the  hives 
in  summer,  when  they  are  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  fan  them- 
selves with  great  energy.  But  if  by  any  means  a  shadow  is  cast  over  any 
portion  of  the  group,  the  ventilation  ceases  there,  while  it  continues  in  the 
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part  which  feels  the  heat  of  the  sun.    The  same  cause  produces  a  similar 
effect  upon  humble-bees,  wasps,  and  hornets. 

Amongst  the  bees,  however,  it  is  remarkable  that  ventilation  goes  on 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  it  cannot  be  occasioned  by  excess  of 
heat.  This,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  From  other  experimeuts,  which,  having  already  detained 
you  too  long,  I  shall  not  here  detail,  it  appears  that  penetrating  and 
disagreeable  odours  produce  the  same  effect.^  Perhaps,  though  Huber  does 
not  say  this,  the  odour  produced  by  the  congregated  myriads  of  the  hire 
may  be  amongst  the  principal  motives  that  impel  its  inhabitants  to  this 
necessary  action. 

Whatever  be  the  proximate  cause,  it  is,  I  trust,  now  evident  to  jou  that 
the  Author  of  nature,  having  assigned  to  these  insects  a  habitation  into 
which  the  air  cannot  easily  penetrate,  has  gifted  them  with  the  means  of 
preventing  the  fatal  effects  which  would  result  from  corrupted  air.  An 
indirect  el^ct  of  ventilation  is  the  elevated  temperature  which  these  animals 
maintain,  without  any  effort,  in  their  hive  : — but  upon  this  I  shall  enlai^ 
hereafter. 

Bees  are  extremely  neat  in  their  persons  and  habitations,  and  remove  all 
nuisances  with  great  assiduity,  at  least  as  iar  as  their  powers  enable  them. 
Sometimes  slugs  or  snails  will  creep  into  a  hive,  which  with  all  thdr 
address  they  cannot  readily  expel  or  carry  out  But  here  their  instinct  is 
at  no  loss  ;  for  they  kill  them,  and  afterwards  embalm  them  with  propolis, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  offensive  odours  from  incommoding  them.  An  un- 
happy snail,  that  had  travelled  up  the  sides  of  a  glazed  hive,  and  which 
they  could  not  come  at  with  iheir  stings,  they  fixed,  a  monument  of  their 
vengeance  and  dexterity,  by  laying  this  substance  all  around  the  mouth  of 
its  shell.'  When  they  expel  their  excrements  they  go  apart,  that  they 
may  not  defile  their  companions ;  and  in  winter,  when  prevented  by 
extreme  cold,  or  the  injudicious  practice  of  wholly  closing  the  door  of  the 
hive,  from  going  out  for  this  purpose,  their  bodies  sometimes  become  so 
swelled  from  the  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  intestines,  that  when  at  last 
able  to  get  out  they  can  no  longer  fly,  so  that  falling  to  the  ground  in  the 
attempt,  they  perish  with  cold,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  neatness.*  When 
a  bee  is  disclosed  from  the  pupa  and  has  left  its  cell,  a  worker  comes,  and 
taking  out  its  envelop  carries  it  from  the  hive ;  another  removes  the  exuvise 
of  the  larva ;  and  a  third  any  filth  or  ordure  that  may  remain,  or  any  pieces 
of  wax  that  may  have  fallen  in  when  the  nascent  ima^  broke  from  its  con- 
finement. But  they  never  attempt  to  remove  the  mternal  lining  of  silk 
that  covers  the  walls,  spun  by  the  larva  previous  to  its  metamorphosu ; 
because,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance,  it  renders  the  cell  more  solid.^ 

Having  now  described  to  you  the  usual  employments  of  my  little  fa- 
vourites both  within  doors  and  without,  I  shall  next  enlarge  a  little  upon 
their  language,  memory,  tempers,  manners,  and  some  other  parts  of  their 
history. 

**  Brutes  *'  (it  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Knight)  **  have  language  to  express 
sentiments  of  love,  of  fear,  of  anger;  but  they  seem  unable  to  transmit 
any  impression  they  have  received  from  external  objects.    But  the  language 

1  Haber,  iL  859.  *  Reaam.  v.  442. 
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of  bees  is  more  extensive  ;  if  not  a  language  of  ideas,  it  is  something  very 
similar."  ^  You  have  seen  above  that  the  organ  of  the  language  of  ants  is 
their  antennae.  Huber  has  proved  satisfactorily  that  these  parts  have  the 
same  use  with  the  bees.  He  wished  to  ascertain  whether,  when  they  had 
lost  a  queen  (intelligence  which  traverses  a  whole  hive  in  about  an  hour), 
they  discovered  the  sad  event  by  their  smell,  their  touch,  or  any  unknown 
cause.  He  first  divided  a  hive  by  a  grate,  which  kept  the  two  portions 
about  three  or  four  lines  apart ;  so  that  they  could  not  come  at  each  other 
though  scent  would  pass.  In  that  part  in  which  there  was  no  queen,  the 
bees  were  soon  in  ^at  agitation  ;  and  as  they  did  not  discover  her  where 
she  was  confined,  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  construct  royal  cells,  which 
quieted  them.  He  next  separated  them  by  a  partition  through  which  they 
could  pass  their  antennsD,  but  not  their  heads.  In  this  case  the  bees  all 
remained  tranquil,  neither  intermitting  the  care  of  the  brood,  nor  abandoning 
their  other  employments ;  nor  did  they  begin  any  royal  cell.  The  means 
they  used  to  assure  themselves  that  their  queen  was  in  their  vicinity,  and 
to  communicate  with  her,  was  to  pass  their  antennae  through  the  openings 
of  the  grate.  An  infinite  number  of  these  organs  might  be  seen  at  once, 
as  it  were  inquiring  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  queen  was  observed  answering 
these  anxious  inquiries  of  her  subjects  in  the  most  marked  manner  ;  for 
she  was  always  fastened  by  her  feet  to  the  grate,  crossing  her  antennae 
with  those  of  the  inquirers.  Various  other  experiments,  which  are  too 
long  to  relate,  prove  the  importance  of  these  organs  as  the  instruments  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  as  well  as  to  direct  the  bee  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings.' Besides  their  antennae,  the  bees  also  cause  themselves  to  be 
understood  by  certain  sounds,  not  indeed  produced  by  the  mouth,  but  by 
other  parts  of  their  body :  —  but  upon  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
enlarge  hereafter. 

That  bees  can  remember  agreeable  sensations  at  least,  is  evident  from  the 
following  anecdote  related  by  Huber. —  One  autumn  some  honey  was 
placed  upon  a  window  —  the  bees  attended  it  in  crowds.  The  honev  was 
taken  away,  and  the  window  closed  with  a  shutter  all  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  when  it  was  reopened,  the  bees  returned,  though  no  fresh  honey 
had  been  placed  there.' 

From  the  earliest  times  our  little  citizens  of  the  hive  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  an  irritable  race.  Their  anger  is  without  bounds,  says 
Virgil ;  and  if  they  are  molested,  this  character  is  no  exaggeration.  Some 
individuals,  however,  they  will  suffer  to  go  near  their  hives,  and  to  do 
almost  anything  ;  and  there  are  others  to  whom  they  seem  to  take  such 
an  antipathy,  that  they  will  attack  them  unprovoked.  A  great  deal  will 
probably  depend  upon  this  —  whether  any  thing  has  happened  to  put  them 
out  of  humour.  The  bees  do  not  usually  attack  me  ;  but  I  remember  one 
day  last  year,  when  the  asparagus  was  in  blossom,  which  a  large  number 
were  attending,  I  happened  to  go  between  my  asparagus  beds ;  which  dis- 
composed them  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  hasty  steps, 
and  some  of  them  flew  after  me :  I  escaped,  however  unstung.  Thorley 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman,  who,  desirous  of  securing  a  swarm  of 
bees  that  had  settled  in  a  hollow  tree,  rashly  undertook  to  dislodge  them. 
He  succeeded ;  but  though  he  had  used  the  precaution  of  securing  his  bead 

1  In  Philoi.  Tram.  1807, 289. 
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and  hands,  he  was  so  stung  by  the  furious  animals  that  a  violent  fevef 
was  the  consequence,  and  his  recovery  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  The 
strength  of  his  constitution  at  length  prevailed;  and  the  hole  of  the  tree 
being  stopped,  the  survivors  of  the  battle  settled  upon  a  branch,  were 
hived,  and  became  the  dear-bought  property  of  their  conqueror.^ 

In  Mungo  Park's  last  mission  to  Africa,  hewas  much  annoyed  by  the  attack 
of  bees,  probably  of  the  same  tribe  with  our  hive-bee.  His  people,  in 
search  of  honey,  disturbed  a  large  colony  of  them.  The  bees  salliea  forth 
by  myriads,  and  attacking  men  and  beasts  indiscriminately,  put  them  all  to 
the  rout.  One  horse  and  six  asses  were  either  killed  or  missing  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  attack ;  and  for  half  an  hour  the  bees  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely put  an  end  to  their  journey.  Isaaco  upon  another  occasion  lost 
one  of  his  asses,  and  one  of  his  men  was  almost  killed,  by  them.* 

Bees,  however,  if  they  are  not  molested,  are  not  usually  ill-tempered :  if 
you  make  a  captive  of  their  queen,  they  will  cluster  upon  your  head,  or 
any  other  part  of  your  body,  and  never  attempt  to  sting  you.  I  remember^ 
when  a  boy,  seeing  the  celebrated  Wildman  exhibit  man^  feats  of  this 
kind,  to  the  great  astonifihment  and  apprehension  of  the  unmformed  spec- 
tators. The  writer  lately  quoted  (Thorley)  was  assisted  once  by  his 
maid-servant  to  hive  a  swarm.  Being  rather  afraid,  she  put  a  linen  doth 
as  a  defence  over  her  head  and  shoulders.  When  the  bees  were  shaken 
from  the  tree  on  which  they  had  alighted,  the  queen  probably  settled  upon 
this  cloth ;  for  the  whole  swarm  covered  it,  and  then  getting  under  it» 
spread  themselves  over  her  face,  neck,  and  bosom,  so  that  when  the  cloth 
was  removed  she  was  quite  a  spectacle.  She  was  with  great  difficulty 
kept  from  running  off  with  all  the  bees  upon  her ;  but  at  length  her  master 
quieted  her  fears,  and  began  to  search  for  the  queen.  He  succeeded,  and 
hoped  when  he  put  her  into  the  hive  that  the  bees  would  follow  ;  but  they 
only  seemed  to  cluster  more  closely.  Upon  a  second  search  he  found 
another  queen  (unless  the  same  had  escaped  and  returned),  whom  seizing 
he  placed  in  the  hive.  The  bees  soon  missed  her,  and  crowded  after  her 
into  it :  so  that  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes  not  one  was  left  upon 
the  poor  terrified  girl.  After  this  escape,  she  became  quite  a  heroine,  and 
would  undertake  the  most  hazardous  emplovments  about  the  hives.* 

Many  means  have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  dispersion  of  mobs  and 
the  allaying  of  popular  tumults.  In  St.  Petersburgh  (so  travellers  say)  a 
fire-engine  playing  upon  them  does  not  always  cool  tlieir  choler ;  but  were 
a  few  hives  of  bees  thus  employed,  their  discomfiture  would  be  certain. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried.  Lesser  tells  us,  that  in  1525»  during  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of  war,  a  mob  of  peasants  assembling  in 
Hohnstein  (in  Thuringia)  attempted  to  pillage  the  nouse  of  the  minister  of 
Blende  ;  who  having  in  vain  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them 
from  their  design,  ordered  his  domestics  to  fetch  his  bee-hives,  and  throw 
them  in  the  middle  of  this  furious  mob.  The  effect  was  what  might  be 
expected ;  they  were  immediately  put  to  flight,  and  happy  if  they  escaped 
unstung.^ 

The  anger  of  bees  is  not  confined  to  man ;  it  is  not  seldom  excited 

1  Thorley,  16.    The  Psslniist  allndes  to  the  ftiry  of  these  crestarea,  when  he  says 
of  his  enemies,  **  Thev  compassed  rae  about  like  bees."    (i**.  cxviii.  12.) 
3  Park's  LoMt  Miuioih  1^3.  297.    Corop.  Journal^  831. 
3  Thorley,  150.  «  Lesser,  L  IL  171. 
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a^nst  their  own  species.  From  what  I  have  said  above  respecting  the 
bbck  bees^  and  their  fate,  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  when  the  workers 
become  too  old  to  be  useful  to  the  community,  they  are  either  killed  or 
expelled  the  society.  Reaumur,  who  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  hive  had  often  mortal  combats,  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  their 
object  in  these  battles  ^  which  take  place,  he  observes,  in  fine  or  warm 
weather.  On  these  occasions  the  bees  are  sometimes  so  eager,  that  exa- 
mining them  with  a  lens  does  not  part  them  :  —  their  whole  object  is  to 
pierce  each  other  with  their  sting,  the  stroke  of  which,  if  once  it  penetrates 
to  the  muscles,  is  mortal.  In  these  engasements  the  conqueror  is  not 
always  able  to  extricate  this  weapon,  and  both  perish.  The  duration  of 
the  conflict  is  uncertain ;  sometimes  it  lasts  an  hour,  and  at  others  is  very 
soon  determined  :  and  occasionally  it  happens  that  both  parties,  fatigued 
and  despairing  of  victory,  give  up  the  contest  and  fly  away. 

But  the  wars  of  bees  are  not  confined  to  single  combats ;  general  actions 
now  and  then  take  place  between  two  swarms.  This  happens  when  one 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  hive  that  another  has  preoccupied.  In  fine  warm  weather, 
strangers  that  wish  to  be  received  amongst  them  meet  with  but  an  indif- 
ferent welcome,  and  a  bloody  battle  is  the  consequence.  Reaumur  wit- 
nessed one  that  lasted  a  whole  afternoon,  in  which  many  victims  fell.  In 
this  case  the  battle  is  still  between  individuals,  who  at  one  time  decide  the 
business  within  the  hive,  and  at  another  at  some  distance  without.  In  the 
former  case  the  victorious  bee  flies  away,  bearing  her  victim  under  her 
body  between  her  legs,  sometimes  taking  a  longer  and  sometimes  a  shorter 
flight  before  she  deposits  it  upon  the  ground.  She  then  takes  her  repose 
near  the  dead  body,  standing  upon  her  four  anterior  legs,  and  rubbing 
the  two  hinder  ones  against  each  other.  If  the  battle  is  not  concluded 
within  the  hive,  the  enemy  is  carried  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  dis- 
patched. 

This  strange  fury,  however,  does  not  always  show  itself  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  now  and  then  some  friendly  intercourse  seems  to  take  place. 
Bees  from  a  hive  in  Mr.  Knight's  garden  visited  those  in  that  of  a  cottager 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  considerably  later  than  their  usual  time  of  labour, 
every  bee  as  it  arrived  appearing  to  be  questioned.  On  the  tenth  morn- 
ing, however,  the  intercourse  ceased,  ending  in  a  furious  battle.  On 
another  occasion,  an  intimacy  took  place  between  two  hives  of  his  own, 
at  twice  the  distance,  which  ceased  on  the  fif^h  day.  Sometimes  he 
observed  that  this  communication  terminated  in  the  union  of  two  swarms :  as 
in  one  instance,  where  a  swarm  had  taken  possession  of  a  hollow  tree  ^  it 
is  probable  that  the  reception  of  one  swarm  by  another  may  depend  upon 
their  numbers,  and  the  fitness  of  their  station  to  accommodate  them. 
Thorley  witnessed  a  battle  of  more  than  two  days'  continuance,  occasioned 
by  a  strange  swarm  forcing  their  way  into  a  hive.^  Two  swarms  that  rise 
at  the  same  time  sometimes  fight  till  great  numbers  have  been  destroyed, 
or  one  of  the  queens  slain,  when  both  sides  cease  all  their  enmity  and 
unite  under  the  survivor.^ 

1  See  above,  p.  859.  s  Reaum.  v.  860—865. 

S  Philoa.  TranM.  1807,  284.  «  166. 

*  Thorier,  ilrid,  Comp.  Mills  On  Bees,  68. —  The  following  account  of  an  apiarian 
battle  was  copied  from  the  Carli^  Patriot  Newspaper  : —  On  Saturday  last,  in  the 
village  of  Cargo,  a  combat  of  a  truly  novel  description  was  witnessed.  A  hive  of 
bees  belonging  to  a  professional  gentleman  of  this  city  swarmed  on  Thursday  last ; 
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These  apiarian  battles  are  often  fonght  in  defence  of  the  property  of  the 
hiye.  Bees  that  are  ill  managed,  and  not  properly  fed,  instead  of  collect- 
ing for  themselves,  will  now  and  then  get  a  habit  of  pillaging  from  their 
more  industrious  neighbours :  these  are  called  by  Schirach  conair  bees, 
and  by  English  writers  robbers.  They  make  their  attack  chiefly  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  during  the  month  of  August.  At  first  they  act 
with  caution,  endeavouring  to  enter  by  stealth  ;  and  then,  emboldened  by 
success,  come  in  a  body.  If  one  of  the  queens  be  killed,  the  attacked  bees 
unite  with  the  assailants,  take  up  their  abode  with  them,  and  assist  in 
plundering  their  late  habitation.^  Schirach  very  gravely  recommends  it 
to  apiarists  whose  hives  are  attacked  by  these  depredators,  to  give  the 
bees  some  honey  mixed  with  brandy  or  wine,  to  increase  and  inflame  their 
courage,  that  they  may  more  resolutely  defend  their  property  against  their 
piratical  assailants.'  It  is,  however,  to  be  apprehended  that  this  method 
of  making  them  pot-valiant  might  induce  them  to  attack  their  neighbours 
as  well  as  to  defend  themselves. 

Sometimes  combats  take  place  in  which  three  or  four  bees  attack  a  single 
individual,  not  with  a  design  to  kill,  but  merely  to  rob:  one  seises  it  by  one 
leg,  another  by  another;  till  perhaps  there  are  two  on  each  side,  each 
having  hold  of  a  leg  ;  or  they  bite  its  head  or  thorax.  But  as  soon  as  the 
poor  animal  that  is  thus  haled  about  and  maltreated  unfolds  its  tongue, 
one  of  the  assailants  goes  and  sucks  it  with  its  own,  and  is  followed  by  the 
rest,  who  then  let  it  go.  These  insects,  however,  in  their  ordinary  labours 
are  very  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other ;  t  have  often  seen  two,  at  the 
same  moment,  visit  the  same  flower,  and  very  peaceably  despoil  it  of  its 
treasures,  without  any  contention  for  the  best  snare. 

As  the  poison  of  bees  exhales  a  penetrating  odour,  M.  Huber  was 
curious  to  observe  the  effect  it  might  produce  upon  them.  Having  ex- 
tracted with  pincers  the  sting  of  a  bee  and  its  appendages  impregnated  with 
poison,  he  presented  it  to  some  workers,  which  were  settled  very  tranquilly 
before  the  gate  of  their  mansion.  Instantaneously  the  little  party  was 
alarmed  :  none,  however,  took  flight ;  but  two  or  three  darted  upon  the 
poisoned  instrument,  and  one  angnly  attacked  the  observer.  When,  how- 
ever, the  poison  was  coagulated,  they  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it. 

after  which  they  were  hived  in  the  refular  way,  and  appeared  to  be  doing  well 
On  the  Saturday  after,  a  swarm  of  bee^^from  some  neighboaring  hire,  appeared  to 
be  flying  over  the  gurden  in  which  the  hire  above  mentioned  waa  placed,  when 
they  instantly  darted  down  upon  the  hive  of  the  new  settlers,  and  completely  co' 
vervd  it :  in  a  little  time  they  began  to  enter  the  hive,  and  poored  into  it  in  such 
numbers  that  it  soon  bebame  completely  filled.  A  loud  humming  noise  was  heard, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  immediately  ensued ;  the  winged  combatants  sallied 
forth  from  the  hive,  until  it  became  entirely  empty;  and  a  furious  batUe  com- 
menced in  **  upper  air,"  between  the  besiegers  ana  the  besieged.  A  spectator  in* 
forms  us,  that  these  intrepid  little  warriors  were  so  numerous,  that  th^  literally 
darkened  the  sky  over-head  like  a  cloud ;  meanwhile  the  destmctiTe  battle  rageiil 
with  fury  on  both  sides,  and  the  ground  boaeath  was  covered  with  the  wounded  aod 
the  slain ;  hundreds  of  them  were  Mng  dead,  or  crawling  about,  disabled  from 
reasoending  to  the  scene  of  action.  To  one  party,  however,  Uie  palm  of  victory  was 
at  last  awarded ;  and  they  settled  upon  the  branch  of  an  adioining  apple-tree,  from 
which  they  were  safely  placed  in  the  empty  hive,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
tbeir  valiant  contention,  and  where  they  now  continue  peacefDlly  and  indnstrioosljr 
employed  in  adding  to  tlie  stores  of  their  commonwealth. 
1  Comp.  Schirach,  49.    Mills,  62.    Thorley,  163.  *  61. 
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A  tube  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  poison  recently  ejected  being  pre- 
sented to  them,  affected  them  in  the  same  manner.  ^  This  circumstance 
may  sometimes  occasion  battles  amongst  them  that  are  not  otherwise  easy 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Anger  is  no  useless  or  hurtful  passion  in  bees  :  it  is  necessary  to  them 
for  the  preservation  of  themselves  and  their  property,  which,  besides  those 
of  their  own  species,  are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  numerous  enemies. 
Of  these  I  have  already  enumerated  several  of  the  class  of  insects,  and 
also  some  beasts  and  birds  that  have  a  taste  for  bees  and  their  produce. 
The  MeropM  apiaster  (which  has  been  taken  in  England),  the  lark  and 
other  birds,  catch  them  as  they  fly.  Even  the  frog  and  the  toad  are  said 
to  kill  great  numbers  of  bees;  and  many  that  fall  into  the  water  probably 
become  the  prey  of  fish.  The  mouse  also,  especially  the  field-mouse,  in 
winter  often  commits  great  ravages  in  a  hive,  if  the  base  and  orifices  are 
not  well  secured  and  stopped.'  Thorley  once  lost  a  stock  by  mice,  which 
made  a  nest  and  produced  young  amongst  the  combs.*  The  titmouse,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  will  make  a  noise  at  the  door  of  the  hive,  and 
when  a  bee  comes  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  will  seize  and  devour  it. 
He  has  known  them  eat  a  dozen  at  a  time.  The  swallows  will  assemble 
round  the  hives  and  devour  them  like  grains  of  com.^  I  need  only  mention 
spiders,  in  whose  webs  they  sometimes  meet  with  their  end  ;  and  earwigs 
and  ants,  which  creep  into  the  hive  and  steal  the  honey.  ^ 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  enemies  of  bees,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  t(\ 
omit  the  account  Mr.  White  has  given  of  an  idiot  boy,  who  firom  a  child 
showed  a  strong  propensity  to  bees.  Thev  were  his  food,  his  amusement, 
his  sole  object.  In  the  winter  he  dozed  away  his  time  in  his  father's 
house,  by  the  fireside,  in  a  torpid  state,  seldom  leaving  the  chimney 
comer ;  but  in  summer  he  was  all  alert  and  in  quest  of  his  game.  Hive- 
bees,  humble-bees,  and  wasps  were  his  prey,  wherever  he  found  them.  He 
had  no  apprehension  from  their  stings,  but  would  seize  them  with  naked 
hands,  and  at  once  disarm  them  of  their  weapons,  and  suck  their  bodies 
for  the  sake  of  their  honey-bags.  Sometimes  he  would  fill  his  bosom 
between  his  shirt  and  skin  with  these  animals :  and  sometimes  he  endei^ 
voured  to  confine  them  in  bottles.  He  was  very  injurious  to  men  that 
kept  bees ;  for  he  would  glide  into  their  bee-gardens,  and  sitting  down 
before  the  stools,  would  rap  with  his  fingers,  and  so  take  the  bees  as  they 
came  out.  He  has  even  been  known  to  overturn  the  hives  for  the  sake  of 
the  honey,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Where  metheglin  was 
making,  he  would  linger  round  the  tubs  and  vessels,  begging  a  draught  of 
what  he  called  hee^vme.  As  he  ran  about,  he  used  to  make  a  hummins 
noise  with  his  lips  resembling  the  buzzing  of  bees.  This  lad  was  lean  and 
sallow,  and  of  a  cadaverous  complexion  ;  and  except  in  his  favourite 
pursuit,  in  which  he  was  wonderfully  adroit,  discovered  no  manner  of  under- 
standing. Had  his  capacity  been  better,  and  directed  to  the  same  object, 
he  had  perhaps  abated  much  of  our  wonder  at  the  feats  of  a  more  modern 
exhibitor  of  bees ;  and  we  may  justly  say  of  him  now. 


Thou, 


Had  thy  presiding  star  propitious  shone, 
Shoaldst  WUdman  be."  • 


1  ii.  380.  a  Schirach,  68.  «  170. 

«  Reaum.  v.  710.        *  Thorley,  171.  •  White's  Nat.  HuL  8va  i.  389. 
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The  worker  bees  are  annual  insects,  though  the  queen  will  sometimes 
live  more  than  two  years ;  but,  as  every  swarm  consists  of  old  and  young, 
this  is  no  argument  for  burning  them.  It  is  a  saying  of  bee-keepers  in 
Holland,  that  the  first  swallow  and  the  first  bee  foretel  each  other.^  This 
perhaps  may  be  correct  there ;  but  with  us  the  appearance  of  bees  con- 
siderably precedes  that  of  the  swallow  ;  for  when  the  early  crocuses  open, 
if  the  weather  be  warm,  the^  may  always  be  found  busy  in  the  blossom. 

The  time  that  bees  will  inhabit  the  same  stations  is  wonderful.  Reau- 
mur mentions  a  countryman  who  preserved  bees  in  the  same  hive  for 
thirty  years.^  Thorley  tells  us  that  a  swarm  took  possession  of  a  spot 
under  the  leads  of  the  study  of  Ludovicus  Vives  in  Oxford,  where  they 
continued  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  from  1520  to  1630.'  These  drcum- 
stances  have  led  authors  to  ascribe  to  bees  a  greater  age  than  they  can 
claim.  Thus  Mouffet,  because  he  knew  a  bees'  nest  which  had  renmiDed 
thirty  years  in  the  same  quarters,  concludes  that  they  are  very  long4ived, 
and  very  sapiently  doubts  whether  they  even  die  of  old  age  at  all!  ^  which 
is  just  as  wise  as  if  a  man  should  contend,  because  London  had  existed 
from  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  that  therefore  its  inhabitants  mu&t 
be  immortal. 

Bees  are  subject  to  many  accidents  ;  particularly,  as  I  have  said  above, 
they  of^en  fall  or  are  precipitated  by  the  wind  into  water ;  and  though  like 
the  cat  a  bee  has  not  nine  lives,  nor 

**  Nine  times  emerging  from  the  crystal  flood. 
She  mews  to  every  watery  god," 

yet  she  will  bear  submersion  nine  hours  ;  and,  if  exposed  to  sufficient  heat, 
be  reanimated.  In  this  case  their  proboscis  is  generally  unfolded,  and 
stretched  to  its  full  length.  At  the  extremity  of  this,  motion  is  first  per- 
ceived, and  then  at  the  end  of  the  1^.  After  these  symptoms  appear, 
they  soon  recover,  fold  up  the  tongue,  and  plume  themselves  for  flight.^ 
Experimentalists  may  therefore,  without  danger,  submerge  a  hive  of  bees 
when  they  want  to  examine  them  particularly,  for  they  will  all  revive  upon 
being  set  to  the  fire.  Reaumur  says  that  in  winter,  during  frosts,  the  bees 
remain  in  a  torpid  state.  He  must  mean  severe  frosts ;  for  Huber  relates 
an  instance,  when  upon  a  sudden  emergency  the  bees  of  one  of  his  hives 
set  themselves  to  woik  in  the  middle  of  January  ;  and  he  observes  that 
they  are  so  little  torpid  in  winter,  that  even  when  the  thermometer  abroad 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  it  stands  high  in  populous  hives.  Swammer- 
dam,  and  after  him  the  two  authors  last  quoted,  found  that  sometimes,  even 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  hives  have  young  brood  in  them,  which  the  bees 
feed  and  attend  to.*  In  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  the  eye 
of  Huber,  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  hive  at  about  92°.  In  colder  cli- 
mates, however,  the  bees  will  probably  be  less  active  in  the  winter.  They 
are  then  generally  situated  between  the  combs  towards  their  lower  part. 

1  Swamm.  Bib.  NaL  ed.  HiII.i.  160. 

*  Ubi  mprii,  665.  S  178. 

«  TKtatr.  Ina,  21.  i  Reaam.  v.  540. 

*  Jaooary  11, 1818.  My  bees  were  oat,  and  wry  alert  this  dav.  The  thermo* 
meter  stood  abroad  in  the  shade  at  51^°.  When  the  sun  shone  tliere  was  quite  a 
cluster  of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives,  and  great  aumboi  were  buxxing  about 
in  the  air  before  them. 
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But  when  the  air  grows  milder,  especially  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon 
the  hive  and  warm  it,  they  awake  from  their  lethargy,  shake  their  wings, 
and  begin  to  move  and  recover  their  activity  ;  with  which  their  wants  re- 
turning, they  then  feed  upon  the  stock  of  honey  and  bee-bread  which  they 
have  in  reserve.  The  lowest  cells  are  first  uncovered,  and  their  contents 
consumed  ;  the  highest  are  reserved  to  the  last.  The  honey  in  the  lowest 
cells  being  collected  in  the  autumn,  probably  will  not  keep  so  well  as  the 
vernal. 

The  degree  of  heat  in  a  hive  in  winter,  as  I  have  just  hinted,  is  great. 
A  thermometer  near  one,  in  the  open  air,  that  stood  in  January  at  6}^ 
below  the  freezing  point,  upon  the  insertion  of  the  bulb  a  little  way  into 
the  hive  rose  to  22^^  above  it ;  and  could  it  have  been  placed  between  the 
combs,  where  the  bees  themselves  were  agglomerated,  the  mercury,  Reau- 
mur conjectures,  would  have  risen  as  high  as  it  does  abroad  in  the  warm 
days  in  summer.^  Huber  says  that  it  stands  in  frost  at  86^  and  88**  in 
populous  hiyes.'  In  May,  the  former  author  found  in  a  hive  in  which  he 
had  lodged  a  small  swarm,  that  the  thermometer  indicated  a  degree  of  heat 
above  that  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer.*  He  observes  that  their  motion, 
and  even  the  agitation  of  their  win^s,  increases  the  heat  of  their  atmo- 
sphere. Often,  when  the  squares  oi  glass  in  a  hive  appeared  cold  to  the 
touch,  if  either  by  design  or  chance  he  happened  to  disturb  the  bees,  and 
the  agglomerated  mass  in  a  tumult  began  to  move  different  ways,  sending 
forth  a  great  hum,  in  a  very  short  time  so  considerable  an  accession  of 
heat  was  produced,  that  when  he  touched  the  same  squares  of  glass  he  felt 
them  as  hot  as  if  they  had  been  held  near  a  fierce  fire.  By  teasing  the 
bees,  the  heat  generated  was  sometimes  so  great  as  to  soften  very  mu(£  the 
wax  of  the  combs,  and  even  to  cause  them  to  fall.^ 

The  above  conclusions,  however,  of  Reaumur  and  Huber,  as  to  the 
great  temperature  of  the  interior  of  bee-hives  in  winter,  are  contrary  to  the 
results  obtained  by  George  Newport,  Esq.,  from  his  minute  and  very  valu- 
able series  of  experiments  to  determine  this  point,  which  will  be  further 
adverted  to  in  directing  your  attention  to  the  hybernation  of  insects ;  but 
this  excellent  comparative  anatomist,  of  whose  labours  British  entomology 
is  so  justly  proud,  has  not  only  fully  confirmed  what  these  entomologists 
have  advanced  as  to  the  extra  heat  generated  by  bees  in  their  hives  in 
summer,  but,  after  showing  that  all  insects  have  a  temperature  greater 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  that  this  temperature,  as  in 
vertebrate  animals,  is  intimately  dependent  on  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
their  circulation,  and  the  quantity  and  activity  of  their  respiration,  has 
proved  that  it  is  in  consecjuence  of  the  greater  energy  of  this  last  function 
m  bees  and  humble-bees,  owing  to  the  superior  development  and  capacity 
of  their  trachece  and  vesicular  dilatations,  that  their  power  of  producing 
beat  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  most  other  insects.  If,  as  happened 
to  myself  a  few  days  ago,  a  wild  bee  should  chance  to  drop  on  a  newspaper 
you  are  reading  in  the  open  air,  and  you  observe  it  attentively,  you  will  see 
It  pant  like  a  greyhound  after  a  chase,  the  alternate  rapid  contraction  and 
expansion  of  its  abdominal  segments  correspondins  with  the  numerous 
and  rapid  acts  of  respiration  which  the  exertion  of  its  recent  flight  has 
causecf ;  and  Mr.  Newport  found  that  in  the  hive-bee,  when  very  mode- 

»  V.671.  8  i.  854.  note*. 

3  Ubi  npr,  ^  Reaum.  v.  672. 
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rately  active,  the  number  of  respirations  did  not  exceed  40  per  minute; 
while,  when  in  violent  action  or  a  state  of  excitement,  they  were  from  1 10 
to  120  per  minute.  The  degree  of  heat  developed  by  the  hive-bee  is  thus 
always  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  its  respiration,  which  again  usually 
depends  on  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  its  motions  ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
summer  often  25^  Fahr.  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  much  or 
more  even  in  winter,  if  the  bees  be  in  any  way  excited.^ 

And  now,  having  detailed  to  you  thus  amply  the  wonderful  history  and 
proceedings  of  the  social  tribes  of  the  insect  world,  you  will  allow,  I  think, 
that  I  have  redeemed  my  pledge,  when  I  taught  you  to  expect  that  this 
history  would  exceed  in  interest  and  variety  and  marvellous  results  every 
thing  that  I  had  before  related  to  you.     1  trust,  moreover,  that  vou  will 
scarcely  feel  disposed  to  subscribe  to  that  opinion,  though  it  has  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  some  great  names,  which  attributes  these  almost  miraculous  in- 
stincts to  mere  sensation;  which  tells  us  that  the  sensorium  of  these 
insects  is  so  modelled  with  respect  to  the  different  operations  that  are 
given  them  in  charge,  that  it  is  by  the  attraction  of  pleasure  alone  that  they 
are  determined  to  the  execution  of  them ;  and  that,  as  every  circumstance 
relative  to  the  succession  of  thdr  different  labours  is  preordained,  to  each 
of  them  an  agreeable  sensation  is  affixed  by  the  Creator  ;  and  that  thus, 
when  the  bees  build  their  cells ;  when  they  sedulously  attend  to  the  yoang 
brood  ;  when  they  collect  proyisions; — this  is  the  result  of  no  plans,  of 
no  affection,  of  no  foresight;  but  that  the  sole  determining  motive  is  the 
enjoyment  of  an  agreeable  sensation  attached  to  each  of  these  operations.* 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  resolve  all  their  proceedings  at  once  into  a 
direct  impulse  from  the  Creator,  than  to  maintain  a  theory  so  contrary  to 
fact,  and  which  militates  against  the  whole  history  which  M.  Huber,  who 
adopts  this  theory  from  Bonnet,  has  so  ably  given  of  these  creatures 
That  they  may  experience  agreeable  sensations  from  their  various  employ* 
ments,  nobody  will  deny;  but  that  such  sensations  instruct  them  how  to 
perform  their  several  operations,  without  any  plan  previously  impressed 
upon  their  sensorium,  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  experience.    They 
have  a  plan,  it  is  evident ;  and  that  plan,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  mere 
sensation,  they  vary  according  to  arcumstances.    As  to  affection — that 
bees  are  irritable,  and  feel  the  passion  of  anger,  no  one  will  deny  ;  that 
they  are  also  susceptible  of  fear,  is  eoually  evident:  and  if  they  feel  anger 
and  fear,  why  may  they  not  also  feel  love  f    Further,  if  they  have  recourse 
to  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  any  evil  that  seems  to  threaten  them, 
bow  can  we  refuse  them  a  degree  of  foresight  f    Must  we  also  resolve  all 
their  patriotism,  and  the  singidar  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  community 
which  seems  constantly  to  actuate  them,  and  the  sacrifices,  even  sometimes 
of  themselves,  that  they  make  to  promote  and  ensure  it,  into  individual 
self-love  ?    We  would  not  set  them  up  as  rivals  to  man  in  intelligence, 
foresight,  and  the  affections ;  but  they  have  that  degree  of  each  that  is 
necessary  for  their  purposes.    On  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  all 
theories  that  give  them  some  decree  of  these  qualities,  to  resolve  all  mto 
mere  sensation  is  removing  one  difficulty  by  a  greater. 

1  Newport  « On  the  Temperature  of  Insects,"  in  PhiL  Tnau,  1837,  pp.  809. 
811,  &c. 
•  Uubcr,  i.  818. 
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That  these  creatures  from  mere  selfishness  build  their  combs,  replenish 
them  with  the  fruit  of  their  unwearied  labours,  attend  so  assiduously  to 
the  nurture  of  the  youn^  brood,  lavish  their  caresses  upon  their  queen, 
prevent  all  her  wants,  give  a  portion  of  the  honey  they  have  collected*  to 
those  that  remsun  in  the  hives,  assist  each  other,  defend  their  common 
dwelling,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  good — is  an 
anomaly  in  rerum  naturd  that  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  unless  esta- 
blished by  the  most  irrefragable  demonstration  ;  and  I  think  you  will  not 
be  disposed  without  full  proof  to  yield  yourself  to  a  mere  theory,  so  con- 
tradictory of  all  the  facts  we  know  relative  to  this  subject. 

After  all,  there  are  mysteries,  as  to  the  primum  mobile,  amongst  these 
social  tribes,  that  with  all  our  boasted  reason  we  cannot  fathom ;  nor 
develop  satisfactorily  the  motives  that  urge  them  to  fulfil  in  so  remarkable 
though  diversified  a  way  their  different  destinies.  One  thing  is  clear  to 
demonstration,  that  by  these  creatures  and  their  instincts  the  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  universe  are  loudly 
proclaimed ;  the  atheist  and  infidel  confuted ;  the  believer  confirmed  in 
his  faith  and  trust  in  Providence,  which  he  thus  beholds  watching,  with 
incessant  care,  over  the  welfare  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  ;  and  from 
which  he  may  conclude  that  he,  the  prince  of  the  creation,  will  never  be 
overlooked  or  forsaken :  and  from  them  what  lessons  may  be  learned  of 
patriotism  and  self-devotion  to  the  public  good ;  of  loyalty ;  of  prudence, 
temperance,  diligence,  and  self-deniaL  But  it  is  time  at  length  to  put  an 
end  to  this  long  disqubition. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXL 

MEANS  BY  WHICH  INSECTS  DEFEND  THEICSELVES. 

When  a  country  is  particularly  open  to  attack,  or  surrounded  by  numerous 
enemies,  who  from  cupidity  or  hostile  feelings  are  disposed  to  annoy  it,  we 
are  usually  led  to  inquire  what  are  its  means  o^ defence?  whether  natural, 
or  arising  from  the  number,  courage,  or  skill  of  its  inhabitants.  The  insect 
tribes  constitute  such  a  nation ;  with  them  infinite  hosts  of  enemies  wage 
continual  war,  many  of  whom  derive  the  whole  of  their  subsistence  from 
them :  and  amongst  their  own  tribes  there  are  numerous  civil  broils,  the 
strong  often  preying  upon  the  weak,  and  the  cunning  upon  the  simple :  so 
that  unless  a  watchful  Providence  (which  cares  for  all  its  creatures,  even 
the  most  insignificant)  had  supplied  them  with  some  mode  of  resistance  or 
escape,  this  innumerable  race  must  soon  be  extirpated.  That  such  is  the 
case,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  in  this  letter  to  prove ;  in  which  I  shall  de- 
tail to  you  some  of  the  most  remarkable  means  of  defence  with  which  they 
are  provided.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness  I  shall  consider  these  under 
two  separate  heads,  into  which,  indeed,  they  naturally  divide  themselves :  — 
Poime  means  of  defence,  such  as  are  independent  of  any  efforts  of  the 
insect ;  and  acUve  means  of  defence,  such  as  result  from  certain  efforts  of 
the  insect,  in  the  employment  of  those  instincts  and  instruments  with 
which  Providence  has  furnished  it  for  this  purpose. 

I.  The  principal  pastive  means  of  defence  with  which  insects  are  provided 
are  derived  from  their  colour  and  form,  by  which  they  either  deceive,  daz- 
zle, alarm,  or  annoy  their  enemies ;  or  from  their  substance,  involuntary 
secretions,  vitality,  and  numbers. 

They  often  deceive  them  by  imitating  various  substances.  Sometimes 
they  so  exactly  resemble  the  soil  which  they  inhabit,  that  it  must  be  a 
practised  eye  which  can  distinguish  them  from  it.  Thus,  one  of  our 
scarcest  British  weevils  {Cleonus  nebuhsus),  by  its  gray  colour,  spotted 
with  black,  so  closely  imitates  the  soil,  consisting  of  white  sand  mixed 
with  black  earth,  on  which  I  have  always  found  it,  that  its  chance  of  escape, 
even  though  it  be  hunted  for  by  the  lyncean  eye  of  an  entomologist,  is  not 
small.  Another  insect  of  the  same  tribe  {Tkylacitet  scabricuiut),  of  which 
I  have  observed  several  species  of  ground-beetles  (Harpahu^  &c.)  make 
great  havoc,  abounds  in  pits  of  a  loamy  soil  of  the  same  colour  precisely 
with  itself ;  a  circumstance  that  doubtless  occasions  many  to  escape  from 
their  pitiless  foes.  Several  other  weevils,  for  instance  Chtorima  moea  and 
creUtceOt  resemble  chalk,  and  perhaps  inhabit  a  chalky  or  white  soil.  But 
the  most  surprising  instance  of  this  adaptation  of  the  colour  of  an  insect  to 
that  of  the  soil  where  it  resides,  is  found  in  some  of  the  Mantis  tribe  sepa- 
rated by  M.  Lefebvre  under  the  generic  name  of  Erenaofhila^  of  which  he 
has  given  so  interesting  an  account.  These  insects  (which  he  met  with  in 
the  nymph  state  onlv,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  African  desert,  leading  to 
the  Oasis  of  Bahryao,  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  Nile,  where  he 
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could  not  discover  the  sli^test  trace  of  any  other  insect  or  substance  on 
mrbich  it  could  by  possibihty  feed,  but  apparently  passing  a  life  of  absolute 
solitude  in  the  midst  of  these  burning  sands)  had  the  most  perfect  identity 
of  colour  with  that  of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  found,  being  brown  where 
the  soil  was  brown,  and  at  not  above  a  hundred  paces  distant  of  a  silvery 
white,  when  found  amongst  the  white  particles  of  broken  shells  or  calca- 
reous rocks  of  a  similar  dazzling  colour.  ^  That  it  was  the  same  species 
which  exhibited  this  change  of  colour,  M.  Lefebvre  did  not  doubt,  nor 
that  the  object  was  its  protection  from  its  enemies,  which  it  was  so  well 
calculated  to  effect  that  he  could  scarcely  detect  it  by  the  closest  inspec- 
tion; but  he  confesses  himself*  unable  to  explain  whether  the  different 
coloured  ErermaphikB  were  confined  to  the  soils  of  the  same  tints  re- 
spectively, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  which  become 
white  in  winter  in  the  Polar  regions,  they  have  the  faculty  of  changing  their 
colour  as  they  change  their  abode.^ 

Many  insects,  also,  are  like  pebbles  and  stones,  both  rough  and  polished, 
and  of  various  colours ;  but  since  this  resemblance  sometimes  results  from 
their  attitudes,  I  shall  enlarge  upon  it  under  my  second  head :  whether, 
however,  it  be  merely  passive,  or  combined  with  action,  we  may  safely  re- 
gard it  as  given  to  enable  them  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies. 

A  numerous  host  of  our  little  animals  escape  from  birds  and  other  as- 
sailants by  imitating  the  colour  of  the  plants,  or  parts  of  them,  which  they 
inhabit;  or  the  twigs  of  shrubs  or  trees,  their  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit. 
Many  of  the  mottled  moths,  which  take  their  station  of  diurnal  repose  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
the  gray  and  green  lichens  fhat  cover  them.  Of  this  kind  are  Mitelia  apri^ 
Una  and  Acronycta  Pti.  The  caterpillar  of  BryopkUa  Alg<s^  when  it  feeds 
on  the  yellow  Lichen  jumperinu$t  is  always  yellow ;  but  when  upon  the 
gray  LiAen  taxatHit  its  hue  becomes  gray.'  This  change  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  colour  of  its  ibod.  Leptocerut  alratui,  a  kind  of  May-fly, 
frequents  the  black  flower-spikes  of  the  common  sedge  {Carex  riparia), 
which  fringes  the  banks  of  our  rivers.  I  have  often  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  them,  and  the  birds  probably  often  make  the  same  mistake 
and  pass  it  by.  A  jumping  bug,  very  similar  to  one  figured  by  Schellen- 
berg  ^  also  much  resembles  the  lichens  of  the  oak  on  which  I  took  it. 

The  spectre  tribe  {Phanna)  go  still  further  in  this  mimicry,  representing 
8  small  branch  with  its  spr^y.  I  have  one  from  Brazil  eight  inches  long, 
that,  unless  it  was  seen  to  move,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  to  be  any 
thing  else ;  the  legs,  as  well  as  the  head,  having  their  little  snags  and 
knobs,  so  that  no  imitation  can  be  more  accurate.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
the  species  mentioned  by  Molina  \  which  the  natives  of  Chili  call  '*  The 
Dcvifs  Horse."* 

Other  insects,  of  various  tribes,  represent  the  leaves  of  plants,  living, 
decaying,  and  dead  ;  some  in  their  colour,  and  some  both  in  their  colour 
and  shape.  The  caterpillar  of  a  moth  (Hadena  Liguttri)  that  feeds  upon 
the  privet  is  so  exactly  of  the  colour  or  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  upon 


1  Ann.  8oe,  Ent  de  France,  iv.  456. 

s  Fabr.  Vorlemtngen,  821.  '  Omie.  HeheL  t  iiL  t  3. 

4  m$L  of  OuH,  h  172. 

'  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  printed,  a  lady  from  the  West  Indies, 
looking  at  my  cabinet,  upon  being  shown  this  insect,  ezohumed,  **0b,  that  is  The 
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which  it  usually  sits  in  the  day-time,  that  you  may  have  the  leaf  in  your 
hand  and  yet  not  discover  it.^  —  The  tribe  of  grass-hoppers  called  Locuai^ 
by  Fabricius,  though  the  true  Locutt  does  not  belong  to  it,  in  the  veining, 
colour,  and  texture  of  their  elytra,  resemble  green  leaves.*  —  The  tribe  of 
Phatmma  —  named  praying-insects  and  spectres — also  of  the  Orikoptera 
order,  often  exhibit  tne  same  peculiarity. — Others  of  them,  by  the  spots  and 
mixtures  of  colour  observable  in  these  organs,  represent  leaves  that  are 
decaying  in  various  degrees. —  Those  of  several  species  of  Mantidte  like- 
wise imitate  dry  leaves,  and  so  exactly,  by  their  opacity,  colour,  rigidity, 
and  veins,  that,  were  no  other  part  of  the  animal  visible  even  after  a  close 
examination,  it  would  be  generally  affirmed  to  be  nothing  but  a  dry  leaf. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  Phyllium  iiccifohum,  and  two  or  three  Brazilian  species 
in  my  cabinet,  that  seem  undescribed,  which  I  will  show  you  when  you 
give  me  an  opportunity.  But  these  imitations  of  dry  leaves  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Orthoptera  order  solely.  Amongst  the  Hemiptera^  the  PhyUth' 
morpha  paradoxa,  a  kind  of  bug,  surprised  Sparrman  not  a  little.  He  was 
sheltering  himself  from  the  mid-day  sun  when  the  air  was  so  still  and  calm 
as  scarcely  to  shake  an  aspen  leaf,  and  saw  with  wonder  what  he  mistook 
for  a  little  withered,  pale,  crumpled  leaf,  eatei\  as  it  were  by  caterpillars, 
fluttering  from  the  tree.  The  sight  appeared  to  him  so  very  extraordinary, 
that  he  left  his  place  of  shelter  to  contemplate  it  more  nearly ;  and  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  beheld  a  living  insect,  in  shape  and 
colour  resembling  a  fragment  of  a  withered  leaf  with  the  edges  turned  up 
and  eaten  away  as  it  were  by  caterpillars,  and  at  the  same  time  all  over 
beset  with  prickles.' —  A  British  insect,  one  of  our  largest  moths  (Giutro^ 
pacha  querciJoUa),  called  by  collectors  the  Lappet  moth^  afibrds  an  example 
from  the  Lepidoptera  order  of  the  imitation  in  question,  its  wings  repre- 
senting, both  in  shape  and  colour,  an  arid  brown  leaf.  Some  bugs,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Dtctvonoia  of  Mr.  Curtis^,  simulate  portions  of  leaves  in 
a  still  further  state  ot  decay,  when  the  veins  only  are  led ;  for,  the  thorax 
and  elytra  of  these  insects  being  reticulated,  with  the  little  areas  or  meshes 
of  the  net-work  transparent,  this  circumstance  gives  them  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  fragments  of  skeletons  of  leaves. 

But  vou  have  probably  heard  of  most  of  these  species  of  imitation  :  I 
hope,  tnerefore,  you  will  give  credit  to  the  two  instances  to  which  I  shall 
next  call  your  attention,  of  insects  that  even  mimic  flowers  and  fruit.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  I  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  a  collection  made  by  Mr. 
Mason  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  species  of  the  orthopterous  genus 
Pneumoray  the  elytra  of  which  were  of  a  rose  or  pink  colour,  which  shroud* 
ing  its  vesiculose  abdomen,  ^ve  it  much  the  appearance  of  a  fine  flower.— 
A  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  beetle,  of  the  genus  Chlamyt  (Ch.  Bacca\ 
found  by  Captain  Hancock  in  Brazil,  by  the  inequalities  of  its  ruby-coloured 
surface,  strikingly  resembles  some  kinds  of  fruit. —  And  to  make  the  series 
of  imitations  complete,  a  minute  black  beetle,  with  ridges  upon  its  elytra 
{Onihophilui  ndcatut^)^  when  lying  without  motion,  is  very  like  the  seed 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant.   The  dog-tick  is  not  unlike  a  small  bean ;  which 

1  Brahm,  Inmdm  KaHtndar,  il  883. 

*  Hence  we  hare  Loauia  eitrifotia,  lantrtfcUof  eamtUifoliat  nurrtifoHaf  aalvifolia, 
&c.,  which,  I  beUere,  all  belong  to  a  genua  1  have  named  PUroph^Ua, 
s  Vovage^  &c  ii.  16.    Weitw.  Arc.  Ent.  Flatb  II. 
«  BnL  £nL  1 154.  •  OUy.  Entomohg.  i.  no.  &  17. 
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resemblance  has  caused  a  bean,  commonly  cultivated  as  food  for  horses, 
to  be  called  the  ttck'bean.  The  Paima  Christi,  also,  had  probably  the 
name  of  Bicmtis  given  to  it  from  the  similitude  of  its  seed  to  a  tick. 

Another  tribe  of  these  little  animals,  before  alluded  to,  is  secured  from 
harm  by  a  different  kind  of  imitation,  and  affords  a  beautiful  instance  of 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  adapting  means  to  their  end.  8ome  singular 
larvae,  with  a  radiated  anus^  live  in  the  nests  of  humble-bees,  and  are  the 
offspring  of  a  particular  genus  of  flies  (Volucella),  many  of  the  species  of 
which  strikingly  resemble  those  bees  in  shape,  clothing,  and  colour.  Thus 
has  the  Author  of  nature  provided  that  they  may  enter  these  nests  and 
deposit  their  eggs  undiscovered. 

bid  these  intruders  venture  themselves  amongst  the  humble-bees  in  a 
less  kindred  form,  their  lives  would  probably  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  pre- 
sumption. Mr.  Sheppard  once  found  one  of  these  larvae  in  the  nest  of 
BonAus^  Raiellus,  but  we  could  not  ascertain  what  the  fly  was.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  Volucella  bombi/laru,  which  resembles  those  humble-bees  that 
have  a  red  anus.'  In  like  manner  Mr.  W.  8.  MacLeay  informs  us 
that  he  has  discovered  that  the  larvae  of  those  tropical  Bombi/lu  which 
have  such  a  bee-like  form  live  on  the  larvae  of  the  bees  they  so  strikingly 
represent ;  and  he  suggests  that  probably  the  object  of  nature  in  giving 
such  an  ant-like  form  to  the  singular  spider  described  by  him  under  the 
name  of  Mymiarachne  melanocephala  is  to  deceive  the  ants  on  which  they 
prey.* 

The  brilliant  colours  in  which  many  insects  are  arrayed  may  decorate 
them  with  some  other  view  than  that  of  mere  ornament  They  may  dazzle 
their  enemies.  The  radiant  blue  of  the  upper  surface  of.  the  wings  of  a 
giant  butterfly,  abundant  in  Brazil  (Morpho  Menelaus),  which  from  its 
size  would  be  a  ready  prey  for  any  insectivorous  birds,  by  its  splendour 
(which  I  am  told,  when  the  insect  is  flying  in  the  sunshine,  is  inconceiv- 
ably bright)  may  produce  an  effect  upon  the  sight  of  such  birds,  that  may 
give  it  no  small  chance  of  escape.  Latreille  has  a  similar  conjecture  with 
respect  to  the  golden  wasps  (Chrytis  L.).  These  animals  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  such  ffymenoptera,  wasps,  bee-wasps  (Bembex),  and  bees,  as 
are  redoubtable  for  their  stings  ;  and  therefore  have  the  utmost  occasion 
for  protection  against  these  murderous  weapons.  Amongst  other  defences 
the  golden  wasps  are  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  colours,  which,  by 
their  radiance,  especially  in  the  sunny  situations  frequented  by  these  insects, 
may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  and  enable  them  to  effect  unhurt  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created.^ 

The  frightful  aspect  of  certain  insects  is  another  passive  means  of  de- 
fence by  which  they  sometimes  strike  beholders,  especially  children,  often 
great  insect  tormentors,  with  alarm^  and  so  escape.  The  terrific  and  pre- 
tended jaws  of  the  stag-beetle  (Lucanus  Ccrvtu)  in  Europe,  and  of  the 

1  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  et  In$.  xv.  822. 

a  Apis.  •  •.  e.  2.  K. 

s  Dr.  Fleming,  however  (in  Literis),  doubts  whether  the  reason  here  assigned  is 
the  cause  of  the  resemblance  between  the  Bombus  and  Voluceiia;  he  thinks  if  a  bee 
knows  a  stranger  of  its  own  species,  it  could  not  be  deceived  by  a  fly  in  the  disguise 
of  a  bee.  But  the  fact  that  these  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  their  nests,  and  that  they 
resemble  humble-bees,  seems  to  justiiy  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  texL  They 
must  get  in  often  undiscovered. 

«  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  it  12.  »  LatreiUe,  AnnaL  du  Mus.  1810,  5. 
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stag-horn  ci^riconi  beetle  {Priomu  Cervicornu)  in  America,  may  save  th 
from  the  cruel  fate  of  the  poor  cockchafer^,  whose  gyrations  and  motions, 
when  transfixed  by  a  pin,  too  often  form  the  amusement  of  ill-disciplined 
children.  The  threatening  horns  also,  prominent  eyes,  or  black  and  dis- 
mal hue  of  many  other  Coleoptera  belonging  to  Limit's  genera  Scarabteus, 
Cicindela,  and  Caralmt^  may  produce  the  same  effect. 

But  the  most  striking  instances  of  armour  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
homopterous  Heniiptera,  In  some  of  these,  the  horns  that  rise  from  the 
thorax  are  so  singular  and  monstrous,  that  nothing  parallel  to  them  can  be 
found  in  nature.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Cicada  gprnota  StoU*,  the  CentroiMM 
clavaiut  \  and  more  particularly  the  Centrotut  globularis  \  so  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  apparatus  of  balls  and  spines,  which  it  appears  to  cany 
erect,  like  a  standard,  over  its  head.  What  is  the  precise  use  of  all  the 
varieties  of  armour  with  which  these  little  creatures  are  furnished  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  they  may  probably  defend  them  from  the  attack  of  some 
enemies. 

Under  this  head  I  may  mention  the  long  hairs,  stiff  bristles,  sharp 
spines,  and  hard  tubercular  prominences  with  which  many  caterpillars  are 
clothed,  bristled,  and  studded.  That  these  are  means  of  defence  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  fact  that,  in  several  instances,  the  animals  so 
distinguished  at  thdr  last  moult,  previous  to  their  assuming  the  pupa  (in 
which  state  they  are  protected  by  other  contrivances),  appear  with  a 
smooth  skin,  without  any  of  the  tubercles,  hairs,  or  spines  for  which  thev 
were  before  remarkable.^  Wonderful  are  the  varieties  of  this  kind  which 
insects  exhibit : — but  1  shall  only  here  select  a  few  facts  more  particularly 
connected  with  my  present  subject.  The  caterpillar  of  the  great  tiger- 
moth  (Euprepia  Caja),  which  is  beset  with  long  dense  hairs,  when  rolled 
up — an  attitude  it  usually  assumes  if  alarm^  ^- cannot  then  be  taken 
without  great  difficulty,  slipping  repeatedly  from  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  If  its  hairs  do  not  render  it  distasteful,  this  may  often  be  the 
means  of  its  escape  from  the  birds.  That  little  destructive  beetle  AntkrtmuM 
Muiorum,  which  so  annoys  the  entomologist,  if  it  gets  into  his  cabinets, 
when  in  the  larva  state  being  covered  with  bunches  of  diverging  hairs, 
glides  from  between  your  fingers  as  if  it  were  lubricated  with  oil.  The 
two  tufts  of  hairs  near  the  tail  of  this  are  most  curious  in  their  structure, 
being  jointed  through  their  whole  length,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp 
halberd-iihaped  point.^  I  have  a  small  lepidopterous  caterpillar  from 
Brazil,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  thickly  beset  with  strong,  sharp,  branch- 
ing spines,  which  would  enter  into  the  finger,  and  would  probably  render 
it  a  painful  morsel  to  any  minor  enemy. 

Tne  powers  of  annotfance  by  means  of  their  hairs,  with  which  the  moth 
of  the  fir,  and  the  procession-moth,  before  noticed,  are  gifted,  are  doubtless 

1  One  woald  slmost  wish  that  the  same  superstition  prevailed  here  which 
Spairman  observes  is  common  in  Sweden,  with  respect  to  these  animals.  **  Simple 
people,"  says  he,  **  believe  that  their  sins  will  be  foigiven  if  they  set  a  cockchafer 
on  iu  legs.*"—  Voyage^  i  28. 

s  CWa/es,f.  85. 

9  Ibid.  f.  115.    Coqnebert,  lOtai.  /c  U.  1  zzTiii.  t  5. 

«  Stoll,  Cigak$,  1 163.    Comp.  Pallas,  SpieiL  2SooL  Lit.  12. 

*  Heaom.  v.  94. 

*  This  was  first  pointed  oot  to  me  by  Mr.  Brig^  of  the  post-office,  who  sent  ns 
*n  accurate  drawing  of  the  animal  and  of  one  of  its  hairs.    I  did  not  at  that  tins 

^cover  that  it  had  been  figured  by  l>e  Geer,  iv.  t.  viii  1 1.  7. 
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a  defensiye  annour  to  them.  Madame  Merian  has  figured  an  enormous 
calibrptllar  of  this  kind,  —  which  unfortunately  she  could  not  trace  to  the 
perfect  insect,  — -  by  the  very  tAich  of  which  her  hands,  she  says,  were  in- 
flamed, and  that  the  inflammation  was  succeeded  by  the  most  excruciating 
poin.^  The  vesicatory  beetles,  likewise  (jCanthar'n  veiicatoria,  &c.),  are  not 
improbably  defended  from  their  assailants  by  the  remarkable  quality,  so 
useful  to  suflfering  mortals,  that  distinguishes  them. 

Your  own  observation  must  have  proved  to  you,  that  insects  often  escape 
great  perils,  from  the  crush  of  the  foot,  or  of  superincumbent  weights,  by 
the  hardness  of  the  substance  that  covers  great  numbers  of  them  The 
el^ra  of  many  beetles  of  the  ^nus  Hister  are  so  nearly  impenetrable,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  pm  pass  through  them ;  and  the  smaller  stag- 
beetle  (Aireux  pareUielipipeJus)  will  bear  almost  any  weight  —  the  head 
and  trunk  forming  a  slight  angle  with  the  abdomen —  which  passes  over  it 
upon  the  ground.  Other  insects  are  protected  by  the  toughness  of 
their  skin.  A  reraarkab^  instance  of  this  is  afibrded  by  the  com- 
mon forest-fly  (Hippobosca  equina),  which,  as  was  before  observed,  tran 
scarcely  be  killed  by  the  utmost  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  involuntary  secretions  of  these  little  beings  may  also  be  regarded  as 
means  of  defence  which  either  conceal  them  from  their  enemies,  make  them 
more  difficult  to  be  attacked,  or  render  them  less  palatable.  Thus,  the 
white  froth  often  observable  upon  rose-bushes,  and  other  shrubs  and 
plants,  called  by  the  vulgar  frog-spittle,  —  but  which,  if  examined,  will  be 
found  to  envelope  the  larva  of  a  small  hemipterous  insect  (Aphrophora 
spumarid)^  from  whose  anus  it  exudes,  althougn  it  is  sometimes  discovered 
even  in  this  concealment  by  the  indefatigable  wasps,  and  becomes  their 
prey,  —  serves  to  protect  the  insect,  which  soon  dies  when  exposed,  not 
only  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  from  violent  rains,  but  also  to  hide  it 
from  the  birds  and  its  other  foes.  The  cottony  secretion  that  transpires 
through  the  skin  of  Eriosoma  *,  and  some  species  of  Coccus^  and  in  which 
the  e^gs  of  the  latter  are  often  involved,  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  them 
in  this  view;  either  concealing  them — for  they  look  rather  like  little 
locks  of  cotton,  or  feathers,  than  anything  animated  —  or  rendering  them 
distasteful  to  creatures  that  would  otherwise  prey  upon  them.  The  same 
remark  may  apply  to  the  slimy  caterpillars  of  some  of  the  saw-flies  {Selan' 
dfia  Cerasi,  Allantus  Scrophuhria,  &c.).  The  coat  of  slime  of  these  ani- 
mals, as  Professor  Peck  observes',  retains  its  humidity  though  exposed  to 
the  fiercest  sun.  Under  this  head  I  shall  also  mention  the  phosphoric  in- 
sects :  the  glow-worm  (Lampyris);  the  lantern-fly  (Fulgctra)  ;  the  fire-fly 
(Eiater) ;  and  the  electric  centipede  (Geophilus  electricus)  ;  since  the  light 
emittea  by  these  animals  may  defend  them  from  the  attack  of  some 
enemies.  Mr.  Sheppard  once  noticed  a  Carabus  running  round  the  last- 
mentioned  insect,  when  shining,  as  if  wishing,  but  afiraid  to  attack  it. 

Various  insects,  doubtless,  find  the  wonderful  vitality^  with  which  they 

<  Insect  Surinam,  t  57.  Two  different  spedes  of  caterpillars  apparently  related 
to  this  of  Madame  Merian  were  in  the  late  Mr.  Francillon*8  cabinet,  and  are  now  in 
my  poesessioD. 

*  To  this  genus  belongs  the  apple  Aphis,  caUed  A.  lamgera, 

'  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Stug-worm,  7. 

^  The  penetrating  genius  of  Lord  Yemlam  discovered  in  a  great  degree  the  causes 
of  this  vitality.  '*Thev  stirre,"  says  he,  speaking  of  insects,  "a good  while  after 
their  heads  are  off,  or  that  they  be  cut  in  pieces ;  which  is  caused  also  for  that  their 
vital  sf^ts  are  more  diffiised  thorowoat  aj]  their  parts,  and  lease  confined  to  organs 
than  in  perfect  creatores.**  5y/o.  Sylvar,  cent.  viL  $  697. 
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are  endowed  another  means  of  defence  ;  at  least  of  obmting  the  effects  of 
an  attack.  So  that,  when  to  all  appearance  they  are  mortally  woundbd, 
they  recover,  and  fulfil  the  end  of  their  creation.  Indeed  female  Lepido" 
ptera,  especially  of  the  larger  kinds,  will  scarcely  die,  do  what  you  will,  till 
they  have  laid  their  eggs.  Dr.  Arnold,  a  most  acute  observer,  relates  to 
Mr.  MacLeay,  that  having  pinned  Scolia  guadrimttculata,  a  hymeuopterous 
insect,  down  in  the  same  box  with  many  others,  amongst  which  was  tbe 
humming-bird  hawk-moth  (Macroglotsa  itellatarum),  its  proper  food;  it 
freed  itself  from  the  pin  that  transfixed  it,  and,  neglecting  all  the  other  in- 
sects in  the  box,  attacked  the  Sphinx,  and  pulling  it  to  pieces  devoured  a 
large  portion  of  its  abdomen. 

We  often  wonder  how  the  cheese-mite  {Acartu  SSro)  is  at  hand  to  attack 
a  cheese  wherever  deposited;  but  when  we  learn  from  Leeuwenhoek  that 
one  lived  eleven  weeks  gummed  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a  needle  with- 
out food,  our  wonder  will  be  diminished.^  Another  species  of  mite 
(  Uropoda  vegetaru)  was  observed  by  De  Geer  to  live  some  time  in  spirits 
of  wine.'  This  last  circumstance  reminds  me  of  an  event  which  befel  my- 
self, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  to  you,  since  it  was  the  cause  of 
my  taking  up  the  pursuit  I  am  recommending  to  you.  One  morning  I  ob- 
served on  my  study  window  a  little  lady-bird  yellow  with  black  dots  {Coc' 
cinelia  22'puncta)  —  "You  are  very  pretty,"  said  I  to  myself,  ^'andl 
should  like  to  have  a  collection  of  such  creatures.**  Immediately  I  seised 
my  prey,  and  not  knowing  how  to  destroy  it,  I  immersed  it  in  geneva. 
After  leaving  it  in  this  situation  a  day  and  a  night,  and  seeing  it  without 
motion,  I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun  to  dr}*.  It  no 
sooner,  however,  felt  the  warmth  than  it  began  to  move,  and  after>vard8  flew 
away.  From  this  time  I  began  to  attend  to  insects.  —  The  chamsleon-fly 
{Siraft/ottiit  Chanusleon)  was  observed  by  Swammerdam  to  retain  its  vitid 
powers  after  an  immersion  equally  long  in  spirits  of  wine.  Goedart  aflBrms 
that  this  fly,  on  which  account  it  was  called  chamaeleon,  will  live  nine 
months  without  food  ;  a  circumstance,  if  true,  more  wonderful  than  what 
I  formerly  related  to  you  with  respect  to  one  of  the  aphidivorous  flies.* 
•—  If  insects  will  escape  unhurt  from  a  bath  of  alcohol,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  one  of  water  will  be  less  to  be  dreaded  by  them.  To  this  they  are 
often  exposed  in  rainy  weather,  when  ruts  and  hollows  are  filled  with 
water  :  but  when  the  water  is  dried  up,  it  is  seldom  that  any  dead  car- 
casses of  insects  are  to  be  seen  in  them.  Mr.  Curtis  submerged  the  fragile 
aphides  for  sixteen  hours ;  when  taken  out  of  the  water  they  immediately 
snowed  signs  of  life,  and  out  of  four  three  survived  the  experiment: — an 
immersion  of  twenty-four  hours,  however,  proved  fatal  to  them.^ 

The  late  ingenious,  learned,  and  lamented  Dr.  lieeve  of  Norwich,  once 
related  to  me  that  he  found  in  a  hot  fountain  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
near  Leuk  in  Valais  in  Switzerland,  in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at 
205^  transparent  larvae,  probably  of  gnats,  or  some  such  insect. — Lord 
Bute  also,  in  a  letter  to  my  late  revered  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Jones  of 
Nayland,  imparts  a  similar  observation  made  by  his  Lordship  at  the  baths 
of  Abano,  near  the  Euganian  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paduan 
states.  They  are  strong,  sulphureous,  boiling  springs,  oozing  out  of  a 
rocky  eminence  in  great  numbers,  and  spreading  over  an  acre  of  the  top 

»  Leeuw.  EpuL  77.,  1694.  »  De  G«cr,  viL  127. 

S  Bib.  Nat.  ii.  c.  9.  «  Lm*.  TVoim.  vi  8i. 
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of  a  gentle  hill.  In  the  midst  of  these  boiling  springs,  within  three  feet 
of  five  or  six  of  them,  rises  a  tepid  one  about  blood-warm.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  which  he  relates  is,  that  not  only  con- 
fervas were  found  in  the  boiUng  springs,  but  numbers  of  small  black  beetles, 
that  died  upon  being  taken  out  and  plunged  into  cold  water.*  —  And 
once,  having  taken  in  the  hot  dung  of  my  cucumber-bed  a  small  beetle 
(Synchita  Juglanclu%  I  immersed  it  in  boiling  water  ;  and,  after  keef)]ng  it 
submerged  a  sufficient  time,  as  I  thought,  to  destroy  it,  upon  taking  it  out, 
and  laying  it  to  dry,  it  soon  began  to  move  and  walk.  Its  native  station 
being  of  so  high  a  temperature.  Providence  has  fitted  it  for  it,  by  giving  it 
extraordinary  powers  of  sustaining  heat.  Other  insects  are  as  remarkable 
for  bearing  any  degree  of  cold.  Some  gnats  that  De'  Oeer  observed, 
survived  after  the  water  in  which  they  were  was  frozen  into  a  mass  of  ice: 
and  Reaumur  relates  manv  similar  instances.' 

The  last  passive  means  of  defence  that  I  mentioned,  was  the  mult^iica' 
Hon  of  insects.  Some  species,  the  Aphides  for  instance,  and  the  Grass- 
hoppers and  Locusts,  have  such  an  infinite  host  of  enemies,  that  were  it 
not  for  their  numbers  the  race  would  soon  be  annihilated. — But  as  passive 
means  of  defence  have  detained  us  sufficiently  long,  it  is  enough  to  have 
touched  upon  this  head.  Let  us  then  now  proceed  to  such  as  may  be 
called  active;  in  which  the  volition  of  the  animal  bears  some  part. 

II.  The  active  means  of  defence,  which  tend  to  secure  insects  from 
injury  or  attack,  are  much  more  numerous  and  diversified  than  the  pas- 
sive ;  and  also  more  interesting,  since  they  depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
efforts  and  industry  of  these  creatures  themselves.  When  urged  by  danger, 
they  endeavour  to  repel  it,  either  by  having  recourse  to  certain  attitudes 
or  motions  ;  producing  particular  noises  ;  emitting  disagreeable  scents  or 
fluids  ;  employing  their  limbs,  or  weapons,  and  valour  ;  concealing  them- 
selves in  various  ways,  or  by  counteracting  the  designs  and  attacks  of 
their  enemies  by  contrivances  that  require  ingenuity  and  skill. 

The  attitudes  which  insects  assume  for  this  purpose  are  various.  Some 
are  purely  imitative,  as  in  many  instances  detailed  above.  I  possess  a 
diminutive  rove-beetle  (Aleochara  compHcant  K.  Ms.),  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  as  a  very  minute,  shining,  round  black  pebble.  This 
successful  imitation  was  produced  by  folding  its  head  under  its  breast,  and 
turning  up  its  abdomen  over  its  elytra ;  so  that  the  most  piercing  and  dis- 
criminating eye  would  never  have  discovered  it  to  be  an  insect.  I  have 
observed  that  a  carrion  beetle  (Silpha  thoracicd)  when  alarmed  has  re- 
course to  a  similar  manoeuvre.  Its  orange-coloured  thorax,  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  black,  renders  it  particularly  conspicuous.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  it  turns  its  head  and  tail  inwards  till  they  are  parallel  with 
the  trunk  and  abdomen,  and  gives  its  thorax  a  vertical  direction,  when  it 
resembles  a  rough  stone.  The  species  of  another  genus  of  beetles  (Aga-^ 
ikidium)  will  also  bend  both  head  and  thorax  under  the  elytra,  and  so 
assume  the  appearance  of  shining  globular  pebbles. 

Related  to  the  defensive  attitude  of  the  two  last-mentioned  insects,  and 
precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  Armadillo  (Dast^iu)  amongst  qua- 
drupeds, is  that  of  one  of  the  species  of  woodlouse  \ArmadUlo  vuigarit), 

I  J.  Mason  Good's  Amaverwry  Oraiionf  ddioered  March  8.  1808,  before  the  Me- 
dical  Society  of  London,  p.  31. 
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This  insect,  when  alarmed,  rolls  itself  up  into  a  little  ball.  In  this  attitude 
its  legs  and  the  underside  of  the  body,  which  are  soil,  are  entirely  covered 
and  defended  by  the  hard  crust  that  forms  the  upper  surface  of  t£e  animaL 
These  balls  are  perfectly  spherical,  black  and  shining,  and  bdted  with 
narrow  white  bands,  so  as  to  resemble  beautiful  beads ;  and  could  they  be 
preserved  in  this  form  and  strung,  would  make  very  ornamental  necklaces 
and  bracelets.  At  least  so  thought  Swammerdam  s  maid,  who,  finding  a 
number  of  these  insects  thus  rolled  up  in  her  master's  garden,  mistaking 
them  for  beads,  employed  herself  in  stringing  them  on  a  thread  ;  when,  to 
her  great  surprise,  the  poor  animals  beginning  to  move  and  struggle  for 
their  liberty,  crying  out  and  running  away  in  the  utmost  alarm,  she  threw 
down  her  prize.^  The  golden-wasp  tribe  also  (Chrysiduiai),  ail  of  which  I 
suspect  to  be  parasitic  insects,  roll  themselves  up,  as  I  have  often  observed « 
into  a*  little  ball  when  alarmed,  and  can  thus  secure  themselves — the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  being  remarkably  hard,  and  impenetrable  to 
their  weapons  —  from  the  stings  of  those  HymenopUra  whose  nests  they 
enter  with  the  view  of  depositing  their  eggs  m  their  offspring.  Latreille 
noticed  this  attitude  in  Pamopes  cornea,  which,  he  tells  us,  Bembex  ro^ 
strata  pursues,  though  it  attacks  no  other  similar  insect,  with  great  fiity ; 
and,  seizing  it  with  its  feet,  attempts  to  dispatch  it  with  its  sting,  from 
which  it  thus  secures  itself.'  M.  Lepelletier  de  Sunt-Fargeau,  to  whonci 
entomology  is  indebted  for  so  many  new  facts  relative  to  Uie  manners  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  has  given  us  a  striking  account  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  art  of  one  of  these  parasites  {Hedifchrum  regium)  and  the 
courage  of  one  of  the  mason-bees,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  its  nest  from 
its  attack.  The  mason-bee  had  partly  finished  one  of  her  cells,  and  flown 
away  to  collect  a  store  of  pollen  and  honey.  During  her  absence  the 
female  parasitic  Hedifchrum^  after  having  examined  this  cell  by  entering  it 
head  foremost,  came  out  again,  and  walking  backwards,  had  begun  to 
introduce  the  posterior  part  of  her  body  into  it,  preparatory  to  deposit- 
ing an  egg,  when  the  mason-bee  arriving  laden  with  her  pollen  paste  threw 
herself  upon  her  enemy,  which,  availing  herself  of  the  means  of  defence 
above  adverted  to,  rolled  herself  up  into  a  compact  ball,  with  nothing  but 
the  wings  exposed,  and  equally  invulnerable  to  the  sting  or  mandibles  of 
her  assailant.  In  one  point,  however,  our  little  defender  of  her  domicile 
saw  that  her  insidious  foe  was  accessible;  and,  accordingly,  with  her 
mandibles  cut  off  her  four  wings,  and  let  her  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then 
entering  her  cell  with  a  sort  of  inquietude,  deposited  her  store  of  food, 
and  flew  to  the  fields  for  a  fresh  supply ;  but  scarcely  was  she  gone  before 
the  Hedifchrum f  unrolling  herself,  and,  faithful  to  her  instinct  and  her  object, 
though  deprived  of  her  wings,  crept  up  the  wall  directly  to  the  cell  from 
whence  she  had  been  precipitated,  and  quietly  placed  her  ^g  in  it  agahui 
the  tide  below  the  level  of  the  poUen-paste,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mason-bee 
from  seeing  it  on  her  return.' 

Other  insects  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  from  danger  by  simu* 
lating  death.  The  common  dung-chafer  (Oeoirupes  siereorarhu),  when 
touched,  or  in  fear,  sets  out  its  legs  as  stiflTas  if  they  were  made  of  iron* 
wire  —  which  is  their  posture  when  dead  —  and  remaining  perfectly 
motionless,  thus  deceives  the  rooks  which  prey  upon  them,  and,  like  the 
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ant-lion  before  celebrated,' will  eat  them  only  when  alive.  A  different 
attitude  is  assumed  by  one  of  the  tree-chafers  {Hoplia  pulverulenta),  pro- 
bably with  the  same  new.  It  sometimes  elevates  its  posterior  legs  into 
the  air,  so  as  to  form  a  straight  vertical  line,  at  right  angles  with  the  upper 
surface  of  its  body. — Another  genus  of  insects  of  the  same  order,  the  pill- 
beetles  (B^hiu),  have  recourse  to  a  method  the  reverse  of  this.  They 
pack  their  legs,  which  are  short  and  flat,  so  close  to  their  body,  and  lie  so 
entirely  without  motion  when  alarmed,  that  they  look  like  a"  dead  body, 
or  rather  the  dung  of  some  small  animal. — Amongst  the  weevil  tribe,  most 
of  the  species  of  Germar's  genus  Cryptorynchut,  including  several  modern 
genera  or  subgenera,  when  an  entomological  finger  approaches  them,  as  I 
have  often  experienced  to  my  great  disappointment,  applj^ing  their  rostrum 
and  legs  to  the  underside  of  their  trunk,  rail  from  the  station  on  which  you 
hope  to  entrap  them  to  the  ground  or  amongst  the  grass ;  where,  lying 
without  stirring  a  limb,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  soil 
around  them.  Thus  also,  doubtless,  they  often  disappoint  the  birds  as 
well  as  the  entomologist.  —  A  little  timber-boring  beetle  {Anobium  per' 
Hnaxj  and  others  of  the  genus  have  the  same  faculty),  which,  when  the 
head  is  withdrawn  somewhat  within  the  thorax,  much  resembles  a  monk 
with  his  hood,  has  long  been  famous  for  a  most  pertinacious  simulation  of 
death.  All  that  has  been  related  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  American 
savages,  when  taken  and  tortured  by  their  enemies,  scarcely  comes  up  to 
that  which  these  little  creatures  exhibit  You  mav  maim  them,  pull  them 
limb  from  limb,  roast  them  alive  over  a  slow  fire  ,  but  you  will  not  gain 
your  end ;  not  a  joint  will  they  move,  nor  show  by  the  least  symptom  that 
they  suffer  pain.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  1  ever  tried  these  experi- 
ments upon  them  myself,  or  that  I  recommend  you  to  do  the  same.  I  am 
content  to  believe  the  facts  that  I  have  here  stated  upon  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  respectable  witnesses,  without  feeling  any  temptation  to  put 
the  constancy  of  the  poor  insect  again  to  the  test.  —  A  similar  apathy  is 
shown  by  some  species  of  saw-flies  (Serrifera),  which,  when  alarmed,  con- 
ceal their  antennae  under  thdr  body,  place  their  legs  close  to  it,  and  remain 
without  motion  even  when  transfixed  by  a  pin.  —  Spiders  also  simulate 
death  by  folding  up  their  legs,  falling  from  their  station,  and  remaining 
motionless  ;  and  when  in  this  situation  they  may  be  pierced  and  torn  to 
pieces  without  their  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain.' 

There  is  a  certain  tribe  of  caterpillars  called  surveyors  (fieomeirce),  that 
will  sometimes  support  themselves  for  whole  hours,  by  means  of  their 
posterior  less,  solely  upon  their  anal  extremity,  forming  an  angle  of  various 
degrees  with  the  branch  on  which  they  are  standing,  and  looking  like  one 
of  its  twigs.  Many  concurring  circumstances  promote  this  deception. 
The  body  is  kept  stiff  and  immoveable  with  the  separations  of  the  seg- 
ments scarcely  visible ;  it  terminates  in  a  knob,  the  legs  being  applied 
close,  so  as  to  resemble  the  bud  at  the  end  of  a  twig ;  besides  wnich  it 
often  exhibits  intermediate  tubercles  which  increase  the  i^emblance.  Its 
colour,  toOj  is  usuallv  obscure,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
So  that,  doubtless,  the  sparrows  and  other  birds  are  frequently  deceived 
by  this  manoeuvre,  and  thus  baulked  of  their  prey.  Rosers  gardener, 
mistaking  one  of  these  caterpillars  for  a  dead  twig,  started  back  in  great 
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alarm  when  upon  attempting  to  break  it  off  he  found  it  was  a  living 
animal.^ 

But  insects  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  attitudes  by  which 
they  meditate  escape  or  concealment ;  they  sometimes,  to  show  their 
courage,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  even  have  in  view 
the  annoyance  as  well  as  the  repelling  of  their  foes.  The  great  rove- 
beetle  {Goaiut  olens)  presents  an  object  sufficiently  terrific,  when  with  its 
large  jaws  expanded,  and  its  abdomen  turned  over  its  head,  like  a  scorpion, 
it  menaces  its  enemies,  some  of  which  this  ferocious  attitude  may  deter 
from  attacking  it.     Mr.  Bingley  informs  us  that  the  giant  earwig  (LMdura 

figaniea),  a  rare  species  that  his  researches  have  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
British  insects,  turns  up  over  its  head,  in  a  similar  manner,  its  abdomen, 
which,  being  armed  at  the  end  with  a  large  forceps,  must  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance still  more  alarming.' 

The  caterpillars  of  some  hawk-moths  (Sphinx),  particularly  that  which 
feeds  upon  the  privet,  when  they  repose,  holding  strongly  with  their 
prolegs  the  branch  on  which  they  are  standing,  rear  the  anterior  part  of 
their  body  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  posterior;  and  in 
this  position  it  will  remain  perfectly  tranquil, —  thus  eluding  the  notice  of 
its  enemies,  or  alarming  them,  —  perhaps  for  hours.  Reaumur  relates  that 
a  gardener  in  the  employment  of  tne  celebrated  Jussieu  used  to  be  quite  dis- 
concerted by  the  self-sufficient  air  of  these  animals,  saying  thev  must  be 
very  proud,  for  he  had  never  seen  any  other  caterpillars  hold  their  heads 
so  Wh.'  From  this  attitude,  which  precisely  resembles  that  which  sculp- 
tors have  assigned  to  the  fabulous  monster  called  by  that  name,  the  term 
Sphinx  has  been  used  to  designate  this  genus  of  insects.  —  The  caterpillar 
of  a  moth  {Lophopteryx  cameUnd)  noticed  by  the  author  just  quoted, 
whenever  it  rests  from  feeding,  turns  its  head  over  its  back,  then  becomes 
concave,  at  the  same  time  elevating  its  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  remains 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  two  shon  ht>ms  like  ears  behind  it.  Thus  the 
six  anterior  legs  are  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  animal  looks  like  a  quadru- 
ped in  miniature ;  the  tail  being  its  head  —  the  horns  its  ears  —  and  the 
reflexed  head  simulating  a  tail  curled  over  its  back.^  In  this  seem- 
ingly unnatural  attitude  it  will  remain  without  motion  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Some  lepidopterous  larvae,  that  fix  the  one  half  of  the  body  and  elevate 
the  other,  agitate  the  elevated  part,  whether  it  be  the  head  or  the  tail,  aa  if 
to  strike  what  disturbs  them.^  The  giant  caterpillar  of  a  large  North 
American  moth  (Ceracampa  regoMt)  is  armed  behmd  the  head  and  at  the 
back  of  the  anterior  segments  with  seven  or  eight  strong  curved  spines 
from  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Mr.  Ab^t  tells  us  that 
this  caterpillar  is  called  in  Virginia  the  hickory-homed  devil,  and  that 
when  disturbed  it  draws  up  its  head,  shaking  or  striking  it  from  side  to  side ; 
which  attitude  gives  it  so  formidable  an  aspect,  that  no  one,  he  affirms,  will 
venture  to  handle  it,  people  in  general  dreailing  it  as  much  as  a  rattle- 
snake. When,  to  convince  the  Negroes  that  it  was  harmless,  he  himself 
took  hold  of  this  animal  in  their  presence,  they  used  to  reply  that  it  could 
not  sting  him,  but  would  them.^    The  species  of  a  genutf  of  beetles  named 
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Mttladmu  endeavour  to  alarm  their  enemies  and  show  their  ra^  by  poff^ 
ing  out  and  inflating  four  vesicles  from  the  sides  of  their  body,  >vhicb  are  of 
a  bright  red,  soft,  and  of  an  irregular  shape.  When  the  cause  of  alarm  is 
removed,  they  are  retracted,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them  ap- 
pears.^ 

Insects  oflen  endeavour  to  repel  or  escape  from  assailants  by  their  motions, 
Mr.  White,  mentioning  a  wild  bee  that  makes  its  nest  on  the  summit  of 
a  remarkable  hill  near  Lewes  in  Sussex,  in  the  chalky  soil,  says :—  *^  When 
people  approach  the  place  these  insects  begin  to  be  alarmed,  and  with  a 
sharp  and  hostile  sound  dash  and  strike  round  the  heads  and  faces  of  in- 
truders. I  have  often  been  interrupted  myself  while  contempla^ng  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  around  me,  and  have  thought  myself  in  danger  of 
being  stung.*' ^ — The  hive-bee  will  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  same 
expedient,  when  her  hive  is  approached  too  near,  and  thus  give  you  notice 
what  YOU  may  expect  if  you  do  not  take  her  warning  and  retire. — 
Humble-bees  when  disturbed,  whether  out  of  the  nest  or  in  it,  assume 
some  very  grotesque  and  at  the  same  time  threatening  attitudes.  If  you 
put  your  finger  to  them,  they  will  either  successively  or  simultaneously 
lift  up  the  three  legs  of  one  side ;  turn  themselves  upon  their  back;  bend 
up  their  anus  and  show  their  sting  accompanied  by  a  drop  of  poison.  Some- 
times  they  will  I  even  spirt  out  that  liquor.  When  in  the  nest,  if  it  be  at- 
tacked, they  also  beat  their  wings  violently  and  emit  a  great  hum.' 

These  motions  menace  vengeance;  tnose  of  some  other  insects  are 
merely  to  effect  their  escape.  Thus  I  have  observed  that  the  species  of 
the  May-fly  tribe  (Trichoptera^),  when  I  have  attempted  to  take  them,  have 
often  glided  away  from  under  my  hand  —  without  moving  their  limbs  that 
I  could  discover  —  in  a  remarkable  manner.^  M.  de  Villiers  informs  us 
that  different  species  of  moths  of  the  genera  Orthona  and  Cereutu  never 
availthemselvesof  their  wings  to  escape  the  dangers  which  threaten  them ; 
but  if  you  attempt  to  seize  them  immediately  let  themselves  fiill  to  the  ground, 
and  then  begin  running  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
possession  of  them.^  And  in  like  manner  various  CurcuiionicUs  and  other  cole- 
opterous insects,  if  they  see  any  one  approach,  contract  their  legs,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  fall  from  the  leaf  or  other  surface  on  which  they  rest,  among  the 
grass  or  plants  below,  and  thus  escape.  To  notice  the  ordinary  motions  of 
insects,  which  are  of^en  means  by  which  they  avoid  danger,  would  here  be 
premature,  since  they  will  be  fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  letter.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  mention  the  zigzag  flight  of  butterflies  and  the  traverse 
sailing  of  humble-bees,  which  certainly  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  birds 
to  catch  them  while  on  the  wing. 

Noises  are  another  means  of  defence  to  which  insects  have  occasional 
recourse.  I  have  heard  the  lunar  dung-beetle  (Coprit  lunaris),  when  dis- 
turl>ed,  utter  a  shrill  sound.  Dynattet  Oromedon,  another  of  the  lamel- 
licom  insects,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  make,  when  alarmed,  a  kind 
of  creaking  noise,  which  it  produced  by  rubbing  its  abdomen  against  its 
elytra.  A  third  of  the  same  tribe  (Trox  sabulotut)  emits  a  small  sibilant  or 
chirping  noise,  as  I  once  observed  when  I  found  several  feeding  in  a  ram*s 
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born.^  The  '*  drowsy  hum**  of  beetles,  buinble*bees,  and  otber  inaecU  in 
thdr  flight,  may  tend  to  preserve  them  from  some  of  Uieir  aerial  assailants. 
And  the  angry  chiding  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinguishable m>m  their  ordinary  sounds,  may  be  regarded  as  warning  voices 
to  those  from  whom  they  apprehend  evil  or  an  attack.  1  have  before  oIh 
served  that  the  death's-head  hawk-moth  {Acheroniia  Atropoi)^  when  me- 
naced by  the  stings  of  ten  thousand  bees  enraged  at  her  depredations  up<Mi 
their  property,  possesses  the  secret  to  disarm  them  of  their  fury.  This 
insect,  when  m  fear  or  danger,  is  known  to  produce  a  sharp,  shrill,  moiim« 
ful  cry,  which,  with  the  superstitious,  has  added  to  the  alarm  produced  by 
the  symbol  of  death  which  signalises  its  thorax.  This  cry,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  affects  and  disarms  the  bees,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  proceed  in 
her  spoliations  with  impunity.'  One  of  these  insects  being  once  brought 
to  a  learned  divine,  who  was  also  an  entomologist,  when  he  was  unwdl,  he 
was  so  much  moved  by  its  plaintive  noise,  that,  instead  of  devoting  it  to 
destruction,  he  gave  the  animal  its  life  and  liberty.  1  might  say  more  upon 
this  subject  of  defensive  nobes,  but  I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  further  to 
communicate,  to  a  letter  which  I  purpose  devoting  to  the  sounds  produced 
or  emitted  by  insects. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  singular  property  of  the  skunk  {Vioerra  pm^ 
tonus  L.),  which  repels  its  assailants  by  the  fetid  vapour  that  it  ezploifes  ; 
but  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  the  Creator  has  endowed  many  insects 
with  the  same  property,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  some  of  which  exhale 
powerful  or  disagreeable  odours  at  all  times,  and  from  the  general  surface 
of  their  body ;  while  they  issue  from  others  only  through  particular  organs, 
and  when  they  are  attacked. 

Of  the  former  description  of  defensive  scents  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples, in  almost  every  order ;  for,  next  to  plants  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, insects,  of  any  part  of  the  creation,  afibrd  the  greatest  diversity  of 
odours.  In  the  Coleoptera  order  a  very  common  beetle,  the  whiriwig 
{Gyrinus  naUUor\  will  mfect  your  finger  for  a  long  time  with  a  disagree- 
able rancid  smell ;  while  two  other  species,  O,  mmutus  and  viUosms,  are 
scentless.  Those  unclean  feeders,  the  carrion  beetles  (  SUpha  L.),  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  are  at  the  same  time  very  fetkL 
Pliny  tells  us  of  a  Blatta,  which,  from  his  description,  is  evidently  the 
darkling-beetle  [Blaps  mortisa^d)^  and  which  he  recommends  as  an  inrallttile 
nostrum,  when  applied  with  oil  extracted  from  the  cedar,  in  otherwise  in- 
curable ulcers,  that  was  an  object  of  general  disgust  on  account  of  its  ill 
scent,  a  character  which  it  still  maintains  ' ;  which  scent,  from  Mr.Thwaite's 
investigation  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  thb  insect,  proceeds  from  two 
small  oblong  vesicles  near  the  anus,  the  fluid  contents  of  which,  when  they 
are  extracted  and  dissected  under  water,  rise  in  a  bubble  to  the  sur&ce, 
and  there  becoming  vaporised  diffuse  the  fetid  smell  peculiar  to  the 
species.  Numbers  of  the  ground-beetles  (Euirechma)^  that  are  found  under 

1  ^Tamenms  other  beetles  make  the  same  kind  of  soond,  either  by  the  friction  of 
the  head  in  the  anterior  prothorsdc  cavity,  or  by  rubbing  the  narrowed  front  of  the 
mesothorax  against  the  sides  of  the  posterior  prothoradc  cavity,  or  the  abdoraoi 
against  the  elytra. 

*  Hnber  appears  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  he  does  not,  however,  lay  gnat  atresi 
upon  it.  Yet  there  seems  no  other  way  of  aoooonting  for  the  imponity  with  whkh 
this  animal  commits  its  depredations.    Hnber,  ii  299. 

•  HisL  Nat  L  xzix.  c  &. 
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stones,  and  in  places  that  have  not  a  free  circulation  of  air,  exhale  a  most 
disagreeable  and  penetrating  odour,  which  De  Oeer  observes  resembles  that 
of  rancid  butter,  and  is  not  soon  got  rid  of.  It  is  produced,  he  says,  from 
an  unctuous  matter  that  transpires  through  the  body  ^ ;  but  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  it  proceeds  from  the  extremity.  I  have  noticed  that  some 
small  beetles  of  the  Omalium  genus,  for  instance  O.  rwulare,  and  another 
species  that  I  once  found  in  abundance  on  the  primrose  (O.  Pr'muUB  K. 
Ms.),  especially  the  latter,  are  abominably  fetid  when  taken,  and  that  it  re- 

auires  more  than  one  washing  to  free  the  fingers  from  it.  Every  one  knows 
^at  the  cock«roach  {BUitta  orienlalis),  belonging  to  the  Orthoptera  order, 
is  not  remarkable  for  a  pleasant  scent ;  but  none  are  more  notorious  for 
their  bad  character  in  this  respect  than  the  bug  tribe  (Geocoma),  which 
almost  universally  exhale  an  odour  that  mixes  with  the  scent  of  cucumbers 
another  extremely  unpleasant  and  annoying.  Some,  however,  are  less  dis- 
gusting, particularly  Lygceus  HifOicyami^  which  yields,  De  Geer  found,  an 
agreeable  odour  of  thyme.'  —  Several  lepidopterous  larvse  are  defended 
by  their  ill  smell ;  but  I  shall  only  particularise  the  silk- worms,  which  on 
that  account  are  said  to  be  unwholesome. — Phryganea  grandit,  a  kind  of 
May-fly,  is  a  trichopterout  insect  that  offends  the  nostrils  in  this  way ;  but  a 
worse  is  Chrysopa  Pcrla^  a  golden-eyed  and  lace-winged  fly,  of  the  next 
order,  whose  beauty  is  counterbalanced  by  a  strong  scent  of  human  ordure 
that  proceeds  from  it. — Numberless  Hymenoptera  act  upon  the  olfactory 
nerves  by  their  ill  or  powerful  effluvia.  One  of  them,  an  ant  {Formica 
fcetida  De  Geer^fietent  Oliv.),  has  the  same  smell  with  the  insect  last  men- 
tioned.' Our  common  black  ant  (F.Jiiiigmosa)^  whose  curious  nests  in 
trees  have  been  before  described  to  you,  is  an  insect  of  a  powerful  and 
penetrating  scent,  which  it  imparts  to  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact ;  and  Fabricius  distinguishes  another  (F.  anaiit  Latr.,  foBtens  F.) 
by  an  epithet  (fieHdisiima)  which  sufficiently  declares  its  properties.  Many 
wild  bees  (Andrena)  are  distinguished  by  their  pungent  alliaceous  smell. 
Crabro  U-^flavum,  a  wasp-like  insect,  is  remarkable  for  the  penetrating  and 
spirituous  eiBuvia  of  etner  that  it  exhales.^  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any 
species  in  this  order  that  has  not  a  peculiar  scent. —  Some  dipterous  in- 
sects—though these  in  general  neither  offend  nor  delight  us  by  it  —  are 
distinguished  by  their  smell.  Thus  Mesembrina  mystacea^  a  fly  that  in  its 
grub  state  lives  in  cow-dung,  savours  in  this  respect,  when  a  denizen  of  the 
air,  of  the  substance  in  which  it  first  drew  breath.^  And  another  (Sepsis 
cynipsea)  emits  a  fragrant  odour  of  beaum.^^-I  have  not  much  to  tell 
you  with  respect  to  apterous  insects,  except  that  lulus  terrestris,  a  com- 
mon millepeae,  leaves  a  strong  and  disagreeable  scent  upon  the  fingers 
when  handled.'  Most  of  the  insects  1  have  here  enumerated,  probably  are 
defended  from  some  enemy  or  injury  by  the  strong  vapours  that  exhale 
from  them ;  and  perhaps  some  in  the  list  produce  it  from  particular  or- 
gans not  yet  noticed. 

I  shall  next  beg  your  attention  to  those  insects  that  emit  their  smell  from 

»  ir.  86. 

3  L>e  Gmt,  iil  249.  874.  <  Ibid,  iil  611. 

•  Kirby,  Man,  Ap»  Anal  i.  186.  note  a.    • 

•  De  tieer,  vL  134.    Meigen,  Dipt.  v.  12. 

•  De  G«er,  vi.  186.  8B.  t  Ibid.  viL  581. 
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particular  organs.  Of  these  some  are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  scent-i 
which  I  shall  call  otmateria  ;  while  in  others  it  issues  from  the  intestines 
at  the  ordinary  passage.  In  the  former  instance  the  organ  is  usually  re- 
tractile within  the  body,  being  only  exserted  when  it  is  used  :  it  is  gene- 
rally a  bifid  vessel,  something  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  Linn4  in  his 
generic  character  of  the  rove-beetles  {StaphylinkUe),  mentions  two  oblong 
vesicles  as  proper  to  this  genus.  These  organs,  —  which  are  by  no  meanft 
common  to  the  whole  genus,  even  as  restricted  by  late  writers,  —  are  its 
oswateria,  and  give  forth  the  scent  for  which  some  species,  particulariy 
Octopus  brunnipet,  are  remarkable.  If  you  press  the  abdomen  hard,  you 
will  find  that  these  vesicles  are  only  branches  from  a  common  stem  ;  and 
you  may  easilv  ascertain  that  the  smell  of  this  insect,  which  mixes  some- 
thing extremely  fetid  with  a  spicy  odour,  proceeds  from  their  extremity. — 
A  similar  organ,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  the  same  shape,  issues  from 
the  neck  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tail-butterfly  {PapiHo  Ma- 
chaon).  When  I  pressed  this  caterpillar,  says  Bonnet,  near  its  anterior 
part,  it  darted  forth  its  horn  as  if  it  meant  to  prick  me  with  it,  directing  it 
towards  my  fingers ;  but  it  withdrew  it  as  soon  as  I  left  off  pressing  it. 
This  horn  8mells  strongly  of  fennel,  and  probably  is  employed  by  the  insect, 
by  means  of  its  powerful  scent,  to  drive  away  the  flies  and  ichneumons  that 
annoy  it.  A  smiilar  horn  is  protruded  by  the  slimy  larva  of  P.  Anekises 
and  many  other  Eguitet\  as  also  Parrnuthu  Apollo.  Another  insect,  the  larva 
of  a  species  of  saw-fly  described  by  De  Oeer,  is  furnished  with  osmateria,  or 
scent-organs,  of  a  different  kind.  They  are  situated  between  the  first  five 
pair  of  intermediate  legs,  which  they  exceed  in  size,  and  are  perforated  at 
the  end  like  the  rose  of  a  waterine-pot.  If  you  touch  the  insect  thev  shoot 
out  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  and  emit  a  most  nauseous  odour,  which  re- 
mains long  upon  the  finger ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  removed  they  are 
withdrawn  within  the  body.'-  The  grub  of  the  poplar-beetle  (Chrysomtia 
PopuU)  also  is  remarkable  for  similar  organs.  On  each  of  the  nine  inter- 
mediate dorsal  segments  of  its  body  is  a  pair  of  black,  elevated,  conical 
tubercles  of  a  hard  substance ;  from  all  of  these  when  touched  the  animal 
emits  a  small  drop  of  a  white  milky  fluid,  the  smell  of  which,  De  Geer  ob- 
serves, is  almost  msupportable,  being  inexpressiblv  strong  and  penetrating. 
These  drops  proceed  at  the  same  instant  from  all  the  eighteen  scent^rgans ; 
which  forms  a  curious  spectacle.  The  insect,  however,  does  not  waste 
this  precious  fluid :  each  drop  instead  of  falling,  after  appearing  for  a  mo- 
ment and  dispensing  its  perfume,  is  withdrawn  again  witnin  its  receptacle, 
till  the  pressure  is  repeated,  when  it  re-appears.' 

I  shall  now  introduce  you  to  the  true  counterparts  of  the  skunk,  which 
explode  a  most  fetid  vapour  from  the  ordinary  passage,  and  combet  their 
enemies  with  repeated  discharges  of  smoke  and  noise.  The  most  famous 
for  their  exploits  in  this  way  are  those  beetles  which  on  this  account  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  bombardiers  {BraMnu)*  The  most  oommoa 
species  (B.  crepHans),  which  is  found  occasionally  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
when  pursued  by  its  great  enemy,  Caloioma  mquitUor,  seems  at  first  to  have 
no  mode  of  escape :  when  suddenly  a  loud  explosion  b  heard,  and  a  blue 

1  Merisn  SMrimam,  17.    Jones  in  LvuuTnmt.  iL  64. 

•  De  Geer,  iL  989.  t  zxxvli.  f.  6. 

•  Ibid.  V.  291.    Compare  Kay's  LetUn,  48. 
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smoke,  attended  by  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  is  seen  to  proceed  from  its 
anus,  which  immediately  stops  the  pro^&ss  of  its  assailant :  when  it  has 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  it,  and  the  pursuit  is  renewed,  a  second  dis- 
charge again  arrests  its  course.  The  bomltardier  can  fire  its  artillery  twenty 
times  in  succession  if  necessary,  and  so  gain  time  to  effect  its  escape ;  and 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  Mr.  Holme  found  that  by  pressing  the  abdo- 
men near  the  anus,  the  discharges  may  be  produced  after  death.  In  this 
way  two  specimens  which  had  been  dead  eighteen  hours  gave,  one  fifteen, 
and  the  other  nineteen  discharges  before  being  exhausted,  and  he  even 
obtained  explosions  from  some  specimens  which  had  been  dead  four  days ; 
but  most  of  these,  along  with  the  noise,  discharged  a  black  grainy  fluid 
without  smoke.^  Another  species  (B.  displosor)  makes  explosions  similar 
to  those  of  B.  crepitam :  when  irritated  it  can  give  ten  or  twelve  good  dis- 
charges ;  but  afterwards,  instead  of  smoke,  it  emits  a  yellow  or  brown  fluid. 
By  bending  the  joints  of  its  abdomen  it  can  direct  its  smoke  to  any  parti- 
cular point.  M.  Leon  Dufour  observes  that  this  smoke  has  a  strong  and 
pungent  odour,  which  has  a  striking  analogy  with  that  exhaled  by  nitric 
acid.  It  is  caustic,  reddening  white  paper,  and  producing  on  the  skin  the 
sensation  of  burning,  and  forming  red  spots,  wnich  pass  into  brown,  and 
though  washed  remain  several  days.'  This  burning  sensation,  M.  Lacor- 
daire  informs  us,  when  arising  from  the  discharges  of  the  large  exotic 
species,  is  so  painful,  that  he  has  oflen  been  obliged  to  let  those  which  he 
bad  taken  escape.  The  same  power  of  emitting  explosions,  as  a  means  of 
defence,  is  found  also  in  some  other  coleopterous  species,  as  in  those  of 
the  genus  Paustus,  according  to  M.  Payen,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  their  habits  in  the  isles  of  Sunda  and  the  Moluccas  '  ;  in  those  of 
Cerapterus  according  to  Mr.  MacLeay  ^ ;  and  in  those  of  Oztena  in  a  slight 
d^ee,  according  to  M.  Lacordaire. 

Another  expedient  to  which  insects  have  recourse,  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  enemies,  is  the  emission  of  disagreeable^^uidlf.  These,  some  discharge 
from  the  mouth  ;  others  from  the  anus ;  others  again  from  the  joints  of 
the  limbs  and  segments  of  the  body ;  and  a  few  from  appropriate  ofgans. 

You  have  doubtless  often  observed  a  black  beetle  crossing  pathways 
with  a  slow  pace,  which  feeds  upon  the  different  species  of  bedstraw 
(GaUuni),  called  by  some  the  bloody-nose  beetle  (^Timarcha  tenebricosa). 
This  insect,  when  taken,  usually  ejects  from  its  mouth  a  clear  drop  or  two 
of  red  fluid,  which  will  stain  paper  of  an  orange  colour.  The  carrion- 
beetles  {SUpha  and  Necrophorui),  as  also  the  larger  Carabi^  defile  us,  if 
handled  roughly,  with  brown  fetid  saliva.  Mr.  Sheppard  having  taken  one 
of  the  latter  (C.  violaceus),  applied  it  in  joke  to  his  son's  face,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  immediately  cry  out  as  if  hurt :  repeating  the  ex- 
periment with  another  of  his  boys,  he  complained  of  its  making  him 
smart :  upon  this  he  touched  himself  with  it,  and  it  caused  as  much  pain 
as  if,  after  shaving,  he  had  rubbed  his  face  with  spirits  of  wine.  This  he 
observed  was  not  invariably  the  case  with  this  beetle,  its  saliva  at  other 
times  being  harmless.  Hence  he  conjectures  that  its  caustic  nature,  in  the 
instance  here  recorded,  might  arise  from  its  food ;  which  he  had  reason  to 

1  Traru.  Eni,  Soe,  Land,  li.  proc  viL 

*  Ann.  du  Mua.  xviii.  70.  >  Lacordaire,  Introd.  dt  VEntauL  ii  56. 

«  Westwood,  Mod,  damf.  of  Int.  L  151. 
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think  had  at  that  time  been  the  electric  centipede  {Geophilus  eledrictu,) 
Lesser  having  once  touched  the  anal  horn  of  the  caterpillar  of  some 
sphinx,  suddenly  turning  its  head  round  it  vomited  upon  his  hand  a  quan- 
tity of  green  viscous  and  very  fetid  fluid,  which,  though  he  washed  it  fre> 
quently  with  soap  and  fumed  it  with  sulphur,  infected  it  for  two  days.^ 
Lister  relates  that  he  saw  a  spider,  when  upon  being  provoked  it  attempted 
to  bite,  emit  several  times  small  drops  oi  very  clear  fluid.'  Mr.  Briggs 
observed  a  caterpillar  caught  in  the  web  of  one  of  our  largest  spiders,  by 
means  of  a  fluid  which  it  sent  forth,  entirely  dissolve  the  great  breadth  of 
threads  with  which  the  latter  endeavoured  to  envelop  it,  as  fast  as  pro* 
duced,  till  the  spider  appeared  quite  exhausted.^  The  caterpillars  also  of 
a  particular  tribe  of  saw-flies,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  pennated 
antennae  of  the  males  (Pierontu)\  when  disturbed,  eject  a  drop  of  fluid 
from  their  mouth.  Those  of  one  species  inhabiting  the  fir-tree  (Pt.  Pirn) 
are  ordinarily  stationed  on  the  narrow  leaves  of  that  tree — which  they 
devour  most  voraciously  in  the  manner  that  we  eat  radishes  —  with  their 
head  towards  the  point.  Sometimes  two  are  engaged  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  same  leaf.  They  collect  in  groCips  often  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, and  keep  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can.  When  a  branch  b 
stripped  they  all  move  together  to  another,  if  one  of  these  caterpillars 
be  touched  or  disturbed,  it  immediately  with  a  twist  lifts  the  anterior  part 
of  its  body,  and  emits  from  its  mouth  a  drop  of  clear  resin,  perfectly  simi- 
lar both  in  odour  and  consistence  to  that  of  the  fir.^  What  is  still  more 
remarkable,  no  sooner  does  a  single  individual  of  the  group  give  itself  this 
motion,  than  all  the  rest,  as  if  they  were  moved  by  a  spring,  instantaneou&ly 
do  the  same.*  Thus  these  animals  fire  a  volley,  as  it  were,  at  tlieir  annoy- 
era,  the  scent  of  which  is  probably  sufficient  to  discomfit  any  ichneumona, 
flies,  or  predaceous  beetles  that  may  be  desirous  of  attacking  them. 

Amongst  those  which  annoy  their  enemies  by  the  emission  of  fluids  from 
their  anus  are  the  larger  Carabi.  These,  if  roughly  handled,  will  spirt  to 
a  considerable  distance  an  acrid,  caustic,  stinking  liquor,  which^  if  it 
touch  the  e^'es  or  the  lips,  occasions  considerate  pain.' — The  rose* 
Kcented  capncorn  (Cerambyx  motchaitu)  produced  a  similar  effect  upon 
Mr.  Sheppard  by  similar  means.  The  fluid  in  this  had  a  powerful  odour 
of  musk. —  The  acid  of  ants  has  long  been  celebrated,  and  is  one  of  their 
most  powerful  means  of  defence.  When  the  species  that  have  no  tting 
make  a  wound  with  their  jaws,  they  insinuate  into  it  some  of  this  acid,  the 
efliuvia  produced  bv  which  are  so  subtile  and  penetrating,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  hold  your  head  near  the  nest  of  the  hiU-ant  (Formica  rnfa)^  when 
the  ants  are  much  disturbed,  vnthout  being  almoist  suffocated.  This  odour 
thus  proceeding  from  myriads  of  ants  is  powerful  enough,  it  is  said,  to  kiil 

I  LesBer,  I  L  284.  note  tf. 
s  De  Aranm,  27. 

3  This  geatleman  is  of  ooinion  that  spiders  possess  the  means  of  re-diseolTiBg 
their  webX  He  observed  one,  when  its  net  was  broken,  run  up  its  thread,  and 
gathering  a  coooderable  mass  of  the  web  into  a  ball,  suddenly  dissolve  it  with  fluid. 
He  also  observes  that,  when  winding  up  a  powerful  prey,  a  spider  can  form  its 
threads  into  a  broad  sheet 

4  Jurine,  BymenopL  trltS. 
»  De  Geer,  u.  971. 

*  1  owe  tlM  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  MacLeay. 
V  De  Geer,  iv.  86.    Geoffr.  i.  141. 
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a  frog,  and  is  probably  the  means  of  securing  the  nest  from  the  attack  of 
many  enemies. —  Dr.  Arnold  observed  a  species  of  bug  {Scutellera) 
abundant  upon  some  polygamous  plants  which  he  could  not  determine,  and 
in  all  their  different  states.  They  were  attended  closely  by  hosts  of  ants, 
and  when  disturbed  emitted  a  very  strong  smell.  One  of  these  insects 
ejected  a  minute  drop  of  fluid  into  one  of  nis  eyes,  which  occasioned  for 
some  hours  considerable  pain  and  inflammation.  In  the  evening,  however, 
they  appeared  to  subside ;  but  on  the  following  morning  the  ii&ammation 
was  renewed,  became  worse  than  ever,  and  lasted  for  three  days. 

Other  insects,  when  under  alarm,  discharge  a  fluid  from  the  joints  and 
segments  of  their  body.  You  have  often  seen  what  has  been  called  the 
unctuous  or  oil  beetle  (Meloe  Protcarabaus),  and  I  dare  say,  when  you 
took  it,  have  observed  orange-coloured  or  decp>yeliow  drops  appear  at  its 
joints.  As  these  insects  feed  upon  acrid  plants,  the  species  of  crow-foot 
or  Ranunculus^  it  is  probable  that  this  fluid  partakes  of  the  nature  of  their 
food,  and  is  very  acrimonious^ and  thus  mav  put  to  flight  its  insect 
assailants  or  the  birds,  from  neither  of  which  it  could  otherwise  escape, 
being  a  very  slow  and  sluggish,  and  at  the  same  time  very  conspicuous 
animal.  Another  beetle  {Eienophonu  collaru)  has  likewise  this  faculty. 
—  The  lady-bird,  we  know,  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth- 
ache. This  idea  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  a  secretion  of  this  kind 
being  noticed  upon  it.  I  have  observed  that  one  species  (jCoccmeUa  bipuno- 
iota),  when  taken,  ejects  from  its  joints  a  yellow  fluid,  which  yields  a 
powerful  but  not  agreeable  scent  of  opium.  —  Atilui  craifromformiSt  a  dip- 
terous insect,  once  when  1  took  it  emitted  a  white  milky  fluid  from  its 
proboscis,  the  joints  of  the  legs  and  abdomen,  and  the  anus.  The  common 
scorpion-fly  (Raphidia  opkioptis)  likewise,  upon  the  same  occasion  ejects 
from  its  proboscis  a  brown  and  fetid  drop.^  Some  insects  have  peculiar 
organs  from  which  their  fluids  issue,  or  are  ejaculated.  Thus  the  larvae  of 
saw-flies,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  cover  themselves  with  drops,  exuding 
from  all  parts  of  their  body,  of  an  unpleasant  penetrating  scent.'  That  of 
Cimbex  itttea,  of  the  same  tribe,  from  a  small  hole  just  above  each  spiracle, 
syringes  a  similar  fluid  in  horizontal  jets  of  the  diameter  of  a  thread,  some- 
tiroes  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  foot.'  •—  The  caterpillar  of  the  great 
emperor  moth  (Satumia  Pavoma  major)  also  spirts  out,  when  the  spines 
that  cover  them  are  touched,  clear  lymph  from  its  pierced  tubercles.^  — 
Willoughby  has  remarked  a  curious  circumstance  with  respect  to  a  water 
beetle  (AcUku  tulctUui)  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  A  transverse 
line  of  a  pale  colour  is  observable  upon  the  elytra  of  the  male  ;  where  this 
line  terminates  certain  oblong  pores  are  visible,  from  which  he  affirms  he 
has  of^en  seen  a  milky  fluid  exuding^;  and  what  may  confirm  his  state- 
ment, I  have  more  than  once  observed  such  a  fluid  issue  from  the  male  of 
this  genus.  —  The  caterpillar  of  the  puss-moth  (Centra  vinula),  as  well  as 
those  of  several  other  species^  has  a  cleft  in  the  neck  between  the  head  and 
the  first  pair  of  legs.  From  this  issues,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  a  singular 
syringe,  laterally  bifid ;  the  branches  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  nipple 
perforated  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  By  means  of  this  organ,  when 
touched,  it  will  syringe  a  fluid  to  a  considerable  distance,  wiMchi  if  it  enters 
the  eyes,  gives  them  acute,  but  not  lasting  pain.    The  animal  when  taken 

1  De  Geer,  fl.  784.  *  Beamur,  v.  96.  '  De  Geer,  ii.  937. 

«  Bitoel,  iv.  162.    De  Geer,  i.  278.  >  Bai,  Hitt  /m.  94.  n.  8. 
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from  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds,  though  supplied  with  its  leaves,  loses  this 
faculty,  with  which  it  is  probably  endowed  to  drive  off  the  ichneumons  that 
infest  it.'  —  And,  to  name  no  more,  the  great  tiger-moth  (^Euprepia  Cajay 
when  in  its  last  or  perfect  state,  has  near  its  head  a  remarkable  tuft  of 
the  most  brilliant  caruiine,  from  amongst  the  hairs  of  which,  if  the  thorax  be 
touched,  some  minute  drops  of  transparent  water  issue«  doubtless  for  some 
similar  purpose.^ 

The  next  active  means  of  defence  with  which  Creative  Wisdom  has  en- 
dowed these  busy  tribes,  are  those  iimbs  or  weapons  with  which  they  are 
furnished.  The  insect  lately  mentioned,  the  puss-moth,  besides  the 
syringes  just  described,  is  remaikable  for  its  singular  forked  tail,  entirely  db- 
similar  to  the  anal  termination  of  the  abdomen  of  most  other  caterpillars. 
This  tail  is  composed  of  two  long  cylindrical  tubes  movable  at  their  base, 
and  beset  with  a  great  number  of  short  stiff  spines.  When  the  animal 
walks,  the  two  branches  of  the  tail  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  at 
every  step  are  lowered  so  as  to  touch  the  plane  of  position ;  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  they  assist  it  in  this  motion,  and  supply  the  place  of  hind 
legs.  If  you  touch  or  otherwise  incommode  it,  from  each  of  the  above 
branches  there  issues  a  long,  cylindrical,  slender,  fleshy,  and  very  flexible 
organ  of  a  rose  colour,  to  which  the  caterpillar  can  give  every  imaginable 
curve  or  inflection,  causmg  it  sometimes  to  assume  even  a  spiral  form.  It 
enters  the  tube,  or  issues  from  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  horns  of 
snails  or  slugs.  These  tails  form  a  kind  of  double  whip,  the  tubes  repre- 
senting the  handle,  and  the  horns  the  thong  or  lash  with  which  the  anim<:l 
drives  away  the  ichneumons  and  flies  that  attempt  to  settle  upon  it.  Touch 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  immediately  one  or  both  the  horns  will  appear 
and  be  extended,  and  the  animal  will,  as  it  were,  lash  the  spot  where  it 
feels  that  you  incommode  it.  De  Geer,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
says  that  tnis  caterpillar  will  bite  very  sharply.'  —  Several  larvse  of  butter* 
flies,  distinguished  at  their  head  by  a  semi-coronet  of  strong  spines,  figured 
by  Madame  Merian,  are  armed  with  singular  anal  organs  ^  which  may  have 
a  similar  use.  Rosel,  when  he  first  saw  the  caterpillar  of  the  puss-moth, 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  great  eagerness,  so  he  tells  us,  to  take  the 
prize  ;  but  when  in  addition  to  its  grim  attitude  he  beheld  it  dart  forth  these 
menacing  catapults,  apprehending  they  might  be  poisonous  organs,  bis 
courage  Tailed  him.  At  length,  without  touching  the  monster,  he  ventured 
to  cut  off  the  twig  on  which  it  was,  and  let  it  drop  into  a  box !  ^  The 
caterpillar  of  the  gold-tail  moth  (Potihesia  chrysorhaga)  has  a  remarkable 
aperture,  which  it  can  open  and  shut,  surrounded  by  a  rim  on  the  upper 
part  of  each  segment.  This  aperture  includes  a  little  cavity,  from  whico  it 
has  the  power  of  darting  forth  small  flocks  of  a  cottony  matter  that  fills  it* 
This  manoeuvre  is  probably  connected  with  our  present  subject,  and  em* 
ployed  to  defend  it  from  its  enemies.    It  also  ejects  a  fluid  from  its  anus. 

There  is  a  moth  in  New  Holland,  the  larva  of  which  annoys  its  foes 
in  a  different  way  :  firom  eight  tubercles  in  its  back  it  darts  forth,  when 
alarmed,  as  many  bunches  of  little  stings^  by  which  it  inflicts  very  painfiil 
and  venomous  wounds.^ 

1  De  Geer,  i  824.  3  Ibid.  i.  208. 

3  Ibid.  i.  322.  <  Jiu.  Swinam.  t  rill  xxiii.  xxxiiL 

•  1.  ir.  122.  •  Besnm.  ii  155.  t  yii.  C  i~7. 
f  Lewis's  wProdlroMM. 
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The  caterpillar  of  the  moth  of  the  heach  {Stauropus  Fagji),  called  the 
lobster,  is  distinguished  by  the  uncommon  length  of  its  anterior  legs.  Mr. 
Stephens,  an  acute  entomologist,  relates  to  me  that  he  once  saw  this 
animal  use  them  to  rid  itself  of  a  mite  that  incommoded  it.  They  are  pro- 
bably equally  useful  in  delivering  it  from  the  ichneumon  and  its  other  insect 
enemies.  Dr.  Arnold  has  made  a  curious  observation  (confirmed  by  Dr. 
Forsstrdm  with  respect  to  others  of  the  genus)  on  the  use  of  the  long  pro* 
cesses  or  tails  that  distinguish  the  secondary  wings  of  Thecla  larbas. 
These  processes,  he  remarks,  resemble  antenns,  and  when  the  butterfly  is 
sitting  it  keeps  them  in  constant  motion ;  so  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to 
have  a  head  at  each  extremity  ;  which  deception  is  much  increased  by  a 
spot  resembling  an  eye  at  the  base  of  the  processes.  These  insects,  per- 
haps, thus  perplex  or  alarm  their  assailants.  —  Goedart  pretended  that  the 
anal  horn  with  which  the  caterpillars  of  so  many  hawk-moths  (Sphingid€e) 
are  armed,  answers  the  end  of  a  sting,  instilling  a  dangerous  venom :  but 
the  observations  of  modern  entomologists  have  proved  that  this  is  altogether 
fabulous,  since  the  animal  has  not  the  power  of  moving  them.^  Their  use 
is  still  unknown. 

Whether  the  long  and  often  threatening  horns  on  the  head,  the  thorax, 
and  even  elytra,  with  which  many  insects  are  armed,  are  beneficial  to 
them  in  the  view  under  consideration,  is  verv  uncertain.  They  are  fre- 
quently sexual  distinctions,  and  have  a  reference  probably  rather  to 
sexual  purposes  and  the  economy  of  the  animal,  than  to  anything  else. 
They  may,  however,  in  some  instances  deter  enemies  from  attacking 
them ;  aifd  therefore  it  was  right  not  to  omit  them  wholly,  though  I  shall 
not  further  enlarge  upon  them.  Their  mandibles  or  upper  jaws,  though 
principally  intended  for  mastication, — and  in  the  case  of  the  Hymenoptera^ 
as  instrumeuts  for  various  economical  and  mechanical  uses,  —  are  oflen 
employed  to  annoy  their  enemies  or  assailants.  I  once  suffered  consider- 
able pain  from  the  bite  of  the  common  water-beetle  {Dytucta  marginalis), 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  great  rove-beetle  {Goeriut  oUni) ;  but  the  most 
tremendous  and  effectual  weapon  with  which  insects  are  armed  —  though 
this,  except  in  the  case  of  the  scorpion,  i.s  also  a  sexual  instrument,  and 
useful  to  the  females  in  ovipositiou  —  is  their  sting.  With  this  they  keep 
not  only  the  larger  animals,  but  even  man  himself,  in' awe  and  at  a  distance. 
But  on  these  I  enlarged  sufficiently  in  a  former  letter.^ 

These  weapons,  fearful  as  they  are,  would  be  of  but  little  use  to  insects 
if  they  had  not  courage  to  employ  them  :  in  this  quality,  however,  they 
are  by  no  means  deficient ;  for,  their  diminutive  size  considered,  they  are, 
many  of  them,  the  most  valiant  animals  in  nature.  The  giant  bulk  of  an 
elephant  would  not  deter  a  hornet,  a  bee,  or  even  an  ant,  from  attacking 
it,  if  it  was  provoked.  I  once  observed  a  small  spider  walking  in  my 
path.  On  putting  my  stick  to  it,  it  immediately  turned  round  as  if  to 
defend  itself.   Oh  the  approach  of  my  finger,  it  lifted  itself  up  and  stretched 

1  De  Geer,  L  149. 

>  Mr.  MacLeay  relates  to  me,  from  the  coramnnications  of  Mr.  E.  Forster,  the 
following  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  MutUla  coccinea,  which  from  tiiis 
account  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  of  stinging  insects.  The  females 
are  most  plentiful  in  Maryland  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  are  never 
very  numerous.  They  are  very  active,  and  have  been  observed  to  take  flies  by 
surprise.  A  person  stxmg  by  one  of  them  lost  hia  senses  in  five  minutes,  and  was 
so  ill  for  several  days  that  his  lii'e  was  despaired'ofl  * 
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out  its  legs  to  meet  it.— In  Ray's  Letters  mention  is  made  of  a  sincnlar 
combat  between  a  spider  and  a  toad  fought  at  Hetcome  near  Sittingbunt* 
in  Kent;  but  as  the  particulars  and  issue  of  this  famous  duel  are  not 
given,  I  can  only  mention  the  circumstance,  and  conjecture  that  the 
spider  was  Yictorious !  *  Terrible  as  is  the  dragon-fly  to  the  insect  world 
in  general,  putting  tp  flight  and  devouring  whole  hosts  of  butterflies.  May- 
flies, and  others  of  its  tribes,  it  instib  no  terror  into  the  stout  heart  of 
the  scorpion-fly  {Panorpa  commums),  though  much  its  inferior  in  me  and 
strength.  Lyonnet  saw  one  attack  a  dragon-fly  of  ten  times  its  own  big- 
ness, bring  it  to  the  ground,  pierce  it  repeatedly  with  its  proboscis;  and 
had  he  not  by  his  eagerness  parted  them,  he  doubts  not  it  would  have 
destroyed  this  tyrant  of  the  insect  creation.' 

When  the  death's  head  hawk-moth  was  introduced  by  Huber  into  a 
nest  of  humble-bees,  they  were  not  effected  by  it,  like  the  hive-bees,  but 
attacked  it  and  drove  it  out  of  their  nest,  and  in  one  instance  their  stings 
proved  fatal  to  it>  A  black  ground-beetle  devours  the  ^ggs  of  the  mole 
cricket,  or  GrylioUtlpa,  To  defend  them,  the  female  places  herself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nest— which  is  a  neatly  smoothed  and  rounded  chamber 
protected  by  labyrinths,  ditches,  and  ramparts— and  whenever  the  beetle 
attempts  to  seise  its  prey,  she  catches  it  and  bites  it  asunder.* 

I  know  nothing  more  astonishing  than  the  wonderful  muscubir  strength 
of  insects,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
class  of  animals,  and  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  amongst  their  means  of 
defence.  Take  one  of  the  common  chafers  or  dung*beetles  {Geoirupet 
stetcoramu,  or  Coprii  hmaris)  into  your  hand,  and  observe  how  he  makes 
his  way  in  spite  of  your  utmost  pressure  ;  and  read  the  accounts  which 
authors  have  lefl  us  of  the  very  great  weights  that  a  flea  will  easilv  move, 
as  if  a  single  man  should  draw  a  waggon  with  forty  or  fifty  hundred  vreight 
of  hay :  —  but  upon  this  I  shall  touch  hereafter,  and  therefore  only  hint  at 
it  now. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  modes  o^  concealment  to  which  insects  have 
recourse  in  order  to  escape  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  One  is  by 
covering  themselves  with  various  substances.  Of  this  description  is  a  little 
water-teetle  {Elopkoma  aquaticui)  which  is  always  found  covered  with  mad, 
and  so  when  feeding  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  or  pond  can  aearcely  be 
distinguished,  by  the  predaceous  aquatic  insects  from  the  soil  on  which 
it  rests.  Another  very  minute  insect  of  the  same  order  (Ltaratus  temeus} 
that  is  found  in  rivulets  under  stones  and  the  like,  sometimes  conceals  its 
elytra  with  a  thick  coating  of  sand,  that  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as  stone. 
I  never  met  with  these  animals  so  circumstanced  but  once ;  then,  however, 
there  were  several  which  had  thus  defended  themselves,  and  I  can  now 
show  you  a  specimen.  —  A  species  of  a  minute  coleopterous  genus  ( Geo- 
ryuuM  mrenififrus*),  which  lives  in  wet  spots  where  the  toad-rush  (Jumeus 

1  Hedeorne  nesr  Sittingbonme.  *  Dr.  Long  in  RAy*8  LetUn,  370. 

s  Leaser,  L  L  268.    Note  t 

«  Huber,  Nmn.  OU  ii.  801. 

«  Bingley,  AnmaL  Biogr.  iii.  Itt  Ed.  247.  Whits,  Nat,  Ei$t,  iL  82. 

*  In  former  editions  of  this  work  this  insect  wss  stated  to  be  synonymous  with 
Thtx  dMm»  of  Psnxer,  which  It  mack  resembles,  except  in  the  scalpture  of  ths 
prothorsx  (IV.  Ina,  Germ,  Juit  bcli.  t  6.^ ;  bot  ss  Schilnherr  and  Gyllenhall,  who 
nsd  better  mesne  of  ascertaining  the  point,  regarded  Gwryma  mgmmu  Lstr.  as 
Panser's  insect,  the  reference  is  now  omitted.  G,  antrifenu  diners  considerably 
from  O.  pnmmu,  ss  described  by  QyUeahaU  (/nssef.  Siue,  L  iii.  676.)    The  fhmt  is 
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hmpmuM)  grows, tM>vers  itself  with  sand ;  and  another  nearly  related  to  it 
(fihcBtopkorut  cretiferta  K.)  which  frequents  chalk,  whitens  itself  all  over 
with  that  substance.  As  this  animal,  when  clean,  is  very  black,  were  it 
not  for  this  manceuvre,  it  would  be  too  conspicuous  upon  its  white  ter- 
ritory to  have  any  chance  of  escape  from  the  birds  and  its  other  assailants. 
—  No  insect  is  more  celebrated  for  rendering  itself  hideous  by  a  coat  of 
dirt  than  the  Beduvnts  penonatut,  a  kind  of  bug  sometimes  found  in 
houses.  When  in  its  two  preparatory  states,  every  part  of  its  body,  even 
its  legs  and  antennsB,  is  so  covered  with  the  dust  of  apartments,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  particles  of  sand,  fragments  of  wool  or  silk,  and  similar 
matters,  that  the  animal  at  first  would  be  taken  for  one  of  the  ugliest 
spiders.  This  grotesque  appearance  is  aided  and  increased  by  motions 
equidly  awkward  and  grotesque,  upon  which  I  shall  enlarge  hereafter.  If 
you  touch  it  with  a  hair*pencil  or  a  feather,  this  clothing  will  soon  be  re- 
moved, and  you  may  behold  the  creature  unmasked,  and  in  its  proper 
form.  It  is  an  insect  of  prey  ;  and  amonest  other  victims  will  devour  its 
more  hateful  congener  the  bed-bug.^  Its  slow  movements,  combined 
with  its  covering,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  object  of  these  manceuvres  is 
to  conceal  itself  from  observation,  probably,  both  of  its  enemies  and  of  its 
prey.    It  is  therefore  properly  noticed  under  my  present  head. 

As  Hercules,  after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean  lion,  made  a  doublet  of  its 
akin,  so  the  larva  of  another  insect  {Hemerobku  ckrytopt^  a  lace-winged 
fly  with  golden  eyes)  covers  itself  with  the  skins  of  the  luckless  Aphides 
that  it  has  slain  and  devoured.  From  the  head  to  the  tail,  this  pigmy  de» 
Btroyer  of  the  helpless  is  defended  by  a  thick  coat,  or  rather  mountain 
composed  of  the  skins,  limbs,  and  down  of  these  creatures.  Reaumur,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  covering  was  necessary,  removed  it,  and 
put  the  animal  into  a  glass,  at  one  time  with  a  silk  cocoon,  and  at 
another  with  raspings  of  paper.  In  the  first  instance  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  it  had  clothed  itself^  with  particles  of  the  silk  ;  and  in  tlie  second, 
being  acain  laid  bare,  it  found  the  paper  so  convenient  a  material,  that  it 
made  of  it  a  coat  of  unusual  thickness.' 

Insects  in  general  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness ; — however  filthy 
the  substances  which  they  inhabit,  yet  they  so  manage  as  to  keep  them- 
selves personally  neat.  Several,  however,  by  no  means  deserve  this 
character;  and  I  fear  you  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  tell  you  that 


not  rugulose,  the  vertex  is  channelled,  the  antennas  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  pro- 
thorax  is  rather  shining,  marked  anteriorly  with  several  excavations,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  channel  forming  a  reversed  cross  with  a  transverBe  impression. 
Mr.  Westwood  remarks  that  the  earth  with  which  this  insect  is  coated  cannot  be  for 
concealment,  as  above  stated,  because  it  is  but  rarely  fonnd  so  covered,  and  only 
when  it  has  by  chance  found  its  way  into  soft  muddy  ground.  (itfodL  Clou  of  Ins. 
i.  119.)  My  own  observations,  however,  lead  to  the  different  conclusion  given 
above.  I  remember  as  if  yesterday,  though  thirty •  six  years  since,  the  surprise 
with  which  I  saw  creeping  in  a  moist  (bnt  not  watery)  sand-pit  at  Elloughton, 
near  Hnll,  when  entomologpsing,  scores  of  what  seemed  little  moving  masses  oif 
sand,  and  my  delight  on  finding  the,  to  me,  new  and  singular  insect  which  was 
concealed  beneath ;  and  as  I  afterwards  repeatedly  found  the  same  insect  in  similar 
situations,  invariably  coated  with  sand  (not  earth),  and  never  without  this  covering, 
I  cannot  think  this  drcamstance  acddentaL 
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some  shelter  themselves  ander  an  umbrella  formed  of  their  own  excre* 
ment  I  You  will  exclaim,  perhaps,  that  there  is  not  a  parallel  case  io  all 
nature ;—  it  maybe  so; — yet  as  lam  bound  to  confess  the  faults  of  insects 
as  well  as  to  extol  their  virtues,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  this  op- 
probrium. Beetles  of  three  different  genera  are  given  to  this  Hottentot 
habit.  The  first  to  which  I  shall  introduce  you  is  one  that  has  long  been 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  beetle  of  the  lily  {Cnocerit  Tuerdtgera^ 
Cantaride  dt^  Gigti  Vallisn.).  The  larve  of  this  insect  have  a  very  tender 
skin,  which  appears  to  require  some  covering  from  the  impressions  of  the 
external  air  and  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  finds  nothing  so  well 
adapted  to  answer  these  purposes,  and  probably  also  to  conceal  itself  firom 
the  birds,  as  its  own  excrement,  with  which  it  covers  itself  in  the  foHowbig 
manner.  Its  anus  is  remarkably  situated,  being  on  the  back  of  the  last 
segment  of  the  body,  and  not  at  or  under  its  extremity,  as  obtains  in  most 
insects.  By  means  of  such  a  position,  the  excrement  when  it  issues  from 
the  body,  instead  of  being  pushed  away  and  fiilling,  is  lifted  up  above  the 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  head.  When  entirely  clear  of  the  passage,  it 
falis^  and  is  retained,  though  slightly,  b^  its  viscosity.  The  grub  next,  by 
a  movement  of  its  segments,  conducts  it  from  the  place  where  it  fell  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  head.  It  effects  this  by  swelling  the  segment  on  which  the 
excrement  is  deposited,  and  contracting  the  following  one,  so  that  it  ne* 
cessarily  moves  that  way.  Although,  when  dischargol,  it  has  a  longitu* 
dinal  direction,  by  the  same  action  of  the  seements  the  animal  contrives 
to  place  every  grain  transversely.  Thus,  when  laid  quite  bare,  it  will 
cover  itself  in  about  two  hours.  There  are  often  many  layers  of  these 
grains  upon  the  back  of  the  insect,  so  as  to  form  a  coat  of  greater  diameter 
than  its  body.  When  it  becomes  too  heavy  and  stiff,  it  is  thrown  ofl^  and 
.a  new  one  begun.^  —  The  larvae  of  the  various  species  of  the  tortoise* 
beetles  {Cauida  L.)  have  all  of  them,  as  fiv  as  they  are  known,  Bimilar 
habits,  and  are  furnished  besides  with  a  singular  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  elevate  or  drop  their  steroorarious  parasol  so  as  most  el^ 
fectually  to  shelter  or  shade  them.  The  instrument  by  which  they  effect 
this  is  an  anal  fork,  upon  which  they  deposit  their  excrement,  and  which 
in  some  is  turned  up  and  lies  flat  upon  their  backs ;  and  in  others  forms 
different  angles,  from  very  acute  to  very  obtuse,  with  their  body ;  and 
occasionally  is  unbent  and  in  the  same  direction  with  it.*  In  some  species 
the  excrement  is  not  so  disgusting  as  you  may  suppose,  being  formed  into 
fine  branching  filaments.  This  is  the  case  with  C.  maculala  L.*  —  In  the 
cognate  genus  Imatidium,  the  Urvie  also  are  merdigerous  ;  and  that  of  /. 
Leayanum  Latr.,  taken  by  Major- General  Hardwicke  in  the  East  Indies, 
also  produces  an  assemblage  of  very  long  filaments,  that  resemble  a  dried 
fiicus  or  a  filamentous  lichen.  The  clothing  of  the  71m««,  clothes-moths, 
and  otheri,  and  also  of  the  case-worms,  having  enlarged  upon  in  a  former 
letter,  I  need  not  describe  here. 

Some  insects,  that  they  may  not  be  c&covered  and  become  the  prey  of 
their  enemies  when  they  are  reposing,  oonocal  themselves  in  flowers.  The 
male  of  a  little  heie{Heriadet^  CampamJarum\vL  true  Sybarite,  doses  volup- 
tuously in  the  bells  of  the  different  species  of  Campanula  —  in  which,  in- 
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deed,  I  have  often  found  other  kinds  asleep.  Linne  named  another  species 
fioritonmis  on  account  of  a  similar  propensity.  A  third,  a  most  curious 
and  rare  species  {Andrena^  ipimgera),  shelters  itself  when  sleeping,  at 
least  I  once  found  it  there  so  circumstanced,  in  the  nest-like  limbel  of  the 
wild  carroL  You  would  think  it  a  most  extraordinary  freak  of  nature, 
should  any  quadruped  sleep  suspended  by  its  jaws  (some  birds,  however, 
are  said,  I  think,  to  have  such  a  habit,  and  Sut  Babyrotusa  one  something 
like  it), — yet  insects  do  this  occasionally.  Linne  informs  us  that  a  little 
bee  (Epeolus  ^  variegaius)  passes  the  night  thus  suspended  to  the  beak  of 
the  flowers  of  Geranium  phteum :  and  I  once  found  one  of  the  vespiform 
bees  {Nomada*  Goodeniana)  hanging  by  its  mandibles  by  the  edge  of  a 
hazel'leaf,  apparently  asleep,  with  its  limbs  relaxed  and  folded.  On  being 
disengaged  from  its  situation  it  became  perfectly  lively. 

There  is  no  period  of  their  existence  in  which  insects  usually  are  less 
able  to  help  themselves,  than  during  that  intermediate  state  of  repose 
which  precedes  their  coming  forth  in  their  perfect  forms.  I  formerly  ex- 
plained to  you  how  large  a  portion  of  them  during  this  state  cease  to  be 
locomotive,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  death.  In  this  helpless  con- 
dition, unless  Providence  had  furnished  them  with  some  means  of  security, 
they  roust  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  most  insignificant  of  tlieir  assailants. 
But  even  here  they  are  taught  to  conceal  themselves  from  their  enemies 
by  various  and  singular  contrivances.  Some  seek  for  safety  by  burying 
themselves,  previously  to  the  assumption  of  the  pupa,  at  a  considerable 
depth  under  the  earth;  others  bore  into  the  heart  pf  trees,  or  into  pieces 
of  timber;  some  take  their  residence  in  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants:  and 
many  are  concealed  under  leaves,  or  suspend  themselves  in  dark  places, 
where  they  cannot  readily  be  seen.  But  in  this  state  they  are  not  only 
defended  from  harm  by  the  situation  they  select,  but  also  by  the  covering 
in  which  numbers  envelop  themselves  ;  for  besides  the  leathery  case  that 
defends  the  yet  tender  and  unformed  imago,  many  of  these  animals  know 
how  to  weave  for  it  a  costly  shroud  of  the  finest  materials,  through  which 
few  of  its  enemies  can  make  their  way  ;  -«-and  to  this  curious  instinct,  as  I 
long  since  observed,  we  owe  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce, 
the  silk  that  gives  lustre  to  the  beauty  of  our  females.  These  shrouds  are 
sometimes  double.  Thus  the  larvs  of  certain  saw-flies  spin  for  them- 
selves a  cocoon  of  a  soft,  flexible,  and  close  texture,  which  they  surround 
with  an  exterior  one  composed  of  a  strong  kind  of  net-work,  which  with- 
stands pressure  like  a  racket^  Here  nature  has  provided  that  the  in- 
closed animal  shall  be  protected  by  the  interior  cocoon  from  the  injury  it 
might  be  exposed  to  firom  the  harshness  of  the  exterior,  while  the  latter 
by  its  strength  and  tension  prevents  it  from  being  hurt  by  any  external 
pressure. 

But  of  all  the  contrivances  by  which  insects  in  this  state  are  secured  from 
their  enemies,  there  is  none  more  ingenious  than  that  to  which  the  May- 
flies (Trichoptera)  have  recourse  for  this  purpose.  You  have  heard  before 
that  these  msects  are  at  first  aquatic,  and  inhabit  curious  cases  made  of 
a  variety  of  materials,  which  are  usually  open  at  each  end.  Since  they 
must  reside  in  these  cases,  when  they  are  become  pupas,  till  the  time  of  their 
final  change  approaches,  if  they  are  left  open,  how  are  the  animals,  now 
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become  torpid,  to  keep  out  their  enemies  ?  Or,  if  they  we  wholly  cloffed, 
how  is  the  water,  wliich  ia  necessary  to  their  respiration  and  bPe,  to  be 
introduced  ?  These  sagacious  creatures  know  how  to  compass  both  these 
ends  at  once.  They  fix  a  grate  or  portcullis  to  each  excremity  of  their 
fortress,  which  at  the  same  time  keeps  out  intruders  and  admits  the  water. 
These  grates  they  weave  with  silk  spun  from  their  anus  into  strong  threads, 
which  cross  each  other,  and  are  not  soluble  in  water.  One  of  them,  de^ 
scribed  by  De  Geer,  is  very  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  small,  thickidi, 
circular  lamina  of  brown  silk,  becoming  as  hard  as  sum,  which  exactly  fits 
the  aperture  of  the  case,  and  is  fixed  a  little  within  the  margin.  It  is  pierced 
all  over  with  holes  disposed  in  concentric  circles,  and  separated  by  ridges 
which  go  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  but  often  not  quite  so  re- 
gularly  as  the  radii  of  a  circle  or  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  These  radii  are 
traveraed  again  by  other  ridges,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  circles  of 
holes ;  so  that  the  two  kinds  of  ridges  crossine  each  other  form  compart- 
ments, in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  hole.^ 

Under  this  head  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  another  circumstance  that 
saves  from  their  enemies  innumerable  insects  :  —  I  mean  their  comii^  forth 
for  flight  or  for  food  only  in  the  night,  and  taking  theur  repose  in  various 
places  of  concealment  during  the  day.  The  infimte  hosts  of  moths  (M«- 
kena  L  )  -—  amounting  in  this  country  to  more  than  a  thousand  species  — 
with  few  exceptions,  are  all  night-fliers.  And  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  other  orders  —  exclusively  of  the  Hymenopiera  and  Diptera,  which  are 
mostly  day-fliers — are  of  the  same  description.  One  of  the  well-known 
whirlwigs  or  water-fleas,  Gyrmut  {Oreetocheiiut  vUlonu),  differs  from  its 
congeners,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Robert,  in  running  along 
the  surfieice  of  the  water  only  at  night,  hiding  itself  under  stones  on  the 
banks  by  day.*  Many  larvce  of  moths  also  come  out  only  in  the  night  after 
their  food,  lying  hid  all  day  in  subterraneous  or  other  retreats.  Of  thu 
kind  is  that  of  Fumea  puUa  and  Nycierobiut^  whose  proceedings  have  been 
before  described.  The  caterpillar  of  another  moth  (NbetMatnbterranea  F.) 
never  ascends  the  stems  of  plants,  but  remains,  a  true  Troglodyte,  alwap 
in  its  cell  under  ground,  biting  the  stems  at  their  base,  which  fiilliqg  brii^ 
thus  their  foliage  within  its  reach.' 

The  habitations  of  insects  are  also  usually  places  of  retreat,  which  secure 
them  from  manv  of  their  enemies :  but  I  have  so  fully  enlarged  upon  this 
subject  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  ao  more 
than  mention  it  here. 

I  am  now  to  lay  before  ^ou  some  examples  of  the  contrivances,  requiring 
skill  and  ingenuity,  by  which  our  busy  animals  occasionally  defend  them- 
selves from  the  designs  and  attack  of  their  foes.  Of  these  I  have  already 
detailed  to  you  many  instances,  which  I  shall  not  here  repeat ;  my  history, 
therefore,  will  not  be  very  prolix.  I  observed  in  my  account  of  the  so> 
cieties  of  wasps,  that  they  place  sentinels  at  the  mouth  of  their  nests. 
The  aame  precaution  is  taken  by  the  hive»bees,  particulariy  in  the  night, 
when  they  may  expect  that  the  great  destroyers  of  theur  combs,  Gdfhs 
meiloneUa  and  its  associates,  wiU  endeavour  to  make  thev  way  into  the  hive. 
Observe  them  by  moonlighty  and  you  will  see  the  sentinels  pacing  about 
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with  their  antennae  extended,  and  alternately  directed  to  the  right  and  left. 
In  the  meantime  the  mothn  flutter  round  the  entrance ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  with  what  art  they  know  how  to  profit  of  the  ditodvantage  that  the 
bees,  which  cannot  discern  objects  but  m  a  strong  light,  labour  under  at 
that  time.  But  should  they  touch  a  moth  with  these  organs  of  nice  sensa* 
tion,  it  falls  an  immediate  victim  to  their  just  anger.  The  moth,  however, 
seeks' to  glide  between  the  sentinels,  avoiding  with  the  utmost  caution,  as 
if  she  were  sensible  that  her  safety  depended  upon  it,  all  contact  with 
their  antennse.  These  bees  upon  guard  in  the  night  are  frequently  heard  to 
utter  a  very  short  low  hum  ;  but  no  sooner  does  any  strange  insect  or 
enemy  touch  their  antenns  than  the  euard  is  put  into  a  commotion,  and 
the  hum  becomes  louder,  resembling  that  of  bees  when  they  fly,  and  the 
enemy  is  assailed  by  workers  from  the  interior  of  the  hive.^ 

To  defend  themselves  from  the  death's-head  hawk-moth,  they  have  re- 
course to  a  different  proceeding.  In  seasons  in  which  they  are  annoyed 
by  this  animal,  they  often  barricade  the  entrance  of  their  hive  bv  a  thick 
wall  made  of  wax  and  propolis.  This  wall  is  built  immediately  behind  and 
sometimes  in  the  gateway,  which  it  entirely  stops  up ;  but  it  is  itself  pierced 
with  an  opening  or  two  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  one  or  two  workers. 
These  fortifications  are  occasionally  varied  :  sometimes  there  is  only  one 
wait,  as  just  described,  the  apertures  of  which  are  in  arcades,  and  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  masonry.  At  others  many  little  bastions,  one  behind 
the  other,  are  erected.  Gateways  masked  by  the  anterior  walls,  and  not 
corresponding  with  those  in  them,  are  made  in  the  second  line  of  building. 
These  casemated  gates  are  not  constructed  by  the  bees  without  the  most 
urgent  necessity.  When  their  danger  is  present  and  pressing,  and  they 
are  as  it  were  compelled  to  seek  some  prchorvative,  they  have  recourse  to 
this  mode  of  defence',  which  places  the  instinct  of  these  animals  in  a  won- 
derful light,  and  shows  how  well  they  know  how  to  adapt  their  proceed-^ 
ings  to  circumstances.  Can  this  be  merely  sensitive  ?  When  attacked  by 
strange  bees,  they  have  recourse  to  a  similar  manoeuvre  ;  only  in  this  case 
they  make  but  narrow  apertures,  sufficient  for  a  single  bee  to  pass  through. 
—  Pliny  affirms  that  a  sick  bear  will  provoke  a  hive  of  bees  to  attack  him 
in  order  to  let  him  blood.'  What  will  you  say,  if  humble-bees  have  re- 
course to  a  similar  manoeuvre  ?  It  is  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Leach  from  the 
communications  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bydder  —  an  indefatigable  and  well-informed 
collector  of  insects,  and  observer  of  their  proceedings — that  Bombut*  /«•- 
rettrit,  when  labouring  under  Acetrituis  from  the  numbers  of  a  small  mite  (Ga* 
masut  Gymnopterorum)  that  infest  it,  will  take  its  station  in  an  ant-hill ; 
where  beginning  to  scratch  and  kickt  and  make  a  disturbance,  the  ants  im- 
mediately come  out  to  attack  it,  and  falling  foul  of  the  mites,  they  destroy 
or  carry  them  all  off;  when  the  bee,  thus  delivered  from  its  enemies,  takes 
its  flight. 

In  this  long  detail,  the  first  idea  that  will,  I  should  hope,  strike  the  mind 
of  every  thinking  being,  is  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist's  observation — that 
the  tender  mercies  of  God  are  over  all  his  works.  Not  the  least  and  most 
insignificant  of  his  creatures  is,  we  see,  deprived  of  his  paternal  care  and 
attention ;  none  are  exiled  from  his  all-directing  providence.  Why  then 
should  man,  the  head  of*  the  visible  creation,  tor  whom  ail  the  inferior 
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animals  were  created  and  endowed  ;  for  whose  well-being,  in  some 
all  these  wonderful  creatures  with  their  miraculous  instincts,  whose  history 
1  am  giving  you,  were  put  in  action, — why  should  he  ever  doubt,  if  he 
uses  his  powers  and  faculties  rightly,  that  his  Creator  will  provide  him 
with  what  is  necessary  for  his  present  state  ?-^  Why  should  he  imagine 
that  a  Being,  whose  very  essence  is  Lots,  unless  he  compels  him  by  his 
own  wilful  and  obdurate  wickedness,  will  ever  cut  him  off  from  his  care 
and  providence  ?  . 

Another  idea  that  upon  this  occasion  must  force  itself  into  our  mind  is, 
that  nothing  is  made  in  vain.  When  we  find  that  so  roanj  seemirgl^* 
trivial  variations  in  the  colour,  clothing,  form,  structure,  motions,  habits, 
and  economy  of  insects  are  of  very  great  importance  to  them,  we  noay 
safely  conclude  that  the  peculiarities  in  all  these  respects,  of  which  we  do 
not  yet  know  the  use,  are  equally  necessary ;  and  we  may  almost  say,  re- 
versing the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that  not  a  hair  is  gjven  to  them  withoat 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

I  am,  &c. 
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MOTIONS  OF  INSECTS.     (Larva  and  pupa.) 

Amongst  the  means  of  defence  to  which  insects  have  recourse,  I  hare 
noticed  their  motions.  These  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  present  letter.  I 
shall  not,  however,  confine  myself  to  those  by  which  they  seek  to  escape 
from  their  enemies  ;  but  take  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
them,  including  not  only  every  species  of  locomotion,  but  also  the  move- 
ments they  give  to  different  parts  of  their  body  when  in  a  state  of  repose  : 
and  in  order  to  render  this  survey  more  complete,  I  shall  add  to  it  some 
account  of  the  various  organs  and  instruments  by  which  they  move. 

Whenever  you  go  abroad  in  summer,  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  and 
attention,  you  will  see  insects  in  motion.  They  are  flying  or  sailing  every- 
where in  the  air;  dancing  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade ;  creeping  slowly,  or 
marching  soberly,  or  running  swiftly,  or  jumping  upon  the  ground  \  travers- 
ing your  path  in  all  directions ;  coursing  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or 
swimming  at  every  depth  beneath  ;  emerging  from  a  subterranean  habita- 
tion, or  going  into  one  ;  climbing  up  the  trses,  or  descending  from  them  ; 
glancing  from  flower  to  flower ;  now  alighting  upon  the  earth  and  waters, 
and  now  leaving  them  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  various  instincts ; 
sometimes  travelling  singly  ;  at  other  times  in  countless  swarms :  these  the 
busy  children  of  the  day,  and  those  of  the  night.  If  you  return  to  your 
apartment —^  there  are  these  ubiquitaries  —  some  flying  about  —  others 
pacing  against  gravity,  up  the  walls  or  upon  the  ceihng — others  walking 
with  ease  upon  the  glass  of  your  windows,  and  some  even  venturing  to 
take  their  station  on  your  own  sacred  person,  and  asserting  their  right  to 
the  lord  of  the  creation. 

This  universal  movement  and  action  of  these  restless  little  animals  gives 
life  to  ey&ry  part  and  portion  of  our  globe,  rendering  even  the  most  arid 
desert  interesting.  From  their  visitations  every  leaf  and  flower  becomes 
animated ;  the  very  dust  seems  to  quicken  into  life,  and  the  stones,  like 
those  thrown  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  to  be  metamorphosed  into  loco- 
motive beings.  In  the  variety  of  motions  which  they  exhibit,  we  see,  as 
Cuvier  remarks  ^  those  of  every  other  description  of  animals.  They  walk, 
run,  and  jump  with  the  quadrupeds ;  they  ny  with  the  birds ;  they  glide 
with  the  serpents ;  and  they  swim  with  the  fish.  And  the  provision  made 
for  these  motions  in  the  structure  of  their  bodies  is  most  wonderful  and 
various.  *'  If  I  was  minded  to  expatiate,"  says  the  excellent  Derham,  '*  I 
might  take  notice  of  the  admirable  mechanism  in  those  that  creep;  the 
curious  oars  in  those  amphibious  insects  that  swim  and  walk ;  the  mcom- 

^  Amatcm.  Oompar,  L  444. 
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parable  provision  made  in  the  feet  of  such  as  walk  or  hang  upon  smooth 
surfaces  ;  the  great  strength  and  spring  in  the  legs  of  such  as  leap  ;  the 
strong-made  feet  and  talons  of  such  as  dig ;  and,  to  name  no  more,  the 
admirable  faculty  of  such  as  cannot  fly,  to  convey  themselves  with  speed 
and  safety,  by  the  help  of  their  webs,  or  some  other  artifice,  to  make  their 
bodies  lighter  than  the  air."  ^ 

Since  the  motions,  and  instruments  of  motion,  of  insects  are  usually 
very  different  in  their  preparatory  states,  from  what  they  are  in  the  imago 
or  perfect  state,  I  shall  therefore  consider  them  separately,  and  divide  my 
subject  into  —  motions  of  larvs,  motions  of  pupae,  and  motions  of  perfect 
insects. 

I.  Amongst  knrwB  there  are  two  classes  of  movers ;  Apodotu  larve,  or 
those  that  move  without  legs,  and  Pedate  larvae,  or  those  that  move  by 
means  of  legs.  I  must  here  observe,  that  by  the  term  legi^  which  1  use 
strictly,  I  mean  only  jointed  organs,  that  have  free  motion,  and  can  walk 
or  step  alternately ;  not  those  spurious  legs  without  joints,  that  have  no 
free  motion,  and  cannot  walk  or  take  alternate  steps  ;  such  as  support  the 
middle  and  anus  of  the  larvae  of  most  Lepidoptera  and  saw-flies  (Sernferu). 

Apodotu  larvae  seldom  have  occasion  to  take  long  journeys ;  and  many 
of  them,  except  when  altout  to  assume  the  pupa,  only  want  to  chaoge 
their  place  or  posture,  and  to  follow  their  fooa  in  the  substance,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  to  which,  when  included  in  the  egg,  the  parent  insect 
committed  them.  L^gs,  therefore,  would  be  of  no  great  use  to  them,  and 
to  these  last  a  considerable  impediment.  They  are  capable  of  three  kinds 
of  motion ;  they  either  walk,  or  jump,  or  swim.  I  use  waUemg  in  an  im* 
proper  sense,  for  want  of  a  better  term  equally  comprehensive :  for  some 
may  be  Kaid  to  move  by  gliding,  and  others  (1  mean  those  that,  fixing  the 
head  to  any  point,  bring  the  tail  up  to  it,  and  so  proceed)  by  stepping. 

The  motion  of  serpents  was.  ascribed  by  some  of  the  ancients  (who  were 
unable  to  conceive  that  it  could  be  effected  naturally,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
legs,  wings,  or  fins)  to  a  preternatural  cause.  It  was  supposed  to  resemble 
the  **mce99Ui  deorumr  and  procured  to  these  animals,  amongst  other 
causes,  one  of  the  highest  and  mast  honourable  ranks  in  the  emblematical 
class  of  their  false  divinities.^  Had  they  known  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  dis- 
covery, that  some  serpents  push  themselves  along  by  the  points  of  their 
ribs,  which  Sir  £.  Home  found  to  be  curiously  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, their  wonder  would  have  been  diminished,  and  their  serpent  gods 
undeified.  But  though  serpents  can  no  longer  make  good  their  claim  to 
motion  more  deorum,  some  insects  may  take  their  places ;  for  there  are 
numbers  of  larvae  thatt  having  neither  legs,  nor  ribs,  nor  anv  other  points 
by  which  they  can  push  themselves  forward  on  a  plane,  glide  atong  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  extension  of  the  segments  of  their  body.  Had 
the  ancient  Egyptians  been  aware  of  this,  their  catalogue  of  insect  divinities 
would  have  been  wofully  crowded.  In  this  annular  motion,  the  animal 
alternately  supports  each  segment  of  the  body  upon  the  plane  of  poaitioo, 
which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  little  bundles  of  muscles  attached  to  the 
skiuy  that  take  theur  origin  within  the  body.' 


>  Phytiea-ThtoL  Ed.  18. 86«. 

S  EneycL  Brit^  art.  PhyMogff,  709. 

I  Cuvnr,  AmtU.  Cot^.  i.  430. 
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I  shall  begin  the  list  of  waikert,  the  niovements  of  which  are  aided  by 
various  instruments,  with  one  which  is  well  known  to  most  people,  —  the 
grub  of  the  nut-weevil  (Balaninut  Nucum),  When  placed  upon  a  table, 
after  lying  some  time,  perhaps,  bent  in  a  bow,  with  its  head  touching  its 
tail,  at  last  it  begins  to  move,  which,  though  in  no  certain  direction,  it  does 
with  more  speed  than  might  be  expected.  Rosel  fancied  that  this  animal 
bad  feet  furnished  with  claws ;  but  in  this,  as  Dib  Geer  justly  observes,  he 
was  altogether  mistaken,  since  it  has  not  the  least  rudiment  of  them,  its 
motion  being  produced  solely  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  extension 
of  the  segments  of  the  body,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  fleshy  prominences 
of  its  sides.  Other  larvce  have  this  annular  modon  aided  by  a  slimy  secre- 
tion, which  gives  them  further  hold  upon  the  plane  on  which  they  are 
moving,  and  supplies  in  some  degree  the  place  ot  legs  or  claws.  That  of 
the  weevil  of  the  common  fig  wort  (CUmus  Scrophularia)  is  always  covered 
with  slime,  which  enables  it,  though  it  renders  its  appearance  disgusting, 
to  walk  with  steadiness,  by  the  mere  lengthening  and  shortening  of  its 
segments,  upon  the  leaves  of  that  plant.^  Of  thu  kind,  also,  are  those 
larvas,  mentioned  above,  received  by  De  Geer  from  M.  Ziervogef;  which, 
adhering  to  each  other  by  a  slimy  secretion,  glide  along  so  slowly  upon 
the  ground  as  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  going  the  breadth  of  the  hand : 
whence  the  natives  call  their  bands  Gdrds-^lrag.* 

As  a  further  help,  others  again  call  in  the  assistance  of  their  unguiform 
mandibles.  These,  which  are  peculiar  to  grubs  with  a  variable  membrana- 
ceous, or  rather  retractile  head',  especially  those  of  the  fly  tribe  (^Muscid<g)^ 
when  the  animal  does  not  use  them,  are  retracted  not  only  within  the  head, 
but  even  within  the  segments  liehind  it  *  ;  but  when  it  is  moving  they  are 

{irotruded,  and  lay  hold  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  placed.  They  were 
ong  ago  noticed  bv  the  accurate  Ray.  "  This  blackness  in  the  head,'* 
says  he,  speaking  of  the  maggot  of  the  common  flesh-fly,  **  is  caused  by 
two  black  spines  or  hooks,  which  when  in  motion  it  puts  forth,  and  fixing 
them  in  the  ground,  so  dracs  along  its  body."  ^  The  larvae  of  the  aphidi- 
vorous  flies  (Stxeva,  &c.),  tne  ravages  of  which  amongst  the  Aphides  I  have 
before  described  to  you,  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place  in  the 
same  way,  walking  by  means  of  their  teeth.  Fixing  their  hind  part  to  the 
substances  on  which  they  are  moving,  they  give  their  body  its  greatest 
possible  tension  ;  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  thus  take  as  long  a  step  as  they 
can :  next  laying  hold  of  it  with  their  mandibles,  by  setting  free  the  tail, 
and  relaxing  the  tension,  the  former  is  brought  near  the  bead.  Thus  the 
animal  proceeds,  and  thus  will  even  walk  upon  glass.^  Some  grubs,  as 
those  of  the  lesser  house-fly  {Anthomvia  camcitiarisy,  have  only  one  of  these 
claw-teeth  ;  and  in  some  they  have  the  form  as  well  as  the  office  of  leg^.^ 
Bonnet  mentions  an  apodous  larva,  that,  before  it  can  use  its  mandibles,  is 
obliged  to  spin,  at  certain  intervals,  little  hillocks  or  steps  of  silk,  of  which 
it  then  lays  hold  by  them,  and  so  drags  itself  along. 

Besides  their  mandibular  hooks,  some  of  these  grubs  supply  the  want  of 

1  De  Geer.  v.  210.  *  Ibid.  vL  838. 

8  See  MacLeay  in  Fkilos,  Mag,  &&,  N.  Ser.  No.  9. 178. 
4  De  Geer,  vi.  65. 

«  Hitt,  Int,  270.  •  Keaumar,  m,  869. 

1  De  Geer,  vi.  76.    Reaumur,  iv.  376.    Swamm.  J?iW.  Nat.  Ed.  Hill,  ii.  i6.  a.  t. 
sxxix.  f.  8.  h.  h. 
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legs  by  means  of  claws  at  their  anus.  Thus  that  of  the  flesh-fly,  Ray  tells 
us  in  the  place  just  quoted,  pushes  itself  by  the  protruded  spines  of  its  tail. 
The  larva,  also,  of  a  Ions-legged  gnat  (Limnobia  replicata),  which  in  that 
state  lives  in  the  water,  is  furnished  with  these  anal  claws,  which,  in  con  • 
junction  with  its  annular  tension  and  relaxation,  and  the  hooks  of  its 
'uouth,  assist  it  in  walking  over  the  aquatic  plants.^ 

A  remarkable  difference,  according  to  their  station,  obtains  in  the  bots 
of  gad-flies  (OSstrida) ;  thosethat  are  subcutaneous  (CuHcoUe  Clark)  having 
no  unguiform  mandibles  ;  while  those  that  are  gastric  (Gattricolop  Clark  ), 
and  those  that  inhabit  the  maxillary  sinuses  of  animals  (CavicoUg  Clark), 
are  furnished  with  them.  In  this  we  evidently  see  Creative  Wisdom  adapt- 
ing means  to  their  end,  for  the  cuticular  bots  having  no  plane  surface  to 
move  upon,  and  imbibing  a  liquid  food,  in  them  the  mandibular  hooks 
would  be  superfluous.  But  they  are  furnished  with  other  means  by  which 
they  can  accomplish  such  motions,  and  in  contrary  directions,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  them ;  the  anterior  part  of  each  segment  being  beset  with  numbers 
of  very  minute  spines,  not  visible  except  under  a  strong  magnifier,  sometimes 
arranged  in  bundles,  which  all  look  towards  the  anus  ;  and  the  posterior 
part  is,  as  it  were,  paved  with  similar  hooks,  but  smaller,  which  pomt  to  the 
nead.  Thus  we  may  conceive,  when  the  animal  wants  to  move  forward, 
that  it  pushes  itself  by  the  first  set  of  hooks,  keeping  the  rest,  which 
would  otherwise  impede  motion  in  that  direction,  pressed  close  to  its  skin, 
or  it  may  depress  that  part  of  the  segment,  and  when  it  would  move  back- 
wards that  it  employs  the  second.'  The  other  descriptions  of  bots,  not 
being  embedded  in  the  flesh,  but  fixed  to  a  plane,  are  armed  with  the 
mandibles  in  question,  by  which  they  can  not  only  suspend  themselves  in 
their  several  stations,  but  likewise,  with  the  aid  of  the  spines  with  which 
their  segments  also  are  furnished,  move  at  their  pleasure.'  Other  larvae  of 
flies,  as  well  as  the  bots,  are  furnished  with  spines  or  hooks — by  which 
they  take  stronger  hold — to  assist  them  in  their  motions.  Those  men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter  as  inhabiting  the  nests  of  kumble-bees,  besides  the 
six  radii  that  arm  their  anus,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  assist  them  in  loco- 
motion, have  the  margin  of  their  body  fringed  with  a  double  row  of  short 
spines,  which  are,  doubtless,  useful  in  the  same  way. 

The  next  order  of  walkers  amongst  apodous  larvae  are  those  that  move 
by  means  of  fleshy  tuberculiform  or  pediform  prominences,  —  which  last 
resemble  the  spurious  legs  of  the  caterpillars  of  most  LepidopUnu  Some» 
a  kind  of  monopods,  have  only  one  of  such  prominences,  which,  being  always 
fixed  almost  under  the  head,  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose  of  an 
unguiform  mandible.  The  grub  of  a  kind  of  gnat  {Ckkrimomm  Hercorafma\ 
and  also  another,  probably  of  the  Tipularian  tribe  (found  by  De  Geer  in 
a  subputrescent  sttdk  of  Angelica,  which  he  was  und)le  to  trace  to  the  fly), 
have  each  a  fleshy  leg  on  the  underside  of  the  first  segment,  which  points 
towards  the  head  and  assists  them  in  thdr  motions.^  Others  again  go  a 
little  further,  and  are  supported  at  their  anterior  extremity  by  a  pair  of 
spurious  legs.    An  aquatic  larva  of  a  most  singular  form,  and  of  the  same 

)  De  Geer,  vL  855. 

'  Reaam.  iv.  416.  t  xxxvi  f  5.    Compare  Clark  On  tAe  Bot$^  &c.  48. 

s  Mr.  Clark  (ibid.  62.)  obtenred  only  rough  points  on  the  bots  of  the  sheep,  bit 
these  also  have  spines  or  hooks  looking  towards  the  anus.  Beaom.  iv.  656.  t  xzxr. 
f.  1 1. 18.  15.    I  also  observed  them  myself  in  the  same  grab. 

«  De  Geer,  vi.  t.  zxii.  £  15.  i  t.  xvui.  £  8.  p. 
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tribe,  figured  by  Reaumur,  is  thus  circumstanced.  In  this  case  the  pro- 
cesses in  question  proceed  from  the  head,  and  are  armed  with  claws.^ 
Would  you  think  it  —  another  Tipularian  grub  is  distinguished  by  three 
legs  of  this  kind  ?  It  was  first  noticed  by  De  Geer  under  the  name  of 
'lipula  maculata  {Tanypiu  monilis  Meig.)t  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  its  motions  and  their  organs :  —  It  is  found,  he  observes,  in  the  water  of 
swampy  places  and  in  ditches,  is  not  bigger  than  a  horse-hair,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Its  mode  of  swimming  i»  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent, with  an  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  and  it  sometimes  walks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  upon  aquatic  plants.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  it  are  its  legs,  called  by  Latreilte,  but  it  should  seem  improperly,  tenta- 
cula.  They  resemble,  by  their  length  and  rigidity,  wooden  legs.  The  an- 
terior leg  is  attached  to  the  under  side,  but  towards  the  head,  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  body.  It  is  long  and  cylindrical,  placed  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely,  according  to  the  different  movements  the  animal  gives  it,  and 
terminates  in  two  feet,  armed  at  their  extremity  by  a  coronet  of  long 
moveable  hooks.  These  feet,  like  the  tentacula  of  snails,  are  retractile 
within  the  leg,  and  even  within  the  body,  so  that  only  a  little  stump,  as  it 
were^  remains  without.  The  insect  moves  them  both  together,  as  a  lame 
man  does  his  crutches,  either  backwards  or  forwards.  The  two  posterior 
legs  are  placed  at  the  and  end  of  the  body.  They  are  similar  to  the  one 
just  described,  but  larger,  and  entirely  separate  from  each  other,  being  not, 
ike  them,  retractile  within  the  body,  but  always  stiff  and  extended.  These 
also  are  armed  with  hooks.  In  walking,  this  larva  uses  these  two  legs 
much  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  moths  called  Oeometrte  do  theirs.  By  the 
inflection  of  the  anus  it  can  give  them  any  kind  of  lateral  movement,  except 
that  it  can  neither  bend  nor  shorten  them,  since  like  a  wooden  leg,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  they  always  remain  stiff  and  extended.*  Lyonet  had 
observed  this  larva,  or  a  species  nearly  related  to  it ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as 
having  four  legs,  two  before  and  two  behind.  Probably,  when  he  examined 
them,  the  common  base,  from  which  the  feet  are  branches,  was  retracted 
within  the  body.* 

Generally  speaking,  however,  in  these  apodous  walkers  the  place  of  legs 
is  supplied  by  fleshy  and  often  retractile  mamillae  or  tubercles.  By  means 
of  these  and  a  slimy  secretion,  unaided  by  mandibular  hooks,  the  caterpillar 
of  a  little  moth  (Apoda  Tettudo)  moves  from  place  to  place.^  A  subcu- 
taneous larva  belonging  to  the  same  order,  that  mines  the  leaves  of  the 
rose,  moves  also  by  tubercular  legs  assisted  by  slime.  It  has  eighteen 
homogeneous  legs,  with  which,  when  removed  from  its  house  of  conceal- 
ment, it  will  walk  well  upon  any  surface,  whether  horizontal,  inclined,  or 
even  vertical.'^  But  the  greatest  number  of  legs  of  this  kind  that  distin- 
guish any  known  lanra  is  to  be  observed  in  that  of  a  two-winged  fly 
(iSnspra  Pyrattn)  that  devours  the  Aphides  of  the  rose.  This  animal  has 
six  rows  of  tubercular  feet,  with  which  it  moves,  each  row  consisting  of 
seven,  making  in  all  forty-two.*     The  grub  of  the  weevil  of  the  dock 

1  ReaaoL  v.  t.  vi  f.  5.  m  m. 

s  De  Geer,  vi.  395.  Mr.  VV.  S.  MacLeay  is  of  opinion  that  these  legs  are  pedun- 
culated spiracles  (PhiloM.  Mag.  N.  Series,  No.  9. 178.)  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  De 
Geer's  account  that  the  aniinal  uses  them  as  legs,  and  like  legs  they  are  armed 
with  books  or  claws. 

3  Leaser,  1.  i.  96.  note  f.  ^  Klemann,  BeitHkfe,  824. 

•  De  Geer,  i  447.  t.  zxxl  f.  17.  •  Ibid,  vi  111. 
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(Hypera  Runucit)  has  twenty-four  tubercular  legs :  but,  what  is  remarkable. 
the  six  anterior  ones,  being  longer  than  the  rest,  seem  to  represent  the 
real  I^s,  while  the  others  represent  the  spurious  ones,  of  lepidopterous 
farvse.  These  legs,  however,  are  all  fleshy  tubercles,  and  have  no  daws, 
the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  slime,  which  covers  all  the  underside  of 
the  body,  and  hinders  tne  animal  from  falling.^  Another  weevil  {Luna 
parapUctictu)  produces  a  grub  inhabiting  the  water-hemlock,  which  has  only 
SIX  tubercles  tnat  occupy  the  place  and  are  representatives  of  the  legs  of 
the  perfect  insect.' 

Some  larvoB  have  these  tubercles  armed  with  claws.  The  maggot  of  a 
fly  described  by  De  Geer  (Volucella  plumatd)  has  six  pair  of  them,  each  of 
which  has  three  long  claws.  This  animal  has  a  radiated  anus,  and  seems 
related  to  those  flies  that  live  in  the  nests  of  humble-bees. ' 

Insects,  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure,  as  we  have  seen  in  many 
instances,  sometimes  realise  the  wildest  fictions  of  th e  imagination.  Should 
a  traveller  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  a  quadruped  whose  legs  were  on  its 
back,  you  would  immediately  conclude  that  he  was  playing  upon  your 
credulity,  and  had  lost  all  regard  to  truth.  What  then  will  you  say  to  me, 
when  I  affirm,  upon  the  evidence  of  two  most  uuexceptionable  witnesses, 
Reaumur  and  De  Geer,  that  there  are  insects  which  exhibit  this  extra- 
ordinary structure  ?  The  grub  of  a  little  gall-fly,  appearing  to  be  Cywip* 
Querent  inferut  of  Linn^,  which  inhabits  a  ligneous  gall  resembling  %  berry 
to  be  met  with  on  the  underside  of  oak-leaves,  was  found  by  the  ronner  to 
have  on  its  back,  on  the  middle  of  each  segment,  a  retractile  fleshy  pro- 
tuberance that  resembled  strikingly  the  spurious  legs  of  some  caterpillars. 
A  little  attention  will  convince  any  one,  argues  Reaumur,  that  the  legs  of 
insects  circumstanced  like  the  one  under  consideration,  if  it  has  any, 
should  be  on  its  back.  For  this  grub,  inhabiting  a  spherical  cavity,  in 
which  it  lies  rolled  up  as  it  were  in  a  ring,  when  it  wants  to  move,  will  be 
enabled  to  do  so,  in  this  hollow  sphere,  with  much  more  facility,  by  means 
of  lefSB  on  the  middle  of  its  back,  than  if  thev  were  in  their  ordinary 
situation.^  So  wisely  has  Providence  ordered  every  thing.  Another 
similar  instance  is  recorded  by  De  Geer,  which  indeed  had  been  previously 
noticed,  though  cursorily,  by  the  Dlustrious  Frenchman.  *  There  Is  a  little 
larva,  he  observes,  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  depth  of 
winter  excepted,  in  stagnant  waters,  which  keeps  its  body  always  doubled 
as  it  were  m  two,  agamst  the  sides  of  ditches  or  the  stalks  of  aquatic 
plants.  If  it  is  placed  in  a  glass  half  full  of  water,  it  so  fixes  itself  a^pain^t 
the  sides  of  it,  tnat  its  head  and  tail  are  in  the  water  while  the  remainder 
of  the  body  is  out  of  it ;  thus  assuming  the  form  of  a  siphon,  the  ttui  end 
being  the  longest.  When  this  animal  is  disposed  to  feed,  it  lifts  its  head 
and  places  it  norizontally  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  it  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  always  remains  in  a  sitiuition 
perpendicular  to  the  surface.  It  then  agitates,  with  vivacity,  a  couple  of 
brushes,  formed  of  hairs  and  fixed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  which, 
producing  a  current  towards  the  mouth,  it  makes  its  meal  of  the  various 
species  of^  animalcula,  abounding  in  stagnant  waters,  that  come  within  the 

»  De  Geer.  v.  233.  «  Ibid.  v.  228. 

»  Ibid.  vL  137.  t  viii.  f.  8,  9.  *  Reaam.  Ui.  496.  t.  x\v.  f.  X 

•  Ibid.  J/^  //c  FAcad.  Sqg.  du  Sdaun  de  Paria,  An.  1714.  p.  203. 
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vortex  thus  produced.  As  thcie  animals  require  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the 
substance  on  which  they  take  their  station,  and  their  back  is  the  only  part, 
when  they  are  doubled  as  just  described,  that  can  apply  to  it,— they  are  fur- 
nished with  minute  legs  armed  with  black  claws,  bv  which  they  are  enabled 
to  adhere  to  it  They  have  ten  of  these  legs :  the  four  anterior  ones,  which 
point  towards  the  head  and  are  distant  from  each  other,  are  placed  upon 
the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  segments  of  the  body  ;  and  the  six  posterior  ones, 
which  point  to  the  anus  and  are  so  near  to  each  other  as  at  first  to  look 
like  one  leg,  are  placed  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth.  When  the  animal 
moves,  the  body  continues  bent,  and  the  sixth  segment,  which  is  without 
feet,  and  forms  the  summit  of  the  curve,  goes  first.^  De  Geer  named  the 
fly  it  produces  Tipuia  amphibia :  it  seems  not  clear,  from  his  figure,  to  which 
of  the  modern  genera  of  the  T^laria  it  belongs  }  nor  is  it  referred  to  by 
Meigen. 

I  come  now  to  the  jumping  apodes ;  and  one  of  this  description  will 
immediately  occur  to  your  recollection,  —  that  I  mean  which  revels  in 
our  richest  cheeses,  and  produces  a  little  binck  shining  fly  (Tyrophaga 
Casei),  These  maggots  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  saltatorious 
powers.  They  effect  their  tremendous  leaps  -^  laugh  not  at  the  term,  for 
tbey  are  truly  so  when  compared  with  what  human  force  and  agility  can 
accomplish  —  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  salmon  are  stated  to  do  when 
they  wish  to  pass  over  a  cataract,  by  taking  their  tail  in  their  mouth,  and 
letting  it  go  suddenly.  When  it  prepares  to  leap,  our  larva  first  erects 
itself  upon  its  anus,  and  then  bending  itself  into  a  circle  by  bringing  its  head 
to  its  tail,  it  pushes  forth  its  unguirorm  mandibles,  and  fixes  them  in  two 
cavities  in  its  anal  tubercles.  Ail  being  thus  prepared,  it  next  contracts  its 
body  into  an  oblong,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
This  done,  it  lets  go  its  hold  with  so  violent  a  jerk  tnat  the  sound  produced 
by  its  mandibles  mav  be  readily  heard,  and  the  leap  takes  place.  Swam- 
inerdam  saw  one,  whose  length  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch, 
jump  in  this  manner  out  of  a  box  six  inches  deep  ;  which  is  as  if  a  roan  six 
feet  high  should  raise  himself  in  the  air  by  jumping  144  feet !  He  hail 
seen  others  leap  a  great  deal  higher.'  The  grub  of  a  little  gnat  lately 
noticed  {Chironomus  stercorariut)  has  a  similar  faculty,  though  executed  i.i 
a  manner  rather  different.  These  larvae,  which  inhabit  horse-dung,  though 
deprived  of  feet,  cannot  move  by  annular  contraction  and  dilatation  ;  but 
are  able,  by  various  serpentine  contortions,  aided  by  their  mandibles,  to 
move  in  the  substance  which  constitutes  their  food.  Should  any  accident 
remove  them  fi*om  it.  Providence  has  enabled  them  to  recover  their  natural 
station  by  the  power  I  am  speaking  of.  When  about  to  leap,  they  do  not, 
like  the  cheese-fly,  erect  themselves  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  plane 
of  position ;  but  lying  horizontally,  they  bring  the  anus  near  the  head, 
regulating  the  distance  by  the  length  of  the  leap  the^  mean  to  take  ;  when 
fixing  it  firmly,  and  then  suddenly  resuming  a  rectihnear  position,  they  are 
carried  through  the  air  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches. 
They  appear  to  have  the  power  of  flattening  their  anal  extremity,  and  even 
pf  rendering  it  concave :  by  means  of  which  it  may  probably  act  as  a  sucker, 
and  so  be  more  firmly  fixable.*    The  grub  of  a  fly,  whose  proceedings  in 

^  De  G«er,  vL  880.  t  zziv.  £  1^9.  Mr.  Wesfcwood  referj  this  insect  to  the  modem 
genus  Dixa,    {Mod,  Clou.  iL  p.  527.) 
•  Swamm.  BibL  Nat.  Ed.  Hill,  ii.  64.  b.  >  De  Geer,  vi.  889. 
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that  state  I  have  before  noticed  (LepHs  Vermileo)^  will,  when  removed 
i'rom  its  habitation,  endeavour  to  recover  it  by  leaping.  Indeed  this  mcxle 
of  motion  seems  often  to  be  given  to  this  description  of  larva;  by  Pro- 
vidence, to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  natural  station,  when  by  any 
accident  they  have  wandered  away  from  it. 

Many  apodous  larvae  inhabit  the  water,  and  therefore  must  be  furnished 
with  means  of  locomotion  proper  to  that  element.    To  this  class  belongs 
the  common  gnat  (Culex  pipiens),  which,  being  one  of  our  greatest  tor- 
ments, compels  us  to  feel  some  curiosity  about  its  history.     Its  larva  is  a 
very  singular  creature,  furnished  with  a  remarkable  anal  apparatus  Ibr 
respiration,  by  which  it  usually  remains  suspended  at  the  suiiface  of  the 
water.    If  disposed  to  descend,  it  seems  to  smk  by  the  weight  of  its  body ; 
but  when  it  would  move  upwards  again,  it  effects  its  purpose  by  alternate 
contortions  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  it,  and  thus  it  moves  with 
much  celerity.     The  laminae  or  swimmers,  which  terminate  its  anua^,  are 
doubtless  of  use  to  it  in  promoting  this  purpose.     It  does  not,  that  I  erer 
observed,  move  in  a  lateral  direction,  but  only  from  the  surface  downwards, 
and  vice  o^fa.—- Another  dipterous  larva  ^CorffMra  culict/ormis),  which 
much  resembles  that  of  the  gnat  in  form,  difl^rs  from  it  in  its  motions  and 
station  of  repose ;  for,  instead  of  being  suspended  at  the  surface  with  its 
head  downwards,  it  usually,  like  fishes,  remains  in  a  horizontal  position  in 
the  middle  of  the  water.    When  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  it  b  always  by 
means  of  a  few  strokes  of  its  tail,  Ao  that  its  motion  is  not  equable,  ircf 
per  sakia.     It  descends  again  gradually  by  its  own  weight,  and  rc^ns  its 
equilibrium  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  tail.' — A  well-known  fly  (S^fratyomit 
Chanueleon),  in  its  first  state  an  aquatic  animal,  oflen  remains  suspended, 
by  its  radiated  anus,  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  its  head  downwards. 
But  when  it  is  disposed  to  seek  the  bottom  or  to  descend,  by  bending  the 
radii  of  its  tail  so  as  to  form  a  concavity,  it  includes  in  them  a  bubble  of 
air,  in  brilliancy  resembling  silver  or  pearl ;  and  then  sinks  with  it  by  its 
own  weight.    When  it  would  return  to  the  surface  it  is  by  means  of  this 
bubble,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  air  balloon.     If  it  moves  upon  the  surface 
or  horizontally,  it  bends  its  body  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  contracting 
itself  into  the  form  of  the  letter  8  ;  and  then  extending  itself  again  into  a 
straight  line,  by  these  alternate  movements  it  makes  its  way  slowly  in  the 
water.' 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  apodous  larvse,  or  those  that  are  without 
what  may  be  called  proper  legs,  analogous  to  those  of  perfect  insects, 
because  the  absence  of  these  ordinary  instruments  of  motion  is  in  numbers 
of  them  supplied  in  a  way  so  remarkable  and  so  worthy  to  be  known ;  and 
because  in  them  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  so  conspicuously,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  so  strikingly  manifested,  since  it  is  doubtless  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  nature.  But  aberrations  from  her  general  laws, 
and  modes,  and  instruments  of  action,  often  of  rare  occurrence,  impress 
us  more  forcibly  than  any  thing  that  falls  under  our  daily  observation. 

I  come  now  to  pedale  larvae,  or  those  that  move  by  means  of  proper  or 
articulate  legs.  These  legs  (generally  six  in  number,  and  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  three  first  segments  of  the  body)  vary  in  larvae  of  the 

1  Reaum.  iv.  t  43.  f.  3.  nn.  *  De  Gcer,  vi.  375.  t  xxiiL  ti,S, 

>  Swamm.  Bill  Xat.  Ed.  Uill,  ii.  44.  b.  47.  a. 
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different  orders :  but  they  seem  in  most  to  have  joints  answering  to  the  hip 
(coxa);  trochanter;  thi^h  (femur) ;  shank  (tibia)  ;  foot  (tarsus) ;  of  perfect 
insects,  the  legs  of  which  they  include.  Cuvier,  speaking  of  Coieoptera 
and  some  Neuroptcra^  mentions  only  three  joints.  But  many  in  these 
orders  (amongst  which  he  included  the  Trichoptera)  have  the  joints  I  have 
enumerated.  To  name  no  more,  the  Lamellicomia,  DtfUsdy  Silphte,  Sta- 
pkylinit  Cicindelay  and  Gt/rini,  &c.  amongst  coleopterous  larvas ;  and  the 
lyichoptera,  as  well  as  the  lAbelluUna  and  Ephemerkia^  amongst  Cuvier's 
NeuropterOy —  have  these  joints,  and  in  many  the  last  terminates  in  a  double 
daw.^  In  some  coleopterous  genera  the  tarsus  seems  absent  or  obsolete. 
The  larva  of  the  lady-bird  (Coccinella)  affords  an  example  of  the  former 
kind,  and  that  of  Chrysomela  of  the  latter.'  These  joints  are  very  visible 
in  the  legs  of  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera,  and  their  tarsus  is  armed  with  a 
single  claw.'  The  larvaB  that  have  these  legs  walk  with  them  sometimes 
very  swiftly.  In  stepping  they  set  forward  at  the  same  time  the  anterior 
and  posterior  legs  of  one  side,  and  the  intermediate  one  of  the  other  ;  and 
so  alternately  on  each  side. 

Pedate  larvae  are  of  two  descriptions ;  those  that  to  perfect  legs  add 
spurious  ones,  with  or  without  claws,  and  those  that  have  only  perfect 
legs.  I  begin  with  the  former — those  that  have  both  kinda  of  legs.  But 
first  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  upon  spurious  legs.  Because  their 
muscles,  instead  of  the  horny  substance  that  protects  them  in  perfect  legs, 
are  covered  only  by  a  soft  membrane,  they  have  been  usually  denominateil 
jnembranaceous  legs;  since,  however,  they  are  temporary,  vanishing  alto- 
gether when  the  insect  arrives  at  its  perfect  state, —  are  merely  used,  for 
they  do  not  otherwise  assist  in  this  motion,  as  props  to  hinder  its  long 
body,  when  it  walks,  from  trailing  on  the  ground ;  to  push  againht  the 
plane  of  position  ;  and,  by  means  of  their  hooks  or  claws,  to  fix  itself 
firmly  to  its  station  when  it  feeds  or  reposes,  —  I  shall  therefore  call  them 
prolegs  (propedes  ^),  These  organs  consist  of  three  or  four  folds,  and  are 
commonly  terminated,  though  not  always,  by  a  coronet  or  semicoronet  of 
very  minute  crooked  claws  or  hooks.  These  claws,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  on  one  proleg,  are  alternately  longer  and 
shorter.  They  are  crooked  at  both  ends,  and  are  attached  to  the  proleg 
by  the  back  by  means  of  a  membrane,  which  covers  about  two  thirds  of 
their  length,  leaving  their  two  extremities  naked.  Of  these  the  upper  one 
is  sharp,  and  the  lower  blunt.  The  sole,  or  part  of  the  prolegs  within  the 
claws,  is  capable  of  opening  and  shutting.  When  the  animal  walks,  that 
they  ma^  not  impede  its  motion,  it  is  shut,  and  the  claws  are  laid  flat  with 
their  points  inwards ;  but  when  it  wishes  to  fix  itself,  the  sole  is  opened, 
becoming  of  greater  diameter  than  before,  and  the  claws  stand  erect  with 

>  For  examples  of  larvae  haviug  these  joints^  see  De  Geer,  iv.  289.  t.  xiii.  f.  20. 
t.  XV.  f.  14.  ii.  t  xii.  f.  8.  t  xvi.  f.  5,  6.  t.  xix.  f.  4,  &c. 

a  Ibid.  V.  t  xl.  f.  11.  t.  ix.  f.  9.  o. 

9  Lvonet,  Tr.  Anat  t  iii.  t  8. 

4  lAt.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  where  quoted  above,  objects  to  this  term  ;  but  as  the 
organs  in  question  are  generally  given  to  the  animal  to  assist  in  its  motions,  and 
have  been  universally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  legs,  it  was  judged  best,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  to  give  them  a  different  name  from  perfect  legs,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  that  showed  some  affinity  to  them. 
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their  points  outwards.    Thus  they  can  lay  stronger  bold  of  the  plane  of 
position.^ 

The  number  of  these  prolegs  varies  in  different  species  and  families.  In 
the  numerous  tribes  of  saw-flies  (Serrififra),  the  larvse  of  which  resemble 
those  Lejndoptera^  and  are  called  by  Reaumur  spurious  caterpillars  (Jausse^ 
chenilles),  one  family  {Lopkyrui)  has  sixteen  prolegs ;  a  second  {Hytsioma^ 
&c.)  fourteen ;  another  (Tenthredo  F.)  twelve  ;  and  a  fourth  {Lyda)  none 
at  all,  having  only  the  six  perfect  legs.  The  majority  of  larvn  i^ LejndapUra 
have  ten  prolegs,  eight  being  attached,  a  pair  on  each,  to  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  segments  of  the  body,  and  two  to  the  twelfth  or  anal 
segment.^  The  caterpillar  of  the  puss-moth  {Centra  Vmula)  and  some 
others,  instead  of  the  anal  prolegs,  have  two  tails  or  horns.  A  hemi- 
geometer,  described  bv  De  Greer,  has  only  six  intermediate  prolegs,  the 
posterior  pair  of  whicHi  are  longer  than  the  rest,  to  assist  the  anal  pair  in 
supporting  the  body  in  a  posture  more  or  less  erect.'  Other  heroigeometers. 
of  which  kind  is  the  larva  o£Pluna  Gamma,  have  only  six  prolegs,  four  inter- 
mediate and  two  anaL  The  true  geometers  or  surveyors  (Geometne)  have 
only  two  intermediate  and  two  anal  prolegs.  Many  grubs  of  Coleopiera, 
especially  those  of  Slaphylmida,  SUphiddP,  &c.,  which  are  long  and  narrow, 
are  furnished  with  a  stiff  joint  at  the  anus,  which  they  bend  downwards  and 
use  as  a  prop  to  prevent  their  bod^  from  trailing.  This  joint,  though  with- 
out claws,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kmd  of  proleg,  which  supports  them  when 
they  walk^;  and  probably  may  assist  their  motion  by  pushing  against  the 
plane  of  position. 

With  respect  to  the  larvse  that  have  only  perfect  legs,  having  just  given 
you  an  account  of  these  orvans,  I  have  nothing  more  to  state  relating  to 
their  structure.  I  shall  therefore  now  consider  the  motions  of  pedate 
larvse,  under  the  several  heads  of  walking  or  running,  jumping,  climbing, 
and  swimminff. 

Amongst  those  that  walk,  some  are  remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  their 
motion,  while  others  are  extremely  swifL  The  caterpillar  of  the  hawk-moth 
of  the  Filipendula  {Zygena  FiGpendulte)  is  of  the  former  description,  moving 
in  the  most  leisurely  manner;  while  that  of  Apatela  leporina,  a  moth  on- 
known  in  Britain,  is  named  after  the  hare,  from  its  great  speed.  The 
caterpillar  of  another  moth,  the  species  of  which  seems  not  to  be  ascertained, 
is  celebrated  by  De  Oeer  for  the  wonderful  celerity  of  its  motions.  When 
touched  it  darts  awa^  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  giving  iu  body  an 
undulating  motion  with  such  force  and  rapidity,  that  it  seems  to  fly  from 
side  to  side.^  Cuvier  observes,  that  the  grubs  of  some  coleopterous  and 
neuropterous  insects,  which  have  only  the  six  perfect  legs,  by  means  of 
them  lay  hold  of  any  surrounding  object,  and,  fixing  themselves  to  it,  drag 
the  rest  of  their  body  to  that  point ;  and  that  those  oi  many  capricom 
beetles  and  their  affinities  (but. that  of  Callidium  violaceutn  is  an  apode^) 
have  these  legs  excessively  minute  and  almost  nothing ;  that  they  move  in 
the  sinuosities  which  they  bore  by  the  assistance  of  their  mandibles,  with 
which  they  fix  themselves,  and  also  of  several  dorsal  and  ventral  tubercles, 
by  which  they  are  supported  against  the  sides  of  their  cavity,  and  push 

1  Lyonet,  82.  t  tii.  f.  10—16.  «  Ibid,  t  L  f.  4. 

s  De  Geer,  i.  879.  t.  xxv.  f.  I.  8. 

*  Ibid.  i.  12.  40.  t  i.  f.  27.  q.  t  vL  f.  11.  ©. 

»  Ibid.  L  42i.  •  Kirby  in  Lmn.  Tnns.  v.  258. 
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themselyes  along,  ia  the  same  manner  as  a  chimney-sweeper — by  the 
pressure  of  his  knees,  elbows,  shoulder-blades,  and  other  prominent  parts 
-—pushes  himself  up  a  chimne^.^  The  larva  of  the  ant-lion  {Myrmetion), 
with  the  exception  of  one  species,  which  moves  in  the  common  way,  always 
walks  backwards,  even  when  its  legs  are  cut  off! 

The  jumpers,  amongst  pedate  larvae,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  not 
▼ery  numerous,  and  will  not  detain  you  long.  When  the  caterpillar  of 
IMosia  Quadra,  a  moth  not  uncommon,  would  descend  from  one  branch  or 
leap  to  another,  it  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  on  which  it  is  sta- 
tioned, bends  its  body  together  and  retiring  a  little  backwards,  as  if  to 
take  a  good  situation,  leaps  through  the  air,  and,  however  high  the  jump, 
alights  on  its  legs  like  a  cat.  That  of  another  moth  {Herminia  rostralii) 
will  also  leap  to  a  considerable  height.' 

Another  speeies  of  motion  which  is  peculiar  to  larvae,  —  their  mode  I 
mean  of  climSuig, — as  it  merits  particular  attention,  will  occupy  more  time. 
I  have  already  related  so  many  extraordinary  facts  in  their  history,  that  I 
promise  myself  you  will  not  disbelieve  me  if  I  assert  that  insects  either  use 
ladders  for  this  purpose,  or  a  single  rope.  You  may  often  have  seen  the 
caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage-butterfly  climbing  up  the  walls  of  your 
house,  and  even  over  the  glass  of  your  windows.  When  next  you  witness 
this  last  circumstance,  if  you  observe  closely  the  square  upon  which  the 
animal  is  travellings  you  will  find  that,  like  a  snail,  it  leaves  a  visible  track 
behind  it.  Examine  this  with  your  microscope,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
consists  of  little  silken  threads,  which  it  has  spun  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
forming  a  rope-ladder,  b^  which  it  ascends  a  surface  it  could  not  otherwise 
adhere  to.  The  silk  as  it  comes  firom  the  spinners  is  a  gummy  fluid,  which 
hardens  in  the  air ;  so  that  it  has  no  difficulty  in  making  it  stick  to  the 
glass.  Many  caterpillars  that  feed  upon  trees,  particularly  the  geometers, 
have  often  occasion  to  descend  from  branch  to  branch,  and  sometimes,  es- 
pecially previously  to  assuming  the  pupa,  to  the  ground.  Had  they  to 
descend  by  the  trunk,  supposing  them  able  to  traverse  with  ease  its  rugged 
bark,  what  a  circuitous  route  must  they  take  before  they  could  accomplish 
their  purpose !  Providence,  ever  watchful  over  the  welfare  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  its  creatures,  has  gifted  them  with  the  means  of  attaining 
these  ends,  without  all  this  labour  and  loss  of  time.  From  their  own 
internal  stores  they  can  let  down  a  rope,  and  prolong  it  indefinitely,  which 
will  enable  them  to  travel  where  they  please.  Shake  the  branches  of  an 
oak  or  other  tree  in  summer,  and  its  inhabitants  of  this  description,  whether 
they  were  reposing,  moving,  or  feeding,  will  immediately  cast  themselves 
from  the  leaves  on  which  they  were  stationed  ;  and  however  sudden  yoar 
attack,  they  are  nevertheless  still  provided  for  it,  and  will  all  descend  by 
means  of  the  silken  cord  just  alluded  to,  and  hang  suspended  in  the  air. 
Their  name  of  geometer  was  given  to  a  large  division  of  the  caterpillars 
which  have  this  power  of  descending  by  silken  threads,  because  they  seem 
to  measure  the  surface  they  pass  over,  as  they  walk,  with  a  chain.  If  you 
place  one  upon  your  hand,  you  will  find  that  they  draw  a  thread  as  they 
go  ;  when  they  move,  their  head  is  extended  as  fiir  as  they  can  reach  with 
it ;  then  fastening  their  thread  there,  and  bringing  up  the  rest  of  their  body, 
they  take  another  step  ;  never  moving  without  leaving  this  clue  behind 
them ;  the  object  of  which,  however,  is  neither  to  measure,  nor  to  mark  its 
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path  that  it  may  find  it  again  ;  but  thus,  whenever  the  caterpillar  falls  or 
would  descend  from  a  leaf,  it  has  a  cord  always  ready  to  support  it  in  the 
air,  by  lengthening  which  it  can  with  ease  reach  the  ground.  Thus  it  can 
drop  itself  without  danger  from  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty  trees,  and 
ascend  again  by  the  same  road.  As  the  silky  matter  is  fluid  when  it  issues 
from  the  spinners,  it  should  seem  as  if  the  weight  of  the  insect  would  be 
too  great ;  and  its  descent  too  rapid,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  with  violence 
upon  the  earth.  The  little  animal  knows  how  to  prevent  such  an  accident, 
by  descending  gradually.  It  drops  itself  a  foot  or  half  a  foot,  or  even  less, 
at  a  time ;  then  making  a  longer  or  shorter  pause,  as  best  suits  it,  it  reaches 
the  ground  at  last  without  a  shock.  From  hence  it  appears  that  these 
larvae  have  power  to  contract  the  orifice  of  the  spinners,  so  as  that  no  more 
of  the  silky  gum  shall  issue  from  it ;  and  to  relax  it  again  when  they  intend 
to  resume  their  nration  downwards :  consequently  there  must  be  a  mus- 
cular apparatus  to  enable  them  to  effect  this,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  sphincter, 
which,  pressing  the  silk,  can  prevent  its  exit.  From  hence  also  it  appears 
that  the  gummy  fluid  which  forms  the  thread  must  have  gained  a  degree  of 
consistence  even  before  it  leaves  the  spinner,  since  as  soon  as  it  emerges  it 
can  support  the  weight  of  the  caterpillar.  In  ascending,  the  animal  seises 
the  thread  with  its  jaws  as  high  as  it  can  reach  it ;  and  then  elevating  that 
part  of  the  back  that  corresponds  with  the  six  perfect  1^,  till  these  legs 
become  higher  than  the  head,  with  one  of  the  last  pair  it  catches  the 
thread  ;  from  this  the  other  receives  it,  and  so  a  step  is  guned :  and  thus 
it  proceeds  till  it  has  ascended  to  the  point  it  wishes  to  reach.  At  this 
time  if  taken  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  packet  of  thread,  from  which,  bow- 
ever,  it  soon  disengages  itself,  between  the  two  last  pairs  of  perfect  legs.^ 
To  see  hundreds  of  these  little  animals  pendent  at  the  same  time  from  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  suspended  at  different  heights,  some  working  their  way 
downwards  and  some  upwards,  affords  a  very  amusing  spectacle.  Some- 
times, when  the  wind  is  high,  they  are  blown  to  the  distance  of  several 
yards  from  the  tree,  and  yet  maintain  their  threads  unbroken.  I  witnessed 
an  instance  of  this  last  summer,  when  numbers  were  driven  far  from  the 
roost  extended  branches,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  floating  in  the  air. 

Having  related  to  you  what  is  peculiar  in  the  motions  of  pedate  larvae 
upon  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  I  must  next  say  something  with  respect  to 
their  locomotive  powers  in  the  water.  Numbers  of  this  description  in- 
habit that  element.  Amongst  the  beetles,  the  genera  Dytitcus,  Hydro^ 
philuSf  Gyrinus,  lAnmius,  Pamut,  Heterocenu,  Eiophorut,  Ifydnena^  &c. ; 
amongst  the  bug  tribes,  Gerrit,  VeOa,  Hydrometra^  Notonecla^  Sigara^  y<po, 
Banatra,  Naucom  ;  a  few  Lepidoptera  ;  the  majority  of  T}richoptera ;  Lt^ 
beiluia,  Aeshna,  Agrhn,  Sialis^  Ephemera^  &c.  amongst  the  Neuroptera; 
Cu/ex  and  many  of  the  T^ularup  Latr.  from  the  dipterous  insects  ;  and 
from  the  Aplera,  Atax^  some  Podur^e,  and  many  of  the  Omsdda^  &c.  All 
these,  in  their  larva  state,  are  aquatic  animals. 

The  motions  of  these  creatures  in  this  state  are  various.  Some  walk 
on  the  ground  under  water ;  some  move  in  mid- water,  either  by  the  same 
motion  of  the  legs  as  they  use  in  walking,  or  by  strokes,  as  in  swimming ; 
others  for  this  purpose  employ  certain  laminae,  which  terminate  their 
ttiils  as  oars  ;  others  again  swim  like  fish,  with  an  equable  motion  ;  some 
move  by  the  force  of  the  water  which  they  spirt  from  their  anus ;  othen 
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again  swim  about  in  cases,  or  crawl  over  the  submerged  bottom ;  and 
others  walk  even  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on 
all  these  kinds  of  water-motion,  since  many  will  come  under  consideration 
hereafter* 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  larvse  of  HydrophUidcB^  one  furnished  with 
swimmers  or  anal  appendages,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
swim ;  the  other  hav^  them  not,  and  hence  are  not  able  to  rise  from  the 
bottom.  ^  The  larvae  of  Dytitci^  by  means  of  these  natatory  organs,  wiU 
swim,  though  slowly,  and  every  now  and  then  rise  to  the  surface  for  the 
sake  of  respiration.  Those  of  Ephemera,  when  they  swim,  apply  then 
legs  to  the  body,  and  swim  with  the  swiftness  and  motions  offish.^  Those 
of  the  true  May-fly  (Stalls  lutaria),  on  the  contrary,  use  their  legs  in 
swimming,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  alternate  inflexions,  give  to  their 
bodies  the  undulations  of  serpents.'  But  the  larvae  of  certain  dragon- 
flies  (Aethna  and  Libellula)  wilt  aflPord  you  the  most  amusement  by  their 
motions.  These  larvae  commonly  swim  very  little,  being  generally  found 
walking  at  the  bottom  on  aquatic  plants :  when  necessary,  however,  they 
can  swim  well,  though  in  a  singular  manner.  If  you  see  one  swimming, 
you  will  find  that  the  body  is  pushed  forward  by  strokes,  between  which 
an  interval  takes  place.  The  legs  are  not  employed  in  producing  this 
progressive  motion,  for  they  are  then  applied  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
tnmk,  in  a  state  of  perfect  inaction.  But  it  is  effected  by  a  strong 
ejaculation  of  water  from  the  anus.  When  I  treat  upon  the  respira- 
tion of  insects,  I  shall  explain  to  you  the  apparatus  by  which  these 
animals  separate  the  air  from  the  water  for  that  purpose ;  in  the  present 
case  it  is  subsidiary  to  their  motions,  since  it  is  by  drawing  in  and  then 
expelling  the  water  that  they  are  enabled  to  swim.  To  see  this,  you  have 
only  to  put  one  of  these  larvae  into  a  plate  with  a  little  water.  You  will 
find  that,  while  the  animal  moves  forward,  a  current  of  water  is  produced 
by  this  pumping  in  a  contrary  direction.  As  the  larva,  between  every 
stroke  of  its  internal  piston,  has  to  draw  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  an 
interval  must  of  course  take  place  between  the  strokes.  Sometimes  it 
will  lift  its  anus  out  of  the  water,  when  a  long  thread  of  water,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  issues  from  it.^ 

II.  I  am  next  to  say  something  upon  the  motions  of  insects  in  their 
pupa  state.  This  is  usually  to  our  little  favourites  a  state  of  perfect 
repose ;  but,  as  I  long  since  observed,  there  are  several  that,  even  when 
become  pupae,  are  as  active  and  feed  as  rapaciously  as  they  do  when  they 
are  either  larvae  or  perfect  insects.  The  Dermaptera,  Orthoptera,  Hernia 
ptera,  many  of  the  Neuroptera,  and  the  majority  of  the  Aptera,  are  of  this 
description.  With  respect  to  their- motions,  we  may  therefore  consider 
pupae  as  of  two  kinds — active  pupae,  and  qtiiesceni  pupae. 

The  motions  of  most  insects  whose  pupae  are  active  are  so  similar  in  all 
their  states,  except  where  the  wings  are  concerned,  as  not  to  need  any 
separate  account.  I  shall  therefore  request  you  to  wait  for  what  I  have  to 
aay  upon  them,  till  I  enter  upon  those  of  the  imago.    One  insect,  however, 
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of  this  kind,  moving  differently  in  its  preparatory  states,  is  entitled  to  notice 
under  the  present  head.  In  a  late  letter,  I  mentioned  to  you  ■  !»«; 
(Bedumu  pertonaius\  which  usually  covers  itself  with  a  mask  of  dust,  and 
fragments  of  various  kinds,  cutting  a  very  grotesque  figure.  Its  awkward 
motions  add  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  its  appearance.  When  so  disposed, 
it  can  move  as  well  and  as  fast  as  its  congeners  ;  yet  this  does  not  Qsnally 
answer  its  purpose,  which  is  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  inanimate  sub- 
stance. It  therefore  hitches  along  in  the  most  leisurely  manner  possible, 
as  if  it  was  countii^g  its  steps.  Having  set  one  foot  forwards  (for  it  moves 
only  one  leg  at  a  time),  it  stops  a  little  before  it  brings  up  its  fellow,  and 
so  on  with  the  second  and  third  legs.  It-  moves  its  antennae  in  a  similar 
way,  striking,  as  it  were,  first  with  one,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
repose,  with  the  other.  ^  The  pupae  of  gnats  also,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
other  aquatic  Diptera,  retain  their  locomotive  powers  ;  not,  however,  the 
free  motion  of  their  limbs.  When  not  engagea  in  action,  they  ascend  to 
the  surface  by  the  natural  levity  of  their  bodies,  and  are  there  suspended 
bv  two  auriform  respiratory  oi^ans  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  their 
abdomen  being  then  folded  under  the  breast ;  when  disposed  to  descend 
the  animal  unfolds  it,  and  by  sudden  strokes  which  she  gives  with  it  and 
her  anal  swimmers  to  the  water,  she  swims  to  the  right  and  left  as  wdl  as 
downwards,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  larva.' 

Bonnet  mentions  a  pupa  which  climbs  up  and  down  in  its  cocoon, — and 
that  of  the  common  glow-worm  {Lampynt  noctUuoa)  will  sometimes  push 
itself  along  by  the  alternate  extension  and  contraction  of  the  se^gments  of 
its  body.'  Others  turn  round  when  disturbed.  That  of  a  weevil  (^H^pera 
arator),  which  spins  itself  a  beautiful  cocoon  like  fine  gauze,  mid  which  it 
fixes  to  the  stalks  of  the  common  spurrey  (Sagina  artfensit)^  upon  my 
touching  this  stalk,  whirled  round  several  times  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  chrysalis  of  a  moth  {Hyfjogymna  dupar)  when  touched  turns  round 
with  great  quickness ;  but,  as  if  feiirful  of  breaking  the  thread  by  which  it 
is  suspended  by  constantly  twisting  it  in  one  direction,  it  performs  its  gy- 
rations alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left.^  Genoraily 
speaking,  quiescent  pupse  when  disturbed  show  that  they  have  life,  by 
giving  their  abdomen  violent  contortions. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  motion  of  pupae  is  jumping.  In  the  }'ear 
1810  1  received  an  account  from  a  very  intelligent  young  lad^,  who  collected 
and  studied  insects  with  more  than  common  ^our  and  ability,  that  a  fiicnd 
had  brought  her  a  chrysalis  endued  with  this  faculty.  It  was  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  of  an  oval  form ;  its  colour  was  a  seoai* 
transparent  brown,  with  a  white  opake  band  round  the  middle.  It  was 
found  attached,  by  one  end,  to  the  leaf  of  a  bramble.  It  repeatedly  jumped 
out  of  an  open  pill-box  that  was  an  inch  in  height.  When  put  into  a 
drawer  in  which  some  other  insects  were  impaled,  it  skipped  from  side  to 
side,  passing  over  their  backs  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  surprising 
agility.  Its  mode  of  springing  seemed  to  be  by  balancing  itself  upon  one 
extremity  of  its  case.  About  the  end  of  October  one  end  of  the  caae  grew 
black,  and  from  that  time  the  motion  ceased;  and  about  the  middle  of 
April,  in  the  following  year,  a  very  minute  ichneumon  made  its  appearance 
by  a  bole  it  had  made  at  the  opposite  end.    Some  time  after  I  received 
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tbifl  history,  I  happened  to  have  occasion  to  look  at  Keauinur's  memoir 
upon  the  enemies  of  caterpillars,  where  I  met  with  an  account  of  a  siSiilar 
jumping  chrysalis,  if  not  the  same.  Round  the  nests  of  the  caterpillar  of 
the  processbnary  moth,  before  noticed,  he  found  numerous  little  cocoons 
suspended  by  a  thread  three  or  four  inches  long  to  a  twig  or  a  leaf,  of  a 
shortened  oval  form,  and  close  texture,  but  so  as  the  meshes  might  be  dis- 
tinguished. These  cocoons  were  rather  transparent,  of  a  coffee-brown 
colour,  and  surrounded  in  the  middle  by  a  whitish  band.  When  put  into 
boses  or  glasses,  or  laid  on  the  hand,  they  surprised  him  by  leaping. 
Sometimes  their  leaps  were  not  more  than  ten  lines,  at  others  they  were 
extended  to  three  or  four  inches,  both  in  height  and  length.  When  the 
animal  leaps,  it  suddenly  changes  its  ordinary  posture  (in  which  the  back 
is  convex  and  touches  the  upper  part  of  the  cocoon,  and  the  head  and  anus 
rest  upon  the  lower),  and  strikes  the  upper  part  with  the  head  and  tail, 
before  its  belly,  which  then  becomes  the  convex  part,  touches  the  bottom. 
This  occasions  the  cocoon  to  rise  in  the  air  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the 
force  of  the  blow.  At  first  sight  this  faculty  seems  ol  no  great  use  to  an 
animal  that  is  suspended  in  the  air ;  but  the  winds  may  probably  sometimes 
place  it  in  a  different  and  unsuitable  position,  and  lodpe  it  upon  a  leaf  or 
twig:  in  this  case  it  has  it  in  itn  power  to  recover  its  natural  station. 
Keaumur  could  not  ascertain  the  fly  that  should  legitimately  come  from 
this  cocoon  \  for  different  cocoons  gave  different  flies :  whence  it  was  evi- 
dent that  these  ichneumons  were  infested  by  their  own  parasite.'  This 
might  be  the  case  with  that  of  the  lady  just  mentioned.  Perhaps,  properly 
speaking,  in  this  last  instance  the  motions  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a  larva;  but  as  it  had  ceased  feeding,  and  had  enclosed  itself 
in  its  cocoon,  I  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  present  head. 

You  mav  probably  here  feel  some  curiosity  to  be  informed  how  the 
numerous  larvs  that  are  buried  in  their  pupa  state,  either  in  the  heart  of 
trees,  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  efTect  their  escape  from  their  various 
prisons  and  become  denizens  of  the  air,  especially  as  you  are  aware  that 
i-ach  is  shrouded  in  a  winding-sheet  and  cased  in  a  coffin.  In  most,  how- 
ever, if  you  examine  this  coffin  closely,  you  will  see  resurgam  written 
upon  it.  What  I  mean  is  this.  The  pupariumy  or  case  of  the  animal,  is 
furnished  with  certain  acute  points  {adtmmcuta\  generally  single,  but  in 
some  instances  forked,  looking  towards  the  anus,  and  usually  placed  upon 
trnnsverse  ridges  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  but  sometimes  arming  the 
sides  or  the  margins  of  the  segments.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  aided 
by  new-born  vigour,  when  the  time  for  its  great  change  is  arrived,  the 
included  prisoner  of  hope,  if  under  ground,  pushes  itself  gradually  upwards, 
till  reaching  the  surface  its  head  and  trunk  emerge,  when  an  opening  in  the 
latter  being  effected  by  its  efforts,  it  escapes  from  its  confinement,  and  once 
more  tastes  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  the  jovs  of  life.  Those  that  are  in- 
closed in  trees  and  spin  a  cocoon,  are  furnished  with  points  on  the  heaJ, 
with  which  they  make  an  opening  in  the  cocoon.  The  pupa  of  the  great 
goat-moth  (Cottia  ligmperda)  thus,  by  divers  movements,  keeps  disengaging 
itself  from  this  envelope,  till  it  arrives  at  a  hole  in  the  tree  which  it  haii 
made  when  a  caterpillar;  when  its  anterior  part  having  emerged,  it  8top» 

1  Mr.  Westwood  states  that  it  belongs  to  the  genos  PeriKtua,  belonging  to  the 
Ichaeumonids.    See  Mod.  Clou,  Ins,  iL  p.  119.  for  further  notices  upou  it. 
*  Keaum.  iL  450. 
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shoi^t,  and  so  escapes  a  fall  that  might  destroy  it.  After  some  repose*  in 
consequence  of  very  violent  efTorts,  it  bursts  through  the  front  of  the  pu- 
parium,  and  thus  escapes  from  its  prison.^ 

The  insects  of  the  TVichoptera  order,  or  case-worm  flies,  are  qmucent 
when  they  first  assume  the  pupa,  but  become  locomotive  towards  the  dose 
of  their  existence  in  that  state.  Since  they  inhabit  the  water  when  they 
become  pupae,  Providence  has  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  quitting; 
that  fluid  without  injury,  when  they  are  to  exchange  it  for  the  air,  which 
in  their  winged  state  is  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  I  have  before 
described  to  you  the  grates  which  shut  up  their  cases  when  they  become 
quiescent ;  if  they  had  uo  means  of  piercing  these  grates,  they  would  perish 
in  the  waters.  The  head  of  these  pupse  is  provided  at  first  with  a  particular 
instrument,  which  enables  them  to  effect  this  purpose ;  its  anterior  part  is 
armed  with  a  pair  of  hooks  in  form  resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird  ;  and  with 
this,  previously  to  their  last  change,  they  msJce  an  opening  in  the  gnte, 
which,  though  it  once  defended,  now  confines  them,  ^ut  at  this  momeot, 
perhaps,  the  insect  has  a  considerable  space  of  water  to  rise  through  before 
she  can  reach  the  sur&ce.  This  is  all  wisely  provided  for ;  before  she 
leaves  the  envelope  which  covers  her  body,  she  emerges  from  the  water, 
and  fixes  herself  upon  some  plant  or  other  object,  the  summit  of  which  is 
not  overflowed.  But  you  will  here,  perhaps,  ask—  How  can  a  pu|Mi  in  her 
envelope,  with  all  her  limbs  set  fisst,  do  this  ?  This  affords  another  instance 
of  the  wise  provision  of  the  beneficent  Father  of  the  universe  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  creatures.  The  antennse  and  legs  of  this  tribe  of  insects,  when 
they  are  pup«e,  are  not  included,  as  is  the  case  with  most  that  are  quiescent 
in  that  state,  in  the  general  envelope  ;  but  each  in  a  separate  one,  so  as  to 
allow  it  free  motion.  Thus  the  insect,  when  the  time  is  come  for  its  last 
change,  can  use  them  (except  the  hind  legs,  which  being  partly  covered  bv 
the  wing-cases  remain  without  motion)  with  ease.  It  then  stretches  out 
its  antennae,  and  steering  with  its  legs  makes  for  the  surface.  De  Oeer  saw 
one  just  escaped  from  its  case  run  and  swim  with  surprising  agility  over 
the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  in  which  he  had  put  some  cases  of  these  flies ;  and 
at  last  when  he  held  n  piece  of  stick  to  it,  it  got  upon  it,  and  having  emerged 
from  the  water,  prepared  to  cast  its  envelope.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
envelope  of  the  intermediate  tarsi,  like  the  posterior  ones  of  i>y/ttcj,  is 
fringed  on  one  side  with  hairs,  to  enable  the  insects  to  use  them  as 
swimming  feet',  while  those  neither  of  the  hinra  nor  imago  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced. 

lam,  &c 

t  Lyonet,  TraU.  AnaL  Uw  *  De  Geer,  ii.  6ia 
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MOTIONS  OP  INSECTS.     (Imago.) 

III.  The  motions  of  insects  in  their  perfect  or  imago  state  are  various, 
and  for  various  purposes  ;  and  the  provision  of  organs  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  effect  them  is  equally  diversified  and  wonderful.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  divide  this  multifarious  subject ;  I  shall  therefore  consider  their 
motions  under  two  principal  heads  : — motions  of  insects  reposing  —  and 
motions  of  insects  in  action  ;  —  and  this  last  head  I  shall  furtner  subdivide 
into  motions  whose  object  is  change  of  place,  and  sportive  motions. 

The  first  of  these,  motions  of  insects  reposing^  will  not  detain  us  long. 
The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  long-legged  gnats  or  crane-flies  (  T^uUg), 
When  at  rest  upon  any  wall  or  ceiling,  sometimes  standing  upon  four  legs, 
and  sometimes  upon  five,  you  may  observe  them  elevate  and  depress  their 
body  alternately.  This  oscillating  movement  is  produced  by  the  weight 
of  their  body  and  the  elasticity  of  their  legs,  and  is  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted during  their  repose.  Unless  it  be  connected  with  the  respiration 
of  the  animal,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  object  of  it.  Moths  when 
feeling  the  stimulus  of  desire,  or  under  alarm,  set  their  whole  body  into  a 
tremor.^  A  living  specimen  of  the  hawk-moth  of  the  willow  being  once 
brought  to  me,  upon  placing  it  upon  my  hand,  after  ejecting  a  milky  fluid 
from  its  anus,  it  put  its  wings  and  body  in  a  most  rapid  vibmtion,  which 
continued  more  than  a  minute,  when  it  flew  away.  A  butterfly,  called  by 
Aurelians  *'  The  large  skipper  **  {Hetperia  tyhanut),  when  it  alights,  whicn 
it  does  very  often,  ror  they  are  never  long  on  the  wing,  always  turns  half 
way  round  ;  so  that,  if  it  settles  with  its  head  from  you,  it  turns  it  towards 
you. 

Others  of  the  motions  in  question  are  merely  those  of  parts.  But- 
terflies, when  standing  still  in  the  sun,  as  you  have  doubtless  often  ob- 
served, 

**  Their  golden  pinions  ope  and  close ; " 

thus,  it  should  seem,  unless  this  motion  be  connected  with  their  respi- 
ration, alternately  warming  and  cooling  their  bodies.  You  have  probably 
noticed  a  very  common  little  fly,  of  a  shining  black,  with  a  black  spot  at 
the  end  of  its  wings  (Seioptera  mbram^).    It  has  received  its  trivial  name 

1  Peck  in  lAxn,  TVaiu.  xi.  92. 

s  Meigen  considers  this  as  an  Orta&B;  bnt  its  peculiar  habit  of  constantly  Ti- 
trating Ha  win^s  indicates  a  distinct  genus  j  especially  as  the  habit  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  species. 
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(vibrant)  from  the  constant  vibration  which,  when  reposing,  it  imparts  to 
its  wings.  This  motion,  also,  I  have  reason  to  think,  assists  its  respira- 
tion. Some  insects  when  awake  are  very  active  with  their  antennaf, 
though  their  bodies  are  at  rest.  I  remember  one  evening  attending  for 
some  time  to  the  proceedings  of  one  of  those  case  worm- flies  (Leplocer-us), 
that  are  remarkable,  like  certain  moths,  for  their  long  antennae.  It  was 
perched  upon  a  blade  of  grass,  and  kept  moving  these  organs,  which  were 
twice  as  long  as  itself,  in  all  directions,  as  if  by  means  of  them  it  was 
exploring  every  thing  that  occurred  in  its  vicinity.  Many  Tipulae,  and 
likewise  some  mites  (Acarus  vibrant  and  Gamasut  motaloriut),  distinguished 
by  long  anterior  legs,  from  this  circumstance  denominated  pedet  mofaioni 
by  Linne,  holding  them  up  in  the  air  impart  to  them  a  vibratory  motion, 
resembling  that  of  the  antennae  of  some  insects.^  I  scarcely  need  roeation, 
what  must  often  have  attracted  your  attention,  the  actions  of  flies  when 
they  clean  themselves ;  how  busily  they  rub  and  wipe  their  head  and 
thorax  with  their  fore  legs,  and  their  wings  and  abdomen  with  their  hind 
ones.  Perhaps  you  are  not  equally  aware  of  the  use  to  which  the  rove- 
beetles  (Siaph^iinut  L.)  put  their  long  abdomen.  They  turn  it  over  their 
back  not  only  to  put  themselves  in  a  threatening  attitude,  as  I  lately  re- 
lated, but  also  to  fold  up  their  wings  with  it,  and  pack  them  under  their 
short  elytra. 

With  respect  to  the  (notions  of  insects  in  action,  they  may  be  subdivided, 
as  wus  just  observed,  into  motions  whose  object  is  change  of  place  —  and 
sportive  motions. 

The  locontotions  of  these  animals  are  walking  running,  jumping,  climbing, 
flying,  swimminff,  and  burrowing.     I  begin  with  the  walhert. 

The  mode  of^their  walking  depends  upon  the  number  and  kind  of  their 
le(;8.  With  regard  to  these,  insects  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  ;  viz. 
Hexapodt,  or  those  that  have  only  tix  legs  :  such  are  those  of  every  order 
except  the  Aptcra  of  Linne,  of  which  only  three  or  four  genera  belong  to 
this  class ; —  Octopodt^  or  those  that  have  crf^A/ legs,  including  the  tribes  of 
mites  (Acarina) ;  spiders  (Arancida) ;  long-leeged  spiders  {PhalangiaUt)  ; 
and  scorpions  (^ScorpionicUe)  :  —  Pofypodt^  or  uiose  tnat  havefiurteen  legs, 
consisting  of  the  wood-lice  tribe  (Onitcidis)  ;  —  and  Myriapodt^  or  those 
that  have  more  than  fourteen  legs  —  often  more  than  a  hundred — conv- 
posed  of  the  two  tribes  of  centipedes  (Scolopendnda)  and  millepedes 
(lulida:).  The  first  of  these  classes  may  be  denominated  proper,  and  the 
rest  improper  insects.  The  legs  of  all  seem  to  consist  of  tne  same  general 
parts ;  the  hip,  trochanter,  thi^h,  shank,  and  foot ;  the  four  first  being 
usually  without  joints  (though  m  the  AraneidiB,  &c>  the  shank  has  two), 
and  the  foot  having  from  one  to  above  forty.* 

1  De  Geer,  vi.  835. 

*  The  most  common  nmnber  of  joints  in  the  tarsus  is  from  two  to  five ;  bat  the 
PbalsDgida  have  sometimes  mon  than  forty.  In  these,  under  a  lens,  this  fiart 
looks  like  a  jointed  antenna. 

Geoffroy,  and  after  him  most  modem  entomologists,  has  taken  the  prtmaiy 
divisions  of  the  Cbleapiera  order  from  the  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsus ;  but  this 
although  perhaps  in  the  majority  ot  cases  it  may  afford  a  natural  division,  will  not 
universally.  For — not  to  mention  the  instance  of  PjeJapAau,  clearly  belonging  to 
"he  Brachyptera  —  both  Oxyfe/iM  Grav.,  and  another  genus  Uiat  I  have  separated 

-n  it  {CarpaHmmt  K.  Ms.),  have  only  two  joints  in  their  tarsi,  in  this  tribc^ 
•fore,  it  can  only  be  used  for  secondary  divisions. — K. 
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In  waUnnff  and  running,  the  hexapoda,  like  the  larvae  that  have  perfect 
legs,  move  die  anterior  and  posterior  leg  of  one  side  and  the  intermediate 
of  the  other  alternately,  as  I  have  often  witnessed.  De  Geer,  however, 
affirms  that  they  advance  each  pair  of  legs  at  the  same  time  ^ ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  fact,  and  indeed  would  make  their  ordinary  motions,  instead  of 
walking  and  running,  a  kind  of  canter  and  wallop.  Whether  those  that  have 
more  than  six  feet  move  in  this  way,  which  is  not  improbable,  from  the  dif> 
ficulty  of  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the  movements  of  so  many  mem« 
bers«  is  not  easily  ascertained. 

The  d<^-tick  (Ixodes  Ilicimu),  if  when  young  and  active  it  moves  in 
the  same  way  that  it  does  when  swollen  to  an  enormous  size  with  blood, 
seems  to  afford  an  exception  to  the  mode  of  walking  just  described.  It 
first  uses,  says  Ray,  its  two  anterior  legs  as  antennae  to  feel  out  its  way. 
and  then  fixing  them,  brings  the  next  pair  beyond  them,  which  being  also 
fixed,  it  takes  a  second  step  with  the  anterior,  and  so  drags  its  bloated 
carcass  along.'  Redi  observes  that  when  scorpions  walk  they  use  those 
remarkable  comb-like  processes  at  the  base  of  their  posterior  legs  to  assist 
them  in  their  motions,  extending  them  and  setting  them  out  from  the 
body,  as  if  they  were  wings:  and  his  observation  is  confirmed  by  Amoreux, 
who  calls  them  ventral  swimmers.'  I  have  often  noticed  a  millepede 
(lulus  terrestris\  frequently  found,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  motions  of  which  are  worthv  of 
attention.  Observed  at  a  little  distance,  it  seems  to  glide  over  the  surmce, 
like  a  serpent,  withont  legs ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  how  its  move- 
ment is  accomplished.  Alternate  portions  of  its  numerous  lees  are  ex- 
tended beyond  the  line  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  it ; 
while  those  in  the  intervals  preserve  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  as  long 
as  it  keeps  moving,  little  bunches  of  the  legs  are  alternately  in  anc)  out  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  its  long  body ;  and  an  amusing  sieht  it  is  to  see  the 
undulating  line  of  motion  successively  beginning  at  the  head  and  passing 
off  at  the  tail.  The  motion  of  centipedes  (Scolopendrd),  as  well  as  that  of 
this  insect  and  its  congeners,  is  retrogressive  as  well  as  progressive.  Put 
your  finger  to  the  common  one  (iMholnus  forficatus)t  and  it  will  imme- 
diately retrograde,  and  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it  was  going  forwards. 
This  difference,  however,  is  then  observable — it  uses  its  four  hind  legs, 
which,  when  it  moves  in  the  usual  way,  are  dragged  after  it.  Almost  all 
the  other  apterous  insects,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  the  other  orders,  can 
move  in  all  directions ;  backwards,  and  towards  both  sides,  as  well  as  for- 
wards. Bonnet  mentions  a  spider  ([not  a  spinner)  that  always  walked 
backwards  when  it  attacked  a  lai^e  insect  of  its  own  tribe ;  but  when  it 
had  succeeded  in  driving  it  from  a  captive  fly,  which,  however,  it  did  not 
eat,  it  walked  forwards  m  the  ordinaiy  way.^ 

Insects  vary  much  in  their  walking  paces  :  some  crawling  alone,  others 
walking  slowlv,  and  others  moving  with  a  very  quick  step.  The  field- 
cricket  (GryUus  campestris)  creeps  very  slowly  —  the  bloody-nose  beetle 
{Ttmartia  tenebricosa)  and  the  oil-beetle  (Meloe  ProscarabtsBus)  march  very 
leiaurelv ;  the  snider  wasps  (^PompUus')  walk  by  starts,  as  it  were,  vibrating 
their  wings  at  tne  same  time  without  expanding  them  ;  while  flies,  ichneu- 
mons, wasps,  &c.,  and  many  beetles,  walk  as  fast  as  they  can.    One  insect, 

1  De  GMf,  iii.  284.  *  Hisi.  Ins,  10. 

s  Bsdj,  Opiac  1.  80.    Amorenz,  44.  «  CEuvr,  u.  426. 
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a  kind  of  snake-fly  (MantUpa  pagana),  is  said  to  walk  upon  its  knees. 
The  crane-flies  {Tipula  oteracea)  and  shepherd-spiders  (Phafangntm)  haTe 
legs  so  disproportionately  long,  that  they  seem  to  walk  upon  stilts ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  they  have  to  walk  over  and  amongst  grass  —  the  former 
laying  its  eggs  in  meadows  —  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  this  conformation. 
Insects  do  not  always  walk  in  a  right  line ;  for  I  have  often  observed  the 
little  midges  {Psychoda  Latr.),  when  walking  up  glass,  moving  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  as  humble-bees  fly,  so  as  to  describe 
small  zigzags. 

Numerous  are  the  insects  that  rmi.  Almost  all  the  predaceous  tribes, 
the  black  dors,  clocks,  or  ground -beetles  {EtUrechina\  and  their  fellow 
destroyers  the  Cicindelie,  and  other  Eupterma  —  which  Linne,  with  much 
propriety,  has  denominated  the  tigers  of  the  insect  world  —  are  gifted  with 
uncommon  powers  of  motion,  and  run  with  great  rapidity.  The  velodty* 
in  this  respect,  of  ants,  is  also  very  great.  Mr.  Delisle  observed  a  fly — so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible  —  which  ran  nearly  three  inches  in  a  denoi- 
second,  and  in  that  space  made  540  steps.  Consequently  it  could  take  a 
thousand  steps  during  one  pulsation  of  the  blood  of  a  man  in  health.^ 
Which  is  as  if  a  man,  whose  steps  measured  two  feet,  should  run  at  the 
incredible  rate  of  more  than  twenty  miles  in  a  minute  I  How  astonishing, 
then,  are  the  powers  with  which  these  little  beings  are  gifted  I  The  forest- 
fly  (Htppobotca),  and  its  kindred  genus  Ormihwmia  parasitic  upon  birds, 
are  extremely  difficult  to  take,  as  I  nave  more  than  once  experienced,  from 
their  extreme  agility.  I  lost  one  from  this  circumstance  two  years  ago, 
that  I  found  upon  the  sea-lark  (jCharadrhu  Hiaticula),  and  which  appeared 
to  be  nondescript.  Another  most  singular  insect,  which  though  apterous 
is  nearly  related  to  these  —  I  mean  the  louse  of  the  bat  {NycUriina  Fetper^ 
Hlionit)^  i^  still  more  remarkable  for  its  swiftness.  Its  legs,  as  appears 
from  the  observations  of  Colonel  Montague,  are  fixed  in  an  unusual  posi- 
tion on  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk.  *'  It  transports  itself,**  to  use  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  "  with  such  celerity  from  one  part 
of  the  animal  it  inhabits  to  the  opposite  and  most  distant,  although  olv 
structed  by  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  fur,  that  it  is  not  readily  taken.** 
"When  two  or  three  were  put  into  a  small  phial,  their  agility  appeared 
inconceivably  great ;  for  as  their  feet  are  incapable  of  fixing  upon  so  smooth 
a  body,  their  whole  exertion  was  employed  m  laying  hold  of  each  other  ; 
and  in  this  most  curious  struggle  they  appeared  actually  flying  in  circles : 
and  when  the  bottle  was  reclined,  they  would  frequently  pass  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  astonishing  velocity,  accompanied  by  the  same  gyra- 
tions :  if  by  accident  they  escaped  each  other,  they  very  soon  became  roc* 
tionless ;  and  as  quickly  were  the  whole  put  in  motion  again  by  the  least 
touch  of  the  bottle  or  the  movement  of  an  individual.'  Incredibly  great 
also  is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  little  reddish  mite,  with  two  black  dots 
on  the  anterior  part  of  its  back  (Ganuutu  Baccarum),  common  upon  straw- 
berries, moves  along.  Such  is  the  velocity  with  which  it  runs,  that  it 
appears  rather  to  glide  or  fly  than  to  use  its  legs. 

NVhen  insects  walk  or  run,  their  legs  are  not  the  only  members  that  are 
put  in  motion.  They  will  not,  or  rather  cannot,  stir  a  step  till  their  antenne 
are  removed  from  their  station  of  repose  and  set  in  action.  When  the 
chafers  or  pctalocerous  beetles  are  about  to  move,  these  oi^gans,  before 

>  Lester,  1.  i.  248.  note  24.  •  Luul  TVtmt.  zL  18. 
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concealed,  instantly  appear,  and  the  laminae  which  terminate  them  being 
separated  from  each  other  as  widely  as  possible,  they  begin  tbeir  march. 
They  employ  their  antenne,  however,  not  as  feelers  to  explore  surround- 
ing objects, — ^their  palpi  being  rather  used  for  that  purpose, — but,  it  should 
seem,  merely  to  receive  vibrations,  or  impressions  from  the  atmosphere,  to 
which  these  laminae,  especially  in  the  male  cock-chafers,  or  rather  tree^ 
chafers  (Melolonthig),  present  a  considerable  surface.  Yet  insects  that 
have  filiform  or  setaceous  antennae  appear  often  to  use  them  for  exploring. 
When  the  turnip-flea  (Haltica  oleracea)  walks,  its  antennae  are  alternately 
elevated  and  depress^.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  some  woodlice 
(Omscid€B),  which  use  them  as  tactors,  touching  the  surface  on  each  side 
with  them,  as  they  go  along.  This  is  not,  however,  constantly  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  antennse ;  for  I  have  observed  that  Telephorus  lividus, — a  nar- 
row beetle  with  soft  elytra,  common  in  flowers,  —  when  it  walks  vibrates 
its  setaceous  antennae  very  briskly,  but  does  not  explore  the  surface  with 
them.  The  parasitic  tribes  of  Ifymenoptera,  especially  the  minute  ones, 
when  they  move,  vibrate  these  organs  most  intensely,  and  probably  by 
them  discover  the  insect  to  which  the  law  of  their  nature  ordams  that  they 
should  commit  their  eggs ;  some  even  using  them  to  explore  the  deep  holes 
in  which  a  grub,  the  appropriate  food  of  their  larva,  lurks.^  But  upon 
this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  when  I  treat  of  the  senses  of 
insects.  Antennae  are  sometimes  used  as  legs.  A  gnat-like  kind  of  bug 
(Phiaria  vagabunda)  has  very  short  anterior  legs,  or  rather  arms ;  while  the 
two  posterior  pair  are  very  long.  Its  antennae  also  are  long.  When  it 
walks,  which  it  does  very  slowly,  with  a  solemn  measured  step,  its  fore- 
legs, which  perhaps  are  useful  only  in  climbing,  or  to  seize  its  prey,  are 
applied  to  toe  body,  and  the  antennae  beinff  bent,  their  extremity,  which  is 
rather  thick,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  surface  on  which  the  animal  moves, 
and  so  supply  the  place  of  tore-legs.^  Mr.  Curtis  suspects  that  Xvela 
puMUia,  a  hymenopterous  insect  related  to  Xiphydriot  uses  its  maxiUary 
palpi  as  legs.'  I  have  observed  that  mites  often  use  the  long  hairs  with 
which  the  tail  of  some  species  is  furnished,  to  assist  them  in  walking. 

Another  mode  of  motion  with  which  many  insects  are  endowed  is 
Jumping.  This  is  generally  the  result  of  the  sudden  unbending  of  the  arti- 
culations of  the  posterior  less  and  other  or^ns,  which  before  bad  received 
more  than  their  natural  bend.  This  unbending  impresses  a  violent  rotatory 
motion  upon  these  parts,  the  impulse  of  which  being  communicated  to  the 
centre  of  gravity,  causes  the  animal  to  spring  into  the  air  with  a  deter- 
minate velocity,  opposed  to  its  weight  more  or  less  directly.^  Various  are 
the  organs  by  which  these  creatures  are  enabled  to  effect  this  motion. 
The  majoritv  do  it  by  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hind  legs ;  others, 
by  a  pectoral  process ;  and  others,  again,  by  means  of  certain  elastic  ap- 
pendages to  the  abdomen. 

The  hind  legt  of  many  beetles  are  furnished  with  remarkably  large  and 
thick  thighs.  Of  this  description  are  several  species  of  weevils  ;  for  in- 
stance. Orchettet  and  Ramphut ;  the  whole  tribe  of  skippers  (JStdticd),  and 
the  splendid  Asiatic  tribe  o£  Sagra^  &c.  The  object  of  these  dispropor- 
tioned  and  clumsy  thighs  is  to  allow  space  for  more  powerful  muscles,  by 

I  Marsham  in  Linn,  Tram.  iii.  26. 
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metathorax,  by  which  motion  the  roucro  is  quite  liberated  from  its  sheath ; 
and  then  bending  them  in  a  contrarv  direction,  the  mucro  enters  it  again, 
and  the  former  attitude  being  briskly  and  suddenly  resumed,  the  mncro 
flies  out  with  a  spring,  and  the  insect  rising,  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  in 
the  air,  regains  its  legs  and  moves  off.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  by  its 
pressure  against  the  plane  of  position,  assists  this  motion,  during  which  the 
legs  are  kept  close  to  its  underside.  Cuvier,  when  he  says  that  man  and 
birds  are  the  only  animals  that  can  leap  vertically  ^  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  leap  of  Elaters,  which  is  generally  vertical,  the  trunk  being  vertically 
above  the  organ  that  produces  the  leap. 

Other  insects  again  leap  by  means  of  the  abdomen  or  some  organs 
attached  to  it.  An  apterous  species,  belonging  to  the  Idmewnomdae^ 
and  to  the  genus  Cryptut^  takes  long  leaps  by  first  bending  its  abdomen 
inwards,  as  De  Geer  thinks,  and  then  pushmg  it  with  force  along  the 
plane  of  position.'  There  is  a  tribe  of  minute  insects  amongst  the  Aptrra, 
found  often  under  bark,  sometimes  on  the  water,  and  in  various  other 
situations,  which  Linn£  has  named  Podura,  a  term  implying  that  they 
have  a  leg  in  their  tail.  This  is  literally  the  fact.  For  the  tail,  or  anal 
extremity,  of  these  insects  is  furnished  with  an  inflexed  fork,  which, 
though  usually  bent  under  the  body,  they  have  the  power  of  unbending ; 
during  which  action,  the  forked  spring,  pushing  powerfully  against  the 
plane  of  position,  enables  the  animal  to  leap  sometimes  two  or  three 
mches.  What  is  more  remarkable,  these  little  animals  are  bv  this  or^n 
even  empowered  to  leap  upon  water.  There  is  a  minute  black  species 
(P.  aquatica),  which  in  the  spring  is  often  seen  floating  on  that  contained 
in  ruts,  hollows,  or  even  ditches,  and  in  such  infinite  numbers  as  to  resemble 
gunpowder  strewed  upon  the  suriace.  When  disturbed,  these  black  grains  arc 
seen  to  skip  about  as  if  ignited,  jumping  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  fluid 
were  a  solid  plane,  that  resists  their  pressure.  The  insects  of  another  genus, 
separated  from  Podura  by  Latreille  under  the  name  of  SmmtJiurus,  have  also 
an  anal  spring,  which,  when  bent  under  the  body,  nearly  reaches  the  head. 
These,  which  are  of  a  more  globose  form  than  Podura,  are  so  excessively 
agile  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  them.  Pressing  their  spring 
against  the  surface  on  which  they  stand,  and  unbending  it  with  force,  they 
are  out  of  your  reach  before  your  finger  can  come  near  them.  One  of 
them,  S.  fiucui,  besides  the  caudal  fork,  has  a  very  singular  organ,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  prevent  it  firom  falling  from  a  perpendicular  surface,  on  which 
they  are  often  found  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground.  Between  the  ends 
of  the  fork  there  is  an  elevated  cylinder  or  tube,  from  which  the  animal, 
when  necessary,  can  protrude  two  long,  filiform,  flexible,  transparent  threads 
covered  with  a  slimy  secretion.  B^  these,  when  it  has  lost  its  hold,  it 
adheres  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  stationed.'  Another  insect  related 
to  the  common  sugar-louse,  and  called  by  Latreille  Machilu  pofypoda,  in 
some  places  common  under  stones  \  has  eight  pair  of  springs,  one  on  each 
ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  which  it  leaps  to  a  won- 
derful distance,  and  with  the  greatest  agility. 

Ckmbmg  is  another  motion  of  insects  that  merits  particular  considera- 
tion :  since,  as  this  includes  their  power  of  moving  against  gravity— as  wp 

1  Anai.  Comp.  i.  498.  •  il  910. 
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see  flies  and  spiders  do  upon  our  ceilings,  and  up  perpendicular  surfaces 
even  when  of  glass,  it  affords  room  for  much  interesting  and  curious  in- 
quiry. Climbing  insects  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Those  that 
climb  by  means  of  their  daws ;  those  that  climb  by  a  soft  cushion  of  dense 
hairs,  that,  more  or  less,  lines  the  underside  of  the  joints  of  their  tarfti, 
the  claw-joint  excepted ;  those  that  climb  by  the  aid  of  suckers,  which 
adhere  (a  vacuum  bemg  produced  between  them  and  the  plane  of  position) 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  those  that  are  enabled  to  climb 
by  means  of  some  substance  which  they  have  the  power  of  secreting. 

The  first  order  of  climbers — those  that  climb  by  means  of  their  claw$ 
— includes  a  large  proportion  of  insects,  especially  in  the  Coleoplera  order 
— the  miyority  of  those  that  have  five  joints  in  their  tarsi  being  of  this  de- 
scription. The  predaceous  tribes,  particularly  the  numerous  and  prowling 
ground- beetles  (JHuireckma),  often  thus  ascend  the  plants  and  trees  after 
their  prey.  Thus  one  of  them,  the  beautiful  but  ferocious  Caiosoma  si/co' 
phania,  mounts  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  oak  to  commit  fearful 
ravages  amongst  the  hordes  of  caterpillars  that  inhabit  it^.  By  these  the 
less  savage  but  equally  destructive  tree-chafers  {MelolofUhce),  and  those 
enemies  of  vegetable  beauty  the  rose-chafers  (Ceionia  aurald),  are  enabled 
to  maintain  their  station  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  they  lay  waste. 
And  by  these  also  the  water-beetles  (DuHtcutf  Hydrophiltu,  &c.)  climb  the 
aquatic  plants.  But  it  is  unnecessary  uirther  to  enlarge  upon  this  head  ; 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  in  most  of  the  insects  here  enumerated  the  claws 
appear  to  be  aided  by  stiff  hairs  or  bristles. 

Other  climbers  ascend  by  means  o£  fbot-cuaMoni  (pulvUU)  composed 
of  hairs,  as  thick  set  as  in  plush  or  velvet,  with  which  the  under  sides 
of  the  joints  of  their  tarsi — the  claw-joint,  which  is  always  naked,  ex- 
cepted— are  covered.  These  cushions  are  particularly  conspicuous 
in  the  beautiful  tribe  of  plant-beetles  (jChrvsom^lkUB),  A  common  in- 
sect of  this  kind  before  mentioned,  called  the  bloody-nose  beetle 
{7^ar<^  ienebricosa),  by  the  aid  of  these  is  enabled  to  adhere  to  the 
trailing  plants,  the  various  species  of  bed-straw  (Galium),  on  which  it 
feeds ;  and  by  these  will  support  itself  against  gravity ;  for  bAth  this  and 
Chrytomela  GoeUhgeniit  will  walk  upon  the  hand  with  their  back  down- 
wards, and  it  then  requires  a  rather  strong  pull  to  disengage  them  from 
their  station.  The  whole  tribe  of  weevils  Qtkt/nchophora  Latr.)  are  also 
furnished  with  these  cushions,  but  not  always  upon  all  their  joints,  some 
having  them  only  at  their  apex  ;  and  the  palm-weevil  (Cordylia  Palmarum) 
at  the  extremity  solely  of  the  last  joint  but  one.  Those  brilliant  beetles  the 
Buprettet  have  also  these  cushions,  as  have  likewise  the  numerous  tribes 
of  capricom-beetles  (Longicomes  Latr.).  The  larvae  of  these  being  timber- 
borers,  the  parent  insect  is  probably  thus  enabled  to  adhere  to  this  sub- 
stance whilst  it  deposits  its  eggs.  Indeed,  in  some  species  of  the  former 
genus  the  cushions  wear  the  appearance  of  suckers.  While  the  linear 
species  of  Helopt  are  without  them,  they  clothe  all  the  tarsi  of  //.  ieneu$ 
(ChalcUes  K.  Ms).^  In  two  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  SUpha  and 
Ocmdeia^  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  furnished  with  them ;  in  these, 
therefore,  they  may  be  regarded,  like  the  suckers  of  the  lai^  water-beetles 
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{Di^ci),  as  given  for  sexual  purposes.^  The  three  first  joints  of  the  anterior 
tarsi  of  many  of  the  larger  rove-beetles  (Slaphyknus  L.)  are  dilated  so  as 
to  form,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  insects,  an  orbicular  patella,  but  covered  by 
cushions.  Since  in  them  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  males,  it  is  probably 
given  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  their  long  bodies  when  climbing. 

But  the  most  remarkable  class  of  climbers  consists  of  those  that  are 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  by  which  they  can  form  a  vacuum^  so  as  to 
adhere  to  the  plane  on  which  thev  are  moving  by  atmospheric  preasure. 
That  flies  can  walk  upon  ^ass  placed  vertically,  and  in  general  against 
gravity,  has  long  been  a  source  ot  wonder  and  inquiiy ;  and  various  have 
been  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  upon  the  subject.  Some  imagined  that 
the  suckers  on  the  feet  of  these  animals  were  sponges  filled  with  a  kind  of 
gluten,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  adhere  to  such  surfiices.  This  idea, 
though  incorrect,  was  not  so  absurd  as  at  first  it  may  seem  ;  since  we 
have  seen  above  in  many  instances,  and  very  lately  in  that  of  the  Smm" 
thunufiucut,  that  insects  are  often  aided  in  their  motions  by  a  secretion  of 
this  kind.  Hooke  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  remarked  that 
the  suspension  of  these  animals  was  produced  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance in  their  feet.  Observing  that  the  claws  alone  could  not  efiedt 
this  purpose,  he  justly  concluded  that  it  must  be  principally  owing  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  two  palms,  pattens,  or  soles,  as  he  calls  the  suckers ;  these 
he  describes  as  beset  underneath  with  small  bristles  or  tenters,  like  the  wire 
teeth  of  a  card  for  working  wool,  which  having  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
claws,  and  both  pulling  different  ways,  if  there  beany  irregularity  oryiddiqg 
in  the  surface  of  a  body,  enable  the  fly  to  suspend  itself  very  firmly.  That 
they  walk  upon  glass  he  ascribes  to  some  ruggedness  in  the  surface ;  and 
principally  to  a  smoky  tarnish  which  adheres  to  it,  by  means  of  which 
the  fly  gets  footing  upon  it.'  But  these  tenter-hooks  in  the  sadoers  of 
flies,  and  this  smokv  tarnish  upon  glass,  are  mere  fancies,  since  they  can  walk 
as  well  upon  the  cleanest  glass  as  upon  the  most  tarnished.  Reaunmr  also 
attributes  this  faculty  of  Uiese  animals  to  the  hairs  upon  their  suckers.* 
That  learned  and  pious  naturalist.  Dr.  Derham,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  Who  gave  the  true  solution  of  this  enigma.  "  Flies,**  says  he, 
"  besides  their  sharp  hooked  nails,  have  also  skinny  palms  to  their  feet, 
to  enable  them  to  stick  on  glass  and  other  smooth  bodies  by  the  prantret^ 
the  atmotphere^  ^  He  compares  these  palms  to  the  curious  suckers  of  male 
JhfHtdf  before  alluded  to,  and  illustrates  their  action  by  a  common  practice 
of  boys,  who  carry  stones  by  a  wet  piece  of  leather  applied  to  their  top. 
Another  eminent  and  excellent  naturalist,  the  late  Mr.  White,  adopted 
this  solution.  He  observes  that  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  when  the 
mornings  and  evenings  become  chilly,  many  species  of  flies  retire  into 
houses  and  swarm  in  the  windows ;  that  at  first  they  are  very  brisk  and 
alert ;  but,  as  they  grow  more  torpid,  that  they  move  with  difficulty,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  lift  their  legs,  which  seem  as  if  glued  to  the  glass ;  and 
that  by  degrees  many  do  actually  stick  till  they  die  in  the  place.  Then, 
noticing  Dr.  Derbam*s  opinion  as  just  stated,  he  further  remarks  that  they 
easily  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure  when  they  are  brisk  and  alert. 


1  See  Kirby,  in  Famna  BortaB-Americttna,  on  virions  modifications  of  these  foot* 
cushions  amongst  some  tribes  of  beetles. 
«  Microgr.  170.  »  iv.  250,  . 
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But,  he  proceeds,  in  the  decline  of  the  year  this  resistance  becomes  too 
mighty  for  their  diminished  strength  ;  and  we  see  dies  labouring  along, 
and  lugging  their  feet  in  windows  as  if  they  stuck  fast  to  the  glass.^ 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  every  branch  of  Natural  History  has  been 
80  much  mdebted,  excited  an  inquiry,  the  results  of  which  confirmed 
Derham's  system  concerning  this  motion  of  animals  against  gravity.  When 
abroad,  he  had  noticed  that  a  lizard,  on  account  of  the  sound  that  it  emits 
before  rain,  named  the  Gecko  ^  {Lacerta  Gecio),  could  walk  against  gravity  up 
the  walls  of  houses ;  and  comparing  this  with  the  parallel  motions  of  flies,  he 
was  desirous  of  having  the  subject  more  scientifically  illustrated  than  it 
had  been.  This  inquiry  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
who  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  incomparable  pencil  of  Mr.  Bauer ;  and  it 
was  proved  most  satisfactorily  that  it  is  by  producing  a  vacuum  between 
certain  organs  destined  for  that  purpose  and  the  plane  of  position,  suffi- 
cient to  cause  atmospheric  pressure  upon  their  exterior  surface,  that  the 
animals  in  question  are  enabled  to  walk  up  a  polished  perpendicular,  like 
the  glass  in  our  windows,  and  the  chunam  walls  in  India,  or  with  their 
backs  downward  on  a  ceiling,  without  being  brought  to  the  ground  by  the 
weight  of  their  bodies. 

The  instruments  by  which  a  fly  effects  this  purpose  are  two  suckers 
connected  with  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  by  a  narrow  infundibular  neck, 
which  has  power  of  motion  in  all  directions,  immediately  under  the  root  of 
each  claw.  These  suckers  consist  of  a  membrane  capable  of  extension 
and  contraction  ;  they  are  concavo-convex,  with  serrated  edges,  the  con- 
cave surface  being  downy,  and  the  convex  granulated.  When  in  action 
they  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  membrane  expanded  so  as  to 
increase  the  surface  ;  by  applying  this  closely  to  the  plane  of  position,  the 
air  is  sufficiently  expelled  to  produce  the  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the 
animal  from  falling.  When  the  suckers  are  disengaged,  they  are  brought 
together  again  so  as  to  be  confined  within  the  space  between  the  two  claws. 
Tms  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  movements  of  a  fly  in  the  inside  of  a  glass 
tumbler  with  a  common  microscope.'  Thus  the  fly,  you  see,  does  no  more 
than  the  leech  has  been  long  known  to  do,  when  moving  in  a  glass  vessel. 
Furnished  with  a  sucker  at  each  extremity,  by  means  of  these  organs  it 
marches  up  and  down  at  its  pleasure,  or  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
inclines  it.^ 

1  NaL  HiML  ii  274. 

s  Amnm.  AeatL  L  649.  The  Gecko,  probably,  is  not  the  only  lisard  that  walks 
affsinst  gravity.  St  Pierre  mentions  one  not  longer  than  a  finger,  that,  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  climbs  along  the  walls,  and  eyen  np  the  glass,  after  the  flies  and  other 
insects,  for  which  it  watches  with  great  patience.  These  lizards  are  sometimes  so 
tame  that  they  will  feed  ont  of  the  hand.  (  Voyage,  &c.  73.)  Major  Moor  and 
Captain  Green  observed  several  lizards  in  IniUa,  that  ran  op  the  walls  and  over  the 
ceilings  after  the  mosqnitos.  Haaselquist  says  that  the  Gecko  is  very  freonent  at 
Cairo,  both  in  the  houses  and  withoat  them,  and  that  it  exhales  a  very  deleterious 
poison  from  the  lobuli  between  the  toes.  He  saw  two  women  and  a  ^rl  at  the 
point  of  death,  merely  from  eating  a  cheese  on  which  it  had  dropped  its  venom. 
One  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man,  who  endeavoured  to  catch  it ;  and  immediately 
little  postnles,  resembling  those  occasioned  by  the  stinging-nettle,  rose  all  over  the 
parts  the  creature  had  touched.  (  Vcyogt,  220.)  M.  Savigny,  however,  who  exa- 
mined this  animal  in  Egypt,  assures  roe  that  this  account  of  Hasselquist's,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  venom  of  the  Gecko,  is  not  correct 

>  PhilM,  TranM.  1816,  825.  t  xviii.  f.  1—7. 

4  Mr.  Blackwall,  in  a  paper  **  On  the  Pulvllli  of  Insects,"  having  found  that  flies 
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DipteroDS  insects,  which  in  general  have  these  organs,  and  some  three 
on  each  foot^,  are  not  exclusively  gifted  with  them  ;  for  various  otben 


conld  walk  up  the  aides  of  an  exbaoBted  receiver,  denies  that  their  sackerB  haveanr 
such  power  of  forming  a  vacuum  as  is  above  ascribed  to  them,  and  explained  their 
ability  to  climb  up  vertical  polished  bodies,  such  as  glass,  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  minute  hairs  which  clothe  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  suckers,  nearly  as 
Dr.  Hooke  had  suggested  ;  but  further  experiments  having  shown  him  that  flies 
cannot  walk  up  glass  which  is  made  moist  by  breathing  on  it,  or  is  thinly  coated 
with  oil  or  flour,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  hairs  are  in  fact  tubular, 
and  excrete  a  viscid  fluid,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  dry  polished  sorfaoes ; 
and  on  close  inspection  with  an  adequate  magnifying  power,  he  was  alwavs  able  to 
discover  traces  of  this  adhesive  material  on  the  track  on  glass  both  or  flies  and 
various  insects  with  pulvilli,  and  of  those  spiders  which  have  the  same  power  d 
climbing  polished  surfaces,  such  as  Salticua  scenieus,  &c.  {Linn.  TVtuu.  xvi.  490. 
768.  ;  compare  also  JSntom.  Mag,  i.  557.) 

On  repeating  Mr.  Blackwall's  experiments,  I  found,  just  as  he  states,  that  when 
a  pane  of  glass  of  a  window  was  slightly  moistened  by  breathing  on  it,  or  dusted 
with  flour,  blue-bottle  flies,  the  common  house-flies,  and  the  common  bee-fly  (£rcs- 
talU  tenax)  all  slipped  down  again  the  instant  they  attempted  to  walk  up  theaa 
portions  of  the  glass  ;  and  I  moreover  remarked  that  each  time  after  thus  dipping 
down,  Ihey  immediately  began  to  rub  first  the  two  fore  tarsi,  and  then  the  two  uind 
tarsi,  together,  as  flies  are  so  often  seen  to  do,  and  continued  this  operatua  lor  aome 
moments  before  they  attempted  again  to  walk.  This  last  fact  struck  me  veiy 
forcibly,  as  appearing  to  give  an  importance  to  these  habitual  procedures  of  flie« 
that  has  not  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  attached  to  them.  These  move^ 
ments  I  had  always  regarded  as  meant  to  remove  any  particle  of  dust  fh>m  the  legs 
but  simply  as  an  affair  of  instinctive  cleanliness,  like  that  of  the  cat  when  she  licks 
herself,  and  not  as  serving  any  more  important  object  ;  and  such  entomologkal 
friends  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  tell  me  that  their  view  of  the 
matter  was  precisely  the  same;  nor  does  Mr.  Blackwall  appear  to  have  seen  it 
in  a  different  light,  since,  though  so  strongly  bearing  on  his  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  flies  mount  smooth  vertical  surfaces,  he  never  at  all  refers  to  it. 
Yet,  from  the  absolute  necessitv  which  the  flies  on  which  I  experimented  appeared 
to  feel  of  cleaning  their  pulvilli  immediately  after  being  wetted  or  dogged  with 
flour,  however  frequently  this  occurred,  there  certainly  seems  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  their  usual  and  frequent  operation  for  effecting  this  by  rubbing  their 
tarsi  together  is  by  no  means  one  of  mere  cleanliness  or  amusement,  but  a  very 
important  point  of  their  economy,  essentially  necessary  for  keeping  their  pul- 
villi in  a  fit  state  for  climbing  up  smooth  vertical  substances  by  constantly  removing 
from  them  all  moisture,  and  still  more  all  dust,  which  they  are  perpetually  liable  to 
collect  In  this  operation  the  two  fore  and  two  hind  tarsi  are  respectively  rubbel 
together  for  their  whole  length,  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  intention  is  to 
remove  impurities  from  the  entire  tarsi  ;  but  this  I  am  persuaded  is  not  nsnally 
the  object,  which  is  simply  that  of  cleaning  the  under  side  of  the  pulvilli  by  rubbing 
them  backward  and  forward  along  the  whole  surfice  of  the  hairs  with  which  the 
tarsi  are  dothed,  and  which  seem  intended  to  serve  as  a  brush  for  this  partimlar 
purpose.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  hairs  of  the  tarsi  are  fiUed  with  dost 
throughout,  the  operation  of  rubbing  them  together  is  intended  to  cleanse  these 
hairs ;  because  without  these  brushes  were  themselves  clean,  thev  coold  not  act 
upon  the  hairs  of  the  under  side  of  the  puIvillL  Of  this  I  witnessed  an  interesting 
instance  in  an  ErisUUu  tenax,  which  by  walkine  on  a  surfiice  dusted  with  flour  had 
the  hairs  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  pulvilli,  thus  dogged  with 
it  After  slipping  down  ^om  the  painted  surface  of  the  window-frame,  whidi  she 
in  vain  attempted  to  climb,  she  seemed  sensible  that  before  the  pulvilli  conld  be 
brushed  it  was  requisite  that  the  brushes  themsdves  should  be  clean,  and  fUi  two 


1  FkUoi.  TroMB.  1816,  826.  t  xviE  f.  8—11. 
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in  different  orders  have  them,  and  some  in  greater  numbers.     As  I  lately 
obsieryed,  the  foot-cushions  of  the  Buprestes  are  something  very  like  them. 


minates  were  employed  to  make  them  so  by  stretching  out  her  trunk,  and  parsing 
them  repeatedly  along  its  sides,  apparently  ror  the  sake  of  moistening  the  flour  and 
causing  its  grains  to  adhere ;  for  after  this  operation,  on  rubbing  her  tarsi  together, 
which  she  next  proceeded  to  do,  I  saw  distinct  little  pellets  of  floor  fall  down.  A 
process  almost  exactly  similar  I  haye  always  seen  need  by  blue-bottle  flies  and 
common  house-flies  which  had  their  tarsi  clogged  with  flour  by  walking  over  it,  or 
by  having  it  dusted  over  them ;  but  these  manoeuvres  are  required  for  an  especial 
purpose,  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  as  before  observed,  the  object  in  rubbing  the 
tarsi  together  is  not  to  clean  them,  but  the  pulvilli,  for  which  they  serve  as  brushes. 
Besides  rubbing  the  tarsi  together,  flies  are  often  seen,  while  thus  employed,  to  pass 
the  two  fore  tarsi  and  tibiss  with  sudden  jerks  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
and  the  two  hind  tarsi  and  tibite  over  and  under  the  wings,  and  especially  over  their 
outer  margins,  and  occasionally  also  over  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  That  one  object 
of  these  operations  is  often  to  clean  these  parts  from  dust  I  have  no  doubt,  as  on 
powdering  flies  with  flour  they  thus  employ  themselves,  sometimes  for  ten  minutes, 
in  detaching  every  part  of  it  from  their  eyes,  wings,  and  abdomen ;  but  I  am  also 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  general,  when  this  passing  of  the  legs  over  the  back  of 
the  head  and  outer  margin  of  the  wings  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
rubbing  of  the  tarsi  together,  as  it  usually  does,  that  the  object  is  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  entire  cleansingof  the  tarsal  brushes  (for  which  the  row 
of  strong  hairs  -risible  under  a  lens  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  wings  seems  well 
adapted),  so  that  they  may  act  more  perfectly  on  the  pw villi.  Here,  too^  it  should 
be  noticed,  in  proof  of  the  importance  of  all  the  pulvilli  being  kept  clean,  that  as 
the  tarsi  of  the  two  middle  legs  cannot  be  applied  to  each  other,  flies  are  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  rubbing  one  of  these  tarsi  and  its  pulvillus  sometimes  between  the 
two  fore  tarsi,  and  at  other  tiroes  between  the  two  hind  ones.  I  ought  also  not  to 
omit  stating,  that  having  taken  out  of  a  spider's  net  one  of  the  minute  ChaUidida 
just  caught,  and  pulled  away  the  threads  attached  to  it,  it  spent  some  time  in 
passinff  its  hinder  tarsi  over  'its  wings  and  abdomen,  and  then  in  passing  its  fore 
tarsi  through  its  palpi,  apparently,  as  in  the  case  of  flies,  to  clean  its  pulvilli  from 
any  remains  of  the  spider's  net;  and  that  having  surrounded  a  minute  beetle  Tilfe/i- 
qethes  (eneua),  which  chanced  to  be  on  the  window,  with  a  slight  circle  of  moisture. 
It  was  unable  to  pass  through  it,  and  repeatedly  drew  its  wetted  fore  tarsi  through 
its  mouth,  and  rubbed  the  hind  tarsi  tt^ether ;  and  that  precisely  the  same  results 
took  place  in  the  case  of  an  Ichneumon  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  only  it  spent 
much  more  time  in  rubbing  both  its  fore  and  hind  tarsi  together  after  being  wetted, 
and  in  passing  the  former  over  its  antennte  and  through  its  mouth;  and  when 
powdered  with  flour,  it  spent,  like  the  flies  before  mention^  some  minutes  in 
cleaning  itself  by  the  same  processes. 

Though  tiie  above  observations,  hastily  made  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  since 
beginning  this  note,  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  the  pulvilli  of  flies  and  of 
some  other  insects  should  be  kept  free  from  moisture  and  dust  to  enable  them  to 
ascend  vertical  polished  surfaces,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  wholly  settling  the 
question  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  these  pulvilli,  and  those  of  insects  generally, 
act  in  effecting  a  similar  mode  of  progression ;  and  my  main  reason  for  here  giving 
these  slight  hints  is  the  hope  of  directmg  the  attention  of  entomological  and  micro> 
scopical  observers  to  a  field  evidently,  as  yet,  so  imperfectly  explor^. 

After  writing  the  above,  intended  as  the  conclusion  of  tfiis  long  note,  I  witnessed 
to-day  (July  11,  1842),  a  fact  which  I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  it.  Observing  a 
house-fly  on  the  window,  whose  motions  seemed  very  strange,  I  approached  it,  and 
found  t&at  it  was  making  violent  contortions,  as  though  every  leg  were  affected 
with  St.  Titus's  dance,  in  order  to  pull  its  pulvilli  from  the  surface  of  the  glass,  to 
which  they  adhered  so  strongly  that  though  it  could  drag  them  a  little  way,  or 
sometimes  by  a  violent  effort  get  first  one  and  then  another  detached,  vet  the 
moment  they  were  placed  on  the  glass  again,  they  adhered  as  if  their  under  side 
were  smeared  with  bird-Ume.    Once  it  succeeded  in  dragging  off  its  two  fore  le^ 
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particularly  those  of  B.  fatckvlam.  A  Brazilian  beetle  in  my  cabinet, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Clendcc^  but  not  arranging  well  under  any  of 
Latreille's  genera,  which  I  have  named  Priocera  variegaia^  has  curious  in- 
Yoluted  suckers  on  its  feet.  The  strepsipterous  genera  Slylops  and  Xmoi 
are  remarkable  for  the  resides  of  membrane  that  cover  the  under  side  of 
their  tarsi,  which,  though  flaccid  in  old  specimens,  appear  to  be  inflated  io 
the  living  animal  or  those  that  are  recent.^  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
vesicles;,  which  are  large  and  hairy,  may  act  in  some  degree  as  sudLera, 
and  assist  it  in  climbing. 

The  insects  of  the  Orthoptera  order  are,  many  of  them,  remarkable  for 
two  kinds  of  appendages  connected  with  my  present  sulject,  being  fur- 
nished both  with  suckers  and  cushions.  The  former  are  concavo-convei 
processes,  varying  in  shape  in  different  species,  being  sometimes  orbiculsr, 
sometimes  ovate  or  oblong,  and  often  wedge-«haped,  which  terminate  the 
tarsus  between  the  claw,  one  on  each  foot.  They  are  of  a  hard  stibstaoce, 
and  seem  capable  of  free  motion.  In  some  instances \  another  minute 
cavity  is  discoverable  at  the  base  of  the  concave  part,  similar  to  that  in 
Cimbex  luteal  The  latter,  the  foot-cushions,  are  usually  convex  appen- 
dages, of  an  oblong  form,  and  often,  though  not  always,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  very  deep  longitudinal  furrow,  attached  to  the  under  side  d 
the  tarsal  joints.  Sir  £.  Home  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  these  foot- 
cushions  is  to  take  off*  the  jar  when  the  body  of  the  animal  is  suddenly 
brought  from  a  state  of  motion  to  a  state  of  rest^  This  may  very  likeir 
be  one  of  their  uses  ;  but  there  are  several  circumstances  which  militate 
against  its  being  the  only  one.  By  their  elasticity  they  probably  assist  the 
insects  that  have  them  in  their  leaps ;  and  when  they  climb  they  may  in 
some  degree  act  as  suckers,  and  prevent  them  from  falling.  But  their  use 
will  be  lM»t  ascertained  by  a  review  of  the  principal  genera  of  the  order. 
Of  these  the  cock* roaches  (Blatla),  the  spectres  {Phasma),  and  the  pray- 
ing insects  (MarUis),  are  distinguished  by  tarsi  of  five  joints.^     The  grass- 

when  it  immediately  began  to  rub  the  pulvilli  against  the  tarsal  brashes  ;  bat  on 
replacing  them  on  the  glass  they  adhered  as  closely  as  before,  and  it  was  only  br 
efforts  almost  convulsive,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  to  pall  off  ita  limbs  from 
ita  body,  that  it  could  succeed  in  moving  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  a  tlme^  After 
watching  it  with  much  interest  for  five  minutes,  it  at  last  by  its  continued  ezertio^ 
got  its  feet  released  and  flew  away,  and  alighted  on  a  curtain,  on  which  it  walked 
quite  briskly,  but  soon  again  flew  back  to  the  window,  where  it  had  precisely  tbe 
same  difficulty  in  pulling  its  pulvilli  from  the  glass  as  before ;  but  after  obserrin^ 
it  some  time,  and  at  last  trying  to  catch  it.  that  I  might  examine  ita  feet  with  t 
lens,  it  seemed  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  its  powers,  and  ran  quite  actively  pQ 
the  glass,  and  then  flving  away  I  lost  si(rht  of  it  I  am  unable  to  give  any  satis- 
factory solution  of  t^ts  singular  fact  The  season,  and  the  fly's  final  activity. 
preclude  the  idea  of  its  arising  from  cold  or  debility,  to  which  Mr.  White  attribot^ 
the  dragging  of  flies'  legs  at  the  close  of  autumn.  The  pulvilli  certainlv  had  nmcb 
more  the  appearance  of  adhering  to  the  glass  by  a  viscid  material  than  by  say 
preasure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  so  far  in  favour  of  Mr.  Blackwall's  hypotbeei* 
on  whidi  one  might  conjecture  that  from  someY:ause  (perhaps  of  disease),  the  bsiii 
of  the  pulvilli  had  poured  out  a  greater  quantity  of  thia  viscid  material  than  um 
and  more  than  the  muscular  strength  of  the  fly  was  able  to  cope  with. 
1  Kirby  in  Linn.  Trans,  xL  106.  t  viii.  f.  13.  a. 

*  I  observed  this  in  the  hind  legs  of  a  varietv  of  Loensta  migratoria, 
>  PhiiM,  Trans,  1816.,  325.  t.  xix.  t  5. 

4  Ibid.  p.  825. 

*  In  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  of  Biaita  g'tgantea^  tbe  posterior  and  anterior  tsru 
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hoppers  with  setaceous  antennte  (^Acrida)  have  four  tarsal  joints.  Those 
witli  filiform  antennae  (Loctuta  and  Acrydium),  those  with  ensiform 
(TVttxaHi  ■),  and  the  crickets  (Grylius),  have  only  three.  In  Blatia,  the 
variations  with  respect  to  the  suckers  and  cushions  (for  many  species  are 
furnished  with  both)  are  remarkable.  The  former  in  some  {Blatta  gigantea) 
are  altogether  wanting ;  in  others  {B,  PeHveriana)  they  are  mere  rudi- 
ments ;  and  in  others  (B.  MadenE)  they  are  more  conspicuous,  and  re- 
semble those  of  the  GrtflMtB.  The  foot-cushions  also  in  some  are  nearly 
obsolete,  and  occupy  the  mere  extremity  of  the  four  first  tarsal  joints 
(i?.  orieiualu,  Americana,  Capenw,  &c.).  In  B,  Petiveriana  there  is  none 
upon  the  first  joint;  but  upon  the  extremity  of  the  four  last,  not  excepting 
the  claw-joint,  there  is  a  minute  orbicular  concave  one,  resembling  a 
sucker.  In  others  (i?.  gigantea.  Sec),  they  extend  the  length  of  the  lour 
first  joints,  and  are  very  conspicuous.  In  some  (B,  Moufeii  K.)^  which 
have  no  claw-sucker,  there  appears  to  be  a  cavity  in  the  extremity  of  the 
claw-joint,  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  one.  These  foot«cushions  are 
usually  of  a  pale  colour;  but  in  one  spedmen  of  a  hairy  female  which  I 
have,  from  Brazil,  they  are  black.  The  spectre  genus  (Phasma)  exhibits 
no  particular  varieties  in  this  respect.  The  tarsal  joints  of  the  legs  have 
cusnions  at  their  apex,  which  appear  to  be  bifid.  They  have  a  lar^e  orbi- 
cular sucker  between  the  claws.  In  ManHs  the  fore  feet  have  neither  of 
the  parts  in  question,  and  the  others  have  no  suckers.  They  have 
cushions  on  the  four  first  tarsal  joints  of  the  two  last  pair  of  legs,  which, 
though  smaller,  are  shaped  much  like  those  in  Phasma.  In  Acrida  the 
feet  have  no  suckers  between  the  claws  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by 
two  oval,  soft,  concave,  and  movable  processes  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  tarsus,  which  probably  act  as  suckers.*  In  this  genus 
there  are  two  foot-cushions  on  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi,  and  one  on  each 
of  the  two  following  ones.^  The  species  of  the  genus  Loctuta  come  next. 
This  eenus  is  called  Acrydium  by  Latreille  after  Geoffroy ;  but,  since  it 
includes  the  true  loaut,  it  ought  to  retain  the  name  Loctuta  given  by  Linn6 
to  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs.^  All  these  insects  have  the  terminal 
sucker  between  the  claws,  three  foot-cushions  on  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsus, 
and  one  on  the  second*;  and  the  same  conformation  also  distinguishes 
the  feet  of  TntxaUt.    In  the  species  of  Aayditm  F.  (  Tetrix  Latr.),  the  foot- 


of  one  side  have  only  four  joints,  while  the  intermediate  one  has  five.  On  the  other 
side  the  bind  leg  is  broken  ofi^,  bat  the  anterior  and  intermediate  tarsi  have  both 
five  joints.  In  another  specimen  one  posterior  tarsus  has  four  and  the  other  five 
joints. 

1  The  name  of  this  genos,  properly  spelled.  Is  IhuBolUt,  from  the  Greek  Te^{«AAir. 
GryBuM, 

•  This  insect,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  the  margin  of  its  thorax  reflexed, 
was  long  since  well  figured  in  Mouffet's  work  (130.  fa.  infima\  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  described  by  any  other  author  I  have  met  with.  It  is  common  in  Brazil. 
Some  specimens  are  pallid,  while  others  are  of  a  daik  brown.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Blattina  are  resolvable  into  several  genera. 

s  De  Geer,  iii.  421.  t  xxi.  f.  18.  h.  This  author  has  also  noticed  the  cushions  in 
this  genus  and  ZociMto,  and  the  claw-sucker  in  the  latter,  which  he  thinks  ars 
analogous  to  those  of  the  fly.    Ibid.  462.  t  xxii.  f.  7, 8. 

«  FHUm,  TVoiu.  1816.  t.  xxl  f.  8—18. 

•  See  ZooL  Joum,  for  1825,  No.  iv.  481. 

•  Pkibu.  TranM,  1816.  t.  xxi.  f.  1—9. 
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cushions,  I  believe — for  in  the  dead  insect  they  are  the  reverse  of  con- 
spicuous— are  arranged  nearly  as  in  the  two  preceding  genera,  but  these 
insects  are  without  the  claw-sucker.  And  lastly,  GrylluM  has  neither 
suckers  nor  cushions.  From  this  statement  it  seems  to  follow  —  since 
Blatta^  Phatma,  and  ManHs^  that  do  not  leap,  are  provided  with  cushions, 
and  Grylius,  a  heavy  tribe  of  insects  that  does,  are  without  them — that 
their  object  cannot  be  exclusively  to  break  the  fall  of  the  insects  that  have 
them.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  may  conclude  that  they  roust  have 
some  further  use  than  augmenting  their  elasticity  when  they  jump.  When 
we  consider  that  the  BiatUe,  many  of  which  have  no  suckers,  or  very 
small  ones,  are  climbing  insects  (1  have  seen  B.  Germamca  run  up  and 
down  the  walls  of  an  apartment  with  great  agility),  and  that  the  long  and 
gigantic  apterous  spectres,  &c.  (Phatfna)  require  considerable  means  to 
enable  them  to  climb  the  trees  in  which  they  feed,  and  to  maintain  their 
station  upon  them,  we  may  conclude  that  these  cushions,  by  acting  io 
some  degree  as  suckers,  may  promote  these  ends. 

Amongst  the  homopterous  Hemiptera,  Ckermes  and  many  of  the  Cer^ 
copida^  are  furnished  with  the  claw-suckers :  but  the  noisy  Ctcadte,  as  well  as 
the  heteropterous  section,  at  least  as  ikr  as  my  examination  of  them  has 
gone,  have  them  not.  De  Geer  has  observed,  speaking  of  a  small  fly  of 
this  order  (Tkripi  pkt/taput),  that  the  extremity  of  its  feet  is  furnished 
with  a  transparent  membranaceous  flexible  process,  like  a  bladder.  He 
further  says  that  when  the  animal  fixes  and  presses  this  vesicle  on  the 
surface  on  which  it  walks,  its  diameter  is  increased,  and  it  sometiroes 
appears  concave,  the  concavity  being  in  proportion  to  the  pressure ;  which 
made  him  suspect  that  it  acted  like  a  cupping-glass,  and  so  produced  the 
adhesion.'  This  circumstance  affords  another  proof  that  the  foot-cushioos 
in  the  Orthopiera  may  act  the  same  part ;  they  appear  to  be  vesicular ;  and 
in  numbers  of  specimens,  after  death,  I  have  observed  that  they  become 
concave,  particularly  in  Acrida  vtridiuima. 

In  CimbeXf  and  others  amongst  the  saw-fly  tribes,  the  claw-sucker  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  its  up|)er  surface  is  con- 
cave \  so  that  before  it  is  used  it  must  be  bent  inwards.  Besides  these, 
at  the  extremity  of  each  tarsal  joint  these  animals  are  furnished  with  a 
spoon-shaped  sucker,  which  seems  analogous  to  the  cushions  in  the  Gr^ 
lina^  Locusthutf  &c, ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  two  spurs  (caieanti) 
at  the  apex  of  the  shanks  have  likewise  each  a  minute  one.^  Various 
other  insects  of  this  order  have  the  claw-suckers.  Amongst  others  the 
common  wasp  ( Vetpa  vulgaris)  is  by  these  enabled  to  walk  up  and  down 
our  glass  windows. 

We  learn  from  De  Geer  that  several  mites  (to  finish  with  the  Aptera) 
have  something  of  this  kind.  Among  these  is  the  cheese-mite  (Acanu 
nro)  ;  its  four  fore  feet  being  terminated  by  a  vesicle  with  a  long  neck,  to 
which  it  can  give  every  kind  of  inflexion.  When  it  sets  its  foot  down,  it 
enlarges  and  inflates  it ;  and  when  it  lifts  it  up,  it  contracts  it  so  that  the 
vesicle  almost  entirely  disappears.  This  vesicle  is  between  two  daws.* 
The  itch  Acarus  {A,  Mcabitt)  is  similarly  circumstanced.    Ixodes  Rieutut 

1  De  Geer,  iii  182. 173. 
*    s  Ibid,  lit  7.  s  phUot.  Trmt,  1816  t  xiz.  f.  8, 4 

«  PkUot.  TramM.  1816.  t.  xix.f.  1—9. 
*  De  Geer,  viL  91.  t  v.t  6,  7. 
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• 

and  Rfdtmui  have  also  these  vesicles  —  which  are  armed  with  two  claws 
—  on  all  their  feet.* 

I  am  next  to  consider  those  climbers  that  ascend  and  descend,  and  pro- 
bably maintain  themselves  in  their  station,  by  the  assistance  of  a  secretion 
which  they  have  the  power  of  producing.  You  will  immediately  perceive 
that  I  am  speaking  of  the  numerous  tribes  o£  spiders  (Araneidee)^  which, 
most  of  them,  are  endowed  with  this  faculty.  Every  body  knows  that 
these  insects  ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  a  thread  that  issues  from 
them  < ;  but  perhaps  every  one  has  not  remarked  —  when  they  wish  to 
avoid  a  hand  held  out  to  catch  them,  or  any  other  obstacle  —  that  they 
can  swav  this  thread  from  the  perpendicular.  When  they  move  up  or 
down,  tneir  legs  are  extended,  sometimes  gathering  in  and  sometimes 
guidins  their  thread  ;  but  when  their  motion  is  suspended,  they  are  bent 
inwards.  These  animals,  although  they  have  no  suckers  or  other  ap- 
paratus— except  the  hairs  of  their  legs  and  the  three  claws  of  their  biarti- 
culate  tarsi,  to  enable  them  to  do  it  —  can  also  walk  agmnst  gravity,  both 
in  a  perpendicular  and  a  prone  position.  Dr.  Hulse,  in  Ray's  Lettert, 
seems  to  have  furnished  a  clue  that  will  very  well  explain  this.  I  give  it 
you  in  his  own  homely  phrase.  *'  They  **  (spiders)  "  will  often  fasten 
their  threads  in  several  places  to  the  things  thev  creep  up ;  the  manner  is 
by  beating  their  bums  or  tails  against  them  as  they  creep  along.**'  Fixing 
thdr  anus  by  means  of  a  web,  the  anterior  part  of  their  bodv,  when  they 
are  resting,  we  can  readily  conceive,  would  be  supported  by  the  claws  and 
hairs  of  their  legs  ;  and  their  motion  may  be  accomplished  by  alternately 
fixing  one  and  then  the  other.  But  you  will  remember  I  give  you  this 
merely  as  conjecture,  having  never  verified  it  by  observation.^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  another  apterous  insect  that  re- 
poses on  perpendicular  or  prone  surfaces,  without  either  suckers  or  any 
viscous  secretion  by  which  it  can  adhere  to  them.  I  mean  the  long-legged 
or  shepherd  spiders  (Phalangium).  The  tarsi  of  these  insects  are  seta- 
ceous, and  nearly  as  fine  as  a  hair,  consisting  sometimes  of  more  than  forty 
joints,  those  towards  the  extremity  being  veiy  minute,  and  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, and  terminating  in  a  single  claw.  These  tarsi,  which  resemble 
antennae  rather  than  feet,  are  capable  of  every  kind  of  inflexion,  sometimes 
even  of  a  spiral  one.  These  circumstances  enable  them  to  apply  their  feet 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which  they  repose,  so  that  every  joint 
may  in  some  measure  become  a  point  of  support.  Their  eight  legs  also, 
which  diverge  from  their  body  like  the  spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
give  them  equal  hold  of  eight  almost  equidistant  spacgs,  which,  doubtless, 
is  a  great  stay  to  them. 

The  next  species  of  locomotion  exhibited  by  perfect  insects  ib  Jlymg.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  under  this  head  I  ought  to  introduce  the  sailing 
of  spiders  in  the  air ;  but  as  there  is  no  other  under  which  it  can  be  more 
properly  arranged,  I  shall  treat  of  it  here.  I  shall  therefore  divide  flying 
insects  into  those  that  fly  without  wings,  and  those  that  fly  with  them. 

1  De  Geer,  96.  t  v.  f.  18, 14.  17. 19.  t  vi.  f.  2.  5. 

*  The  caterpillsrs  of  many  LqridopterouM  insects  possess  the  same  power. 

3  66. 

4  Mr.  Blackwall,  as  before  stated,  conceives  that  the  power  possessed  by  spiders 
which  Qse  no  threads,  such  as  Drasnu  m/danogatter,  Saltiem  teenicui,  &c,  of  walking 
up  polished  surfaces,  is  derived  from  an  adhesive  flaid  emitted  from  the  tabular 
hair-like  appendages  of  their  tarsL    (^Linn.  Tran$.  xvL  480.  769.) 
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I  dare  say  you  are  anxious  to  be  told  how  any  animals  can  fly 
wings,  and  wish  me  to  begin  with  them.  As  an  observer  of  nature;,  yoa 
have  often,  without  doubt,  been  astonished  by  that  sight  occaaioiiallT 
noticed  in  fine  days  in  the  autumn,  of  webs — oonunonly  called  goaaamtf 
webs  —  covering  the  earth  and  floating  in  the  air;  and  have  frequently 
asked  yourself — What  are  these  gossamer  webs  ?  Your  question  haa  from 
old  times  much  excited  the  attention  of  learned  naturalists.  It  was  as 
old  and  strange  notion  that  these  webs  were  composed  of  dew  burned  by 
the  sun. 

<* The  fine  nets  which  oil  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  dew," 

says  Spenser.  Another,  fellow  to  it,  and  equally  absurd,  was  that  adopted 
by  a  learned  man  and  good  natural  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  first  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Robert  Hooke,  the  author  of  Mkrographia.  **  Much 
resembling  a  cobweb,**  says  he,  "  or  a  confiised  lock  of  these  cylinders,  is 
a  certain  white  substance  which,  after  a  fog,  may  be  observed  to  fly  up 
and  down  the  air :  catching  several  of  these,  and  examining  them  with  my 
microscope,  I  found  them  to  be  much  of  the  same  form,  looking  moat  like 
to  a  flake  of  worsted  prepared  to  be  spun ;  though  by  what  means  they 
should  be  generated  or  produced  is  not  easily  imagined  :  they  were  of  the 
same  weight,  or  very  little  heavijer  than  the  air;  and  *tis  not  unHkefy  ind 
thai  those  great  white  doudt^  that  appear  all  the  tummer  time,  may  be  of  the 
same  substance"  ^  So  liable  are  even  the  wisest  men  to  error,  when,  leav- 
ing fact  and  experiment,  they  follow  the  guidance  of  fancy.  Some  French 
naturalists  have  supposed  that  these  Jils  de  la  Vierge,  as  they  are  called, 
are  composed  of  the  cottony  matter  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  Coccus  of 
the  vine  (C.  Vitis)  are  enveloped.'  In  a  country  alMunding  in  vineyards 
this  supposition  would  not  be  absurd ;  but  in  one  like  Britain,  in  which 
the  vine  is  confined  to  the  fruit-garden,  and  the  Coccuv  seldom  seen  out 
of  the  conservatory,  it  will  not  at  all  account  for  the  phenomenon*  What 
will  you  say,  if  I  tell  you  that  these  webs  (at  least  many  of  them)  are  air- 
balloons,  and  that  the  aeronauts  are  not 

**  Lovers  who  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  sommer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall," 

but  spiders,  who,  long  before  Montgolfier,  nay,  ever  since  the  creation,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  through  the  fields  of  ether  in  these  air-light 
chariots !  This  seems  to  have  been  suspected  long  ago  by  Heniy  Moore, 
who  says, 

**  As  light  and  thin  as  cobwebs  that  do  fly 

In  the  blew  air,  canard  by  the  aatonmal  son. 
That  boils  the  dew  that  on  the  earth  doth  lie, 

May  seem  this  whitish  rag  then  is  the  scorn ; 
Unttn  that  wiser  mem  maks't  thejidd'tpider's  loam  : "  * 


1  JkRerogr.  202.  It  has  been  objected  to  an  excellent  primitive  writer  (Ck 
Romammi),  that  he  believed  the  absnrd  fable  of  the  phoBoiz.  Bat  sorely  Uiis  msy 
be  allowed  for  in  him,  who  was  no  naturalist,  when  a  scientific  natural  philosopher 
could  belieye  that  the  clouds  are  made  of  spidenT  web  I 

•  LatreiUe,  ITtit  Aot  siL  888.  »  Quoted  in  the  .ilAousm,  v.  128. 
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where  he  also  alludes  to  the  old  opinion  of  scorched  dew.  But  the  first 
naturalists  who  made  this  discovery  appear  to  have  been  Dr.  Hulse  and 
Dr.  Martin  Lister  —  the  former  first  observing  that  spiders  shoot  their 
webs  into  the  air ;  and  the  latter,  besides  this,  that  they  were  carried  upon 
them  in  that  element.^  This  last  gentleman,  in  fine  serene  weather  in 
September,  had  noticed  these  webs  falling  from  the  heavens,  and  in  them 
discovered  more  than  once  a  spider,  which  he  named  the  bird.  On  an- 
other occasion,  whilst  he  was  watching  the  proceedings  of  a  common 
spider,  the  animal,  suddenly  turning  upon  its  back  and  elevating  its  anus, 
diurted  forth  a  long  thread,  and  vaulting  from  the  place  on  which  he  stood 
was  carried  upwards  to  a  considerable  height.  Numerous  observations 
afterwards  confirmed  this  extraordinary  fact ;  and  he  further  discovered 
that  while  they  fiy  in  this  manner,  they  pull  in  their  long  thread  with  their 
fore  feet,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  ball  —  or,  as  we  may  c^l  it,  air-balloon — 
of  flake.  The  height  to  which  spiders  will  thus  ascend  he  affirms  is  pro- 
digious. One  day  m  the  autumn,  when  the  air  was  full  of  webs,  he  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  steeple  of  York  minster,  from  whence  he  could 
discern  the  floating  webs  still  very  high  above  him.  Some  spiders  that  fell 
and  were  entangled  upon  the  pinnacles  he  took.  They  were  of  a  kind 
that  never  enter  houses,  and  therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  flight  from  the  steeple.^  It  appears  from  his  observations  that  this 
faculty  IS  not  confined  to  one  species  of  spider,  but  is  common  to  several, 
though  only  in  their  young  half-grown  state  ^;  whence  we  may  infer 
that  when  full-grown  their  bodies  are  too  heavy  to  be  thus  conveyed. 
One  spider  he  noticed  that  at  one  time  contented  itself  with  ejaculating  a 
single  thread,  while  at  others  it  darted  out  several,  like  so  many  shinmg 
rays  at  the  tail  of  a  comet.  Of  these,  in  Cambridgeshire  in  October,  he 
once  saw  an  incredible  number  sailing  in  the  air.^  Speaking  of  his  Ar, 
tvhfuscui  Tmnulissimu  oculis,  &c.,  he  says,  *'  Certainly  this  is  an  excellent 
rope-dancer,  and  is  wonderfully  delighted  with  darting  its  threads :  nor  is 
it  only  carried  in  the  air,  like  the  preceding  ones  ;  but  it  effects  itself  its 
ascent  and  sailing :  for,  bv  means  of  its  legs  closely  applied  to  each  other, 
it  as  it  were  balances  itself,  and  promotes  and  directs  its  course  no  other- 
wise than  as  if  nature  had  furnished  it  with  wings  or  oars.'*  ^  A  later  but 
equally  gifled  observer  of  nature,  Mr.  White,  confirms  Dr.  Lister's  ac- 
count. "  Every  day  in  fine  weather  in  autumn,"  says  he,  "  do  I  see  these 
spiders  shooting  out  their  webs,  and  mounting  aloft :  they  will  go  off  from 
tne  finger  if  you  take  them  into  vour  hand.  Last  summer  one  alighted 
on  my  book  as  I  was  reading  in  the  parlour ;  and  running  to  the  top  of 
the  page  and  shooting  out  a  web,  took  its  departure  from  thence.  But 
what  f  most  wondered  at  was,  that  it  went  off  with  considerable  velocity 
in  a  place  where  no  air  was  stirring ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  assist 
it  with  my  breath.  So  that  these  little  crawlers  seem  to  have  while 
mounting  some  locomotive  power  without  the  use  of  wings,  and  move 
faster  than  the  air  in  the  air  itself.*' "    A  writer  in  the  last  number  of 

I  Bay's  JCeKerf,  86.  69. 

*  Ray's  Letien,  87.  87.  Lister,  De  Aran,  80.  Lister  illnstrates  the  fbrce  with 
which  these  cn*atures  shoot  their  thread,  by  a  homely  though  very  forcible  aiaule: 
**  Kesupinata  (says  he)  anum  in  ventum  dedit,  filumoue  ejacmata  est  quo  plane  modo 
robuBtissimus  juvenis  e  distentiasima  vesic&  urinam." 

»  J)e  Araneis,  8.  27.  64,  75.  79.  *  Ibid.  79.  ■  Ibid.  86. 

•  If  at  Mist,  I  327. 
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Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  ^,  under  the  signature  of  Carolan,  hai 
given  some  curious  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  some  geometric 
spiders  shoot  and  direct  their  threads,  and  fly  upon  them;  by  which  it 
appears  that  as  they  dart  them  out  they  guide  tnem  as  if  b^  magic,  emitting 
at  the  same  time  a  stream  of  air,  as  he  supposes,  or  possibly  some  subtile 
electric  fluid.  One,  which  was  running  upon  his  hand,  dropped  by  its 
thread  about  six  inches  from  the  point  of  his  finger,  when  it  immediately 
emitted  a  Pretty  long  line  at  a  right  angle  with  that  by  which  it  was  sus- 
pended. This  thread,  though  at  first  horizontal,  quickly  rose  upwards, 
carrying  the  spider  aloiig  with  it.  When  it  had  ascended  as  far  above  his 
finger  as  it  had  dropped  before  below  it,  it  let  out  the  thread  by  which  it 
had  been  attached  to  it,  and  continued  flying  smoothly  upwards  till  it 
nearly  reached  the  roof  of  the  room,  when  it  veered  on  one  side  and 
alighted  on  the  wall.  In  flying,  its  motion  was  smoother  and  quicker  than 
when  a  spider  runs  along  its  thread.  He  observes,  that  as  the  line  lengthens 
behind  tnem,  the  tendency  of  spiders  to  rise  increases.  I  have  myself 
more  than  once  observed  these  creatures  take  their  flight,  and  find  the 
following  memorandum  with  respect  to  their  mode  of  proceeding  :  — "  The 
snider  first  extends  its  thighs,  shanks,  and  feet  into  a  right  line,  and  then 
elevating  its  abdomen  till  it  becomes  vertical,  shoots  its  thread  into  the 
ur,  and  flies  off  from  its  station.'*  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  an  ob- 
server can  be  gratified  with  this  interesting  sight,  since  these  animals  are 
soon  alarmed.  I  have  freuuently  noticed  them  —  for  at  the  times  when 
these  webs  are  floating  in  tne  air  they  are  very  numerous — on  the  vertical 
angle  of  a  post  or  pale,  or  one  of  the  uprights  of  a  gate,  with  the  end  of  their 
abdomen  pointing  upwards,  as  if  to  shoot  their  thread  previously  to  flying 
off ;  when,  upon  my  approaching  to  take  a  nearer  view,  they  have  lowered 
it  again,  and  persisted  m  disappointing  my  wish  to  see  them  mount  aloft. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  spider  vanishes  from  the  sight  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  darts  into  the  air,  is  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution.  Can  the 
length  of  web  that  they  dart  forth  counterpoise  the  weight  of  their  bodies; 
or  have  they  any  organ  analogous  to  the  natatory  vesicles  of  fishes ',  which 
contributes  at  tnefr  will  to  render  them  buoyant  in  the  air  ?  Or  do  ther 
rapidly  ascend  their  threads  in  their  usual  way,  and  gather  them  up,  till 
having  collected  them  into  a  mass  of  sufficient  magnitude,  they  give  them 
selves  to  the  air,  and  are  carried  here  and  there  in  these  chariots  ?  I  must 
here  give  you  Mr.  White's  very  curious  account  of  a  shower  of  these  webs 
that  he  witnessed.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1741,  intent  upon  field 
diversions,  he  rose  before  daybreak  ;  but  on  going  out  he  found  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb,  drenched  with 
dew,  as  if  two  or  three  setting-nets  had  been  drawn  one  over  the  other. 
When  his  dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hood- 
winked that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  and  scrape  themselves.  This 
appearance  was  followed  by  a  most  lovely  day.  About  nine  a.  m.  a  shower 
of  these  webs  (formed  not  of  single  floating  threads,  but  of  perfect  flakes, 
some  near  an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long)  was  observc^d  falling  from 
very  elevated  regions,  which  continued  without  interruption  during  the 
whole  of  the  day ;  and  they  fell  with  a  velocity  which  showed  that  they 
were  considerably  heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  When  the  most  elevated 
station  in  the  country  where  this  was  observed  was  ascended,  the  webi 
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were  Btill  to  be  seen  descending  from  above,  and  twinkling  like  stars  in  the 
sun,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious.  The  flakes  of  the 
web  on  this  occasion  hung  so  thick  upon  the  hedges  and  trees,  that  baskets 
full  might  have  been  collected.  No  one  doubts,  he  observes,  but  that 
these  webs  are  the  production  of  small  spiders,  which  swarm  in  the  fields 
in  fine  weather  in  autumn,  and  have  a  power  of  shooting  out  webs  from 
their  tails,  so  as  to  render  themselves  buoyant  and  lighter  than  the  air.^ 
In  Germany  these  flights  of  gossamer  appear  so  constantly  in  autumn, 
that  they  are  there  metaphorically  called  ^*  Der  fliegender  Sommer  "  (the 
flying  or  departing  summer)  ;  and  authors  speak  of  the  web  as  often  hang- 
ing in  flakes  like  wool  on  every  hedge  and  bush  throughout  extensive 
districts. 

Here  we  may  inquire — Why  is  the  ground  in  these  serene  days  covered 
80  thickly  by  these  webs,  and  what  becomes  of  them  ?  What  occasions 
the  spiders  to  mount  into  the  air,  and  do  the  same  species  form  both  the 
terrestrial  and  aerial  gossamer  ?  And  what  causes  the  webs  at  last  to  fall 
to  the  earth  ?  I  fear  I  cannot  to  all  these  queries  return  a  fully  satisfactory 
answer ;  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  At  first  one  would  conclude,  from 
analogy,  that  the  object  of  the  gossamer  which  early  in  the  morning  is 
spread  over  stubbles  and  fallows — and  sometimes  so  thickly  as  to  make 
them  appear  as  if  covered  with  a  carpet,  or  rather  overflown  by  a  sea  of 
gauze,  presenting,  when  studded  with  dew-drops,  as  I  have  often  witnessed, 
a  most  enchanting  spectacle — is  to  entrap  the  flies  and  other  insects  as 
they  rise  into  the  air  from  their  nocturnal  station  of  repose  to  take  their 
diurnal  flights.  But  Dr.  Strack's  observations  render  this  very  doubtful ; 
for  he  kept  many  of  the  spiders  that  produce  these  webs  in  a  large  glass 
upon  turf,  where  they  spun  as  when  at  liberty,  and  he  could  never  observe 
them  attempt  to  catch  or  eat — even  when  entangled  in  their  webs — the 
flies  and  gnats  with  which  he  supplied  them ;  though  they  greedily  sucked 
water  when  sprinkled  upon  the  turf,  and  remained  lively  lor  two  months 
without  other  food.'  As  the  single  threads  shot  by  other  spiders  are 
usually  their  bridges,  this  perhaps  may  be  the  object  of  the  webs  in  ques- 
tion; and  thus  the  anijnals  may  be  conveyed  from  furrow  to  furrow  or 
straw  to  straw  less  circuitously,  and  with  less  labour,  than  if  they  had 
travelled  over  the  ground.  As  these  creatures  seem  so  thirsty,  may  we  not 
conjecture  that  the  drops  of  dew,  with  which  they  are  always  as  it  were 
strung,  are  a  secondary  object  with  them  ?  So  prodigious  are  their  num- 
bers, that  sometimes  every  stalk  of  straw  in  the  stubbles,  and  every  clod  and 
stone  in  the  fallows,  swarms  with  them.  Dr.  Strack  assures  us  that  twenty 
or  thirty  often  sit  upon  a  single  straw,  and  that  he  collected  about  2000  in 
half  an  hour,  and  could  have  easily  doubled  the  number  had  he  wished  it: 
he  remarks,  that  the  cause  of  their  escaping  the  notice  of  other  observers 
ia  their  falling  to  the  ground  upon  the  least  alarm. 

As  to  what  becomes  of  this  mimense  carpeting  of  web  there  are  different 
opinions.  Mr.  White  conjectures  that  these  threads,  when  first  shot,  might 
be  entangled  in  the  rising  dew,  and  so  drawn  up,  spiders  and  all,  by  a  brisk 
evaporation,  into  the  region  where  the  clouds  are  formed.'  But  this  seems 
almost  as  inadmissible  as  that  of  Hooke,  before  related.    Au  ingenious  and 

1  Nat.  Higt,  i.  825. 
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observant  friend,  thinking  the  numbers  of  the  flying  spiders  not  suffident 
to  produce  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  is  of  opinion  that  an 
equinoctial  gale,  sweeping  along  the  fallows  and  stubbles  coated  with  the 
gossamer,  must  bring  many  single  threads  into  contact,  which,  adhering  to- 
gether, may  gradually  collect  into  flakes ;  and  that  bein^  at  length  detached 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  they  are  carried  along  with  it :  and  as  it  is 
known  that  such  winds  oflen  convey  even  sand  and  earth  to  great  heights, 
he  deems  it  highly  probable  that  so  light  a  substance  maybe  transported  to 
so  great  an  elevation  as  not  to  fall  to  the  earth  for  some  days  after,  when 
the  weather  has  become  serene,  or  to  descend  upon  ships  at  sea,  as  has 
sometimes  happened.  This,  which  is  in  pert  adopted  from  the  German 
authors,  is  certainly  a  much  more  reasonable  supposition  than  the  other; 
but  some  facts  seem  to  militate  against  it :  for,  in  the  first  place,  though 
gossamer  often  occurs  upon  the  ground  when  there  is  none  in  the  air,  yet 
the  reverse  of  this  has  never  been  observed ;  for  gossamer  in  the  air,  as  in 
the  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  White,  is  alwa}*8  preceded  by  gossamer  on 
the  ground.  Now,  since  the  weather  is  constantly  calm  and  serene  when 
these  showers  appear,  it  cannot  be  the  wind  that  carries  the  web  from  the 
ground  into  the  air.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  these  showers  take  place  after 
several  calm  days^;  but,  if  the  web  was  raised  by  the  wind  into  the  air,  it 
would  begin  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  wind  ceased.  Whence  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Lister  is  the  real  source  of  the  whole 
phenomenon.  Though  ordinary  observers  have  overlooked  them,  he  no- 
ticed these  spiders  in  the  air  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  he  deemed 
them  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  I  shall  not,  however,  decide  posi- 
tively ;  but,  having  stated  the  different  opinions,  leave  you  to  your  own 
judgment. 

The  next  query  is.  What  occasions  the  spiders  to  mount  their  chariots 
and  seek  the  clouds  ?  Is  it  in  pursuit  of  their  food  ?  Insects,  in  the  fine 
warm  days  in  which  this  phenomenon  occurs,  probably  take  higher  flights 
than  usual,  and  seek  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere;  and  that  the 
spiders  catch  them  there,  appears  ^  the  exuvise  of  gnats  and  flies,  which 
are  often  found  in  the  falling  webs.'  Yet  one  would  suppose  that  insects 
would  fly  high  at  all  times  in  the  summer  in  serene  warm  weather.  Perhaps 
the  flight  of  some  particular  species  constituting  a  favourite  food  of  our  little 
charioteers  —  the  gnats,  for  instance,  which  we  have  seen  sometimes  rise  in 
clouds  into  the  air — may  at  these  times  take  place ;  or  the  species  of  spiders 
that  are  most  given  to  these  excursions  may  not  abound  in  their  young  state 
— when  only  they  can  fly — at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Whether  the  same  species  that  cover  the  earth  with  their  webs  produce 
those  that  fill  the  air,  is  to  be  our  next  incjuiry.  Did  the  appearance  of  the 
one  always  succeed  that  of  the  other,  this  might  be  reasonably  concluded ; 
but  the  former,  as  I  lately  observed  to  you,  often  occurs  without  being 
followed  by  the  latter.  Yet,  since  it  should  seem  that  the  aerial  gossamer, 
though  it  does  not  always  follow  it,  is  always  preceded  by  the  terrestrial, 
this  warrants  a  conjecture  that  they  may  be  8}iionymous.  Two  German 
authors,  Bechstein'  and  Strack^  have  described  the  spider  that  produces 
gossamer  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Aranea  ohtextrix.    But  it  is  not 

1  Ray's  Letteny  36.  *  Ibid.  42.    Lister,  De  Arwmg,  & 
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clear,  unless  they  have  described  it  at  different  ages,  when  spiders  often 
greatly  change  their  appearance,  that  they  mean  the  same  species.  The 
ibrmer  describes  his  as  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  with  its  eight  eyes 
disposed  in  a  circle,  having  a  black  brown  body  and  light  yellow  legs :  while 
Dr.  Strack  represents  his  A»  obtextrix  as  more  than  two  lines  in  length ; 
eyes  four  in  a  square,  and  two  on  each  side  touching  each  other ;  thorax 
deep  brown  with  paler  streaks ;  abdomen  below  dull  white,  above  dark 
copper  brown,  with  a  dentated  white  spot  running  longitudinally  down  the 
middle.  The  first  of  these,  if  distinct,  as  I  suspect  they  are,  agrees  very 
well  with  the  young  of  one  which  Lister  observed  as  remarkable  for  taking 
aerial  flights  \  and  which  I  have  most  usually  seen  so  engaged.  The  other 
may  possibly  be  that  before  noticed,  which  he  found  in  such  infinite  num- 
bers in  Cambridgeshire. '  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  prove  that 
the  same  species  first  produce  the  gossamer  that  covers  the  ground,  and 
then,  shooting  other  threads,  mount  upon  them  into  the  air. 

My  last  query  was,  What  causes  these  webs  ultimately  to  fall  to  the 
earth  ?  Mr.  White's  observation  will,  I  think,  furnish  the  best  answer. 
'**  If  the  spiders  have  the  power  of  coiling  up  their  webs  in  the  air,  as 
Dr.  Lister  affirms,  then  when  they  become  heavier  than  the  air  they  will 
fall."  *  The  more  expanded  the  web  the  lighter  and  more  buoyant,  and 
the  more  condensed  the  heavier  it  must  be. 

I  trust  you  will  allow,  from  this  mass  of  evidence,  that  the  English 
Aradinologutt — may  I  coin  this  term  ? — were  correct  in  their  account  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  ;  and  think,  with  me,  that  Swammerdam  (who, 
however,  admits  that  spiders  sail  on  their  webs),  and  after  him  De  Geer, 
were  rather  hasty  when  they  stigmatised  the  discovery  that  these  animals 
shoot  their  webs  into  the  air,  and  so  take  flight,  as  a  strange  and  unfounded 
opinion.  ^  The  fact,  though  so  well  authenticated,  is  indeed  strange  and 
wonderful,  and  9ffords  another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  powers,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted 
the  insect  world.  Were,  indeed,  man  and  the  larger  animals,  with  their 
present  propensities,  similarly  endowed,  the  whole  creation  would  soon  go 
to  ruin.  But  these  almost  miraculous  powers  in  the  hands  of  these  little 
beings  only  tend  to  keep  it  in  order  and  beauty.  Adorable  is  that  Wis- 
dom, Power,  and  Goodness,  that  has  distinguished  these  next  to  nothings 
by  such  peculiar  endowments  for  our  preservation  as  if  given  to  the  strong 
and  mighty  would  work  our  destruction. 

After  the  foregoing  marvellous  detail  of  the  aerial  excursions  of  our  in- 
sect air-balloonists,  I  fear  you  will  think  the  motions  of  those  which  fly  by 
means  of  wingt  less  interesting.  You  will  find,  however,  that  they  are  not 
altogether  barren  of  amusement.  Though  the  wings  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  flight  of  insects,  yet  there  are  others  subsidiary  to  them, 
which  J  shall  here  enumerate,  considering  them  more  at  large  under  the 
orders  to  which  they  severally  belong.  These  are  wing-cases  (efytra, 
tegmhia,  and  hetnelytra);  winglets  (alulce)\  poisers  (halteres);  tailets 
(caudules) ;  booklets  (hamuli)  ;  base-covers  ( teguUe) ;  &c.  Besides,  iheir 
imlt,  legs,  and  even  antenna,  assist  them  in  some  instances  in  this  motion. 

As  wingt  are  common  to  almost  the  whole  class,  I  shall  consider  their 
structure  here.    Every  wing  consists  of  two  membranes,  more  or  less 

1  De  Araneit,  66.  »  Ibid.  79.  »  NaL  EitL  i.  826. 
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transparent,  applied  to  each  other :  the  upper  membrane  being  Tery  stronglj 
attached  to  the  nervures  (neurai),  and  the  lower  adhering  more  loosely,  so 
as  to  be  separable  from  them.  The  nervures^  are  a  kind  of  hollow  tube, 
-—  above  elastic,  horny,  and  convex  ;  and  flat  and  nearly  membranaceous 
below, — which  take  their  origin  in  the  trunk,  and  keep  diminishing  gradu- 
ally, the  marginal  ones  excepted,  to  their  termination.  The  vessels  coDtained 
in  the  nervures  consist  of  a  spiral  thread,  whence  they  appear  to  be  air- 
vessels  communicating  with  the  traches  in  the  trunk*  The  expansion  of 
the  wing  at  the  will  of  the  insect  is  a  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
supposing  that  a  subtile  fluid  is  introduced  into  these  vessels^,  which  seem 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  in  the  wings  of  birds,  and  that  thus  an  impulse 
is  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  organ  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  proper 
tension.  We  see  by  this,  that  a  wing  is  supported  in  its  flight  like  a  sail 
by  its  cordage.'  It  is  remarkable  that  those  insects  which  keep  the  longest 
on  the  wing,  the  dragon-flies  (LibeUulind)  for  instance,  have  their  wings 
most  covered  with  nervures.  The  wings  of  insects  in  flying,  like  those  of 
other  flying  animals,  you  are  to  observe,  move  vertically,  or  up  and  down. 

In  considering  the  flight  of  insects,  1  shall  treat  of  that  of  each  order 
separately,  beginning  with  the  Coleopiera  or  beetles.  Their  subsidiary  in- 
struments of  flight  are  their  wing-cases  {elytra)^  and  in  one  instance  winglets 
(alulis).  The  former,  which  in  some  are  of  a  hard  horny  substance,  and  in 
others  are  softer  and  more  like  leather,  though  they  are  kept  immoveable  in 
flight,  are  probably,  by  their  resistance  to  the  air,  not  without  their  use  on 
this  occasion.  The  winglets  are  small  concavo-convex  scales,  of  a  stiff 
membranaceous  substance,  generally  fringed  at  their  extremity.  I  know  at 
present  of  only  one  coleopterous  insect  that  has  them  {Dytiscut  nutrgtnalis). 
They  are  placed  under  the  elytra  at  their  base.  Their  use  is  unknown ; 
but  it  may  probably  be  connected  with  their  flight.  The  wings  of  beetles 
are  usually  very  ample,  often  of  a  substance  between  parchment  and 
membrane.  The  nervures  that  traverse  and  extend  them,  though  not 
numerous,  are  stronger  and  larger  than  those  in  the  wings  of  insects  of  the 
other  orders,  and  are  so  dispersed  as  to  give  perfect  tension  to  the  organ. 
When  at  rest — except  in  Molorchus,  Atraclocenu,  Necydaiis^  and  some 
other  genera — they  are  folded  transversely  under  the  elytra,  generally  near 
the  middle,  with  a  lateral  longitudinal  fold,  but  occasionally  near  the  ex- 
tremity. When  they  prepare  for  flight,  their  antennse  being  set  out,  the 
elytra  are  opened  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  body  and  admit  the  free 
play  of  the  wings  ;  and  they  then  fly  off,  striking  the  air  by  the  vertical 
motion  of  these  organs,  the  elytra  all  the  while  remaining  immoveable. 
The  Cetoni€B,  however,  as  noticed  by  M.  Audouin,  differ  from  most  if  not 
all  other  coleopterous  insects  in  keeping  their  elytra  closed  during  their 
flight.^  During  their  flight  the  bodies  of  insects  of  this  order,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed  them,  are  always  in  a  position  nearly  vertical,  which  gives 
to  the  larger  sorts,  the  stag-beetle  for  mstance,  a  very  singular  appearance. 
Olivier,  probably  having  some  of  the  larger  and  heavier  beetles  In  his  eye, 
• 

1  French  nataralists  use  ibis  term  (nervure)  for  the  reins  of  wings,  leaves,  &c.,  re- 
stricting nerve  (nerf)  to  the  ramifications  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  \V« 
have  adopted  the  term,  which  we  express  in  Latin  by  neura,  from  the  Greek  Mufib 

<  Recent  observations  by  several  distinguished  microscopical  naturalists  folly  con* 
firm  this  opinion. 
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affirms  that  the  wings  of  insects  of  this  order  are  not  usually  proportioned 
to  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  that  the  muscular  apparatus  that  moves 
them  is  deficient  in  force.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  observes,  they 
take  flight  with  difficulty,  and  fly  very  badly.  The  strokes  of  their  wings 
being  frequent,  and  their  fli«;ht  short,  uncertain,  heavy,  and  laborious,  they 
can  use  their  wings  only  in  very  calm  weather,  the  least  wind  beating  them 
down.  Yet  he  allows  that  others,  whose  bodies  are  lighter,  rise  into  the 
air  and  fly  with  a  little  more  ease,  especially  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
dry;  their  flights,  however,  being  short,  though  frequent.  He  asserts  also, 
that  no  coleopterous  insect  can  fly  against  the  wind.^  These  observations 
may  hold,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  many  s()ecies ;  but  they  will  by  no 
means  apply  generally.  The  cockchafer  (Meio/ont/ta  vulgaris)^  if  thrown 
into  the  air  in  the  evening,  its  time  of  flight,  will  take  wing  before  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  common  dung-chafer  (Geotrupes  stercorariiu)  — wheeling 
from  side  to  side  like  the  humble-bee — flies  with  great  rapidity  and  force, 
and,  with  all  its  dung-devouring  confederates,  directs  its  flight  with  the 
'  utmost  certainty,  and  probably  often  against  the  wind,  to  its  food.  The 
root  devourersor  tree-cnafers  (MMontha,  HopHa^&c.}  support  themselves, 
like  swarming  bees,  in  the  air  and  over  the  trees,  flying  round  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Brachyptera  and  Donaaa,  in  warm  weather,  fly  off  from  their 
station  with  the  utmost  ease  ; — their  wings  are  unfolded,  and  they  are  in 
the  air  in  an  instant,  especially  the  latter,  as  I  have  often  found  when  I 
have  attempted  to  take  them.  None  are  more  remarkable  for  this  than 
the  Cicindela,  which,  however,  taking  very  short  flights,  are  as  easily 
marked  down  as  a  partridge,  and  afford  as  much  amusement  to  the  ento- 
mologist as  the  latter  to  the  sportsman.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  many 
insects  in  this  order  have  no  wings,  and  the  female  glow-worms  neither 
wings  nor  elytra. 

Many  persons  are  not  aware  that  the  insects  of  the  next  order,  the 
Dermaptera,  can  fly;  but  earwigs  (ForfictUa),  their  size  considered,  are 
furnished  with  very  ample  and  curious  wings,  the  principal  nervures  of 
which  are  so  many  radii,  diverging  from  a  common  point  near  the  an- 
terior margin.  Between  these  are  others,  which,  proceeding  from  the  oppo- 
site margin,  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  These  organs,  when  at 
rest,  are  more  than  once  folded  both  transversely  and  longitudinally. 

Wings  equally  ample,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  with  five  or 
six  nervures  diverging  from  their  base,  distinguish  the  Strepsipterout  tribe. 
When  unemployed,  these  are  folded  longitudinally.' 

Probably  in  the  next  order  (Orthoptera)  the  tegmma^  or  wing-covers  — 
since  they  are  usually  of  a  much  thinner  substance  than  elytra — assist 
them  in  flying.  They  are,  however,  quite  covered  by  irregular  reticulations, 
produced  by  various  nervures  sent  forth  by  the  longitudinal  ones,  and 
running  in  all  directions.  When  at  rest,  the  inner  part  of  one  laps  over 
that  of  the  other ;  but  in  different  genera  there  is  a  singular  variation  in 
this  circumstance.  Thus  in  Blotto^  Phasma,  and  male  Acnda,  and  generally 
speaking,  but  not  invariably,  in  Loctuta  and  Trujea/it,  the  left  elytrum  laps 
over  the  right ;  but  in  Mantis,  Mantitpa^  some  female  Acridte,  Gryilus,  and 

1  EntonuU.  i.  1. 

s  It  hafl  been  ascertained  that  the  sparious  dytra  of  these  insects  are  serviceable 
in  their  flight  As  M.  Latreille  now  allows  this,  he  ought  to  have  restored  its  ori« 
gtnal  name,  which  he  had  altered,  to  this  order. 
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Gryllotalpa^  the  right  is  laid  over  the  left.  The  wings  in  this  order,  tfaoiigh 
always  ample  and  larger  than  the  tegmina,  do  not  invariably  Ibrro  a 
quadrant  ot  a  circle,  faliing  often  short  of  it.  They  are  extended  by  meant 
of  nervures,  which,  like  so  many  rays,  diverge  from  the  base  of  the  wing; 
and  are  intersected  alternately  by  transverse  ones,  which  thus  form  qua- 
drangular areas,  arranged  like  bricks  in  a  wait.  When  at  rest,  they  are 
longitudinally  folded.  The  flight  of  these  insects,  as  far  as  it  has  been  oh* 
served,  much  resembles,  it  is  said,  that  of  certain  birds.  Ray  tells  us  that 
both  sexes  of  the  house-cricket  (Grt/lltu  dometlicut)  fly  with  an  undulating 
motion,  like  a  woodpecker,  alternately  ascending  with  expanded  wioga,  and 
descending  with  folded  ones.^  The  field  and  mole-crickets  (GryiluM  on»- 
pestris  and  Gryllota/pa  vulgarit\  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  White  % — and, 
since  the  structure  of  their  wings  is  similar,  probably  the  other  Orlhopiera^ 
— fly  in  the  same  way. 

Hempierout  insects,  with  respect  to  their  kemefytra,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  in  which  they  are  all  of  the  same  substance  — vary* 
ing  from  membrane  to  a  leathery  or  horny  crust — and  those  in  which  the 
base  and  the  apex  are  of  different  substances  ;  the  first  being  generally 
corneous,  and  the  latter  membranaceous.  The  former  or  homopterous 
division  includes  the  Cicadaria  Latr.,  AjM,  Chermesj  lltrips,  and  Coccus  /— 
and  the  latter  the  heteropterous  division,  comprehending,  besides  the 
Geocorisa  Latr.,  Notonecta,  Sigara,  Nepoy  Ranatra^  and  Haueoru  of 
Fabricius.  The  posterior  tibiae  of  some  of  this  last  division  (Lyg^nu 
phyUopus^  Jbliaeeui,  &c.  F.)  are  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  foliaceous 
process* — which  may  act  the  part  of  outriggers,  and  assist  them  in  their 
flight^  I  can  give  you  no  particular  information  with  respect  to  the 
aerial  movements  of  the  insects  of  this  order :  the  British  species  that 
belong  to  it  are  generally  so  minute  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  them  with 
the  naked  eye  ;  and  unless  some  kind  optician,  which  is  much  to  be 
wished,  would  invent  a  telescope  by  which  the  proceedings  of  insects 
could  be  examined  at  a  distance,  there  is  no  other  way  of  studying  them. 

The  four  wings  of  the  next  order,  the  JVichoptera  or  case-womi  flies, 
both  in  their  shape  and  nervures  resemble  those  of  many  moths ;  only 
instead  of  scales  they  are  usually  covered  with  hairs,  and  the  under  win^ 
which  are  larger  than  the  upper,  fold  longitudinally.  Some  of  these  flies, 
I  have  observed,  move  in  a  direct  line,  with  their  legs  set  out,  which  makes 
them  look  as  if  they  were  walking  in  the  air.  In  flying  they  often  apply 
their  antennae  to  each  other,  stretching  them  out  straight,  and  thus  pro- 
bably are  assisted  in  their  motion. 

The  Lcpidoptera  vary  so  infinitely  in  the  shape,  comparative  magnitude, 
and  appendages  of  their  wings,  that  I  should  detain  you  too  long  did  I 
enlarge  upon  so  multifiuious  a  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe, 
that  one  species  is  described,  both  by  Lyonet  and  De  Geer^  {Lobopkora 
hexaptcra),  as  having  six  wings;  for,  besides  the  four  ordinary  ones,  it  ha« 
a  winglet  (altUa)  attached  to  the  base  of  the  lower  one,  and  placed,  when 
the  wings  are  folded,  between  it  and  the  upper.  These  oi^ns  in  this 
order,  you  know,  are  covered  with  scales  oi  various  shapes.    Their  ner« 

1  Hi9t,  In:  63.  *  Nat  HiaL  ii.  82. 

'  I  have  separated  this  tribe  from  the  rest  nnder  the   name   of  Petcdaput 
^.  Ms. 
«  Lesser,  I  L  109,  note*.    De  Geer,  iL  460.  t  is.  f.  9. 
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▼ures  are  diverging  rays,  which  issue  either  from  a  basal  area  or  from  the 
base  itself,  and  terminate  in  the  exterior  margin.  The  wings  of  many 
male  butterflies,  hawk-moths,  and  moths,  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
apparatus,  noticed  by  De  Geer,  and  since  by  many  other  naturalists  ^,  for 
keeping  them  steady  and  underanged  in  their  flight.  The  upper  Vings,  on 
their  under  side  near  their  base,  have  a  minute  process,  bent  into  a  hook 
(hamtu),  and  covered  with  hairs  and  scales.  In  this  hook  one  or  more 
bristles  (tendo),  attached  to  the  base  of  the  under  wing,  have  their  play. 
When  the  fly  unfolds  its  wings,  the  hook  does  not  quit  its  hold  of  the 
bristle,  which  moves  to  and  fro  in  it  as  they  expand  or  close.  The  females, 
which  seldom  fly  far,  often  have  the  bristles,  but  never  the  hook.  The 
hairy  tails  of  some  insects  (Sesid)  belonging  to  the  hawk-moth  tribe  are 
expanded  when  they  fly,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rudder,  which  enables 
them  to  steer  their  course  with  more  certainty. 

The  insects  of  this  and  every  other  order,  except  the  Co/eoptera,  fly 
with  their  bodies  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so.  As  their  wings 
are  usually  so  ample,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Lepidoptera  are  ex- 
cellent fliers.  Indeed  they  seem  to  flit  untired  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
from  field  to  field  ;  impelled  at  one  while  by  hunger,  and  at  another  by 
love  or  maternal  solicitude.  The  distance  to  which  some  males  will  fly  is 
astonishing.  That  of  one  of  the  silk-worm  moths  (Altacut  Paphia)  is 
stated  to  travel  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  this  way.^  Our 
most  beautiful  butterfly,  the  purple  emperor  (Apaiura  Irii),  when  he  makes 
his  first  appearance,  fixes  his  throne  on  the  summit  of  some  lofty  oak,  from 
whence  in  sunny  days,  unattended  by  his  empress,  who  does  not  fly,  he  takes 
his  excursions.  Launching  into  the  air  from  one  of  the  highest  twigs,  he 
mounts  often  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  become  invisible.  When  the  sun 
is  at  the  meridian  his  loftiest  flights  take  place ;  and  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  he  resumes  his  station  of  repose.'  The  large  bodies  of  hawk- 
moths  {Sphmx  F.)  are  carried  by  wings  remarkably  strong  both  as  to 
nervures  and  texture,  and  their  flight  is  proportionably  rapid  and  direct. 
That  of  butterflies  is  by  dipping  and  rising  alternately,  so  as  to  form  a 
zigzag  line  with  vertical  angles,  which  the  animal  oft:en  describes  with  a 
skipping  motion,  so  that  each  zigzag  consists  of  smaller  ones.  This  doubt- 
less renders  it  more  diflicult  for  the  birds  to  take  them  as  they  fly ;  and 
thus  the  male,  when  paired,  often  flits  away  with  the  female. 

Amongst  the  nevropterous  tribes  the  most  conspicuous  insects  are  the 
dragon-flies  (Libellulina),  which  —  their  metamorphosis,  habits,  mode  of 
life,  and  characters  considered — form  a  distinct  natural  order  of  them- 
selves. Their  four  wings,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  are  a  complete 
and  beautiful  piece  of  net- work,  resembling  the  finest  lace,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  usually  filled  by  a  pure,  transparent,  glassy  membrane.     In  two 

1  De  Geer,  L  173.  t.  x.  f.  4.    Linn.  Trans.  L  135. 

■  Linn.  T^ana.  vii.  40. 

*  Hawortb,  Lepidapt.  BriL  i.  19.  Mr.  Hewitson,  in  an  interesting  notice  of  this 
species,  informs  ns  that  at  Kissenffen  in  Bavaria,  where  he  had  an  opportnnity  of  ob- 
serving its  habits  in  Jane  and  July,  i839,  after  long  and  rapid  nights  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  neighbouring  forest,  they  would  enter  its  most  shady  recesses  to  cool 
themselves,  snd  lap  the  moisture  horn  any  puddles  of  water  (preferring  the  most 
filthy)  with  their  long  trunks ;  and  were  so  eager  in  this  occupation  that  he  has  had 
seven  under  a  small  flat  net  at  once,  and  could  even  take  them  readily  with  his  finger 
and  thumb.    {Entomoloffist,  June,  1842,  p.  324.) 
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of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe  the  wings,  when  the  animal  ia  at  rest, 
are  alwuys  expanded,  so  that  they  can  take  flight  in  an  instant,  no  previoiis 
unfolding  of  tnese  organs  being  necessary.  In  Agrion,  the  other  gentts  ol 
the  tribe,  the  wings  when  they  repose  are  not  expanded.  I  have  observed 
of  these  Ihsects,  and  also  of  several  others  in  different  orders,  that  without 
turning  they  can  fly  in  all  directions — backwards,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  well  as  forwards.  This  ability  to  fly  all  ways,  without  having  to 
turn,  roust  be  very  useful  to  tliem  when  pursued  by  a  bird.  Leeuwenboek 
once  saw  a  swallow  chasing  an  insect  of  this  tribe,  which  he  calls  a  Mor^ 
dei/a,  in  a  menagerie  about  a  hundred  feet  long.  The  little  creature  flew 
with  such  astonishing  velocity — to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions— that  this  bird  of  rapid  wing  and  ready  evolution  was  unable  to 
overtake  and  entrap  it ;  the  insect  eluding  every  attempt,  and  being 
generally  six  feet  before  it.^  Indeed,  such  is  the  power  of  the  long  wings 
by  which  the  dragon-flies  are  distinguished,  particularly  in  .B^na  and 
Libellula,  and  such  the  force  of  the  muscles  that  move  them,  that  they 
seem  never  to  be  wearied  with  flying.  I  have  observed  one  of  the  former 
genus  (Anax  imperator  Leach)  sailing  for  hours  over  a  piece  of  water  — 
sometimes  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  wheeling  from  side  to  side  ;  and  all 
the  while  chasing,  capturing,  and  devouring  the  various  insects  that  came 
athwart  its  course,  or  driving  away  its  competitors —  without  ever  seem* 
ing  tired,  or  inclined  to  alight.  Another  species  (JEshna  tforiegata),  very 
common  in  lanes  and  along  hedges,  which  flies,  like  the  Orthopiera,  in  a 
waving  line,  is  equally  alert  and  active  after  its  prey.  This,  however,  often 
alights  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumes  its  gay  excursive  flights.  A  lAbd' 
luloy  resembling  this  last  insect,  flew  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  Mr. 
Davis  was  sailing,  Dec.  11.  1837,  when  at  sea,  and  the  nearest  land  was 
the  coast  of  Africa,  500  miles  distant — a  striking  proof  of  its  powers  of 
wing.^  The  species  of  the  cenus  Agrion  cut  the  air  with  less  velocity ; 
but  so  rapid  is  the  motion  of  their  wings  that  they  become  quite  invisible. 
Hawking  always  about  for  prey,  the  Agrions,  from  the  variety  of  the 
colours  of  diflerent  individuals,  form  no  uninteresting  object  during  a 
summer  stroll.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  flight  of  the  other  neu- 
ropterous  tribes  I  have  nothing  to  remark ;  for  that  of  the  Ephemera, 
which  has  been  most  noticed,  I  shall  consider  under  another  head. 

Tlie  next  order  of  insects,  the  Hymenoptera,  attract  also  general  atten- 
tion as  fliers,  and  from  our  earliest  years.  The  ferocious  hornet,  with  its 
trumpet  of  terror  ;  the  intrusive  and  indomitable  wasp ;  the  booming  and 
pacific  humble-bee,  the  frequent  prey  of  merciless  schoolboys ;  and  that 
universal  favourite,  the  industrious  inhabitant  of  the  hive, — all  belonging 
to  it,— are  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  in  summer  there  is  scarcely  a  flower 
or  leaf  in  field  or  garden,  which  is  not  visited  by  some  of  its  numerous 
tribes.  The  four  wings  of  these  insects,  the  upper  pair  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  under,  vary  much  in  their  nervures.  rrom  the  saw-flies 
{Serrifera),  whose  wings  are  nearly  as  much  reticulated  as  those  of  some 
NeuropterOf  to  the  minute  Chalds  and  FtUut,  in  which  these  organs  are 
without  nervures,  there  is  every  intermediate  variety  of  reticulation  that 
can  be  imagined.'  It  has  been  observed  that  the  nervures  of  the  wings  are 
usually  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  insect.    Thus  the  saw-flies  have 

1  Leeow.  EpiaL  6.  Mart  1717.  >  Jorine,  Bym£mopU  t.  3— & 

*  Eniom,  Mag,  v.  251. 
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generally  bodies  thicker  than  those  of  most  other  Hyntenopteray  while  those 
diat  have  fewer  nervures  are  more  slender.  This,  however,  does  not 
hold  good  in  all  cases  —  so  that  the  dimensions  and  cut  of  the  wings,  the 
strength  of  their  nervures,  and  the  force  of  their  muscles,  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  wings  of  many  of  these  insects,  when 
expanded,  are  kept  in  the  same  plane  by  means  of  small  hooks  (hamuH) 
in  the  anterior  margin  of  the  under  wing,  which  lay  hold  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  upper.^  Another  peculiarity  also  distinguishes  them.  Base 
covers  (teguUe),  or  small  concavo-convex  shields,  protect  the  base  of  the 
wings  from  injury  '  or  displacement. 

The  most  powerful  fliers  in  this  order  are  the  humble-bees,  which,  like 
the  dunu-chafers  (Geotropes),  traverse  the  air  in  segments  of  a  circle,  the 
arc  of  which  is  alternately  to  right  and  left.  The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is 
80  great  that,  could  it  be  calculated,  it  would  be  found,  the  size  of  the  crea- 
ture considered,  far  to  exceed  that  of  any  bird,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
'observations  of  a  traveller  in  a  railway  carriage  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  which  was  accompanied,  though  the  wind  was  against 
them,  for  a  considerable  distance  by  a  humble-bee  {Bombus  suhmterruptut 
K.)  not  merely  with  the  same  rapidity,  but  even  greater,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  flew  to  and  fro  about  the  carriage  or  described  zig-zag  lines  in  its 
flight.^  The  aerial  movements  of  the  hive-bee  are  more  direct  and  leisurely. 
When  leaving  the  hive  for  an  excursion,  1  have  observed  that  as  soon  as 
they  come  out  they  turn  about  as  if  to  survey  the  entrance,  and  then, 
wheeling  round  in  a  circle,  fly  off.  When  they  return  to  the  hive,  they 
often  fly  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  examine  before  they  alight.  \Vhen 
swarming,  the  heads  of  all  are  turned  towards  the  group  at  the  mouth  of 
their  dwelling;  and  upon  rising  into  the  air  these  little  creatures  fly  so  thick 
in  every  direction,  as  to  appear  like  a  kind  of  net-work  with  meshes  of  every 
angle.  The  queen,  also,  upon  going  forth,  when  her  object  is.  to  pair,  after 
returning  to  reconnoitre,  begins  her  flight  by  describing  circles  of  consider- 
able diameter,  thus  rising  spirally  with  a  rapid  motion.^  The  object  of  these 
gyrations  is  probably  to  increase  her  chance  of  meeting  with  a  drone.  I 
liave  not  much  to  tell  you  with  respect  to  the  flight  of  other  insects  of  this 
order,  except  that  a  spider-wasp  (Pompilta  viaticus),  whose  sting  is  redoubt- 
able, and  which  often,  when  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of  sandy  sunny  banks, 
accompanies  our  steps,  has  a  kind  of  jumping  movement  when  it  flies* 

The  next  order,  the  Diptera,  consists  altogether  of  two-winged  flies ;  but, 
to  replace  the  under  wings  of  the  tetrapterous  insects,  they  are  furnished 
with  poisers,  and  numbers  of  them  also  with  winglets.  The  poisers  (halteret) 
are  little  membranaceous  threads,  placed  one  under  the  origin  of  each  wing, 
near  a  spiracle,  and  terminated  by  an  oval,  round,  or  triangular  button, 
which  seems  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The  animal  moves 
these  organs  with  great  vivacity,  often  when  at  rest,  and  probably  when 
flying.  Their  winglets  (aluUe)  are  different  from  those  of  Di/tiscut  tnar* 
ginaSsf  and  the  moth  before  noticed.  Like  them  they  are  of  rigid  membrane, 
and  fringed  ;  but  they  consist  generally  of  two  concavo-convex  pieces 
(sometimes  surrounded  by  a  nervure),  situated  between  the  wing  and  the 

1  Kirby,  Mm.  Ap.  Anal  i.  96.  108.  t  ziii.  f.  19. 

»  Ibid.  L  96.  107.  t  v.  f  8.  dd. 

'  Fhiht,  Mag^  quoted  in  Bormeister's  Manwd  of  Ent.  464. 

«  Huber,  i.  38. 
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poisers,  which,  when  the  insect  reposes,  fold  oyer  each  other  like  the  Talvei 
of  a  bivalve  shell ;  but  when  it  flies  the^  are  extended.  The  use  of  neither 
of  these  organs  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dr.  Derham 
thinks  they  are  for  keeping  the  body  steady  in  flight ;  and  asserts  that  if 
either  a  poiser  or  winglet  be  cut  off,  the  insect  will  fly  as  if  one  side  over^ 
balanced  the  other,  till  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  that  if  both  be  cut  oiC, 
they  will  fly  awkwardly  and  unsteadily,  as  if  they  had  lost  some  very 
necessary  part.^  Shelver  cut  off  the  winglets  of  a  fly,  leaving  both  wings 
and  poisers,  but  it  could  no  longer  fly.  He  next  cut  off  the  poisera  of 
another,  leaving  the  wings  and  winglets,  and  the  same  result  followed.  He 
found,  upon  removing  one  of  these  organs,  that  they  were  not  properly 
compared  to  balancers.  Observing  that  a  common  crane-fly  (7ipui!a  crocata) 
moved  the  knee  of  the  hinder  tibia  in  connection  with  the  wing  and  poiaer* 
he  cut  it  off,  and  it  could  no  longer  fly :  this  last  experiment,  however, 
seems  contradicted  by  the  fact,  which  has  been  often  observed,  that  the 
insects  of  this  genus  will  fly  when  half  their  legs  are  gone.  He  afterwards 
cut  off  both  its  pobers,  when  it  could  neither  fly  nor  walk.  Hence  he  con* 
jectures  that  the  poisers  are  connected  with  the  feet,  and  are  air-holders.' 
I  have  often  seen  flies  move  their  poisers  very  briskly  when  at  rest, 
particularly  Seioptera  vibra$u,  before  mentioned.  This  renders  Shelver's 
conjecture — that  they  are  connected  with  respiration — not  improbable. 
Perhaps  by  their  action  some  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  spiracle  in 
their  vicinity,  either  as  to  the  opening  or  closing  of  it. 

There  are  three  classes  of  fliers  in  this  order,  the  form  of  whose  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  shape  and  circumstances  of  their  wings,  is  different.  Fir%t 
are  the  slender  flies — the  gnats,  gnat-like  flies,  and  crane-flies  {Tipularite). 
The  bodies  of  these  are  light,  their  wings  narrow,  and  their  legs  long,  and 
they  have  no  winglets.  Next  to  those  whose  bodies,  though  slender,  are 
more  weighty — the  AsilieUe,  Conoptid<s,  &c. ;  these  have  larger  wings,  shorter 
legs,  and  very  minute  and  sometimes  even  obsolete  winglets.  Lastly  come 
the  flies,  the  MmcidcB,  &c.,  and  their  affinities,  whose  bodies  being  short,  thick, 
and  often  very  heavy,  are  furnished  not  only  with  proportionate  wings  and 
shorter  legs,  but  also  with  conspicuous  winglets.  From  these  comparative 
differences  and  distinctions,  we  mav  coigecture  in  the  first  place  —  itince 
the  lightest  bodies  are  furnished  with  the  longest  legs,  and  the  heaviest 
with  the  shortest — that  the  legs  act  as  poisers  and  rudders,  that  keep  them 
steady  while  they  fly,  and  assist  them  in  directing  their  course  ' ;  and  in  the 
next— -since  the  winglets  are  largest  in  the  heaviest  bodies,  and  altogether 
wanting  in  the  lightest — that  one  of  their  principal  uses  is  to  assist  the 
wings  when  the  insect  is  flying. 

The  flight  of  the  Tipularian  genera  is  very  various.  Sometimes,  as  I 
have  observed,  they  fly  up  and  down  with  a  zigzag  course ;  at  others  in 
vertical  curves  of  small  diameter,  like  some  birds;  at  others,  again,  in 
horizontal  curves :  —  all  these  lines  they  describe  with  a  kind  of  skipping 
motion.  Sometimes  they  would  seem  to  flit  in  every  possible  way — up* 
wards,  downwards,  athwart,  obliquely,  and  sometimes  almost  in  circles. 
The  common  gnat  (jOtUex  pipieiu)  seems  to  sail  along  also  in  various  de* 

1  Phy.  TheoL  13th  ed.  86C.  note  (t). 

>  Wiedemann's  Archie.  iL  210. 

s  To  those  that  frequent  meadows  and  pastures  (T^pvZa  <iltrae&i  L.  &c.)  they  aro 
also  useful,  as  I  have  litfore  observed,  as  stilts  to  enable  them  to  walk  over  the  i^rasc 
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rections.  The  motion  of  its  wings,  if  it  does  not  fly  like  a  hawk,  is  so 
rapid  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  When  the  crane-fly  (Tiputa  oteraced)  is 
upon  the  wing,  its  fore-legs  are  placed  horizontally,  pointing  forwards,  and 
the  four  hind  ones  stretched  out  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  one  forming 
the  prow  and  the  other  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  in  its  voyage  through  the 
ocean  of  air.  The  legs  of  another  insect  of  this  tribe  (HirUea  Marci)  all 
point  towards  the  anus  in  flight,  the  long  anterior  pair  forming  an  acute 
angle  with  the  body :  —  thus,  perhaps,  it  can  better  cut  the  air. 

I  have  often  been  amused  in  my  walks  with  the  motions  of  the  hornet- 
fly  (AgUus  crabronifomm),  belonging  to  the  second  division  just  mentioned. 
This  insect  is  carnivorous,  living  upon  small  flies.  When  you  are  taking 
your  rambles,  you  may  often  observe  it  alight  just  before  you ;  as  soon  as 
you  come  up>  it  flies  a  little  further,  and  will  thus  be  your  avant-oourier  for 
the  whole  length  of  a  long  field.  This  usually  takes  place,  I  seem  to  have 
observed,  when  a  path  lies  under  a  hedge ;  and  perhaps  the  object  of  this 
manoeuvre  may  be  the  capture  of  prey.  Your  motions  may  drive  a  number 
of  insects  before  you,  and  so  be  instrumental  in  supplying  it  with  a 
meal.    Other  species  c^  the  genus  have  the  same  habit. 

The  aerial  progress  of  the  fly  tribes,  including  the  gad-flies  (CEttrida\ 
horse-flies  (Tabanida),  carrion-flies  (Mutcidai),  and  many  other  genera— 
which  constitute  the  heavy  horse  amongst  our  two-winged  fliers — is  won- 
derfully rapid,  and  usually  in  a  direct  line.  An  (Estrut  about  to  attack  a 
horse  urged  to  its  full  speed  will  yet  keep  close  to  it,  and,  at  last,  when 
foiled  in  its  object,  fly  away  before  it  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate.^  The  male 
Tabam^  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  de  St.  Fargeau,  when  met  with 
in  the  long  avenues  of  the  continental  forests,  are  seen  to  dart  impetuously 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  then  to  rest  awhile  immoveable,  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  look  around  on  every  side,  and  again  to  rush  with  equal  velocity 
to  the  other  end,  repeating  these  manceuvres  till  they  have  discovered  a 
female,  upon  which  they  precipitate  themselves,  and  then  mount  together 
to  a  height  which  the  eye  cannot  reach.^  An  anonymous  observer  in 
Nicholson's  Journal^  calculates  that,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  the  common 
house-fly  (Mutca  domeitica)  makes  with  its  wings  about  600  strokes,  which 
carry  it  five  feet,  every  second.  But  if  alarmed,  he  states,  their  velocity 
can  be  increased  six  or  seven-fold,  or  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in  the  same 
period.  In  this  space  of  time,  a  race-horse  could  clear  only  ninety  feet, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  a  minute.  Our  little  fly,  in  her 
swiftest  flight,  will  in  the  same  space  of  time  go  more  than  the  third  of  a 
mile.  Now  compare  the  infinite  diflerence  of  (he  size  of  the  two  animals 
(ten  millions  of  the  fly  would  hardly  counterpoise  one  racer),  and  how 
wonderfiil  will  the  velocity  of  this  minute  creature  appear !  jDid  the  fly 
equal  the  race-horse  in  size,  and  retain  its  present  powers  in  the  ratio  of  its 
magnitude,  it  would  traverse  the  globe  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I 
would  here  observe,  however,  that  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  not  by  muscular 
strength  alone  that  many  insects  are  enabled  to  keep  so  long  upon  the 
wing.  Every  one  who  attends  to  them  must  have  noticed,  that  the  velocity 
and  duration  of  their  flights  depend  much  upon  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  the  appearance  of  the  sun.    The  warmer  and  more 

1  Bunneister,  McMnud  ofEnU  463.  '  4to.  ill.  86. 
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unclouded  his  beam,  the  more  insects  are  there  upon  the  wing,  and  ercrf 
diurnal  species  seems  fitted  for  longer  and  more  frequent  excursions. 

Having  given  you  all  the  information  that  I  can  collect  with  respect  to 
the  motions  of  perfect  insects  in  the  orr,  1  must  next  say  something  coo* 
ceming  their  modes  of  locomotion  in  or  upon  the  water.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  twinvming  and  walking.  Observe — I  call  that  movement  swimming, 
in  which  the  animal  pushes  itself  along  by  strokes — while  in  walking,  the 
motion  of  the  legs  is  not  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  oo 
land.  Most  insects  that  9mm  have  their  posterior  legs  peculiarly  fitted  for 
it,  either  by  a  dense  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  shank  and  foot,  as  in  the  water* 
beetles  (Dj/titcut),  or  the  water-boatmen  (^Notonecia);  or  by  having  their 
terminal  joints  very  much  dilated — an  in  the  whirlgig  ((ryrtnuf)  — so  as  to 
resemble  the  paddle  of  an  oar.^  When  the  Dy  tisci  rise  to  the  surface  to 
take  in  fresh  air — a  silver  bubble  of  which  may  often  be  seen  suspended  at 
their  anus — they  ascend,  as  it  should  seem,  merely  in  consequence  of  their 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  water ;  but  when  they  descend  or  move 
horisontally,  which  they  do  with  considerable  rapidity,  it  is  by  regular  and 
successive  strokes  of  tneir  swimming  legs.  While  they  remain  suspended 
at  the  surface,  these  legs  are  extended  so  as  to  form  a  nght  angle  with  their 
body.  The  water-boatmen  swim  upon  their  back,  which  enables  them  to 
see  readily  and  seize  the  insects  that  fall  upon  the  water,  which  are  their 
prey.  Sigara,  however,  a  cognate  genus,  separated  from  Kotonecta  by 
r  abricius,  swims  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  the  Gyrini  are  usually  in  motion 
at  the  surface,  whirling  round  and  round  in  circles,  it  is  probable  that  their 
legs  are  best  adapted  to  this  movement.  They  dive  down,  however,  with 
great  ease  and  velocity  when  alarmed.  The  common  water-bug  (Genii 
lacustm)f  though  it  never  goes  under  water,  will  sometimes  swim  upon  the 
surface,  which  it  does  by  strokes  of  the  intermediate  and  posterior  legs.' 

These,  however,  are  neither  fringed  nor  dilated,  but  very  long  and  slen- 
der, with  claws,  not  easily  detected,  situated  under  the  apex  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  foot,  which  covers  and  conceals  them.  The  under  side  of  their 
body  —  as  in  the  case  with  Elophortu^  and  many  other  aquatic  insects — is 
clothed  with  a  thick  coat  of  grey  hairs  like  satin,  which  in  certain  lights 
have  no  small  degree  of  lustre,  and  protect  its  body  from  the  effects  of  the 
water.  Some  insects,  that  are  not  naturally  aquatic,  if  they  fall  into  the 
water  will  swim  very  well.  I  once  saw  a  kind  of  grasshopper  {AcfySum\ 
which  by  the  powerful  strokes  of  its  hind  legs  pushed  itself  across  a  stream 
with  great  rapidity. 

Other  insects  waUc^  as  it -were,  in  the  water,  moving  their  legs  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  do  on  the  land.  Many  smaller  species  of  water-beetles, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Hydrophilutt  Eiophorus,  Htfdnenoy  Pamus,  Limmut^ 
Sec,  thus  win  their  way  in  the  waves.  —  Thus  also  the  water-scorpion 
(Nepa)  pursues  its  prey  -,  and  the  little  water-mites  (Ht/drachna)  may  be 
seen  in  every  pool  thus  working  their  little  legs  with  great  rapidity,  and  moving 
about  in  all  directions.  —  Some  spiders  also  will  not  only  traverse  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  but,  as  you  have  heard  with  respect  to  one,  descend  into 
tfieir  bosom.    There  are  other  insects  moving  in  this  way  that  are  not 

1  Mr.  Briggs  observes  that  this  insect  appears  to  move  all  its  legs  at  once,  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  by  which  motion  it  produces  a  radiating  vibration  on  the  sat* 
fiice  of  the  water. 
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divers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  aquatic  bugs  {Genu  lacusbii^  Hydrometra 
stagnorum,  Velia  rivulorum,  &c.  Latr.).  The  first  can  walk,  nin,  or  even 
leap,  which  it  does  upon  its  pre}',  as  well  as  swim  upon  the  surface.  The 
second,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  slenderness,  and  for  its  prominent  hemi* 
spherical  eyes — which,  though  they  are  really  in  the  head,  appear  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  body — rambles  about  in  chase  of  other  insects,  in  con* 
siderable  numbers,  in  most  stagnant  waters.  The  Ve/ia  is  to  be  met 
-with  chiefly  in  running  streams  and  rivers,  coursing  very  rapidly  over  their 
tvaves.  ^  The  two  last  species  neither  jump  nor  swim.  The  species  of  one 
genus  of  this  group  (Halobatet  Eschscholtz)  course  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  between  the  tropics,  and  are  remarkable  for  being  the  only  in* 
sects  that  have  adopted  the  sea  for  their  abode  S  at  least  if  we  except  the 
genera  of  beetles  ^pus,  Pogonus,  Blediiu^  Hetperophilus,  &c.,  which  burrow 
in  the  sand  while  covered  with  the  tide,  and  thus  are  partially  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean.*  One  species  of  Halohatea  {H,  Streatfieldana  Templeton) 
was  captured  nearly  midway  between  the  continent  of  Africa  and  America, 
by  Colonel  Streatfield,  87th  R.  T.  F.,  where  numbers  of  them  attended  the 
Medusae,^ 

I  am  next  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  motions  of  insects  that  burrow^ 
either  to  conceal  themselves  or  their  young.  Though  burrowing  is  not 
always  a  locomotion,  I  shedl  consider  it  under  this  head,  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  subject.  Many  enter  the  earth  by  means  of  fore^legs  particu- 
larly formed  for  the  purpose.  The  flat  dentated  anterior  shanks,  with 
slender  feet,  that  distinguish  the  chafers  (Fetalocera)  —  most  of  which  in 
their  first  states  live  under  ground,  and  many  occasionally  in  their  last  — 
enable  them  to  make  their  way  either  into  the  earth  or  out  of  it.  Two 
other  genera  of  beetles  {ScarUet  and  CUvma  Latr.)  have  these  shanks 
palmated,  or  armed  with  longer  teeth  at  their  extremity,  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  the  most  remarkable  burrower  amongst  perfect  insects  is 
that  singular  animal  the  mole-cricket  {Gryllotalpa  mtigaris).  Tiiis  crea- 
ture is  endowed  with  wonderful  strength,  particularly  in  its  thorax  and 
fore-legs.  The  former  is  a  very  hard  and  solid  shell  or  crust,  covering 
like  a  shield  the  trunk  of  the  animal ;  and  the  latter  are  remarkably  fitted 
for  burrowing,  both  by  theic  strength  and  construction.  The  shanks  are 
very  broad,  and  terminate  obliquely  in  four  enormous  sharp  teeth,  like 
so  many  fingers :  the  foot  consists  of  three  joints  —  the  two  first  being 
broad  and  tooth-shaped,  and  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  teeth 
of  the  shank  ;  and  the  last  small,  and  armed  at  the  extremity  with  two 
sharp  claws.  This  foot  is  placed  inside  the  shank,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
thumb,  and  perform  the  office  of  one.  The  direction  and  motion  of  these 
hands,  as  in  moles,  is  outwards  ;  thus  enabling  the  animal  most  effectually 
to  remove  the  earth  when  it  burrows.  By  the  help  of  these  powerful 
instruments,  it  is  astonishing  how  instantaneously  it  buries  itself.  This 
creature  works  under  ground  like  a  field-mouse,  raising  a  ridge  as  it  goes ; 
but  it  does  not  throw  up  heaps  like  its  namesake  the  mole.  They  will 
in  this  manner  undermine  whole  gardens ;  and  thus  in  wet  and  swampy 
situations,  in  which  they  delight,  they  excavate  their  curious  apartments, 
before  described.  The  field-crick  A  (Gryllus  campestris)  is  also  a  burrower, 
but  by  means  of  different  instruments ;  for  with  its  strong  jaws,  toothed 
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like  the  ckws  of  a  lobster,  but  shsper,  in  heaths  and  other  diy  sitoatians 
h  peribrates  and  rounds  its  curious  and  regular  cells.  The  house-cricket 
(G.  domestieut)^  which,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  mortar,  delights^ 
in  new-boilt  bouses,  with  the  same  organs,  to  make  herself  a  covered-way 
from  room  to  room,  borrows  and  mines  between  the  joints  of  the  bricks 
and  stones.^ 

But  of  aU  the  burrowing  tribes,  none  are  so  numerous  as  those  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera.  Wherever  you  see  a  bare  bank,  of  a  sunny  exposure, 
you  usually  find  it  full  of  the  habitations  of  these  insects  ;  —  and  ahnost 
erery  nul  and  old  piece  of  timber  is  with  the  same  view  perforated  by 
them.  Bees,  wasps,  bee-wasps  (Bewbexy,  spider-wasps  {Pompibu)^  fly- 
wasps  {Mei&nus,  Cerccris,  Crabro)j  with  many  others,  excavate  subter- 
ranean or  ligneous  habitations  for  their  young.  None  is  more  remarkable 
in  this  respect  than  the  sand-wasp  {Ammophia).  It  digs  its  burrows,  by 
scratching  with  its  fore-legs  like  a  dog  or  a  rabbit,  dLspersing  with  iu  hind 
ones,  which  are  particularly  constructed  for  that  purpose,  the  sand  so 
collected.* 

Since  most  of  these  burrows  are  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs 
oi  the  burrowers,  I  shall  next  describe  to  you  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
the  long-legged  gnats,  or  crane-flies  {Tipida  varie^ata)  — a  proceedii^  to 
which  I  was  myself  a  witness — oviposits.  Choosing  a  south  bank  bare  of 
crass,  she  stood  with  her  legs  stretched  out  on  each  side,  and  kept  turning 
herself  half  round  backwards  and  forwards  alternately.  Thus  the  ovipo« 
sitor,  which  terminates  her  long  cylindrical  pointed  abdomen,  made  its 
way  into  the  hard  soil,  and  deposited  her  eggs  in  a  secure  situation.  AU, 
however,  were  not  committed  to  the  same  burrow ;  for  she  every  now  and 
then  shifted  her  station,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  from  where  she  bored 
last.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  I  observed  her  male  companion  sus- 
pended by  one  of  his  legs  on  a  twig,  not  far  from  her.  The  common  turf- 
boring  crane-fly  (7\  oUraced),  when  engaged,  in  laying  eggs,  moves  over 
the  grass  with  her  body  in  a  vertical  position,  by  the  help  —  her  four  an- 
terior legs  being  in  the  air — of  her  two  posterior  ones,  and  the  end  of  her 
abdomen,  which  performs  the  office  of  another.  Whether  in  borine,  like 
T.  variegatay  she  turns  half  round  and  back,  does  not  appear  from  Keui- 
mur's  account.' 

I  now  come  to  motions  whose  object  seems  to  be  sport  and  amusement 
rather  than  locomotion.  They  may  be  considered  as  of  three  kinds  — 
hovering— 'gyrations— and  dancing. 

You  have  often  in  the  woods  and  other  places  seen  flies  suspended  as  it 
were  in  the  air,  their  wings  all  the  while  moving  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost 
invisible.  This  hovering,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  aphidivorous  flies, 
has  been  also  noticed  by  De  Oeer.^  I  have  frequently  amused  myself  with 
watching  them  ;  but  when  I  have  endeavoured  to  entrap  them  with  my 
forceps,  they  have  immediately  shifted  their  quarters,  and  resumed  their 
amusement  elsewhere.  That  their  object  is  simply  amusement  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Curtis,  that  **  If  you  catch  a  doten  in 
your  morning's  walk,  they  are  all  males  who  are  thus  enjoying  them* 

1  Whits,  Abf.  Hist.  ii.  72.  76.  80. 
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selves.'*^  The  most  remarkable  insects  in  this  respect  are  the  sphinxes^ 
and  from  this  they  doubtless  took  their  name  of  hawk'tnoths.  When 
they  unfold  their  long  tongue,  and  wipe  its  sweets  from  any  nectariferous 
flower,  they  always  keep  upon  the  wing,  suspending  themselves  over  it 
till  they  have  exhausted  them,  when  they  fly  away  to  another.  The 
species  called  by  collectors  the  humming-bird  (Macroglossa  ttellatanan)^ 
and  by  some  jpersons  mistaken  for  a  real  one,  is  remarkable  for  this,  and 
the  motion  ot  its  wings  is  inconceivably  rapid.' 

The  gyrations  of  insects  take  place  either  when  they  are  reposing,  or 
vben  they  are  flying  or  swimming.  —  I  was  once  much  diverted  by  observ- 
ing the  actions  of  a  minute  moth  upon  a  leaf  on  which  it  was  stationed. 
Making  its  head  the  centre  of  its  revolutions,  it  turned  round  and  round 
with  considerable  rapidity^  as  if  it  bad  the  vertigo,  for  some  time.'  I  did 
not,  however,  succeed  in  my  attempts  to  take  it.  —  Scaliger  noticed  a  si- 
milar motion  in  the  book-<:rab  {CheUfer  cancrotdet).^ 

Reaumur  describes  in  a  very  interesting  and  lively  way  the  gyrations  of 
the  Ephemerae,  before  noticed,  round  a  lighted  flambeau.  It  is  singular, 
says  he,  that  moths  which  fly  only  in  the  night,  and  shun  the  day,  should 
be  precisely  those  that  come  to  seek  the  light  in  our  apartments.  It  is 
still  more  extraordinary  that  these  Ephemerae  —  which  appearing  after 
sunset,  and  dyine  before  sunrise,  are  destined  never  to  behold  the  hght  of 
that  orb  —  should  have  so  strong  an  inclination  for  anv  luminous  (3)ject. 
To  hold  a  flambeau  when  they  appeared  was  no  very  pleasant  office  ;  for 
he  who  flUed  it,  in  a  few  seconds  had  his  dress  covered  with  the  insects, 
which  rushed  from  all  cjuarters  to  him.  The  light  of  the  flambeau  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  which  enchanted  every  one  that  beheld  it.  All 
that  were  present,  even  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  of  his  domestics, 
were  never  satisfied  with  looking  at  it.  Never  had  any  armitlary  sphere 
so  many  zones,  as  there  were  here  circles,  which  had  the  light  for 
their  centre.  There  was  an  infinity  of  them  —  crossing  each  other  in 
all  directions,  and  of  every  imaginable  inclination  —  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  eccentric.  Each  zone  was  composed  of  an  unbroken  string 
of  Ephemerae,  resemblin|^  a  piece  of  silver  lace  formed  into  a  circle 
deeply  notched,  and  consisting  of  equal  triangles  placed  end  to  end  (so 
that  one  of  the  angles  of  that  whicn  followed  touched  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  that  which  preceded),  and  moving  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
wings  of  the  flies,  which  was  all  of  them  that  could  then  be  clistinguished, 
formed  this  appearance.  Each  of  these  creatures,  After  having  described 
one  or  two  orbits,  fell  upon  the  earth  or  into  the  water,  but  not  in  conse- 
quence of  being  burned.^  Reaumur  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  ob- 
servers ;  and  vet  I  suspect  that  the  appearance  he  describes  was  a  visual 
deception,  and  for  the  following  reason.  I  was  once  walking  in  the  day- 
time with  a  friend  \  when  our  attention  was  caught  by  myriads  of  small 
flies,  which  were  dancing  under  every  tree ;  —  viewed  in  a  certain  light 

1  Gardener's  Chnyniele,  1841,  p.  52. 

s  Rai.  HisL  Ins.  188, 1. 

s  Mr.  Westwood  informs  ns  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  the  same  proceeding, 
snd  that  the  insect  is  Simaethisfabriciana.  « 

4  Lesser,  L  i.  248.  note  22. 

s  Reanm.  vi  484.  t  xlv.  f.  7. 

0  The  peraoDS  observing  the  appearance  here  related  were  the  authors  of  this 
work. 
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thej  appeared  a  concatenated  series  of  insects  (as  Reaumur  baa  here  de> 
scnbed  his  Ephemerse)  moving  in  a  spiral  direction  upwards ;  —  but  each 
series,  upon  close  examination,  we  found  was  produced  by  die  astonisb- 
ingly  rapid  morement  of  a  single  fly.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  spare 
that  a  fly  will  pass  through  in  a  second,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  e^e 
should  be  unable  to  trace  its  gradual  progress,  or  that  it  should  appear 
present  in  the  whole  space  at  the  same  instant.  The  fly  we  saw  was  a 
small  male  Ichneumon. 

Other  circular  motions  of  sportive  insects  take  place  in  the  waters. 
Linn6,  in  his  Lapland  tour,  noticed  a  black  Tipula  which  ran  over  tbe 
water,  and  turned  round  like  a  whirlwig,  or  Gyrmus.^  This  last  insect  I 
have  often  mentioned ;  —  it  seems  the  merriest  and  most  agile  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waves.  Wonderful  is  the  velocity  with  which  they  tnni 
round  and  round,  as  it  were  pursuing  each  other  in  incessant  circles, 
sometimes  moving  in  oblique,  and  indeed  in  every  other  direction.  Now 
and  then  they  repose  on  the  surface,  as  if  fatigued  with  their  dances,  and 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  full  efiect  of  the  sun-beam  :  if  you  approach  they 
are  instantaneously  in  motion  again.  Attempt  to  entrap  them  with  your 
net,  and  they  are  under  the  water  and  dispersed  in  a  moment.  When  tbe 
danger  ceases  they  reappear,  and  resume  their  vagaries.  Covered  with 
Ipcid  armour,  when  the  sun  shines  they  look  like  little  dancing  maasea  of 
silver  or  brilliant  pearls.' 

But  the  motions  of  this  kind  to  which  I  particularlv  wish  to  call  your 
attention  are  the  choral  dances  of  nlales  in  the  air ;  for  the  dancing  sex 
amongst  insects  is  the  masculine,  the  ladies  generally  keeping  themselves 
quiet  at  home.  These  dances  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  though  in  the  former  season  they  are  confined  to  the 
hardy  Tipulariae.  In  the  rooming  before  twelve,  the  HopS4B,  root-beetles 
before  mentioned,  have  their  dances  in  the  air,  and  the  solstitial  and  com- 
mon cockchafer  appear  in  tbe  evening—^  the  former  generally  coming 
forth  at  the  summer  solstice  —  and  fill  the  air  over  the  trees  and  hedges 
with  their  myriads  and  their  hum.  Other  dancing  insects  resemble  moving 
columns  —  each  individual  rising  and  falling  in  a  vertical  line  a  certain 
space,  and  which  will  follow  the  passing  traveller  —  often  intent  upon 
other  business,  and  all  unconscious  of  his  aerial  companions  —  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

Towards  sunset  the  common  Ephemers  (E,  vulgata),  distinguished  by 
their  spotted  wings  and  three  long  tails  (cauatda!),  commence  their  dancc» 
in  the  meadows  near  the  rivers.  They  assemble  in  troops,  consisting  some^ 
times  of  several  hundreds,  and  keep  rising  ahd  falling  continually,  usually 
over  some  high  tree.  They  rise  beating  the  air  rapidly  with  their  wii^s, 
till  they  have  ascended  five  or  six  feet  above  the  tree ;  when  they  descend 
to  it  with  their  wines  extended  and  motionless,  sailing  like  hawks,  and 
having  their  three  taOs  elevated,  and  the  lateral  ones  so  separated  as  to 
form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  central  one.    These  tails  seem  given 

1  Lack,  Lm,  i.  194. 

*  Compare  Oliv.  EniomoL  iii.  Gyrmm  4.  One  species,  however,  (Tyrinw  (jOreek' 
toekeHua)  viilo$utj  which,  as  before  observed,  porsaes  its  dances  only  at  night»  dificn 
also  from  its  congeners  in  not  having  the  same  habit  of  diving,  or  at  least  not  in  tbe 
daytime,  when  if  forced  into  the  water  from  its  hiding-places  under  stones,  all 
its  efforts  are  confined  to  endeavonring  to  regain  the  snore.  {Amm,  See,  EnL  dt 
Franeef  iv.  bolL  Ixxx.) 
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ing,  end  commences  in  fine  clear  weather  about  an  hour  before  sunset, 
lasting  till  the  copious  falling  of  the  dew  compels  them  to  retire  to  their 
nocturnal  station.*  Our  most  common  species,  which  I  have  uEually  taken 
for  the  E.  milgali,  raries  from  that  of  De  Qeer  in  its  proceedings.  I 
found  them  at  the  end  of  May  dancing  over  the  meadows,  not  over  [he 
trees,  at  a  much  earlier  hour  —  at  half-past  three  —  rising  in  the  way  just 
described,  about  a  foot,  and  then  descending,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Another  species,  common  here,  riees  sevea 
or  eight  feeL  I  have  also  seen  Ephemene  flying  over  the  water  in  a  hori- 
zoDtal  direction.  The  females  are  sometimes  in  the  air.  when  the  males 
seize  them,  and  they  fly  paired.  These  insects  seem  to  use  their  fore- 
legs to  break  the  air ;  they  are  applied  together  before  the  head,  and  look 
like  antennae.  —  HUara  mawa,  a  little  beaked  fly,  I  have  observed  ruthing 
in  infinite  numbers  like  a  shower  of  rain  driven  by  the  wind,  as  before 
observed,  over  waters,  and  then  returning  back. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  smaller  Tipviarue  will  fly  unwetted  in  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  as  I  have  often  observed.  How  keen  must  be  their  tight, 
sod  how  rapid  their  motions,  to  enable  them  to  steer  between  drops  bigger 
than  their  own  bodies,  whit^,  if  they  fell  upon  them,  must  dash  them  to 
the  ground  t 

Amidst  this  Infinite  variety  of  motions,  for  puroosei  so  numerous  and 
di  versified,  and  performed  by  such  a  multiplicity  of^in  strum  en  ts  and  organs, 
who  does  not  discern  and  adore  the  Great  Pirst  MoterP    From  him  all 

Eroceed,  by  him  all  are  endowed,  in  him  all  move  :  and  it  is  to  aocomplirii 
is  ends,  and  to  go  on  his  errands,  that  these  little  but  not  insigniGcant 
beings  are  thus  gifled;  since  it  is  by  them  that  be  maint»ns  this  ter- 
iBCueous  globe  in  order  and  beauty,  thus  rendering  it  fit  fur  the  residence 
of  hia  creature  man. 

1  am,  &c 

1  I>e  G«er,  il  638. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

ON  THE  NOISES  FBODITCED  BY  INSECTS. 

That  insects,  though  they  fill  the  air  with  a  variety  of  sounds,  hare  no 
voter,  may  seem  to  you  a  paradox,  and  you  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  natur^t.  What,  amidst  this  incessant  diurnal  hum  of  bees ; 
this  evening  boom  of  beetles ;  this  nocturnal  buzz  of  gnats ;  this  merry 
chirp  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers ;  this  deafening  drum  of  Cicads,  have 
insects  no  voice  I  If  by  voice  we  understand  sounds  produced  by  the  air 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  which,  passing  through  the  larynx,  is  modified  by 
the  tongue,  and  emitted  from  the  mouth, — it  is  even  so.  For  no  insect, 
like  the  larger  animals,  uses  its  mouth  for  utterance  of  any  kind :  in  this 
respect  Uiey  are  all  perfectly  mute ;  and  though  incessantly  nois^,  are  ever- 
lastingly silent.  Of  tliis  fact  the  Stagyrite  was  not  ignorant,  since,  deny- 
ing them  a  voice,  he  attributes  the  sounds  emitted  by  insects  to  another 
cause.  But  if  we  feel  disposed  to  give  a  larser  extent  to  this  word ;  if  we 
are  of  opinion  that  all  sounds,  however  produced,  by  means  of  which  ani* 
mals  determine  those  of  their  own  species  to  certain  actions,  merit  the 
name  of  voice ;  then  I  will  grant  that  insects  have  a  voice.  But,  dedde 
this  Question  as  we  will,  we  all  know  that  by  some  means  or  other,  at 
certain  seasons  and  on  various  occasions,  these  little  creatures  make  a 
great  din  in  the  world.  I  must  therefore  now  bespeak  your  attention  to 
this  department  of  their  history. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  the  noises  insects  emit  — 
during  their  motions  —  when  they  are  feeding,  or  otherwise  employed  — 
when  they  are  calling  or  commanding-^ or  when  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions ;  of  fear,  of  anger,  of  sorrow,  joy,  or  love. 

The  onlv  kind  of  locomotion  during  which  these  animals  produce  sounds 
is  flying :  for  though  the  hill-ants  (Jf^ormica  rufa),  as  I  formerly  observed, 
make  a  rustling  noise  with  their  feet  when  walking  over  dry  leaves,  I  know 
of  no  other  insect  the  tread  of  which  is  accompanied  by  sound— *  except 
indeed  the  flea,  whose  steps,  a  lady  assures  me,  she  always  hears  when  it 
paces  over  her  night-cap,  and  that  it  clicks  as  if  walking  on  pattens !  That 
the  flight  of  numbers  of  insects  is  attended  by  a  humming  or  booming  is 
known  to  almost  every  one ;  but  that  the  great  majority  move  through 
the  air  in  silence,  has  not  perhaps  been  so  often  observed.  Oenendiy 
speaking,  those  that  fly  with  the  greatest  force  and  rapidity,  and  with  wings 
seemingly  motionless,  make  the  most  noise ;  while  those  that  fly  gently  and 
leisurely,  and  visibly  fan  the  air  with  their  wings,  yield  little  or  no  sound. 

Amongst  the  beetle  tribes  (fioleoptera)  none  is  more  noticed,  or  more 
celebrated  for  "wheeling  its  droning  flight,"  than  the  common  dung^ 
chafer  {Geotmpei  ttercorarku')  and  its  afluiities.    Linne  a£Brms — but  the 


^»  ^  4F*'y.'ir  "A *  "     up  ■■->■■    "f^"     3i^ laj*^::^  »■  4k ^L.»- , ^^^g^^^' ■^uj i^^*^»!Pg^^r^^^r^^^^^^^^7^^^'^yi 
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prognostic  sometimes  fails — that  when  these  insects  fly  in  numbers,  it 
indicates  a  subsequent  fine  day.^  The  truth  is,  they  only  fly  in  fine  wea- 
ther. Mr.  White  has  remarked,  that  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  beetles 
begin  to  buzz,  and  that  partridges  begin  to  call  exactly  at  the  same  time.' 
The  common  cockchafer,  and  that  which  appears  at  the  summer  solstice 
(JHeloloniha  im/garis  and  Amphimaila  ioktUialis),  when  they  hover  over  the 
summits  of  trees  in  numbers,  produce  a  hum  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
bees  swarming.  Perhaps  some  insect  of  this  kind  may  occasion  the  hum- 
ming in  the  aur  mentioned  by  Mr.  White,  and  which  you  and  I  have  often 
heard  in  other  places.  **  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  natural  occurrence  to  be 
met  with  in  the  highest  part  of  our  down  on  the  hot  summer  days, 
which  always  amuses  me  much,  without  giving  me  any  satisfaction  with 
respect  to  the  cause  of  it;  — and  that  is  a  loud  audible  humnung  of  bees 
in  the  air,  though  not  one  insect  is  to  be  seen. — Any  person  would  8up> 

Eose  that  a  large  swarm  of  bees  was  in  motion,  and  playmg  about  pf  er  his 
ead,"* 

4 

0 

**  Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground  — 
Nor  nndelightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon, 
Or  drowsy  shepherd  as  he  lies  reclined." 

The  hotter  the  weather,  the  higher  insects  will  soar ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  sound  produced  by  numbers  may  be  heard,  when  those 
that  produce  it  are  out  of  sight.  The  burying  beetle  (^Niecropkorus  Ves- 
pUlo)t  whose  singular  history  so  much  amused  you,  as  well  as  Ckmdela 
tylvatka  of  the  same  order,  flies  likewise,  as  I  have  more  than  once  wit* 
nessed,  with^i  considerable  hum. 

Whether  the  innumerable  locust  armies,  to  which  I  have  so  often  called 
your  attention,  make  any  noise  in  their  flight,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain ;  the  mere  impulse  of  the  wings  of  myriads  and  myriads  of  these 
creatures  upon  the  air,  must,  one  would  think,  produce  some  sound.  In 
the  symbolical  locusts  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse S  this  is  compared  to 
the  sound  of  chariots  rushing  to  battle :  an  illustration  which  the  inspired 
author  of  that  book  would  scarcely  have  had  recourse  to,  if  the  real  locusts 
winged  their  way  in  silence. 

ibnongst  the  Hemiptera,  I  know  only  a  single  species  that  is  of  noisy 
flight ;  though  doubtless,  were  the  attention  of  entomologists  durected  to 
that  subject,  others  would  be  found  exhibitine  the  same  peculiarity.  The 
insect  I  allude  to  (Coreus  niargmalut)  is  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  bugs ; 
when  flying,  especially  when  hovering  together  in  a  sunny  sheltered  spot, 
they  emit  a  hum  as  loud  as  that  of  the  hive-bee. 

I'rom  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  their,  wings,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  many  lepidopierous  insects  would  not  be  sSent  in  their  flight ;  and 
indeed  many  of  the  hawk-moths  (Spkhx  F.),  and  some  of  the  laiger  moths 
(^Bombyjf  F.),  are  not  so ;  Costiu  ligniperda,  for  instance,  is  said  to  emulate 
the  booming  of  beetles  by  means  of  its  large  stiff*  wings ;  whence  in  Ger- 
many it  is  ^led  the  humming-bird  {Brumwi'vogef),  !9ut  the  great  body 
of  these  numerous  tribes,  even  those  that  fan  the  air  with  "  sail-broad 
vans,"  produce  little  or  no  sound  by  their  motion.    I  must,  therefore*  leave 

i  Swti.  Nat.  42.  660.  •  Nat  HutU,  264. 

s  White,  Nat  Hi$t  iL  266.  .  «  Bev.  iz.  9. 
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thenii  as  wdl  as  the  Trichoptera  and  Neuroptera,  which  are  equaUy 
of  insects  of  sounding  wing,  and  proceed  to  an  order,  the  Hymenopirrm^ 
in  which  the  insects  that  compose  it  are,  many  of  them,  of  more  &me  for 
this  property. 

The  indehituable  hive-bee.  as  die  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  amuaea  the 
observer  with  her  hum,  which,  thoueh  monotonous,  pleases  by  exdtiDg  the 
idea  of  happy  industry,  that  wiles  tne  toils  of  labour  with  a  song.  When 
she  alights  upon  a  flower,  and  is  engaged  in  collecting  its  sweets,  her  bum 
ceases ;  but  it  is  resumed  again  the  moment  that  she  leaves  it.  The  wasp 
and  hornet  also  are  strenuous  hummers ;  and  when  they  enter  our  apart- 
ments, their  hum  often  brings  terror  with  it.  But  the  most  soncNToos  flies 
of  this  order  are  the  larger  humble-bees,  whose  bombination^  boowung^  or 
bomhmff  may  be  heard  from  a  considerable  distance,  gradually  increasing  as 
the  animal  approaches  you,  and  when,  in  its  wheeling  flight,  it  rudely  passes 
close  to  your  ear,  almost  stunning  vou  by  its  sharp,  shrill,  and  deafening 
sound.     Man^  genera,  however,  of  this  order  fly  silently. 

But  the  noisiest  wiogs  belong  to  inlets  of  the  dipteroui  order,  a  nuyority 
of  which  probably  give  notice  of  their  approach  by  the  sound  of  their 
trumpets.  Most  of  those,  however,  that  have  a  slender  bod^, — the  gnat 
genus  (Culex)  excepted, — explore  the  air  in  silence.  Of  this  description 
are  the  7\puiaruB,  the  AsiUda,  the  genus  Empit,  and  their  affinities.  The 
rest  are  more  or  less  insects  of  a  humming  flight ;  and  with  respect  to 
many  of  them,  thor  hum  is  a  sound  of  terror  and  dismay  to  those  who  hear 
it.  To  man,  the  trumpet  of  the  gnat  or  mosquito,  and  to  beasts,  that  of 
the  gad-fly,  of  various  Kinds  of  horse-flies,  and  of  the  Ethiopian  zimb,  as  I 
have  before  related  at  large,  is  the  signal  of  intolerable  annoyance.  Homer, 
in  his  Batrachomyomachiaf  long  celebrated  the  first  of  thesf  as  a  tninw 
peter:  — 

*  For  their  sonoroiu  trumpets  far  renown^, 
Of  battle  the  dire  charge  mosquitos  soimd.'' 

Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation,  with  his  usual  inaccuracv,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
to  improve  upon  his  author,  has  turned  the  old  bard's  gnats  into  hornets. 
In  Guiana  these  animals  are  distinguished  by  a  name  still  more  tremendous, 
being  called  the  devil's  trumpeters.^  I  have  observed  that  early  in  the 
spring,  before  their  thirst  for  blood  seizes  them,  gnats  when  flying  enu't 
no  sound.  At  this  moment  (Feb.  18.)  two  females  are  flying  about  my 
windows  in  perfect  silence. 

After  this  short  account  of  insects  that  give  notice  when  they  are  upon 
the  wing  by  the  sounds  that  precede  them,  I  must  inquire  by  what  means 
these  sounds  are  produced.  Ordinarily,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
gnat,  they  seem  perfectly  independent  of  the  will  of  the  animal ;  and  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  sole  instruments  that  cause  the  noise  of  flying 
insects  are  their  wings,  or  some  parts  near  to  them,  which,  by  their  friction 
against  the  trunk,  occasion  a  vibration— -as  the  fingers  upon  the  strings  of 
a  guitar  ^yielding  a  sound  more  or  less  acute  in  proportion  to  the  rapdity 
of  their  flight,  the  action  of  the  air  perhaps  upon  these  oiflUns  giving  it 
some  modifications.  Whether,  in  the  beetles  that  fly  with  noise,  the  elytn 
contribute  more  or  less  to  produce  it,  seems  not  to  have  been  douiy  ascer- 
tained :  yety  since  they  fly  with  force  as  well  as  velocity,  the  action  of  the  air 

1  Stedman's  SMrutam,  1 24. 
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may  cause  some   motion  in  theniy  enoogh  to  occasion  friction.    With 
Tespe<ft  to  Diptera^  Latreille  contends  that  the  noise  of  flies  on  the  wing 
cannot  be  the  result  of  friction,  because  their  wings  are  then  expanded ; 
but  though  to  us  flies  seem  to  sail  through  the  air  without  moving  these 
organs^  yet  they  are  doubtless  all  the  while  in  motion,  though  too  rapid  for 
the  eye  to  perceive  it.    When  the  aphidivorous  flies  are  hovering,  tne  ver- 
tical play  of  their  wings,  though  very  rapid,  is  easily  seen ;  but  when  they 
fly  off  it  is  no  longer  visible.    Repeated  experiments  have  been  tried  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  sound  in  this  tribe,  but  it  should  seem  with  difierent 
results.     De  Geer,  whose  observations  were  made  upon  one  of  the  flies 
just  mentioned,  appears  to  have  proved  that,  in  the  insect  he  examined, 
the  sounds  were  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  root  or  base  of  the  wings 
a^nst  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  inserted.    To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  he  affirms,  the  observer  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  each 
wing  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  stretching  them  out,  taking  care  not 
to  hurt  the  animal,  in  opposite  directions,  thus  to  prevent  their  motion,  •*• 
and  immediately  all  sound  will  cease.    For  further  satisfaction  he  made 
the  following  experiment.    He  first  cut  off  the  wings  of  one  of  these  flies 
very  near  the  base ;  but  finding  that  it  still  continued  to  buzz  as  before, 
he  thought  that  the  winglets  and  poisers,  which  he  remarked  were  in  a 
constant  vibration,  might  occasion  the  sound.    Upon  this,  cutting  both  off, 
he  examined  the  mutilated  fly  with  a  microscope,  and  found  that  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  winss  were  in  constant  motion  all  the  time  that 
the  buzzing  continued ;  but  that  upon  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots  all 
sound  ceased.^     Shelver's  experiments,  noticed  in  my  last  letter,  go  to 
prove,  with  respect  to  the  insects  that  he  examined,  that  the  winglets  are 
more  particularly  concerned  with  the  buzzing.    Upon  cutting  off  the  wings 
of  a  fly  ^  but  he  does  not  state  that  he  pulled  them  up  by  the  roots ^he 
found  the  sound  continued.    He  next  cut  off  the  poisers — the  buzzing 
went  on.  This  experiment  was  repeated  eighteen  times  with  the  same  result. 
Lastly,  when  he  took  off  the  winglets,  either  wholly  or  partially,  the  buzz- 
ing ceased.    This,  however,  if  correct,  can  only  be  a  cause  of  this  noise  in 
the  insects  that  have  winglets.    Numbers  have  them  not.    He  next,  there- 
fore, cut  off  the  poisers  of  a  crane-fly  {Tipula  crocata),  and  found  that  it 
buzzed  when  it  moved  the  wing.    He  cut  off^  half  the  latter,  yet  still  the 
sound  continued  ;  but  when  he  bad  cut  off  the  whole  of  these  organs  the 
sound  entirely  ceased.* 

Dr.  Burmeister,  however,  was  led  by  his  experiments  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. Finding  that  the  buzz  of  a  large  fly  (Erittalu  tenax)  still  con- 
tinued afUr  the  winglets,  the  poisers,  and  even  the  wings  had  been  quite 
cut  off  except  their  very  stumps  (only  in  this  last  case  the  sound  was 
somewhat  weaker  and  higher),  he  conceived  that  the  spiracles  lying  between 
the  meso-  and  meta-thorax  must  be  the  instruments  of  the  sound,  which 
aocordinglv  he  found  to  cease  entirely  when  they  were  stopped  with  gum, 
though  while  the  wings  were  in  vibration.  Pursuing  his  researches,  he 
nitracted  one  of  these  spiracles,  and  opening  it  carefully,  found  its  poste- 
rior and  inner  lip,  which  is  directed  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
trachea,  to  be  exfHuided  into  a  small  flat  crescent-shaped  plate,  upon  which 
are  nine  parallel  very  delicate  homy  laminae,  the  central  one  being  the 

*  De  Geer,  vL  18. .  »  Wledemami*s  Archio.  ii  210. 217. 
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largest,  while  those  on  each  side  became  gradually  smaller  and  lower ;  and 
it  is,  he  is  persuaded,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  forcibiy  driven  out 
of  the  trachea  and  touching  these  laminae  that  they  are  made  to  vibrate  and 
sound  preciselj  in  the  same  way  with  the  glottis  of  the  larynx.  Dr.  Bur- 
meister  (who  renuarks  that  Chabrier  in  his  Essai  sur  le  Vol  des  Insectet, 
p.  4«5,  &c.,  baa  alao  explained  the  bum  of  insects  as  produced  by  the  air 
streaming  from  the  thorax  during  flight,  and  also  speaks  of  laminae  which 
lie  at  the  aperture  of  the  spiracle),  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  laminae 
in  question  in  the  posterior  spiracles  of  the  thorax  are  alone  concerned  in 
producing  sound,  also  inspected  the  anterior  ones,  but  without  finding  in 
them  any  trace  of  these  laminae.  He  explains  the  weaker  and  sharper 
tones  produced  when  the  wines  all  but  the  very  roots  are  cut  off  as  resulting 
from  the  weaker  vibrations  of  the  contracting  muscles,  and  consequent  less 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  air  when  the  vibratory  organs  are  removed  ;  and 
he  thinks  with  Chabrier  that  some  air  may  escape  through  the  open  trachea 
of  the  wings  which  are  cut  off.  Though  he  regards  these  laminae  as  the 
cause  of  humming  in  bees  and  flies,  he  does  not  decide  that  other  causes 
may  not  produce  the  buzz  of  cockchafers,  &c.,  in  the  thoracic  spiracles  of 
which  he  could  not  discern  them.^ 

Aristophanes,  in  his  Ciouds,  deriding  Socrates,  introduces  Chaerephon  as 
asking  that  philosopher  whether  gnats  made  their  buzz  with  their  mouth  or 
their  tail*  Upon  which  Mouffet  very  gravely  observes,  that  the  sound  of 
one  of  these  insects  approaching  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  one  re- 
tiring ;  from  whence  he  very  sapiently  concludes,  that  not  the  tail  but  the 
mouth  must  be  their  organ  of  sound.'  But  after  all,  the  friction  of  the  base 
of  the  wings  against  the  thorax  seems  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  alarming 
buzz  of  the  gnat  as  well  as  that  of  other  Diptera,  The  warmer  the 
weather,  the  mater  is  their  thirst  for  blood,  the  more  forcible  their  flight, 
the  motion  of  their  wuigs  more  rapid,  and  the  sound  produced  by  that 
motion  more  intoise.  In  the  night  —  but  perhaps  this  may  arise  from  the 
universal  stiUness  that  then  reigns — their  hum  appears  louder  than  in 
the  day :  whence  its  tones  may  seem  to  be  modified  by  the  will  of  the 
animal. 

Sounds,  also,  are  sometimes  emitted  by  insects  when  they  zre  feeding  or 
otherwise  employed.  The  action  of  the  jaws  of  a  large  number  of  cock- 
chafers produces  a  noise  resembling  the  sawing  of  timber  ;  that  of  the 
locusts  has  been  compared  to  the  crackling  of  a  flame  of  fire  driven  by  the 
wind  ;  indeed  the  collision  at  the  same  instant  of  myriads  of  millions  of 
their  powerful  jaws  must  be  attended  by  a  considerable  sound.  The 
timber-borers  also— -the  ^tipr«9^x;  the  stag-horn  beetles  ;  and  particu- 
larly the  capricom-beetles  —  the  mandibles  of  whose  larvae  resemble  a  pair 
of  mill-stones^— most  probably  do  not  feed  in  silence.  A  little  wood- 
louse  (Atropoi  puU&Uma)  —  which  on  that  account  has  been  confounded 
with  the  death-watch  — •  is  said  also,  when  so  engaged,  to  emit  a  ticking 
noise.  Certain  tw«Hwinged  flies  seen  in  spring,  distinguished  by  a  very 
long  proboscis  {BomiMut),  hum  all  the  time  that  they  suck  the  honey  from 
the  flowers;  as  do  also  many  hawk*moths,  particularly  that  called  from 
this  circumstance  the  humming-bird  {Macroglossa  steUatarum\  which, 
while  it  hovers  over  them,  unfolding  its  long  tongue,  pilfers  their  sweets 

I  Barmeister,  Mammal  of  EnL  468—470.        ^  Act.  i.  Sc.  2. 

3  Mouffet,  81.  ^  Linn,  Trans,  y.  225.  t  xil  f.  7.  b. 
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'  -rhout  interrupting  its  song.    The  ^ant  cock-roach  (Blaita  giganten) 

'*iich  abounds  in  old  timber  houses  m  the*  warmer  parts  of  the  world 

~:nkes  a  noise  when  the  family  are  asleep  like  a  pretty  smart  rapping  with 

c  knuckles  —  three  or  four  sometimes  appearing  to  answer  each  other. 

*n  this  account,  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  called  the  Drummer;  and  they 

miedmes  beat  such  a  reveille,  that  only  good  sleepers  can  rest  for  them.^ 

J8  the  animals  of  this  genus  generally  come  forth  in  the  night  for  the  pur- 

ose  of  feeding,  this  noise  is  probably  connected  with  that  object. 

Insects  also,  at  least  many  of  the  social  ones,  emit  peculiar  noises  while 

iigaged  in  their  various  employments.    If  an  ear  be  applied  to  a  wasps'  or 

•amble-bees'  nest,  or  a  bee-hive,  a  hum  more  or  less  intense  may  always 

-^  perceived.    Were  1  disposed  to  play  upon  your  credulity,  I  might  tell 

*ou  with  Goedart,  that  in  every  humble-bees'  nest  there  is  a  trumpeter, 

^  ho  early  in  the  morning,  ascending  to  its  summit,  vibrates  his  wings,  and 

.ounding  his  trumpet  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  rouses  the  in- 

-habitants  to  work  I    But  since  Reaumur  could  never  witness  this,  I  shall 

..ot  insist  upon  your  believing  it,  though  the  relater  declares  that  he  had 

..card  it  witn  his  ears,  and  seen  it  with  his  eyes,  and  had  called  many  to 

>  itness  the  vibrating  and  strepent  wings  of  this  trumpeter  humble-bee.' 

Xhe  blue  sand-wasp  {Ammophilaf  cyanea),  which  at  all  other  times  is 

client,  when  engaged  in  building  its  cells,  emits  a  singular  but  pleasing 

^ound,  which  may  be  heard  at  ten  or  twelve  yards'  distance.* 

Some  insects  abo  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  eaiSng,  com* 
Biiandingy  or  giving  an  alarm.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  noise  nuide  by 
the  neuters  or  soldiers  amongst  the  white  ants,  by  which  they  keep  the 
labourers,  who  answer  it  by  a  hiss,  upon  the  alert  and  to  their  work. 
This  noise,  which  is  produced  by  striking  any  substance  with  their  man- 
dibles, Smeathman  describes  as  a  small  vibrating  sound,  rather  shriller  and 
Quicker  than  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  It  could  be  distinguished  he  says  at 
tne  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  continued  for  a  minute  at  a  time 
with  very  short  intervals.  When  any  one  walks  in  a  solitary  grove,  where 
the  covered  ways  of  these  insects  abound,  they  give  the  alarm  by  a  loud 
hissing,  which  is  heard  at  every  step.^  —  "  When  house-crickets  are  out," 
says  Mr.  White,  **  and  running  about  in  a  room  in  the  night,  if  surprised  by 
a  candle,  they  give  two  or  three  shrill  notes,  as  it  were  for  a  signal  to  their 
followers,  that  they  may  escape  to  their  crannies  and  lurking-holes  to  avoid 
dancer."  • 

Under  this  head  I  shall  consider  a  noi9e  before  alluded  to,  which  has 
been  a  cause  of  alarm  and  terror  to  the  superstitious  in  all  ages.  You  will 
perceive  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  death-watch  —  so  called,  because  it  emits 
a  sound  resembling  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  supposed  to  predict  the  death  of 
some  one  of  the  family  in  the  house  in  which  it  is  heard.  Thus  sings  the 
muse  of  the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  on  this  subject : 

** A  wood-worm 

That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a  hare  in  her  form : 


A  Drary's  InseeU,  iii.  Preface. 
3  Lister's  Gadartt  244.    Compare  Seaam.  vi.  80. 

s  Bingley,  Animal  Biogr.  iii.  Ist  ed.  835.    Mr.  Westwood  has  also  observed  the 
same  pecaliaritv  in  AmmophUa  hirttda  whilst  similarly  engaged. 
«  FhUoM.  TrMM,  1781,  48.  89.  •  yat  Uitt  ii.  262. 
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With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch. 

And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death* watch : 

Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click  ; 

Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick  ! 

For,  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost. 

If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches  the  post ; 

But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  ejected. 

Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected  : 

The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover.** 

To  add  to  the  effect  of  this  noise,  it  is  said  to  be  made  only  when  there  is 
a  profound  silence  in  an  apartment,  and  every  one  is  still. 

Authors  were  formerly  not  agreed  concerning  the  insect  from  which  this 
sound  of  terror  proceeded,  some  attributing  it  to  a  kind  of  wood-louse,  as 
I  lately  observed,  and  others  to  a  spider ;  but  it  is  a  received  opinion  now, 
adopted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  it  is  produced  by  some  little 
beetles  belonging  to  the  timber-boring  genus  Anooium,  Swammerdam  ob- 
serves, that  a  small  beetle,  ^hich  he  bad  in  his  collection,  having  firmly 
fixed  its  fore  legs,  and  put  its  inflexed  bead  between  them,  makes  a  con- 
tinual noise  in  old  pieces  of  wood,  wails,  and  ceilings,  which  is  sometimes 
so  loud,  that,  upon  hearing  it,  people  have  fancied  that  hobgoblins,  ghosts, 
or  fairies  were  wandering  around  them.^  Evidently  this  was  one  of  the 
death-watches.  Latreille  observed  Anobium  striatum  produce  the  sound  in 
question  by  a  stroke  of  its  mandibles  upon  the  wood,  which  was  answered 
by  a  similar  noise  from  within  it.  But  the  species  whose  proceedings 
have  been  most  noticed  by  British  observers  is  A,  teueilatum.  When 
spring  is  far  advanced,  these  insects  are  said  to  commence  their  ticking, 
which  is  only  a  call  to  each  other,  to  which  if  no  answer  be  returned,  the 
animal  repeats  it  in  another  place.  It  is  thus  produced.  Raising  itself 
upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat  inclined,  it  beats  its  head 
with  great  force  and  aeility  upon  the  plane  of  position  ;  and  its  strokes  are 
so  powerful  as  to  m^e  a  considerable  impression  if  they  fall  upon  any 
substance  softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinct  strokes  in 
succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  They  follow  each  other 
quickly,  and  are  repeated  at  uncert^un  intervals.  In  old  houses,  where 
Uiese  msects  abound,  they  may  be  heard  in  warm  weather  during  the  whole 
day.  The  noise  exactly  resembles  that  produced  by  tapping  moderately 
with  the  nail  upon  the  table :  and  when  familiarised  the  msect  will  answer 
very  readily  the  tap  of  the  nail.' 

The  queen-bee  has  long  been  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  sound,  producing 
the  most  extraordinary  effects  upon  her  subjects.  Sometimes,  just  before 
bees  swarm, — insteaci  of  the  great  hum  usually  heard,  and  even  in  the 
night,  —  if  the  ear  be  placed  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  a  sharp  clear 
sound  may  be  distinguished,  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  wings  of  a  single  bee.  This,  it  has  been  pretended,  is  the 
harangue  of  the  new  ^ueen  to  her  subjects,  to  inspire  them  with  courB|:e 
to  achieve  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire.  But  Butler  gives  to  it  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation.    He  asserts  that  the  candidate  for  the  new  throne 

>  BibL  Nat.  EdTHill,  L  125. 

s  Shaw's  Nat  Misc.  iiL  lOi.    FkiL  Trans,  szzui.  159.    Compare  Dameril,  Traiti 
EUmaU.  ii  91.  o.  69i. 
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Is  then  with  earnest  entreaties,  lamentations  and  groans,  supplicating  the 
queen-mother  of  the  hive  to  grant  her  permission  to  lead  the  intended 
colony; — that  this  is  continued,  before  she  can  obtain  her  consent,  for  two 
days ;  when  the  old  queen  relenting  gives  her  fiat  in  a  fuller  and  stronger 
tone.  That  should  the  former  presume  to  imitate  the  tones  of  the  sove- 
reign, this  being  the  signal  of  revolt,  she  would  be  executed  on  the  spot, 
with  all  whom  she  had  seduced  from  their  loyalty.^  —  But  it  is  time  to 
leave  fables :  I  shall,  therefore,  next  relate  to  you  what  really  takes  place. 
You  have  heard  how  the  bees  detain  their  young  queens  till  they  are  fit  to 
lead  a  swarm.  —  I  then  mentioned  the  attitude  and  sound  that  strike  the 
former  motionless.  When  she  emits  this  authoritative  sound,  reclining  her 
thorax  against  a  comb,  the  queen  stands  with  her  wings  crossed  upon  her 
back,  which,  without  being  uncrossed  or  further  expanded,  are  kept  in 
constant  vibration.  The  tone  thus  produced  is  a  very  distinct  kind  of 
clicking,  composed  of  many  notes  in  the  same  key,  which  follow  each 
other  rapidly.  This  sound  the  queens  emit  before  they  are  permitted  to 
leave  their  cells ;  but  it  does  not  then  seem  to  affect  the  bees.  But  when 
once  they  are  liberated  from  confinement  and  assume  the  above  attitude, 
its  effects  upon  them  are  very  remarkable.  As  soon  as  the  sound  was 
beard,  Huber  tells  us,  bees  that  had  been  employed  in  plucking,  biting,  and 
chasing  the  queen  about,  hung  down  their  heads  and  remained  altogether 
motionless  ;  and  whenever  she  had  recourse  to  this  attitude  and  sound, 
they  operated  upon  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  writer  just  mentioned 
observed  differences  both  with  regard  to  the  succession  and  intensity  of 
the  notes  and  tones  of  this  royal  song ;  and  as  he  justly  remarks,  there 
may  be  still  finer  shades  which,  escaping  our  organs,  may  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  bees.'  He  seems,  however,  to  doubt  by  what  means  this 
sound  is  produced.  Reasoning  analogically,  the  motion  of  the  wings 
should  occasion  it.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  in  constant  motion  when 
It  is  uttered.  Probably  the  intensity  of  the  tones  and  their  succession  are 
regulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  wings.  Reaumur  re- 
marks, that  the  different  tones  of  the  bees,  whether  more  or  less  grave  or 
acute,  are  produced  by  the  strokes,  more  or  less  rapid,  of  their  wings 
against  the  air;  and  that,  perhaps,  their  diff*erent  angles  of  inclination  may 
vary  the  sound.  The  friction  of  their  bases  likewise  against  the  sides  of 
the  cavity  in  which  they  are  inserted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fly  lately  men- 
tioned, or  against  the  base-covers  (jteguke),  may  produce  or  modulate  their 
sounds,  a  b^  whose  wings  are  eradicated  beine  perfectly  mute.'  This  last 
assertion,  however,  is  contradicted  by  John  Hunter,  who  affirms  that  bees, 
produce  a  noise  independent  of  their  wings,  emitting  a  shrill  and  peevish 
sound  though  they  are  cut  ofi^  and  the  legs  held  fast.^  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  from  his  experiment  that  the  wings  were  eradicated.  And  if  they 
were  only  cut  off,  the  friction  of  their  base  might  cause  the  sound.  I 
have  before  noticed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  queens  educated  accord- 
ing to  M.  Schirach's  method  are  absolutely  mute  ;  on  which  account  the 
bees  keep  no  guard  around  their  cells,  nor  retain  them  an  instant  in  them 
after  their  transformation.^ 

The  pastions^  abo,  which  urge  us  to  various  exclamations,  elicit  from 

1  Reanm.  v.  615.    Botler's  Female  Monarchy,  c.  t.  §  4. 

*  Huber,  L  260.  ii.  292. 

9  Seaom.  v.  617.  «  PAi&w.  TVaiu.  1792.  »  Huber,  i.  292. 
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insects  occasionally  certain  sounds.  Fear,  anger,  sorrow,  joy,  or  love  and 
desire,  they  express  in  particular  instances  by  particular  noises.  I  shail 
begin  with  those  which  they  emit  when  under  any  alarm.  One  larva  only 
is  recorded  as  uttering  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  it  produces  a  perfect  insect  re* 
markable  for  the  same  faculty  :  I  allude  to  Ackerontia  Atropot.  Its  cater* 
pillar,  if  disturbed  at  all,  draws  back  rapidly*  making  at  the  same  time  a 
rather  loud  noise,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  crack  of  an  electric 
spark.^  You  would  scarcely  think  that  anyqtdescent  pupts  could  show  their 
fears  by  a  sound, — ^yet  in  one  instance  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  De 
Oeer  having  made  a  small  incision  in  the  cocoon  of  a  moth,  which  in* 
eluded  that  of  its  parasite  Ichneumon  (/.  canUUor  De  G.X  the  insect  con* 
cealed  within  the  latter  uttered  a  little  cry,  similar  to  the  chirping  of  a  small 
grasshopper,  continuing  it  for  a  long  time  together.  The  sound  wa»  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  its  body  against  the  elastic  substance  of  its  own 
cocoon,  and  was  easily  imitated  by  rubbing  a  knife  against  its  surface.* 

Bat  to  come  to  perfect  insects.  Many  beetles  when  taken  show  their 
alarm  by  the  emission  of  a  shrill,  sibilant,  or  creaking  sound*— which  some 
compare  to  the  chirping  of  young  birds — produced  by  rubbinj^  their  dytm 
with  the  extremity  of  their  aMomen.  This  is  the  case  with  the  dung- 
chafers  (Geoirupes  vemaHt^  ttercorariut^  and  Copris  lunarit) ;  with  the 
carrion-chafer  (7V(Mr«ii6tt/ontf);  and  others  of  the  lamelUcom  beetles.  The 
burying-beetle  {yecrophorut  FespUlo),  Criocem  nteianopa  and  merdigera^  and 
Ifygrc&a  Hermatmi,  and  many  other  Coleoptera^  produce  a  similar  noise  by 
the  same  means.  When  this  noise  is  made,  the  movement  of  the  abdomen 
may  be  perceived ;  and  if  a  pin  is  introduced  under  the  elytra  it  ceases. 
Long  after  many  of  these  insects  are  dead  the  noise  may  be  caused  by 
pressure.  Rdsel  found  this  with  respect  to  the  ScarahcBideB  *,  and  I  have 
repeated  the  experiment  with  success  upon  Necropkorui  VetpUh.  The 
Capricorn  tribes  {Priomu^  Lamia,  Ceraimx^  &c.)  emit  under  alarm  an 
acute  or  creaking  sounds- which  Lister  caus  querulous,  and  Dumeril  com- 
pares to  the  braying  of  an  ass^ — by  the  friction  of  the  thorax,  which  they 
alternately  elevate  and  depress,  against  the  neck,  and  sometimes  against 
the  base  of  the  elytra.*  On  account  of  this,  Priomu  coriariut  is  called  lAe 
fiddler  in  Oermanv.*  Two  other  coleopterous  genera,  Cydtnu  and  Clyta»^ 
make  their  cry  otNoU  me  tangerc  by  rubbing  their  thorax  against  the  base 
of  the  el  vtra.  Pimelia,  another  beetle,  does  the  same  by  the  friction  of  its 
legs  against  each  other.^  And,  doubtless,  many  more  Cokopiera^  if  ob- 
served, would  be  found  to  express  their  fears  by  similar  means. 

In  the  other  orders  the  examples  of  cries  of  terror  are  much  less  nume- 
rous. A  buff  (dmex  eubaptenu  De  O.)  when  taken  emits  a  sharp  sound, 
probably  with  its  rostrum,  by  moving  its  head  up  and  down.'  Ray  makes 
a  similar  remark  with  respect  to  another  bug  (^Reduwut  pertomUuiU  the 
cry  of  which  he  compares  to  the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper.*  Mutiila 
Europtea,  a  hymenopterous  insect,  makes  a  sibihint  chirping,  as  1  once  ob- 

1  FiiflssL  Arehiv,  8. 10.  Mr.  Baddon  aatares  ma  that  on  one  oocaaioD  takhig  «p 
the  caterpillar  of  another  moth,  Gaatropacha  quercifoUa,  by  ths  haiis,  it  attend  4 
distinct  squeak. 

*  De  Geer,  vii  59i. 

s  ROsel  II.  208. 

«  Ray,  HitL  Imm.  884.    Dnmeril,  TndL  EUmenL  il  100.  n.  17. 

»  De  Geer,  v.  58.  69.    Rbsel,  IL  iii.  5.  •  Ritoel,  ibid. 

T  Latr.  JKrt.  iVb/.  3L  264.  «  Do  Geer,  iiL  289.  •HisLlnM.bC 
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served  at  Southwold,  where  it  abounds ;  but  how  produced  I  cannot  say. 
The  praying  mantis  (M.  reHghsa),  as  we  learn  from  M.  Goureau,  when 
alarmed  and  having  put  itseU  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  rubs  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  against  the  interior  borders  of  the  wings  and  elyti-a,  so  as  to 
produce  a  noise  like  that  of  parchment  rubbed  together.^  The  most  re- 
markable noise,  however,  proceeding  from  insects  under  alarm,  is  that 
emitted  by  the  death's-head  hawk-moth,  and  for  which  it  has  long  been 
celebrated.  The  Lepidoptera^  though  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
produce  a  sound  when  they  fly,  at  other  times  are  usually  mute  insects  ; 
but  this  alarmist— for  so  it  may  be  called,  from  the  terrors  which  it  has 
occasioned  to  the  superstitious — when  it  wailks  and  more  particularly  when 
it  is  confined,  or  taken  into  the  hand,  sends  forth  a  strong  and  sharp  cry,  re- 
sembling, some  say,  that  of  a  mouse,  but  more  plaintive^  and  even  lament- 
able,  w£ch  it  continues  as  long  as  it  is  held.  This  cry  does  not  appear  to 
be  produced  by  the  wings  ;  for  when  they,  as  well  as  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen are  held  down,  it  becomes  still  louder.  Schrceter  says  that  the 
animal,  when  it  utters  its  cry,  rubs  its  tongue  against  its  head^;  and 
Rosel,  that  it  produces  it  by  the  friction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.* 
But  Reaumur  believed,  after  the  most  attentive  examination,  that  the  cry 
came  from  the  mouth,  or  rather  from  the  tongue  ;  and  he  thought  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  palpi  against  that  organ.  When,  by 
means  of  a  pin,  he  unfolded  the  spiral  tongue,  the  cry  ceased  ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  rolled  up  again  between  the  palpi  it  was  renewed. 
He  next  prevented  the  palpi  from  touching  it,  and  the  sound  also  ceased  ; 
and  upon  removing  only  one  of  them,  though  it  continued,  it  became 
much  more  feeble.^  Huber,  however,  denies  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
friction  of  the  tongue  and  palpi '^:  as  does  M.  Passerini,  who  con- 
ceives that  it  is  owing  to  the  alternate  inspiration  and  expiration  of  air 
from  the  central  canal  of  the  proboscis  into  a  peculiar  cavity  in  the  head 
destined  for  giving  it  the  reouired  resonance.  But  on  the  other  band 
MM.  Duponcnel,  Aub6,  Boisauval,  Pierret,  and  Kambur,  members  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  France,  who  expressly  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  cause  of  the  noise,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  of  those  hitherto  assigned,  and 
yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  that  the  noise  itself  has  little  of  the 
plaintive  cry  attributed  to  it,  but  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  that  made 
by  most  of  the  capricom  beetles  (Prioniu,  Lamia,  &cX  as  above  described.* 
If  the  observation  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Raddon,  that  tnis  noise  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  moth  just  before  issuing  from  the  pupa^  be  correct,  it  would 
go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  simply  owing,  as  Rosel  thought,  to  the  same  cause 
as  that  of  the  capricom  beetles,  since  the  confined  posture  o(  the  insect  in 
the  pupa  case,  and  the  very  limited  quantity  of  air  there  inclosed,  seem  to 
forbid  the  supposition  that  this  last  has  any  share  in  producing  it. 

I  must  next  say  a  few  words  upon  the  an^ry  chidings  of  our  little  crea^ 
tures ;  for  their  anger  sometimes  vents  itself  in  sounds.  I  have  ofVen  been 
amused  with  hearing  the  indignant  tones  of  a  humble-bee  while  lyine  on 
its  back.    When  I  held  my  finger  to  it,  it  kicked  and  scolded  with  all  its 

1  Ann.  8oe,  Eni.  de  France,  z.  ball  zviii.  *  Naturfoncher,  Stk.  zzi.  77. 

s  III.  16.  «  Beaom.  iL  290. 

»  Nouv.  Obt.  ii.  300.  note  *. 

•  Ann,  Sac.  Ent.  de  France,  viii.  69.  and  iz.  125. 

'  Tram.  Ent.  Sac  Land,  ii  proc  Izzvi 
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soon  as  it  grows  dusk,  its  shrill  note  increases  till  it  becomes  quite  an 
annoyance,  and  interrupts  conversation.  When  the  male  sings,  he  elevates 
the  el^'tra  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  body,  and  then  rubs  them 
against  each  other  by  a  horizontal  and  very  brisk  motion.^  The  learned 
Scaliger  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  delighted  with  the  chirping  of 
these  animals,  and  was  accustomed  to  keep  them  in  a  box  for  his  amuse- 
ment. We  are  told  that  they  have  been  sold  in  Africa  at  a  high  price, 
and  employed  to  procure  sleep.'  If  they  could  be  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  laudanum,  and  lull  the  restlessness  of  busy  thought  in  this  country, 
the  exchange  would  be  beneficial.  Like  many  other  noisy  persons,  crickets 
like  to  hear  nobody  louder  than  themselves.  Ledelius  relates  that  a 
woman,  who  had  tried  in  vain  every  method  she  could  think  of  to  baniak 
them  from  her  house,  at  last  got  rid  of  them  by  the  noise  made  by  drums 
and  trumpets,  which  she  had  procured  to  entertain  her  guests  at  a  wedding. 
They  instantly  forsook  the  house,  and  she  heard  of  them  no  more.* 

The  field-cricket  (jGryllus  campeitru)  makes  a  shrilling  noise— still  more 
sonorous  than  that  of  the  house-cricket — which  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  Monffet  tells  us,  that  their  sound  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing 
their  elytra,  after  they  are  taken  o%  against  each  other.^  *'  Sounds,**  says 
Mr.  White, "  do  not  always  give  us  pleasure  according  to  thdr  sweetness 
and  melody  ;  nor  do  harsh  sounds  always  displease.— Thus  the  shrilling 
of  the  field-cricket,  though  sharp  and  stridulous,  yet  marvellously  delights 
some  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  summer  ideas  of  every 
thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and  joyous.**  One  of  these  crickets  when 
confined  in  a  paper  cage  and  set  in  the  sun,  and  supplied  with  i^ants 
moistened  with  water — for  if  they  are  not  wetted  it  will  die— will  feed, 
and  thrive,  and  become  so  merry  and  loud,  as  to  be  irksome  in  the  same 
room  where  a  person  is  sitting.^ 

Having  never  seen  a  female  of  that  extraordinary  animal  the  mole- 
cricket  {Grifllotaipa  mdgam\  I  cannot  say  what  difierence  obtains  in 
the  reticuktion  of  the  elytra  of  the  two  sexes.  The  mde  varies  in  this 
respect  from  the  other  male  crickets,  for  they  have  no  circular  area,  nor 
do  the  nervures  run  so  irregularly;  the  areolets,  however,  towards 
their  base  are  large,  with  very  tense  membrane.  The  base  itself  also  is 
scarcely  at  all  elevated.  Circumstances  these,  which  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  considering  them  distinct  from  the  other  crickets.  This  cren- 
ture  is  not,  however,  mute.  Where  they  abound  thev  may  be  beaixl 
about  the  middle  of  April  singing  their  love^litty  in  a  low,  dull,  jarring, 
uninterrupted  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  goat-sucker  {Caprmulmu  Euro* 
fHBut\  but  more  inward.*  I  remember  once  tracing  one  by  its  snrilltng  to 
the  very  hole,  under  a  stone  in  the  bank  of  my  canal,  in  which  it  was  con- 
cealed.   We  learn  from  Mr.  Newport,  who,  in  his  very  valuable  treatise  on 

1  De  Geer,  iii  517.  See  also  White,  NaL  Hut  U.  76.  ;~.and  Ray,  J9tfl 
/ii«.68. 

*  MooiFet,  186. 

s  Goldsmith's  AmimaL  Nat,  vi  2a  ^  Ing.  Thtatr.  134. 

^  NfU,  HUL  ii.  73.  Tet  it  would  appear  that  when  wholly  removed  from  the 
scent  of  their  mother-earth  they  are  silent,  for  it  is  stated  by  Soathey  that  oo  the 
ship  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca  approaching  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  proximity  of  land  was 
inferred,  and  as  the  result  proved,  truly,  by  a  ground-cricket  which  a  scddier  had 
brought  from  Cadiz  then  beginning  agun  to  sing.    (HisL  ofJBnuiL^ 

•Nat  HuL  ii.  31. 
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insects  in  the  Ci^dopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phydolegy^  has  so  admirably 
illustrated  their  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  that  this  low  jarring 
sound  is  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  nervures,  and  the  much  greater 
number  of  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing-covers  being  scored  with 
the  same  notches  as  in  a  file  (p.  928.) ;  pointed  out  in  the  crickets  by  M. 
Goureau,  who  also  saw  them  in  the  mole-cricket,  but  seems  to  have  over- 
looked their  extending  to  so  many  of  the  nervures  as  Mr.  Newport  has 
observed  to  be  furnished  with  them. 

Another  tribe  of  grasshoppers  {Acrida^  PterophyUa^  &c}) — the  females 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  long  ensiform  ovipositor — like  the 
crickets,  make  their  noise  bv  the  friction  of  the  bases  of  their  elytra.  And 
the  chirping  they  thus  produce  is  long,  and  seldom  interrupted,  which  dis* 
tinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  common  grasshoppers  {Locusta).  What  is 
remarkable,  the  grasshopper  lark  {SMvia  locustella),  whieh  preys  upon  them, 
makes  a  similar  noise.  Professor  Lichtenstein,  in  the  Linnean  Tramac* 
iionty  has  called  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  eye-like  area  in  the 
right  elytrum  of  the  males  of  this  genus' ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  De  Geer  had  noticed  it  before  him  as  a  sexual  character  ;  who 
alflOy  with  good  reason,  supposes  it  to  assist  these  animals  in  the  sounds 
they  produce.  Speaking  of  Acrida  viridisnma — common  with  us — be 
says,  "  In  our  male  grasshoppers,  in  that  part  of  the  right  elytrum  which 
iH  folded  horizontally  over  the  trunk,  there  is  a  round  plate  made  of  very 
fine  transparent  membrane,  resembling  a  little  mirror  or  piece  of  talc,  of 
the  tension  of  a  drum.  This  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
prominent  nervure,  and  is  concealed  under  the  fold  of  the  left  elytrum, 
which  has  also  several  prominent  nervures  answering  to  the  margin  of  the 
membrane  or  ocellus.  There  is,**  he  further  remarks,  *'  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  brisk  movement  with  which  the  grasshopper  rubs  these 
nervures  against  each  other  produces  a  vibration  m  the  membrane  aug- 
menting the  sound.  The  males  in  miestion  sing  continually  in  the  hedges 
and  trees  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  especially,  towards 
sunset  and  part  of  the  nicht.  When  any  one  approaches,  they  immediately 
cease  their  song."*  In  tnese  insects,  as  in  the  crickets,  M.  Goureau  has 
detected  in  the  strong  homy  ridge  immediately  behind  the  mirror  or  tym* 
panum,  near  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  einrum,  the  same 
transverse  notches  as  in  Acheta  and  GryUotalpa,  while  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  elytrum  a  similar  but  less  stron^y  notched  file-like  ridge  is 
found  ;  and  it  is  obviously  by  the  rubbing  ot  these  rasps  against  the  pro- 
jecting nervures  of  the  borders  of  the  wings,  that  the  sounds  resulting 
from  the  brisk  friction  of  the  elytra  proceed.  Dr.  Burmeister  conceives 
tiiat  they  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  forcible  expiration  of  air  from  the 
thoracic  tracheae  and  spiracles,  first  driven  against  the  inflected  external 
margin  of  the  wing,  and  subsequently  against  the  tympanum,  which  is  thus 
caused  to  vibrate  and  resound  ;  but  Mr.  Newport  has  pointed  out  that 
this  cannot  be  the  cause,  because  in  Acrida  brachefytra  the  elytra  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly short  and  narrow  thut  they  do  not  cover,  nor  are  near,  any  part 
of  the  spiracles,  so  that  the  air  in  passing  from  these  orifices  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  driven  against  the  tympanum  ;  which,  however,  being  accom- 
panied by  notched  nervures,  as  in  A,  viridimnuif  though  differently  arranged, 

>  See  Kirby  in  ZooL  Joum,  p.  iv.  429. 

•  Litm,  TVww.  iv.  61.  »  De  Geer,  iii.  420. 
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produces  similar  sounds.  A  still  farther  proof  that  these  notched  nenmres 
or  files  fire  the  main  agents  in  producing  the  sounds,  is  afiorded  by  the 
facts  that  their  notches  are  more  distinct  in  newljr  disclosed  speciioens, 
especially  of  Acrida  viriditnma^  than  in  older  individuals,  in  wnicfa  they 
have  been  partially  obliterated  by  use ;  and  that  the  sounds,  as  M. 
Goureau  has  remarked,  may  be  readily  produced  in  the  dead  insect  by 
gently  rubbing  the  bases  of  the  elytra  together,  which  could  not  happen  if 
the  rushing  of  the  air  from  the  spiracles  had  any  effect  in  produciiig 
them.^ 

The  last  description  of  singers  that  I  shall  notice  amongst  the  Locutiaui^ 
and  which  includes  the  migratory  locust,  are  those  that  are  more  com- 
monly denominated  grasshoppers.  To  this  genus  belong  the  little  chirpers 
that  we  hear  in  every  sunny  bank,  and  which  make  vocal  every  heath. 
They  begin  their  song — which  is  a  short  chirp  regularly  interrupted,  in 
which  it  differs  from  that  of  the  AcridcB — long  before  sunrise.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day  it  is  intermitted,  and  resumed  in  the  evening.    This  sound  is 


not  their  whole  apparatus  of  song  —  since,  like  the  Tettigonis,  they  have 
also  a  tympanum  or  drum.  De  Geer,  who  examined  the  insects  be  de» 
scribes  with  the  eye  of  an  anatomist,  seems  to  be  the  only  entomologist  that 
has  noticed  this  organ.  **  On  each  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  al^ 
domen,*'  says  he,  **  immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  posterior  thighs, 
there  is  a  considerable  and  deep  aperture  of  rather  an  oval  form,  which  is 
partly  closed  by  an  irregular  flat  plate  or  operculum  of  a  hard  substance, 
but  covered  by  a  wrinkled  flexible  membrane.  The  opening  left  by  this 
operculum  is  semilunar,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  a  white  pellicle 
of  considerable  tension,  and  shining  Uke  a  little  mirror.  On  that  side  of 
the  aperture  which  is  towards  the  head  there  is  a  little  oval  hole,  into 
which  the  point  of  a  pin  may  be  introduced  without  resistance.  When 
the  pellicle  is  removed,  a  large  cavity  appears.  In  my  opinion  this  aperture, 
cavity,  and  above  all  the  membrane  in  tension,  contribute  much  to  produce 
and  augment  the  sound  emitted  by  the  grasshopper."  ^  This  descriptioo, 
which  was  taken  from  the  migratory  locust  (L,  miaratoria)^  answers  tole* 
rably  well  to  the  tympanum  of  our  common  grasshoppers ;  only  in  then 
the  aperture  seems  to  be  rather  semicircular,  and  tne  wrinkled  plate  — 
which  has  no  mar^nal  hairs — is  clearly  a  continuation  of  the  substance  of 
the  segment.  This  apparatus  so  much  resembles  the  drum  of  the  Cicada, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  use.  The  vibrations  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  thighs  and  elytra  striking  upon  this  drum  are  reverberated 
by  it,  and  so  intenseness  is  given  to  the  sound.^  In  Spain,  we  are  told 
that  people  of  fashion  keep  these  animals — called  there  GriUo-^  in  cages, 
which  they  name  GriUeria^  for  the  sake  of  their  song.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  diatribe  upon  the  noises  of  insects  with  a  tribe  that 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  musical  powers:  I  mean  the  Cwodmi^ 


1  Burmeister,  Manual  of  EnUtm,  470.    Goarean,  vbi  tiqfra.    Newport, 

a'Oe  Geer,  iii.  470.  '  Ibid.  471.  t.  xxiii  f.  2,  8. 

^  Goareau  (cyi.  cit.)  and  MliUer  (Barmeister,  Manual,  672.)  rsgard  this  dnua  if  aa 
an.iitory  organ,  but  probably  without  soffident  grounds. 
«  Osbeck^  Voy.  i  71. 
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including  the  genera  Fulgora^  Cicada^  Tellix,  and  Tettigoma,^  The  Fulgortg 
appear  to  be  night  singers,  while  the  Ctcada  sing  usually  in  the  day.  The 
great  lantern-fly  (^Fulgora  latemaria),  from  its  noise  in  the  evening — nearly 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  cymbal,  or  razor-grinder  when  at  work  — is 
called  Scare-tUep  by  the  Dutch  in  Guiana.  It  begins  regularly  at  sunset.^ 
Perhaps  an  insect  mentioned  by  Ligon  as  making  a  great  noise  in  the 
night,  in  Barbadoes,  may  belong  to  this  tribe.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  animal 
io  the  woods,*'  says  he,  "that  I  never  saw,  which  lie  all  day  in  holes  and 
hollow  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  down  begin  their  tunes,  which  are 
neither  singing  nor  crying,  but  the  shrillest  voices  I  ever  heard :  nothing 
can  be  so  nearly  resembled  to  it  as  the  mouths  of  a  pack  of  small  beagles 
at  a  distance  ;  and  so  lively  and  chirping  the  noise  is  as  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  to  the  ears,  if  there  were  not  too  much  of  it ;  for  the 
music  has  no  intermission  till  morning,  and  then  all  is  husht.**' 

The  species  of  the  other  genus,  Cwada,  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  — 
by  whom  they  were  often  kept  in  cages  for  the  sake  of  their  song —  TetHx^ 
seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  every  Grecian  bard  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  to  Anacreon  and  Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  upon  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by  the  most  endear- 
ing epithets,  and  were  regarded  as  all  but  divine.  One  bard  entreats  the 
shepherds  to  spare  the  innoxious  Tettix,  that  nightingale  of  the  Nymphs, 
and  to  make  those  mischievous  birds  the  thrush  and  blackbird  their  prey. 
Sweet  prophet  of  the  summer,  says  Anacreon,  addressing  this  insect,  the 
Bf  uses  love  thee,  Phoebus  himself  loves  thee,  and  has  given  thee  a  shrill 
song  ;  old  age  does  not  wear  thee  out ;  thou  art  wise,  earth-born,  musical, 
impassive,  without  blood ;  thou  art  almost  like  a  god.^  So  attached  were 
the  Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  fasten  golden 
images  of  them  in  their  hair,  implying  at  the  same  time  a  boast  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicadae,  were  TerrcB  Jild,  They  were  regarded 
indeed  by  all  as  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  innocent  of  animals 
-^not,  we  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  given  by  the  saucy  Rhodian  Xe* 
narchus,  when  he  says, 

**  Happy  the  Cicadas'  lives. 
Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives." 

If  the  Grecian  Tettix  or  Gcada  had  been  distinguished  by  a  harsh  and 
deafening  note,  like  those  of  some  other  countries,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  an  object  of  such  affection.  That  it  was  not,  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  connection  which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  it  and  music.  Thus 
the  sound  of  this  insect  and  of  the  harp  were  called  by  one  and  the  same 
name.^  A  Cicada  sitting  upon  a  harp  was  a  usual  emblem  of  the  science 
of  music,  which  was  thus  accounted  for :  —  When  two  rival  musicians, 
Eunomus  and  Ariston,  were  contending  upon  that  instrument,  a  Cicada 
flying  to  the  former  and  sitting  upon  his  harp  supplied  the  place  of  a 

i  Zoobg,  Joum.  "So,  iy.  429,^ 

*  Stedman's  Surinam^  ii  87.  Dr.  Hancock,  however  (Proceed,  ZooL  Soc,  June 
24. 1834\  states  that  the  razor-grinder,  or  aria-aria  of  the  natives,  is  a  species  of 
Cicada  (C.  elarimma\an6.  that  the  Fuigora  rarely  sing. 

•  HiaL  of  BarbadoeMt  65. 

4  Epigramm,  JkleeL  46.  234.  *  6r.  rifrntf^^ftc. 
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broken  string,  and  so  secured  to  him  the  victory.*  To  excel  this  animal 
in  singing  seems  to  have  been  the  highest  commendation  of  a  singer ;  and 
even  the  eloquence  of  Plato  was  not  thought  to  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  it.'  At  Surinam  the  noise  of  the  Cica£i  Tihiven  is  still  supposeil  so 
much  to  resemble  the  sound  of  a  harp  or  lyre,  that  they  are  called  there 
harpers  {Lierman)?  Whether  the  Grecian  Cicadas  maintain  at  present 
their  ancient  character  for  music,  travellers  do  not  tell  us. 

Those  of  other  countries,  however,  have  been  held  in  less  estimation  for 
their  powers  of  song ;  or  rather  have  been  execrated  for  the  d«ifening  din 
that  they  produce.  Virgil  accuses  those  of  Italy  of  bursting  the  very 
shrubs  with  their  noise  ^;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes  that  this  species, 
which  is  very  common,  makes  a  most  disagreeable  dull  chirping.*  Another, 
Cicada,  ieptendecim — which  fortunately,  as  its  name  imports,  appears  only 
once  in  seventeen  years  —  makes  such  a  continual  din  from  morning  to 
evening;  that  people  cannot  hear  each  other  speak.  They  appear  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  incredible  numbers  in  the  middle  of  May.*  **  In  the  hotter 
months  of  summer,**  sa;^s  Dr.  Shaw,  "  especially  from  midday  to  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  the  Cicada,  rcml,  or  grasshopper,  as  we  ralsely  translate 
it,  is  perpetually  stunning  our  ears  with  its  most  excessively  shrill  and  in- 
grateful  noise.  It  is  in  this  resect  the  most  troublesome  and  impertineiit 
of  insects,  perching  upon  a  twig  and  squalling  sometimes  two  or  three 
hours  without  ceasing;  thereby  too  often  disturbing  the  studies,  or  short 
repose  that  is  frequently  indulged,  in  these  hot  climates,  at  those  boitrs. 
The  rtruK  of  the  Oreeks  must  have  had  a  quite  different  voice,  more  soft, 
surely,  and  melodious ;  otherwise  the  fine  orators  of  Homer,  who  are 
compared  to  it,  can  be  looked  upon  no  better  than  loud  loquacious  scolds.*' 
An  insect  of  this  tribe,  and  I  am  told  a  very  noisy  one,  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Bydder,  before  mentioned  (Cicada  AngUca  Curtis  *)  in  the  New 
Forest,  Hampshire.  Previously  to  this  it  was  not  thought  that  any  of 
these  insect  musicians  were  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  Captain  Hancock 
informs  me  that  the  Brazilian  CicadoB  sing  so  loud  as  to  be  beard  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  This  is  as  if  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  supposing  hit 
powers  of  voice  increased  in  the  ratio  of  his  siae,  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  world.  So  that  Stentor  himself  becomes  a  mute  when  compared  with 
these  insects. 

You  feel  very  curious,  doubtless,  to  know  by  what  means  these  littk 
animals  are  enabled  to  emit  Euch  prodigious  sounds.  I  have  lately  men* 
tioned  to  you  the  drum  of  certain  grasshoppers :  this,  however,  appears  to 
be  an  organ  of  a  very  simple  structure ;  but  since  it  is  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  Cicadao  that  their  males  should  so  much  exceed  all  other 
insects  in  the  loudness  of  their  tones,  they  are  furnished  with  a  much  more 
complex,  and  indeed  most  wonderful,  apparatus,  which  I  shall  now  describe. 
If  you  look  at  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  a  male,  the  firat  thing  that  wiU 
stnke  you  is  a  pair  of  large  plates  of  an  irregular  form — in  some  semi^ova), 
in  others  triangular,  in  others  again  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  greater  or  less 
diameter — covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  and  fixed  to  the  trunk 


1  MouflTet,  T^foir.  130.  *  'HSvnrm  nA««M,  mm  nmln  ioA«JL«. 

S  Merian,  Surinam,  49. 

4  «  £t  cantu  qaerultB  rampent  arbusta  cicadie.''    Gearg,  1ii«  328. 

•  Smilh'8  Tour,  iiL  95. 
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between  the  abdomen  and  the  hind  legs.^  These  are  the  drum-covers  or 
opercula,  from  beneath  which  the  sound  issues.  At  the  base  of  the 
posterior  legs,  just  above  each  operculum,  there  is  a  small  pointed  trian* 
gular  process  (pettel/um)  \  the  object  of  which,  as  Reaumur  supposes,  is  to 
prevent  them  trom  being  too  much  elevated.  When  an  operculum  is  re* 
moved,  beneath  it  you  will  find  on  the  exterior  side  a  hollow  cavity,  with  a 
mouth  somewhat  linear,  whi«:h  seems  to  open  into  the  interior  of  the  ab* 
domen  * :  next  to  this,  on  the  inner  side,  is  another  large  cavity  of  an 
irregular  shape,  the  bottom  of  which  is  divided  into  three  portions ;  of 
these  the  posterior  is  lined  obliquely  with  a  beautiful  membrane,  which  is 
very  tense — in  some  species  semi-opaque,  and  in  others  transparent -— and 
ireflects  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  mirror  is  not  the  real  organ  of 
sound,  but  is  supposed  to  modulate  it,  ^  The  middle  portion  is  occupied 
by  a  plate  of  a  horny  substance,  placed  horizontally,  and  forming  the 
bjttom  of  the  cavity.  On  its  inner  side  this  plate  terminates  in  a  carina  or 
elevated  ridge,  common  to  both  drums.^  Between  the  plate  and  the  afler- 
breast  {potlpecttu)  another  membrane, -folded  transversely,  fills  an  oblique, 
oblong,  or  semilunar  cavity.*  In  some  species  I  have  seen  this  membrane 
in  tension  ;  probably  the  insect  can  stretch  or  relax  it  at  its  pleasure.  But 
even  all  this  apparatus  is  insufficient  to  produce  the  sound  of  these  animals ; 
one  still  more  important  and  curious  yet  remains  to  be  described.  This 
organ  can  only  be  discovered  by  dissection.  A  portion  of  the  first  and 
second  segments  being  removed  from  that  side  of  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
which  answers  to  the  drums,  two  bundles  of  muscles  meeting  each  other  in 
an  acute  angle,  attached  to  a  place  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  mucro  of 
the  first  venual  segment  of  the  abdomen,  will  appear.^  In  Reaumur's  spe- 
cimens these  bundles  of  muscles  seem  to  have  been  cylindrical ;  but  in  one 
I  dissected  (Cicada  Capensis)  they  were  tubiform,  the  end  to  which  the 
true  drum  is  attached  being  dilatecl.*  .  These  bundles  consist  of  a  prodi- 
gious niunber  of  muscular  fibres  applied  to  each  other,  but  easily  separable. 
Whikt  Reaumur  was  examining  one  of  these,  pulling  it  from  its  place  with 
a  pin,  he  let  it  go  again,  and  immediately,  though  the  animal  had  been  long 
dead,  the  usual  sound  was  emitted.  On  each  side  of  the  drum-cavities, 
when  the  opercula  are  removed,  another  cavity  of  a  lunulate  shape,  opening 
into  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  is  observable.^  In  this  is  the  true  drum, 
the  principal  organ  of  sound,  and  its  aperture  is  to  the  Cicada  what  our 
larynx  is  to  us.  If  these  creatures  are  unable  themselves  to  modulate  their 
sounds,  here  are  parts  enough  to  do  it  for  them :  for  the  mirrors,  the 
membranes,  and  the  central  portions,  with  their  cavities,  all  assist  in  it.  In 
the  cavity  last  described,  if  you  remove  the  lateral  part  of  the  first  dorsal 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  you  will  discover  a  semi-opaque  and  nearly  semi- 
circular concavo-convex  membrane  with  transverse  folds:  this  is  the 
drum.'^  Each  bundle  of  muscles,  before  mentioned,  is  terminated  by  a 
tendinous  plate  nearly  circular,  from  which  issue  several  little  tendons  that, 
forming  a  thread,  pass  through  an  aperture  in  the  horny  piece  that  supports 
the  drum,  and  are  attached  to  its  under  or  concave  surface.     Thus  the 


1  Seanm.  v.  t.  zri.  f.  5.  u  n. 
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7  Ibid,  ttln  tupra,  t  0*ff» 
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bundle  of  muscles  being  alternately  and  briskly  relaxed  and  contracted,  will 
l)y  its  play  draw  in  and  let  out  the  drum :  so  that  its  convex  surface  being 
thus  rendered  concave  when  pulled  in,  when  let  out  a  sound  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  to  recover  its  convexity ;  which,  striking  upon  the 
mirror  and  other  membranes  before  it  escapes  from  under  the  operculum, 
will  be  modulated  and  augmented  by  them.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
muscular  bundles  are  extended  and  contracted  by  the  alternate  approach 
and  recession  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  to  and  from  each  other. 

And  now,  my  friend,  what  adorable  wisdom,  what  consummate  art  and 
skill  are  displayed  in  the  admirable  contrivance  and  complex  structure  of 
this  wonderful,  this  unparalleled  apparatus  I  The  Great  Creator  has 
placed  in  these  insects  an  organ  for  producing  and  emitting  sounds,  which, 
m  the  intricacy  of  its  construction  seems  to  resemble  that  which  he  has 
given  to  man,  and  the  larger  animals,  for  receiving  them.  Here  isacodlilni; 
a  vieatus;  and,  as  it  should  seem^more  than  one  tympanum, 

1  amy  &C. 
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ON  LUMINOUS  INSECTS. 

Wb  boast  of  our  candles,  our  wax -lights,  and  our  Argand  lamps,  and  pity 
our  fellow-inen  who,  ignorant  of  our  methods  of  producing  artificial  light, 
are  condemned  to  pass  their  nights  in  darknesa.  We  regard  these  inven- 
tions as  the  results  of  a  great  exertion  of  human  intellect,  and  never  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  other  animals  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  modes 
of  illumination  equally  efficient,  and  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  guiding 
their  nocturnal  evolutions  by  actual  lights,  similar  in  their  e§ect  to  those 
wbich  we  make  use  of.  Yet  many  insects  are  thus  provided.  Some  are 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  candle,  not  more  vivid  than  the 
rushlight  which  glimmers  in  the  peasant's  cottage ;  others  exhibit  two  or 
three,  which  cast  a  stronger  radiance  ;  and  a  few  can  display  a  lamp  little 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  some  of  ours.  Not  that  these  insects  are  actually 
possessed  of  candles  and  lamps.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  speaking  figura- 
tively. But  Providence  has  supplied  them  with  an  effectual  substitute  — 
a  luminous  preparation  or  secretion,  which  has  aU  the  advantages  of  our 
lamps  and  candles  without  their  inconveniences;  which  gives  light  sufficient 
to  direct  their  motions,  while  it  is  incapable  of  burnins ;  and  whose  lustre 
is  maintained  without  needing  fresh  supplies  of  oil  or  the  application  of  the 
snuffers. 

Of  the  insects  thus  singularly  provided,  the  common  glow-worm  (Lam^ 
pyris  nociUuca)  is  the  most  familiar  instance.  Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed 
the  luxurv  of  a  summer  evening's  walk  in  the  country,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  our  island,  but  has  viewed  with  admiration  these  "  stars  of  the  earth 
and  diamonds  of  the  night  ?  "  And  if,  living  like  me  in  a  district  where  it 
is  rarely  met  with,  the  first  time  you  saw  this  insect  chanced  to  be,  as  it 
was  in  my  case,  one  of  those  delightful  evenings  which  an  English  summer 
seldom  yields,  when  not  a  breeze  disturbs  the  balmy  air,  and  "every  sense 
is  joy,"  and  hundreds  of  these  radiant- worms,  studding  their  mossy  couch 
with  mild  effulgence,  were  presented  to  vour  wondering  eye  in  the  course 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  —  you  could  not  help  associating  with  the  name  of 
glow-worm  the  most  pleasing  recollections.  No  wonder  that  an  insect, 
which  chiefly  exhibits  itself  on  occasions  so  interesting,  and  whose  economy 
is  so  remarkable,  should  have  afforded  exquisite  images  and  illustrations  to 
those  poets  who  have  cultivated  Natural  History. 

If  you  take  one  of  these  glow-worms  home  with  you  for  examination, 
vou  will  find  that  in  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  a  caterpillar,  only  that  it 
IS  much  more  depressed  ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  light  proceeds  from 
a  pale-coloured  patch  that  terminates  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  larva  of  an  insect,  but  the  perfect  female  of  a  winged 
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beetle,  from  which  it  is  altogether  so  different  that  nothing  but  actual 
observation  could  have  inferred  the  fact  of  their  being  the  sexes  of  the 
RHme  insect.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  you  will  find  that  sexual  dii^ 
ferences  even  more  extraordinary  exist  in  the  insect  world. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  males  of  the  different  species  of 
Lampyru  do  not  possess  the  property  of  giving  out  any  light ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  this  supposition  is  inaccurate,  though  tbeir  light  is  much 
less  vivid  than  that  of  the  female.  Kay  first  pointed  nut  this  fact  with 
respect  to  L,  noctiiuca^,  which  has  two  luminous  points  on  the  penultimate 
abdominal  segment.  In  the  males  of  L,  splcndidula  and  of  /«.  hrm^Ura  the 
light  is  very  distinct,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  former  while  flying.'  The 
females,  like  the  males,  have  the  same  faculty  of  extinguishing  or  concealing 
their  light  —  a  very  necessary  provision  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of 
nocturnul  birds  ;  Mr.  White  even  thinks  that  they  regularly  put  it  out  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  every  night ';  and  they  have  also  tlie  power  of 
rendering  it  for  a  while  more  vivid  than  ordinary. 

Authors  who  have  noticed  the  luminous  parts  of  the  oomnion  female 
glow-worm  having  usually  contented  themselves  with  stating  that  the  light 
issues  from  the  three  last  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen  \  I  shall  give 
you  the  result  of  some  observations  I  ouce  made  upon  this  subject.  One 
evening,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  meeting  with  two  of  these  insects,  I 
placed  them  on  my  hand.  At  first  their  light  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  so 
as  to  appear  even  at  the  junctions  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  segments  of  the 
abdomen.  Soon  af\er  I  bad  taken  them,  one  withdrew  its  light  altogether, 
but  the  other  continued  to  shine.  While  it  did  this  it  was  laid  upon  its 
back,  the  abdomen  forming  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  its  body,  and  the  last 
or  anal  segment  being  kept  in  couHtant  motion.  This  segment  was  distin- 
guished by  two  round  and  very  vivid  spots  of  light ;  which,  in  the  specimen 
that  had  ceased  to  shine,  were  the  last  that  disappeared,  and  they  seem  to 
be  the  first  parts  that  become  luminous  when  the  animal  is  disposed  to 
^  ield  its  light.  The  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  segments  each  ex- 
hibited a  middle  transverse  band  of  yellow  radiance,  terminated  towards 
the  trunk  by  an  obtusely-dentated  line  ;  a  greener  and  fainter  light  being 
emitted  by  the  rest  of  the  segment. 

Though  many  of  the  females  of  the  Lampyrida  are  without  wings,  and 
even  elytra  (in  which  circumstance  they  differ  from  all  other  apterous  Co/r- 
optera)^  this  is  not  the  case  with  all.  The  female  of  Ptfgolampu  ^  Ita£ca,  s 
species  common  in  Italy,  and  which,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Waller  in  the  PhUotophuMl  Tramiactiont  for  1684^ 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  Hertfordshire,  is  winged:  and  when 
a  number  of  these  moving  stars  are  seen  to  dart  through  the  air  in  a  dark 
night,  nothing  can  have  a  more  beautiful  effect.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  telU  us 
that  the  beaux  of  Italy  are  accustomed  in  an  evening  to  adorn  the  heads  of 
the  ladies  with  these  artificial  diamonds,  by  sticking  them  into  their  hair ; 
and  a  similar  custom,  as  I  have  before  informed  you,  prevails  amongst  the 
ladies  of  India. 


1  HUL  In$,  81.  •  Illiger,  M<uf.  iv.  195. 

»  Nat.  Hiit.  ii.  279.  *  Geoffr.  i.  167.    De  Gecr,  ir.  85. 

*  I  dill  by  this  name  all  those  Ijompfridm  whoee  head  is  not  at  all,  or  but 
little,  concealed  by  the  shield  of  the  prothorax,  and  both  sexes  of  which  are 
winged. 
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Besides  the  different  species  of  the  genus  LampyrUf  all  of  which,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  now  divided  into  several  distinct  genera, 
are  probably  more  or  less  luminous,  another  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
Elater  noctiiucus,  is  endowed  with  the  same  property,  and  that  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  This  insect,  which  is  callea  the  fire-fly,  and  is  an  inch 
long,  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  gives  out  its  principal  light  from 
two  transparent  eye-like  tubercles  placed  upon  the  thorax;  but  there  is 
also  a  luminous  patch  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  region  of  the  meta- 
thorax,  in  a  somewhat  triangular  and  depressed  cavity  ordinarily  concealed 
by  the  elytra,  but  when  these  are  expanded  in  the  act  of  flying  giving  out  a 
more  considerable  but  more  diffused  light  than  the  thoracic  reservoirs ;  in 
fact  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light,  which  shines  out  between  the  abdo- 
minal s^ments  when  stretched  ;  and  being  strongly  reflected  by  the  two 
basal  abdominal  segments,  gives  an  appearance  of  the  two  luminous  patches 
there  which  De  Geer  has  described,  bat  which  do  not  actually  exist.^  The 
light  emitted  by  the  two  thoracic  tubercles  alone  is  so  considerable,  that  the 
smallest  print  may  be  read  by  moving  one  of  these  insects  along  the  lines ; 
and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  particularly  in  St.  Domingo,  where  they  are 
very  common,  the  natives  were  formerly  accustomed  to  employ  these  living 
lamps,  which  they  call  Cucuij,  instead  of  candles  in  performing  their 
evening  household  occupations.  In  travelling  at  night,  they  used  to  tie 
one  to  each  great  toe ;  and  in  fishing  and  hunting  required  no  other  flam- 
beau.' Southey  has  happily  introduced  this  insect  in  bis  '*  Madoc^  as 
furnishing  the  lamp  by  which  Coatel  rescued  the  British  hero  from  the 
hands  of  the  Mexican  priests. 

"  She  beckoned  and  descended,  and  drew  out  * 

From  andemeath  her  rest  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  call'd,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  Fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.    By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide.*' 

Pietro  Martire  tells  us  that  the  Cucuij  serve  the  natives  of  the 
Spanish  West  India  Islands  not  only  instead  of  candles,  but  as  extirpators 
ot  the  gnats,  which  are  a  dreadful  pest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  grounds. 
They  introduce  a  few  fire-flies,  to  which  the  gnats  are  a  grateful  food,  into 
their  houses,  and  by  means  of  these  "  commodious  hunters  '*  are  soon  rid 
of  the  intruders.  "  How  they  are  a  remedy,"  says  the  author,  *^  for  so 
great  a  mischiefe  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Hee  who  understandeth 
he  hath  those  troublesome  guestes  (the  gnattes)  at  home,  diligently 
hunteth  afler  the  Cucuij.  Whoso  wanteth  Cucuij  goeth  out  of  the  house 
in  the  first  twilight  of  the  ni^ht,  carrying  a  burning  fire-brande  in  his  hande, 
and  ascendeth  the  next  hillock  that  the  Cucuij  may  see  it,  and  he  swingeth 
the  fire-brand  about,  calling  Cucuius  aloud,  and  beating  the  ayre  with  often 
calling  out  Cucuie,  Cucme,**  He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  simple  people 
believe  the  insect  is  attracted  by  their  invitations ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he 
is  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  fire  is  the  magnet.  Having  obtained  a 
sufficient  number  of  Cucuij,  the  beetle-hunter  returns  home  and  lets  them 
fly  loose  in  the  house,  where  they  diligently  seek  the  gnats  about  the  beds 

1  Lacordaire,  Introd.  h  VEnUm.  ii.  HI. 

*  Pietro  Martire,  The  Decades  of  the  Xew  tforU,  quoted  in  Madoc,  p.  548. 
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and  the  faces  of  those  asleep,  and  devour  them.'  — These  insects  are  also 
applied  to  purposes  of  decoration.  On  certain  festival  days,  in  the  month 
of  June,  they  are  collected  in  great  numbers,  and  tied  all  over  the  garments 
of  the  young  people,  who  gallop  through  the  streets  on  horses  similarly 
ornamented,  producing  on  a  dark  evening  the  effect  of  a  large  moving  body 
of  light.  On  such  occasions  the  lover  displays  his  gallantry  by  decking  his 
mistress  with  these  living  gems.'  And  according  to  P.  ^lartire,  "  many 
wanton  wilde  fellowes'*  rub  their  faces  with  the  flesh  of  a  killed  Cucuius, 
as  boys  with  us  use  phosphorus,  "  with  purpose  to  meet  their  neighbours 
with  a  flaming  countenance,'*  and  derive  amusement  from  their  frieht. 

Besides  Elater  noclUuctu,  E,  ignitut  and  several  others  of  the  same 
genus  are  luminous.  Not  fewer  than  twelve  species  of  this  family  are  de- 
scribed by  lUiger  in  the  Berlin  Naturalitt  Society^s  Magazine^,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrophorut;  and  at  least  seventy  species  are  now  known,  all 
natives  of  the  hot  and  temperate  regions  of  America,  from  Chili  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  almost  the  whole 
year  at  the  approach  of  night,  both  the  sexes  being  equally  luminous.^ 

The  brilliant  nocturnal  spectacle  presented  by  these  insects  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  where  they  abound  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  the  language  of  the  poet  above  referred  to,  who  has  thus  related  its  first 
effect  upon  the  British  visitors  of  the  new  world : — 

" Sorrowing  we  beheld 

The  night  come  on ;  bat  soon  did  night  dispUy 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innamerons  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarm'd,  and  darkness  made 
•  Their  beauties  visible :  one  while  they  stream'd 

A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Bose  like  a  shower  of  fire." 

The  beautiful  poetical  imagery  with  which  Mr.  Southey  has  decorated 
this  and  a  few  otner  entomological  facts,  will  make  you  join  in  my  regret 
that  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  science  has  not  enabled  him 
to  spread  his  embellishments  over  a  greater  number.  The  gratification 
which  the  entomologist  derives  from  seeing  his  favourite  study  adorned 
with  the  graces  of  poetry  is  seldom  unalloyed  with  pain,  arising  from  the 
inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  poet.  Dr.  Darwin's  description 
of  the  beetle  to  which  the  nut-maggot  is  transformed,  may  delight  him  (at 

1  P.  Martire,  fi5i  si^pra.  Dr.  Bnrmeister  disbelieves  this  aooount,  because  Elaters 
are  not  carnivorous,  but  feed  upon  nectar  and  pollen  (Manual^  492.^ ;  but  consider- 
ing what  numerous  exceptions  we  are  constantly  findmg  occur  to  all  such  supposed 
general  rules,  it  seems  premature  to  reject  on  such  grounds  the  very  circumstantial 
details  of  P.  Martire.  In  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  Oirabid4B  and  CoecmeUidm 
have  been  ascertained  to  feed  on  vegetable  food,  though  both  families  are  in  general 
carnivorous,  it  may  he  found  that  some  of  the  Elatenda  prefer  an  animal  diet  and 
will  eat  gnats. 
*  Walton's  Pn$emt  State  of  the  SpemiA  Cohnin,  I  128. 
'  Jakrgana^  i.  141.  • 

^  Lacordaire,  Introd.  a  VEntom,  11.  140.  See  Dr.  Germar's  monograph  on  this 
enus,  containing  descriptions  of  seventy*  nine  species,  in  the  Zeitscnr.  t  d.  EmL 
oL  Ul  (1841.) 
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least  if  he  be  an  admirer  of  the  DaririniaD  Bifle)  aa  he  reeds  for  the  first 

"  So  ileepa  in  lilenH)  the  Cnrcnlio,  ihut 
In  Iba  dsric  cbimber  i>f  tbe  cBTern'd  nnt; 
Erodei  wjtti  ivory  betk  tha  vaultad  Bhell, 
And  quits  oo  filmy  wiuga  its  nanow  cell." 

But  when  the  muiiic  of  the  lines  hu  alloired  him  room  for  pause,  and  be 
recollecia  that  they  are  built  wholly  upon  an  incorrect  supposition,  the 
Curculio  never  inhabiting  the  nut  in  its  beetle  shape,  nor  employing  its 
iTory  or  rather  ebony  beak  upon  it,  but  unilergoing  its  tranhrormatioD 
undergrouod,  he  feels  disappointed  that  the  passage  has  not  truth  as  well 
sa  sound.  Mr.  Southey,  too,  has  fallen  into  an  error ;  he  conrounds  the 
lire-fly  of  St.  Domingo  (KlaUr  ruicti/uaii)  with  a  quite  different  insect,  the 
lanlern-fij  (Fuigora  laUmaria)  of  Madame  Merian  ;  but  happily  this  error 
doea  not  affect  his  poetry. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  —  Ifwe  are  to  beliereMouffet  (and 
the  story  is  not  incredible),  the  appesraiice  of  the  tropical  fire-dies  on  one 
occasion  led  to  a  more  importani  result  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  cause.  He  tells  ua,  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  and  Sir 
Robert  Dudley  first  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  saw  in  the  evening  an 
infinite  noraber  of  moving  lights  in  the  woods,  which  were  merely  these 
insects,  the^  supposed  ibnt  the  Spaniards  were  advancing  upon  them, 
and  immediately  betook  themselves  to  their  ships  ^;  —  n  result  as  well 
entitling  the  Elaters  to  a  commemoration  feubt  as  a  similar  good  office 
the  land-crabs  of  Hispaniola,  which,  as  the  Spaniards  lell  fand  the 
story  is  confirmed  by  an  anniversary  yieita  de  lot  Cangrvjoi),  by  their  clat- 
(ering  —  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  the  sound  of  Spanish  cavalry  close 
opon  their  heels  —  in  like  manner  scared  away  a  body  of  English  invaders 
of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.' 

An  anecdote  less  improbable,  perhaps,  and  certmnly  more  ludicrous,  is 
related  by  Sir  J,  E.  Smith  of  the  effect  of  the  first  sight  of  the  Itallaa 
f^ow-worms  upon  some  Moorish  ladies  ignorant  of  such  appearances. 
Tbeae  females  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  nee,  and,  until  they  could  be 
ransomed,  lived  in  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Genoa,  where  they  were 
frequently  visited  by  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city;  a  parly  of 
whom,  on  going  one  evening,  were  surpiised  to  find  the  house  closely  shut 
up,  and  their  Moorish  friends  in  the  p^;ate9t  grief  and  consternation.  On 
inquiring  into  the  cause,  they  ascertained  that  some  of  the  Pi/gi/lampit 
Jlalica  had  found  their  way  into  the  dwelling,  and  that  the-  1ullll;^  wi^Wtn 
had  taken  it  into  their  beads  that  these  brilliant  euests  were  nn  n'ju-r  ilidu 
the  troubled  eplrits  of  their  relations  ;  of  which  idea  it  was  miitc  iMie 
before  they  could  be  divested.  — The  common  people  in  Ittil}  liavt  u  su- 
perstition respecting  these  insects  somewhat  similar,  believing  iliat  they  are 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  aud  proceed  out  of  the  graves,  and  hence  carefully 
avoid  them.' 

In  addition  to  the  Lampynda  and  Elaterida,  it  seems  probable  that  other 
coleopterous  families  include  luminous  species.    ChtroKxIit  hijiwslrala  of 

>   MS.  ■  Walton's  Hiipaniala,  I,  89. 

*  7W-  m  tht  Omlmmt,  ii  Edit  UL  b£. 
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Lamnrck,  a  beetle,  has  two  red  oval  spots  covered  with  a  downy  membrane 
on  tlie  second  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  he  thinks  indicate  some 
particular  organ,  perhaps  luminous^ ;  and  M.  Latreille  informed  roe  that  a 
iriend  of  his,  who  saw  one  living  which  was  brought  from  China  to  the  Isle 
of  France  in  wood,  found  that  the  ocelii  in  the  elytra  of  Buprestis  oeetiaU 
were  luminous.  One  of  the  longicom  beetles,  Dadoyt^ut  flavoanctnt 
Chevrolat  (allied  to  Saperda),  has  the  third  and  fourth  segments  of  the 
abdomen  with  the  same  yellow  colour  and  appearance  of  the  luminous  seg- 
ments of  the  Lampyrido!,  whence  M.  Chevrolat  infers  that  it  is  like  theia 
luminous ;  and  M.  de  Laporte  informs  him  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Brazilian  Helopidte^  allied  to  Stenochia^  present  a  similar  character  indicating 
a  like  property.' 

The  insects  hitherto  adverted  to  have  been  beetles,  or  of  the  order  CoU' 
optera.  But  besides  these,  a  genus  in  the  order  Hem^tera,  called  Fuigor§, 
includes  several  species  which  are  supposed  to  emit  so  powerful  a  light  as  to 
have  obtained  in  English  the  generic  appellation  of  Laniem'JIiet.  Two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  this  tribe  are  the  F.  latemaria  and  F.  cmndelana ;  the 
former  a  native  of  South  America,  the  latter  of  China.  Both,  as  indeed  is 
the  case  with  the  whole  genus,  are  supposed  to  have  the  material  which 
diffuses  their  litfht  included  in  a  subtransparent  projection  of  the  bead.  I'l 
F,  candeUma  this  projection  is  of  a  subcvlindrical  shape,  recurved  at  the 
apex,  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill.  In  F. 
latemaria^  which  is  an  insect  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  snout  is  much 
larger  and  broader,  and  more  of  an  oval  shape,  and  sheds  a  light  the  bril- 
liancy of  which  is  said  to  transcend  that  of  any  other  luminous  insect. 
Madame  Merian  informs  us,  that  the  first  discovery  which  she  made  of  this 
property  caused  her  no  small  alarm.  The  Indians  had  brought  her  sevenl 
of  these  insects,  which  by  daylight  exhibited  no  extraordinary  appearance, 
and  she  inclosed  them  in  a  box  until  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  them,  placing  it  upon  a  table  in  her  lodging-room.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  confined  insects  made  such  a  noise  as  to  awake  her,  and 
she  opened  the  box,  the  inside  of  which  to  her  great  astonishment  appeared 
all  in  a  blaze ;  and  in  her  fright  letting  it  fall,  she  was  not  leas  surprised  to 
see  each  of  the  insects  apparently  on  fire.  She  soon,  however,  divined  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  phenomenon,  and  re-inclosed  her  brilliant  guests 
in  their  place  of  confinement.  She  adds,  that  the  light  of  one  of  these 
Fulgone  is  sufficiently  bright  to  read  a  newspaper  by :  and  thoussh  the  tale 
of  her  having  drawn  one  of  these  insects  by  its  own  light  is  without  foun- 
dation, she  doubtless  might  have  done  so  if  she  had  chosen.* 

1  I^tr.  Hitt.  Nat,  x.  262. 

s  Chevrolat  in  Silbermann's  Rn,  Entom,  L  t  14. 

*  Int,  Sur.  49. — The  above  account  of  the  luminous  properties  of  f^Jgora  iaUraana 
is  given,  becauae  negative  evidence  ought  not  hastily  to  be  allowed  to  set  aside  facU 
positively  asserted  by  an  author  who  could  have  no  conceivable  motive  for  inventing 
such  a  fable ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  not  onh*  hare  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cayenne,  according  to  the  French  Dietionnairt  d^Hiaioire  NahmlU,  denied  that 
this  insect  shines,  in  which  denial  they  are  joined  by  M.  Richard,  who  reared  th« 
species  {EncyehpitlUe^  art.  Fulaora) ;  but  the  learned  and  accurateCount  HoffmansegiE 
informs  us,  that  his  insect  collector  Sieber,  a  practised  entomologist  of  thirty  vears' 
standing,  and  who,  when  in  the  Brazils  for  some  years,  took  many  specimens,  alBrnu 
that  he  never  saw  a  single  one  in  the  least  luminous.  {Der  Ge$mU»ehafi  Naivf.  /'*• 
xu  Berlin  Mag.  L  153.)  On  the  other  hand  M.  Lacordaire  states  that,  though  be 
never  saw  a  luminoos  individual  of  this  species^  either  in  Braail  or  Cayenne^  sad 
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lo  addition  to  the  insects  already  mentioned,  some  others  have  the 
power  of  difflising  light,  as  two  species  of  CenHpedet  {Geophiitu  eleciricus 
and  photphoreus),  and  probably  others  of  the  same  genus.  In  these  the 
light  is  not  confined  to  one  part,  but  proceeds  from  the  whole  body.  G^ 
ehclrina  is  a  common  insect  in  this  country,  residing  under  clods  of  earthy 
and  often  visible  at  night  in  gardens.  G.  ?  pkotphoreut,  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  an  obscure  speciesi,  described  by  Linn^  on  the  authority  of  C.  G.  Eke- 
berg,  the  captam  of  a  Swedish  East  Indiaman,  who  asserted  that  it  dropped 
from  the  air,  shining  like  a  glow-worm,  upon  his  ship,  when  sailing  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  a  hundred  miles  (Swedish)  from  the  continent.  However  sin- 
gular this  statement,  it  is  not  incredible.  The  insect  may  either,  as  Ltnn^  sus- 
pects, have  been  elevated  into  the  atmosphere  by  wines,  with  which,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  one  species  of  the  eenus  is  provided ;  or  more  probably, 
perhaps,  by  a  strong  wind,  such  as  tnat  which  raised  into  the  air  the  shower 
of  insects  mentioned  by  De  Oeer  as  occurring  in  Sweden  in  the  winter  of 
1749,  after  a  violent  storm  that  had  torn  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  carried 
away  to  a  great  distance  the  surrounding  earth,  and  insects  which  had 
taken  np  their  winter  quarters  amongst  it.'  That  the  wind  may  convey 
the  light  body  of  an  insect  to  the  above-mentioned  distance  from  kud,  you 
will  not  dispute  when  you  call  to  mind  that  our  friend  Hooker,  in  his  in* 
terestine  7\»tr  in  Iceland,  tells  us  that  the  ashes  from  the  eruption  of  one 
of  the  Kelandic  volcanoes  in  1755  were  conveyed  to  Ferrol,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  SOO  miles.*^Lastly,  to  conclude  mv  list  of  luminous  insects, 
Professor  Afaelius  observed  ''a  dim  phosphoric  fight "  to  be  emitted  from 
the  singular  hollow  antennas  of  Pautut  tpfuerocerut}^  A  similar  appear* 
ance  has  been  noticed  iii  the  eyes  of  Acronycta  Pti,  Coaus  Ugmpetdoy  and 
other  moths ;  and  M.  Audouin  stated  to  the  Entomological  Society  of 
France  that  a  Russian  naturalist  (M.  Gimmerthal)  had  observed  the  cater- 


though  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  conntry  whom  he  questioned  am 
the  subject  equally  denied  its  being  luminous,  yet  that  others  aflserted  toe  fact ;  and 
as  he  himself,  a  cautious  observer  on  the  spot,  asks  if  this  contradictory  testimony 
may  not  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  one  of  the  sexes  is  luminous  and  the 
other  not,  it  seems  clearly  best  to  infer  with  this  acute  entomologist,  that  the  lumi- 
nosity of  Fulgoria  laUmaria  is  a  point  rather  requiring  new  observatieos  than  yet 
absolutely  decided  either  way  C^ntrod.  d  VEnt.  ii.  148.)t  especiallj  when  we  find  the 
Marquis  Spinola,  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  tbis  tribe  in  the  Ann,  Soe,  Entdt  France 
(viii.  163.),  strongly  contending  for  the  luminous  character  of  the  cephalic  protuber- 
ance of  the  whole  tribe,  and  when  moreover  a  friend  of  M.  Wesmael  assured  him  that 
he  had  himself  seen  F.  latemaria  luminous  when  alxva  (Westwood,  Mod.  Clana.  il. 
480.)  We  learn  firom  Mr.  Westwood  that  Dr.  Cantor,  who  is  at  present  (1842) 
engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition,  has  informed  Mr.  Hope  that  he  has  not  observed 
the  slightest  luminosity  in  the  common  Chinese  species. 

^  De  Geer,  iv.  63.  These  insects,  which  were  chiefly  Braekyptera  L.,  Aphodil, 
spiders,  caterpillan,  but  particularly  the  larvsB  of  Tvefkcmu  fuMcus,  fell  in  such 
abundance  that  they  might  have  been  taken  from  the  snow  by  handfuls.  Othei* 
showers  of  insects  which  bare  been  recorded,  as  that  in  Hungary,  20th  November, 
1672  (£phan.  Nat.  CurioB.  1678,  80.\  and  one  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  July 
2d,  1810,  to  have  fallen  in  France  the  January  preceding,  accompanied  by  a  shower 
of  red  snow,  may  evidently  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

»  p.  407. 

»  Z^tfin.  TntnM.  ir.  261.  Mr.  Westwood,  however,  in  bis  monograph  on  this 
ffenns,  attributes  this  rather  to  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  highly  polished  sui^ 
ace  of  the  spherical  club  of  the  antennie. 
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pillars  of  Noctua  (Polid)  oecuUa  to  be  luminous.*  This  obsenration  as  to 
another  species  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  BoisduFal,  who  one  evening  of 
the  hot  days  of  June  found  on  the  stems  of  grass  caterpillars  which  spread 
a  phosphorescent  light,  and  which  he  thought  were  those  of  Mamettra  ote^ 
racea,  though  they  seemed  larger  than  common ;  and  whether  from  want 
of  care,  or  that  their  luminosity  depended  on  disease,  none  of  them  assomed 
the  pupa  state.  They  certainly,  he  says,  were  not  the  lanras  of  Polm 
occuUa? 

But  besides  the  insects  here  enumerated,  others  may  be  luminous  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  suspected  of  being  so.  This  seems  proved  by  the 
following  fact.  A  learned  friend*  has  informed  me,  that  when  he  was 
curate  of  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1780,  a  farmer  of  that  place  of  the 
name  of  Simprin^ham  brought  to  him  a  mole-cricket  (Gryliota/pa  mJgarit 
Latr.)  and  told  him  that  one  of  his  people,  seeinj;  a  Jadk-o'JatUem^  punned 
it  and  knocked  it  down,  when  it  proved  to  be  this  insect,  and  the  identical 
specimen  shown  to  him. 

This  singular  fact,  while  it  renders  it  probable  that  some  insects  are 
luminous  which  no  one  has  imagined  to  be  so,  seems  to  afford  a  clue  to 
the,  at  least,  partial  explanation  of  the  very  obscure  subject  of  igneg  fttm, 
and  to  show  that  there  is  considerable  ground  for  the  opinion  long  a^ 
maintained  by  Ray  and  Willughby,  that  the  majority  of  these  supposed 
meteors  are  no  other  than  luminous  insects.  That  the  large  varying  lam- 
bent flames,  mentioned  by  Beccaria  to  be  very  common  in  some  parts  a( 
Italy,  and  the  luminous  globes  seen  by  Dr.  Shaw^  cannot  be  thus  ex- 
plained,  is  obvious.  These  were  probably  electrical  phenomena :  cert»nly 
not  explosions  of  phosphuretted  nydrogen,  as  has  been  su^ested  by  some, 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  momentary.  But  that  the  ignufaium 
mentioned  by  Derham  as  having  been  seen  bv  himself,  aud  which  he 
describes  as  flitting  about  a  thistle^,  was,  though  he  seems  of  a  different 
opinion,  no  other  than  some  luminous  insect,  I  have  little  doubt.  Mr. 
Sneppard  informs  me  that,  travelling  one  night  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  he  observed  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
a  very  large  ignit  faiuus  in  the  low  marshy  grounds,  which  bad  every 
appearance  of  being  an  insect.  The  wind  was  very  high  :  consequently, 
had  it  been  a  vapour  it  must  have  been  carried  forward  in  a  direct 
line ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  It  had  the  same  motions  as  a  Tiputa, 
flying  upwards  and  downwards,  backwards  and  forwards,  sometiroes  ap- 
pearing as  settled,  and  sometimes  as  hovering  in  the  lur. — Whatever  be 
the  true  nature  of  these  meteors,  of  which  so  much  is  said  and  so  little 
known,  it  is  singular  how  few  modem  instances  of  their  having  been  oIh 
served  are  on  record.  Dr.  Darwin  declares,  that  though  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  he  had  been  out  in  the  night,  and  in  the  places  where  they  are  said 
to  appear,  times  without  number,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the 
kind :  and  from  the  silence  of  other  philosophers  of  our  own  times,  it 
should  seem  that  their  experience  is  similar.* 

i  Ann.  Soe.  EnL  de  France,  i.  424.  <  Silbermano,  Hev.  Entom.  I  23& 

s  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton  of  Norwich.  «  TnutU,  2d  ed.  334. 

»  FhiL  Tram.  1729,  204. 

*  A  paper  by  Richard  Chtmbera,  Esq.,  in  the  MagaziMofNat,  HiaL  (New  Series, 
i.  3od.^,  relates  several  facts  observed  by  the  celebrated  botanists  Mr.  James  DickMO, 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  author  of  the  Fbra  Lomdimtn»i%,  T.  Stothard,  Esq.,  R.A.  (who  vss, 
as  before  mentioned,  a  sealons  entomologist),  his  father*  Mr.  A.  Chamben^  sad 
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With  regard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  luminous  properties  of  in- 
sects, Mr.  Macartney  ascertained  that  in  the  common  glow-worm,  and  in 
Mlater  noctUuctu  and  ignittu,  the  light  proceeds  from  masses  of  a  substance 
not  generally  differing,  except  in  its  yellow  colour,  from  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance {corps  grmueux)  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  closely  applied  underneath 
those  transparent  parts  of  the  insects*  skin  which  afford  tne  light.  In  the 
glow-worm«  besides  the  last-mentioned  substance,  which,  when  the  season 
for  giving  light  is  passed,  is  absorbed,  and  replaced  bv  the  common  intersti- 
tial substance,  he  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fast  abdominal  segment 
two  minute  oval  sacs  formed  of  an  elastic  spiral ly-wound  fibre  similar  to 
that  of  the  trachese,  containing  a  soft  yellow  substance  of  a  closer  texture 
than  that  which  lines  the  adjoining  region,  and  affording  a  more  permament 


Joseph  Simpson,  a  fishermaD,  at  Frieston  near  Boston,  all  strong^  corroborating  the 
above  statements  as  to  the  probability  that  at  least  some  imu  fatui  are  caused  by 
luminous  insects.  George  Wailes,  Esq.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  in  the  Entont, 
Mag,  L  851.  the  result  of  his  father's  observations  and  his  own,  and  has  also  quoted 
those  of  Major  Blesson,  from  Jameson's  Edmb.  New  PhiL  Jowm,  for  Jan.  1888,  in  proof 
*'  that  the  moving  igniafatmu  of  this  country  always  owes  its  origin  to  the  sponta- 
neous ignition  of  gaseous  particles  *'  (meaning,  I  presume,  phosphuretted  or  carbn- 
retted  hydrogen  gas),  and  consequently  cannot  be  an  insect  Without  pretending  to 
deny  that  these  gases  may  be  a  cause  ofktationary  ignes  fatui,  I  confess  myself  quite 
unable  to  conceive  of  a  smaU  mass  of  these  inflammable  materials  *^  about  the  size  of 
the  hand  *'  moving  at  the  heieht  of  **  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  "  and 
'*  for  the  distance  of  fifty  yarcb  nearly  parallel  with  the  road,"  as  in  the  instance 
seen  by  Mr.  Wailes's  father,  and  being  luminous  all  the  time.  A  mass  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  its  compounds,  as  is  well  known,  whether  large  or  small,  when  once  inflamed 
(and  if  not  Inflamed  it  cannot  be  luminous),  bums  but  for  an  instant  except  rtoewed 
by  a  fresh  supply.  In  passing  the  Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Florence  in  1827, 
my  two  sons  and  myself  amused  ourselves  the  night  we  slept  at  Pietramala,  in  ob- 
serving the  well  known  miniature  volcano  of  hydrogen  gas,  near  to  that  place,  which 
has  been  burning  for  centuries ;  but  though  there,  if  any  where,  as  it  is  probable  that 
hydrogen  gas  rises  more  or  less  from  crevices  in  the  whole  adjoining  district,  there 
ought  to  be  travdUng  or  flitHng  lights,  if  such  be  possible,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  up  to  this  time 
would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  ignea  fatui  which  flit  about  and 
travel  considerable  distances  are  actually  luminous  insects  as  above  supposed,  how- 
ever rarely  they  may  have  come  under  the  notice  of  entomologists.  In  the  ignea  fatui 
observed  by  M.  Weissenbom  QMag,  of  Nat.  Hist  N.  S.  i.  653.),  which  were  clearly 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  phosphuretted  hydro^n,  there  was  **  a  succession  of 
flashes  "  extending  for  perhaps  half  a  mile,  but  they  passed  over  this  distance  "  in 
less  than  a  second/*  —  an  appearance  entirely  different  from  those  leisurely  move- 
ments mentioned  by  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Wailei^  or  that  by  Mr.  Main  (Mag,  of 
Nat  Hist.  K.  S  i  M9.),  in  which  the  farmer  who  said  he  had  knocked  the  luminous 
object  down,  described  it  as  exactly  like  a  **  Maggy  long-legs^  (Tipulaoieracea)^  the 
Tery  same  insect  with  which  Mr.  'Sheppard  compared  the  luminous  appearance  he 
witnessed.  I  will  conclude  this  long  note  with  observing  that  a  yery  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  possibility  of  some  nving  insects  being  occasionally  luminous  is 
afforded  by  the  facts  above  stated  of  luminous  caterpillars  having  been  within  these 
few  years  observed  for  the  first  time  since  entomology  has  been  attended  to,  and  that 
by  observers  every  way  competent  If  caterpillars  so  ver^  common  as  those  of  If  a- 
meatra  deraeea  may  sometimes,  though  so  rarely,  be  lummous,  and  if,  as  Dr.  Bois- 
duval  suggests,  and  is  very  probable,  this  appearance  was  caused  by  disease,  it  is 
obvious  that  flying  insects  may  be  also  occasionally  (though  seldom)  luminous  from 
disease,  —  a  supposition  which  will  at  once  explain  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence, 
and  the  circumstance  that  insects  of  such  different  genera,  and  even  orden^  are  said 
to  have  exhibited  this  ^^heaomanaa. 
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and  brilliant  light.  This  light  he  found  to  be  less  under  the  control  of  the 
insect  than  that  from  the  a4joining  luminous  substance,  which  it  has  the 
power  of  voluntarily  extinguishing,  not  by  retracting  it  under  a  membrane, 
as  Carradori  imagined,  but  by  some  inscrutable  change  dependent  upon  it«« 
will ;  and  when  the  latter  substance  was  extracted  from  living  glow-worms 
it  afforded  no  light,  while  the  two  sacs  in  like  circumstances  &one  uninter- 
ruptedly for  several  hours.  Mr.  Macartney  conceives,  from  the  radiated 
structure  of  the  interstitial  substance  surrounding  the  oval  yellow  "n^gfi 
immediately  under  the  transparent  spots  in  the  thorax  of  EUUer  noetHmcus^ 
and  the  subtransparency  of  the  adjoining  crust,  that  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance  in  this  situation  has  also  the  property  of  shining—  a  suiypositiofi 
which,  adverting  to  the  luminous  patch  under  its  elytra,  and  the  met  that 
the  incisures  between  the  abdominal  segments  shine  when  stretched,  may 
probably  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  interstitial  substance  of  its  bod yl^ 
What  peculiar  organisation  contributes  to  the  production  of  light  in  the 
hollow  projection  of  Ftdgora  latemaria,  the  hollow  antennae  of  Pamnu 
sphiBrocerui,  and  under  the  whole  integument  of  GeophUus  eleciricus^  Bftr. 
Macartney  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Respecting  this  last  he  remarks,  what 
I  have  myself  observed,  that  there  is  an  apparent  effusion  of  a  luroiooas 
fluid  on  its  surface,  that  may  be  received  upon  the  hand,  which  exhibits  a 
phosphoric  light  for  a  iew  seconds  afterwards  ;  and  that  it  will  not  shine 
unless  it  have  been  previously  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  solar 
light.' 

1  The  following  interesting  facts,  in  addition  to  those  of  Mr.  Mactrtney,  have  been 
observed  by  M.  Morren,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Liege.    The  cor- 
neons  transparent  cap  (^calotte),  which  covers  the  sac  enclosing  the  luminons  matter 
in  each  laminons  point  of  the  penultimate  abdominal  segment  of  LampvrU  noetitmeu, 
presents  on  its  exterior  surface  a  network  of  hexagonal  facets,  convex  above  and  con- 
cave below,  constituting  an  apparatus  absolutely  similar  to  that  invented  by  Fressiet 
for  increasinff  the  diffusion  of  light,  and  when  this  exterior  portion  of  the  cap  ia  re- 
moved, the  luminous  matter  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  lustre,  which  mainly  de- 
pends on  this  curious  and  beautiful  contrivance  for  augmenting  it    The  central 
facets  are  larger  and  more  regular  than  those  of  the  margins,  and  each  fiicet  has  in 
the  middle  a  corneous  hair  bent  backwards,  which  hairs  M.  Morren  conceives  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  dust    The  luminous  masses  contained  in  the  two 
MM  are  intersected  in  every  part  with  a  vast  moltitude  of  tracheaa  ramifications,, 
M'hich  compose  also  their  common  envelope,  the  whole  proceeding  from  a  lari^ 
trachea,  which  issues  from  a  spiracle  situated  immediately  at  the  side  of  the  lumiaoos 
mass,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  small  round  lateral  orifice  near  the  marg^in 
of  this  last  i  thus  fiiWy  confirming  the  opinion  of  those  physiologists  who  conceive 
that  the  luminous  power  under  consideration  is  essentially  connected  with  the  act  of 
respiration.    In  fact  M.  Morren  found  that  when  the  spiracle  next  to  the  luminous 
material  is  closed,  the  light  is  immediately  extinguished,  and  re-appears  when  it  ia 
opened.    If  the  luminous  sac  be  removed  with  its  accompanying  trachea,  it  continues 
to  shine ;  but  if  this  trachea  be  taken  away  or  compressed  so  as  to  hinder  the  acceaa 
of  air,  the  sac  becomes  obscure.    This  fact  explains  how,  in  the  insects  of  the  genus 
LiimpyrU,  as  well  as  those  of  ELiUr  (^Pjfropaonu),  the  light  is  not  constant,  bat 
becomes  more  feeble  at  intervals,  and  why  it  is  increased  during  the  flight  or  other 
energetic  movement  of  the  insect  and  diminished  when  it  is  in  repose.    It  is,  in  fact, 
always  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  respiration  of  the  insect,  which,  harine  the 
power  of  opening  or  closing  its  spiracles  at  will,  can  thus  also  increase  or  diminish 
Us  light  at  pleasure,  though  whenever  it  respires  it  cannot  prevent  it  trom  shining. 
Some  differences  excepted,  the  luminous  apparatus  of  Lampyris  tpitndidmia  is  similar 
to  that  of  L,  noctVuea  above  described ;  ana  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  organisatioo 
exists  in  the  genus  Pfpropkanu, 

*  PhU,  Tnuu,  1810,  p.  281.    Mr.  Macartney's  statement  on  this  point  is  not  very 
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With  re8|>ect  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  luminous  property  of  insects, 
philosophers  are  considerably  divided  in  opinion.  The  disciples  of  modem 
chemistry  have  in  general,  with  Dr.  Darwin,  referred  it  to  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  some  combination  of  phosphorus  secreted  from  their  fluids  by  an 
appropriate  organization,  and  entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygen 
supplied  in  respiration.  This  opinion  is  very  plausibly  built  upon  the  ascer- 
tained existence  of  phosphoric  acid  as  an  animal  secretion  ;  the  great  re- 
semblance between  the  light  of  phosphorus  in  slow  combustion  and  animal 
light ;  the  remarkably  large  spiracula  in  glow-worms,  and  the  decided  con- 
nexion of  their  light  with  respiration ;  and  upon  the  statement,  that  the 
light  of  the  glow-worm  is  rendered  more  brilliant  by  the  application  of  heat 
and  oxygen  gas,  and  is  extinguished  by  cold  and  by  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gases.  From  these  last  facts  Spallanzani  was  led  to  regard  the  luminous 
matter  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Carradori 
having  found  that  the  luminous  portion  of  the  belly  of  the  Italian  glow- 
worm (Ptfgoiampit  Italica)  shone  in  vacuo,  in  oil,  in  water,  and  when  under 
other  circumstances  where  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas  was  precluded,  with 
Brugnatelli,  ascribed  the  property  in  question  to  the  imbibition  of  light 
separated  from  the  food  or  air  taken  into  the  body,  and  afterwards  secreted 
in  a  sensible  form.^  Mr.  Macartney  having  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
the  light  of  a  glow-worm  is  not  diminished  by  immersion  in  water,  or  in- 
creased by  the  application  of  heat ;  that  the  substance  affording  it,  though 
poetically  employed  for  lighting  the  fairies'  tapers',  is  incapable  of  inflam- 
mation if  applied  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  red-hot  iron ;  aud  when 
separated  from  the  body  exhibits  no  sensible  heat  on  the  thermometer's 
being  applied  to  it  —  rejects  the  preceding  hypothesis  as  unsatisfactory,  but 
without  substituting  any  other  explanation  ;  suggesting,  however,  that  the 
facts  he  observed  are  more  favourable  to  the  supposition  of  light  being  a 
quality  of  matter  than  a  substance.'  Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  finding  that  the 
luminous  substance  of  Lampym  continues  to  shine  when  detached,  some- 
times for  a  longer  and  at  others  a  shorter  period,  but  never  exceeding 
twenty  minutes,  and  that  under  mercury,  various  gases,  water,  and  in  vacuo, 
considers  it  solely  as  an  effect  of  vitality.^ 

clear.    He  probably  means  that  the  insect  will  not  shine  in  a  dark  place  in  the  day' 
time,  unless  previously  exposed  to  the  solar  ligUt ;  for  it  is  often  seen  to  shine  at 
niKht  wnen  it  could  have  nad  no  recent  exposure  to  the  son. 
1  AnnoL  di  Chimica,  xilL  1797.    FkiL  Mag.  ii.  80. 

s  **  And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 

And  light  them  at  the  fleiy  glow-worms'  eyes.** 

>  Some  experiments  made  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  K.  Sheppard  on  the  glow-worm 
are  worthy  of  being  recorded.— One  of  the  recepucles  being  extracted  with  a  pen- 
knife, continned  luminous :  but  on  being  immersed  in  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
became  immediately  extincL  The  animal  with  one  of  its  receptacles  uninjured, 
being  plunged  into  the  same  spirit,  became  apparently  lifeless  in  less  than  a  mmute ; 
but  the  receptacle  continned  luminous  for  five  minntesii  the  light  gradually  disappear- 
ing.— Having  extracted  the  luminous  matter  frem  the  receptacles,  in  two  days  they 
were  healed,  and  filled  with  luminous  matter  as  before.  He  found  this  matter  to  lose 
its  luminous  property,  and  become  dry  and  glossy  like  gum,  in  about  two  minutes ; 
but  it  recovered  it  again  on  being  moistened  with  saliva,  and  again  lost  it  when 
dried.  When  Uie  matter  was  extracted  from  two  or  three  glow-worms,  and  covered 
with  liquid  gum-arabio,  it  continued  luminous  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

4  FhiL  Trans.  1824. 
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M^hich  of  these  opinions  is  the  more  correct  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
But  though  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Macartney  seem  fairly  to  bear  him  out 
in  denying  the  existence  of  any  ordinary  combination  of  phosphorus  in  lu- 
minous insects,  there  exists  a  contradiction  in  many  of  the  statements, 
which  requires  reconciling  before  final  decision  can  be  pronounced.  The 
different  results  obtained  by  Forster  and  Spallanzani,  who  assert  that  glow- 
worms shine  more  brilliantly  in  oxygen  gas,  and  by  Beckerheim,  Dr.  HiiJine» 
and  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  could  perceive  no  such  effect,  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  instances  the  ioHects 
having  been  taken  more  recently,  might  be  less  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  gas  than  in  the  former,  in  which  perhaps  their  irritability  was  accumulated 
by  a  longer  abstinence  :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  the  experiment  of 
Sir  U.  Davy,  who  found  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  not  to  be  sensibly 
diminished  in  hydrogen  gas  ^,  with  those  of  Spallanzani  and  Dr.  Hulmc, 
who  found  it  to  be  extinguished  by  the  same  gas,  as  well  as  by  carbonic 
acid,  nitrous  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases.'  Possibly  some  of  these 
contradictory  results  were  occasioned  by  not  adverting  to  the  faculty  which 
the  living  insect  possesses  of  extinguishing  its  lights  at  pleasure.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  as  this  luminous  substance 
can  be  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  there  can  be  'no  difficulty  in 
deciding  by  chemical  analysis  whether  it  is  really  phosphoric  or  not ; 
and  that  till  this  analysis  has  been  made  it  is  premature  to  build  any  hy- 
pothesis on  the  assumption  of  its  being  so,  or  to  apply  this  epithet  to  it,  as 
IS  80  generally  done. 

The  general  use  of  this  singular  provision  is  not  much  more  satisfactorily 
ascertained  than  its  nature.  I  have  before  conjectured  —  and  in  an  instance 
I  then  related  it  seemed  to  be  so — that  it  may  be  a  means  of  defence 
against  their  enemies.  In  different  kinds  of  insects,  however,  it  may  pro- 
bably have  a  different  object.  Thus  in  the  lantern-flies  (Fulgora),  whose 
light  precedes  them,  it  may  act  the  part  that  their  name  imports,  enabling 
them  to  discover  their  prey,  and  to  steer  themselves  safely  in  the  night. 
In  the  fire-flies  {Elatef)^  if  we  consider  the  infinite  numbers  that  in  certain 
climates  and  situations  present  themselves  everywhere  in  the  night,  it  may 
distract  the  attention  of  their  enemies  or  alann  them.  And  in  the  glow- 
worm— since  their  light  is  usually  most  brilliant  in  the  female;  in  some 
species,  if  not  all,  present  only  in  the  season  when  the  sexes  are  destined 
to  meet,  and  strikingly  more  vivid  at  the  very  moment  when  the  meeting 
takes  place  ' — besides  the  above  uses,  it  is  most  probably  intended  to  con. 
duct  the  sexes  to  each  other.  This  seems  evidently  the  design  in  view  in 
those  species  in  which,  as  in  the  common  glow-worm  (L.  noctiiuca),  the 
females  are  apterous.  The  torch  which  the  wingless  female,  doomed  to 
crawl  upon  the  grass,  lights  up  at  the  approach  of  night,  is  a  beacon  which 
unerringly  guides  the  vagrant  male  to  her  "  love-illumined  form,"  however 
obscure  the  place  of  her  abode.  It  has  been  objected,  however,  to  this 
explanation,  that — since  both  larva  and  pupa,  as  De  6eer  observed  \  and 
the  males  shine  as  well  as  the  females — the  meeting  of  the  sexes  can 
scarcely  be  the  object  of  their*  luminous  provision.  But  this  difficulty 
appears  to  me  easily  surmounted.  As  the  light  proceeds  from  a  peculiarly 
orj;anised  substance,  which  probably  must  in  part  be  elaborated  in  the  larva 

t  PhiL  Trang,  1810,  p.  287.  «  Phil  Trant.  1801,  p.  483. 

«  MUller  in  lllig.  Mag,  iv.  178.  «  iv.  49. 
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and  pupa  states,  there  seems  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  fact  of  tome  light 
being  then  emitted,  with  the*supposition  of  its  being  destined  solely  for  use 
in  the  perfect  state :  and  the  circumstance  of  the  male  having  the  same 
luminous  property,  no  more  proves  that  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the 
female  is  not  intended  for  conducting  him  to  her,  than  the  existence  of 
nipples  and  sometimes  of  milk  in  man  proves  that  the  breast  of  woman  is 
not  meant  for  the  support  of  her  offspring.  We  often  see  without  being 
able  to  account  for  the  fart,  cT.cept  on  Sir  £.  Homers  idea,  that  the  sex  of 
the  ovum  is  undetermined*,  traces  of  an  organisation  in  one  sex  indisputably 
intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the  other. 

I  am,  &c. 


»  Phil  Tram.  1799,  157. 
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ON  THE  HYBERNATION  OF  INSECTS, 


If  insects  can  boast  of  enjoying  a  greater  variety  of  food  than  many  other 
tribes  of  animals,  this  advantage  seems  at  first  sight  more  than  counter- 
balanced in  our  climates  by  the  temporary  nature  of  their  supply.  The 
graminivorous  quadrupeds,  with  few  exceptions,  however  scanty  their  bill 
of  fare,  and  their  carnivorous  brethren^  as  well  as  the  whole  race  of  birds 
and  fishes,  can  at  all  seasons  satisfy,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  their 
demand  for  food.  But  to  the  great  majority  of  insects,  the  earth  for  nearly 
one  half  of  the  year  is  a  barren  desert,  affbnling  no  appropriate  nutriment. 
As  soon  as  winter  has  stripped  the  vegetable  world  of  its  foliage,  the  vast 
hosts  of  insects  that  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants  must  necessarily  fa^t 
until  the  return  of  spring :  and  even  the  carnivorous  tribes,  such  as  the 
predaceous  beetles,  parasitic  Htpnenoptera,  Sphecma^  &c.  would  at  that 
period  of  the  year  in  vain  look  for  their  accustomed  prey. 

How  is  this  difficulty  provided  for  ?  In  what  mode  has  the  Universal 
Parent  secured  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  generations  in  a  class  of 
animals  for  the  most  part  doomed  to  a  six  months*  deprivation  of  the  food 
which  they  ordinarily  devour  with  such  voracity  ?  By  a  beautiful  series  of 
provisions  founded  on  the  faculty,  common  also  to  some  of  the  larger 
animals,  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor — by  ordaining  that  the 
insect  shall  live  through  that  period,  either  in  an  incomplete  state  of  its 
existence  when  its  organs  of  nutrition  are  undeveloped,  or,  if  the  active 
epoch  of  its  life  has  commenced,  that  it  shall  seek  out  appropriate  A5K 
benwcula^  or  winter  quarters,  and  in  them  fall  into  a  profound  sleep,  during 
which  a  supply  of  food  is  equally  unnecessary. 

In  two  of  the  four  states  of  existence  common  to  insects,  in  which 
different  tribes  pass  the  winter,  namely,  the  egg  and  the  pupa  state,  the 
organs  for  taking  food  (except  in  some  cases  in  the  latterVare  not  de- 
veloped, and  consequently  the  animal  is  incapable  of  eating.  The  existence 
of  insects  in  these  states  during  the  winter  differs  from  their  existence  in 
the  same  form  in  summer  only  in  the  greater  length  of  its  term.  In  both 
seasons  food  is  alike  unnecessary,  bO  that  their  hybernation  in  these  cir- 
cumstances has  little  or  nothing  analogous  to  that  of  larger  animals.  With 
this,  however,  strictly  accords  their  hybernation  in  the  larva  and  imi^ 
states,  in  which  their  abstinence  from  food  is  solely  owing  to  the  torpor 
that  pervades  them,  and  the  consequent  non-expenditure  oi  the  vital 
powers. —  I  shall  attend  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  hybernation  in  each  of 
these  states  in  the  order  just  laid  down  ;  premising  that  we  have  yet  much 
to  learn  on  this  subject,  no  observations  having  been  instituted  respecting 
the  state  in  which  multitudes  of  insects  pass  the  winter. 
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It  is  probable  that  some  insects  of  almost  every  order  hybernate  in  the 
egg  state  ;  though  that  these  must  be  comparatively  few  in  number,  seems 
proved  from  two  considerations :  first.  That  the  majority  of  insects  assume 
the  imago,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  summer  and  early  part  of  autumn, 
when  the  heat  suffices  to  hatch  them  in  a  short  period ;  and  secondly, 
That  the  eggs  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  insects  re(]uire,  for  their  due 
exclusion  and  the  nutriment  oi  the  larvae  springing  from  them,  conditions 
only  to  be  fulfilled  in  summer,  as  all  those  which  are  laid  in  youn^  firuits 
ana  seeds,  in  the  interior  and  galls  of  leaves,  in  insects  that  exist  only  in 
summer,  &c.  The  insects  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  state  are 
chiefly  such  as  have  several  broods  m  the  course  of  the  year,  the  females 
of  the  last  of  which  lay  eggs  that,  requiring  more  heat  for  their  development 
than  then  exists,  necessarily  remain  dormant  until  the  return  of  spring. 

The  situation  in  which  the  female  insect  places  her  eggs  in  order  to  their 
remaining  there  through  the  winter,  is  always  admirably  adapted  to  the 
degree  of  cold  which  they  are  capable  of  sustaining  ;  and  to  the  ensuring  a 
due  supply  of  food  for  the  nascent  larvae.  Thus,  with  the  former  view, 
Acrida  verrucivora  and  many  other  insects  whose  eggs  are  of  a  tender  con- 
sistence, deposit  them  deep  in  the  earth  out  of  the  reach  of  frost ;  and  with 
the  latter,  CSsiocampa  nemtria^  Latiocampa  caitrensis,  Hypogymna  dispar^ 
and  some  other  moths,  departing  from  the  ordinary  instmct  of  their  con- 
geners, which  teaches  them  to  place  their  eggs  upon  the  leavet  of  plants, 
fix  theirs  to  the  stem  and  branches  only.  That  this  variation  of  procedure 
has  reference  to  the  hybernation  of  the  eggs  of  these  particular  species,  is 
abundantly  obvious.  Insects  whose  e^s  are  to  he  hatched  in  summer 
usually  fix  them  slightly  to  the  leaves  upon  which  the  larvae  are  to  feed. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  were  this  plan  to  be  adopted  by  those  whose  eggs 
remain  through  the  winter,  their  progeny  might  be  blown  away  along  with 
the  leaf  to  which  they  are  attached,  fiu*  fi*om  their  destined  food.  The^e, 
therefore,  choose  a  more  stable  support,  and  carefully  fasten  them,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  either  to  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree  whose  young 
leaves  in  spring  are  to  l)e  the  food  of  the  excluded  larvae.  The  latter  plan 
is  followed  by  the  female  of  CUsiocamjya  neustria,  which  curiously  gums  her 
cpgs  in  bracelets  round  the  twigs  of  the  hawthorn,  &c.  But  another  pro- 
vision is  demanded.  Were  these  eggs  of  the  usual  delicate  consistence,  and 
to  be  attached  with  the  ordinary  slight  gluten,  they  would  have  a  poor 
chance  of  surviving  the  storms  ot  rain  and  snow  and  hail  to  which  for  six 
or  eight  months  they  are  exposed.  They  are  therefore  covered  with  a  shell 
much  more  hard  and  thick  than  common  ;  packed  as  closely  as  possible  to 
each  other;  and  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  a  tenacious  gum,  which  soon 
hardens  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass  almost  capable  of  resisting  a  penknife. 
Thus  secured,  they  defy  the  elements,  and  brave  the  blasts  of  winteruninjured. 
The  female  of  Hypogymna  digpar,  whose  eggs  have  a  more  tender  shell, 
glues  them  in  an  oval  mass  to  the  stem  of  a  tree  (whence  the  German  gar- 
deners call  the  larvae  Stamm-'rawpe),  and  then  covers  them  with  a  warm 
non-conducting  coat  of  hairs  plucked  from  her  own  body,  equally  impervious 
to  cold  and  wet. 

Another  of  those  beautiful  relations  between  objects  at  first  sight 
apparently  unconnected,  which  at  every  step  reward  the  votaries  of  En- 
tomology, is  afforded  by  the  coincidence  between  the  period  of  the  hatching 
in  spring  of  eggs  deposited  before  winter,  and  of  the  leafing  of  the  trees 
upon  which  they  have  been  fixed,  and  on  whose  foliage  the  lanrse  are  to 
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feed  ;  which  two  events,  requiring  exactly  the  same  temperature,  are  alwajrt 
simultaneous.  Of  this  fact  I  had  a  stnking  exemplification  iu  the  spring 
of  1816.  On  the  20th  of  Februuy,  observing  the  twigs  of  the  birches  io 
the  Hull  Botanic  Garden  to  be  thickly  8et,<especially  a^out  the  buds,  with 
minute  oval  black  eggs  of  some  insect  with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  I 
brought  home  a  small  brunch,  and  set  it  in  a  jar  of  water  in  my  study*  in 
which  is  a  fire  daily,  to  watch  their  exclusion.  On  the  28th  of  March  I 
observed  that  a  numerous  brood  of  Aphides  (not  A.  hetuUe^  as  the  wings 
were  without  the  dark  bands  of  that  species)  had  been  hatched  from  them, 
and  that  two  or  three  of  the  lower  buds  had  expanded  into  leaves,  upon 
the  sap  of  which  they  were  greedily  feasting.  This  was  full  a  month  before 
either  a  leaf  of  the  birch  appeared,  or  the  egg  of  an  Aphis  was  disclosed  in 
the  open  air.  To  view  the  relation  of  which  I  am  speaking  with  due  admi* 
ration,  you  m^ist  bear  in  mind  the  extremely  different  periods  at  which 
many  trees  acquire  their  leaves,  and  the  consequent  difference  demanded 
in  the  constitution  of  the  egcs  which  hybemate  upon  dissimilar  species,  to 
ensure  their  exclusion,  though  acted  upon  by  the  tame  temperature,  earlier 
or  later,  according  to  the  early  or  late  foliation  of  these  species.  There  is 
no  visible  difference  between  the  Conformation  of  the  eggs  of  the  Aphis  of 
the  birch  and  those  of  the  Aphis  of  the  ash :  yet  in  the  tame  exposure  those 
of  the  former  shall  be  hatched,  simultaneously  with  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  those  of  the  latter ;  thus  demonstrably 
proving  that  the  hybernation  of  these  et^  is  not  accidental,  but  has  been 
specially  ordained  by  the  Author  of  nature,  who  has  conferred  on  those  of 
each  species  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  organisation. 

A  much  greater  number  of  insects  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa  than  in 
the  egg  state  ;  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  extensive  order  Lepidopiera^ 
many  in  Hjfmenoptera,  and  several  in  other  orders.  In  placing  these  pupae 
in  security  from  the  too  great  cold  of  winter  and  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
the  larvae  from  which  they  are  to  be  metamorphosed  exhibit  an  anxiety 
and  ingenuity  evidently  imparted  to  them  for  this  express  design.  A  few 
are  suspended  without  any  covering,  though  usual Iv  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion. But  by  far  the  larger  number  are  concealed  under  leaver,  in  the 
crevices  or  in  the  trunk  of  trees,  &c.,  or  inclosed  in  cocoons  of  silk  or 
other  materials,  and  often  buried  deep  under  ground  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost.  One  reason  why  so  many  lepidopterous  insects  pass  the  wmter  as 
pups  has  been  plausibly  assigned  by  Rosel,  in  remarking  that  this  is  the 
case  with  all  the  numerous  species  which  feed  on  annual  plants.  As  these 
have  no  local  habitation,  dying  one  }  ear  and  springing  up  from  seed  in 
another  quarter  the  next,  it  is  obvious  that  eggs  de{K>8ited  upon  them  in 
autumn  would  have  no  chance  of  escaping  destruction  ;  and  that  even  if 
the  larvae  were  to  be  hatched  before  winter  and  to  hybemate  m  that  state, 
they  would  have  no  certainty  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  a(>> 
propriate  food  the  next  spring.  By  wintering  in  the  pupa  state,  these 
accidents  are  effectually  provided  against.  The  perfect  insect  is  not  ready 
to  break  forth  until  the  food  of  the  young,  which  are  to  proceed  from  its 
eggs,  is  sprung  up. 

To  the  insects  which  hybemate  in  the  iarva  state,  of  course  belong,  in 
the  first  place,  all  those  which  exist  under  that  form  more  than  one  )ear ; 
as  many  MeUiUmUite,  Elateret^  Cerambycet^  Buprettet^  and  several  species 
of  lAbetluitty  Ephemera,  &c.  There  are  aJso  many  larvie,  which  though 
their  term  of  life  is  not  a  year,  being  hatched  from  the  egg  in  autumn* 
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neeestiarily  pass  the  winter  in  that  state,  as  those  of  several  Anobia  and 
other  wood-boring  insects  ;  of  Semasia  Woeberana  and  others  of  the  same 
family ;  of  the  second  broods  of  several  butterflies,  &c.  Many  of  these 
residing  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  interior  of  trees,  need  no  other  hyber- 
nacula  than  the  holes  which  they  constantly  inhabit ;  some,  as  the  aquatic 
larvae,  merely  hide  themselves  in  the  sides  or  muddy  bottom  of  their  native 
pools  ;  while  others  seek  for  a  retreat  under  moss,  dead  leaves,  stones, 
and  the  bark  of  decaying  trees.  Most  of  these  can  boast  of  no  better 
winter  quarters  than  a  simple  unfurnished  hole  or  cavity  ;  but  a  few,  more 
provident  of  comfort,  prepare  themselves  an  artificial  habitation.  With 
this  view  the  larva  of  Cotsus  ligniperdOf  as  formerly  observed  in  describing 
the  habitations  of  insects,  forms  a  covering  of  pieces  of  wood  lined  with 
fine  silk  ;  those  of  Hspiolus  Humuli,  Xt/lina  radicea,  and  some  other  moths, 
excavate  under  a  stone  a  cavity  exactly  the  size  of  their  l>odies,  to  which 
they  give  all  round  &  coating  of  silk^ ;  and  the  larvae  of  Pieris  Cratagi  in- 
close themselves  in  autumn  in  cases  of  the  same  material  \  and  thus  pass 
the  cold  season,  in  small  societies  of  from  two  to  twelve,  under  a  common 
covering  formed  of  leaves.  Bonnet  mentions  a  trait  of  the  cleanliness  of 
these  insects  which  is  almost  ludicrous.  He  observed  in  one  of  these 
nests  a  sort  of  sack  containing  nothing  but  grains  of  excrement ;  and  a 
friend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  one  of  these  caterpillars  partly  pro- 
trude itself  out  of  its  case,  the  hind  feet  first,  to  eject  a  similar  grain ;  so 
that  it  would  seem  the  society  have  on  their  establishment  a  scavenger, 
whose  business  it  is  to  sweep  the  streets  and  convey  the  rejectamenta  to 
one  grand  repository!'  This,  however  singular,  is  rendered  not  impro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  beavers  dig  in  their  habitations  holes  solely  destined 
for  a  like  purpose  \  as  also  do  badgers. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  insects  hybernate  in  the  perfect  state, 
chiefly  of  the  orders  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  Hymenoptera^  and  Dtplera,  and 
especially  of  the  first.  Vaneua  UrlioB,  lo,-  and  a  few  other  lepidopterous 
species,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  other  orders,  occasionally  survive 
the  winter ;  but  the  bulk  of  these  are  rarely  found  to  hybernate  as  perfect 
insects.  Of  coleopterous  insects,  Schmid,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  present  subject ',  says  that  he  never  found 
or  heard  of  any  entomologist  finding  a  hybernating  individual  of  the  com- 
mon cock-chafer  {Melolontha  vulgaris),  or  of  the  stag-beetle  {Lucaniu 
Cervtu)  ;  and  suggests  that  it  is  only  those  insects  which  exist  but  a  short 
period  as  larvae,  as  most  of  the  tribes  of  weevils,  lady-birds,  &c.,  that  sur- 
vive the  winter  in  the  perfect  state ;  while  those  which  live  more  than  one 
year  in  the  larva  state,  as  the  species  just  mentioned,  are  deprived  of  this 
privilege. 

1  Brahm.  In$,  KaL  u.  69.  118. 

s  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  larvae  of  some  species  of  HemerohiuM  thus  pro- 
tect themselvea  by  a  net-like  case  of  silken  threads ;  at  least  I  foond  one  to-day 
( December  8rd,  1816)  inclosed  in  a  case  of  this  description  concealed  under  the  bark 
of  a  tree ;  and  it  is  not  veiy  likely  that  it  could  be  a  cocoon,  both  because  the  in- 
habitant was  not  a  pupa,  which  atate,  according  to  Reaumur,  is  assumed  soon  after 
the  cocoon  is  fabricated  (iii.  885.),  and  because  the  same  author  describes  the  cocoons 
of  these  insects  as  perfectly  spherical  and  of  a  very  close  texture  (884.),  while  this 
was  oblong,  and  the  net- work  with  rather  wide  meshes. 

»  aSuv.  ii.  72.  *  Ibid.  ix.  167. 

»  img.  Mag.  I  209--228. 
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Towards  the  close  of  aiuuniti  llic  whole  insect  world,  particularly  the 
tribe  of  beetles,  is  in  rnolioii.  A  seiitTBl  migrntion  takes  place :  the  various 
species  quit  tbeir  usual  haunts,  and  betake  themselves  in  search  of  secure 
liybernacula,  DiSerenC  species,  however,  do  not  select  p<'ecisel}'  the  same 
time  for  making  this  change  of  abotle.  Tims  many  laUy-birds,  field-hugs, 
anil  flies  are  found  out  of  their  winter  quarters  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  frost  i  while  others,  ua  Schmiii  hus  remarked,  make  good  their 
retreat  long  before  any  severe  cnhl  hu^  hc'tit  felt ;  in  fact,  I  bid  led  to 
believe,  from  my  own  ubservaiion<i.  that  this  in  the  case  with  the  majority 
or  coleopterous  insects;  and  timt  the  days  which  they  select  fur  reiiring 
to  thtir  hybernacula  are  some  of  tlie  wannest  ilaya  of  autnmn,  when  they 
may  he  set'n  in  great  mimberx  lighting  on  walls,  rails,  pathways,  &c.,  and 
running  into  crevices  ami  cracks,  evidenllv  in  search  of  soinS  object  very 
d>tibrent  from  those  which  ordinarily  guide  tbeir  moveraents,  1  have 
noticed  this  assemblage  in  difftTcnt  years,  but  mofe  particularly  in  the 
autumn  of  18IS.  Walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Humher  on  the  14th  of 
Octolier  about  noon,  —  the  day  bri^'ht.  calm,  and  delieiuusly  mild,  Fahren- 
'  beit'a  thennumeler  SB°  in  ihe  shiiili'.^nn  accemiun  was  first  attracted  by 
the  ]iatti\v.iv'  swarming  with  niimtTnii-:  species  of  rove-beetles  {Slaphi/Unui, 
Orf^f/iii,  .l/ior/m™,  ic.  1.  wliiih  kept  Incessantly  alighting,  and  hurrying 
about  in  every  JirfL'tion.  On  further  examination  I  found  a  similar  as - 
s[:ti:liLi^i:.  with  the  uilJition  of  multitudes  of  other  beetles,  Haliiac,  Niti- 
dulte,  !!!ii,iicopliorn,  Cr^/iihq.'huai.  &C.,  on  every  post  and  rail  in  my  walk,  as 
well  as  on  a  wall  in  the  nei^libuiirliDUil ;  and  on  removing  the  decaying 
mortar  and  bark.  I  found  that  some  had  already  taken  up  their  abode  in 
holes,  from  their  siluatioit,  with  th^r  antennce  folded,  evidently  meant 
for  winter  quurters.  I  am  not  awars  thut  any  author  has  noticed  this  re- 
markable congregation  of  coleopterous  insci't.s  previously  to  hybernating, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain  on  any  of  the  reenved  theories  of 
toruidity,  except  the  {lious  Lesser,  who  so  expressly  alludes  to  it,  and 
without  (]uotlng  any  other  authority,  that  he  would  seem  to  have  derived 
the  fact  from  his  owil  otMervution.' 

The  site  chosen  by  diflerent  perfect  insects  for  their  hybernacula  is  very 
Tuious.  Some  are  content  with  inslnuatini;  themselves  under  any  large 
■tone,  a  collection  of  dead  leaves,  or  the  moss  of  the  sheltered  side  of  an 
old  wall  or  bank.  Others  prefer  for  a  retreat  the  lichen  or  ivy-covered 
interstices  of  the  burk  of  olil  trees,  tbe  decayed  bark  itself,  especially  that 
near  the  roots,  or  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  rotten  trunk  ;  and  a  very 
jtreat  nunilicr  pcnclroie  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The 
uijuatic  tribes,  such  as  Duliici,  Hj/drophili,  &c.,  burrow  into  the  mud  of  their 
pools  ;  but  siiiBQ  of  these  are  occasionally  met  with  under  stones,  bark, 
&e.  In  every  inslanci:  the  selected  dormitory  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
constitution,  mode  of  life,  and  wants  of  the  occupant.  Those  insects 
which  can  bear  consiilemblc  coUl  without  injury  arc  careless  of  providing 

1  |j«aer.  L  i.  256,  Lroaut  inserts  n  nnic  t<i  explain  that  Leswr's  remark  ia  (o  b« 
DnderslDOd  i>iili  of  anc^  inMeta  as  lire  ni  societiea ;  and  adds,  that  lolilii^  epecit* 
do  not  ii->"iiil4e  to  pBia  tbe  winter  toijetLiT.  Lesser,  however,  eaya  nothing  about 
these  insects  F^'^ing  the  winter  lofielho;  as  his  translator  ertoneously  unilentauds 
him ;  but  ip>eri^ly  Ibat  ihef  assemble  ns  if  BTrparimg  to  retire  for  ihe  winter,  whicli 
my  own  i>l)-erviilions,  as  ^ve,  conflrm  Hia  i>x|irrsMii>ii  in  the  original  German  i:- 
"  gleiFhsam  a.U  nenn  sie  sich  xu  ilir«r  Wiutcr-tulie  fettig  macheit  wolten."  Edit. 
FranUiiit  nnd  Lcipeig,  173S,  p.  IBS. 
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other  than  a  slight  covering ;  while  the  more  tender  species  either  enter 
the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  or  prepare  for  themselves  artificial 
cavities  in  substances,  such  as  moss  and  rotten  wood,  which  conduct  heat 
with  difficulty,  and  defend  them  from  an  ii\juriously  low  temperature,  [t 
does  not  appear  that  any  perfect  insect  has  the  faculty  of  fabricating  for 
itself  a  winter  abode  similar  to  those  formed  of  silk,  &c.,  by  some  larvse. 
8chmid,  indeed,  has  mentioned  finding  Rkagium  mordax  and  InqidtUor  in 
such  abodes,  constructed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  ;  but 
these,  as  llliger  hus  suggested,  were  more  probably  the  deserted  dwellings 
of  lepidopterouB  larvse,  of  which  the  beetles  in  question  had  taken  posses- 
sion.^ Most  insects  place  themselves  in  their  hybemacula  in  the  attitude 
which  they  ordinarily  assume  when  at  rest ;  but  others  choose  a  position 
peculiar  to  their  winter  abode.  So  most  of  the  ground  beetles  (£u- 
trechina)  adhere  by  their  claws  to  the  under  side  of  the  stone  which  serves 
for  their  retreat,  their  backs  being  next  to  the  ground  ;  in  which  posture, 
probably,  they  are  most  effectually  protected  from  wet.  Gyrohypnut  tan- 
gtdnotentutf  and  other  rove-beetles  of  the  same  genus,  coils  itself  up  like  a 
snake,  with  the  head  in  the  centre. 

The  majority  of  insects  pass  the  winter  in  perfect  solitude.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  several  individuals  of  one  species,  not  merely  of  such  insects 
as  Anchomenus  pratmut,  a  beetle,  Pyrrhocorit  apterut,  a  bug,  &c.,  which 
usually  in  summer  also  live  in  a  sort  of  society,  but  of  others  which  are 
never  seen  thus  to  associate,  as  HeUtica  oleracea,  Carabus  mtricahu,  and 
several  Coccmetta^  &c.,  are  found  crowded  together.  This  is  perhaps  often 
more  through  accident  than  design,  as  individuals  of  the  same  species  are 
irequeAtly  met  with  singly ;  yet  that  it  is  not  wholly  accidental  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  that  such  assemblages  are  generally  of  the  same  genus 
and  even  species.  Sometimes,  however,  insects  of  dissimilar  genera  and 
even  orders  are  met  with  together.  Schmid  once  in  February  found  the 
rare  Lomechuta  ttrumosa  torpid  in  an  ant-hill,  in  the  midst  of  u  conglome- 
rated lump  of  ants,  with  which  it  was  closely  intertwined.' 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  insects  pass  the  winter  only  in  onie  or 
other  of  the  several  states  of  ^g,  pupa,  larva,  or  imago,  but  are  never 
found  to  hybernate  in  more  than  one.  Some  species,  however,  depart 
from  this  rule.  Thus  Aphit  Roug^  Cardvi,  and  probably  many  others  of 
the  genus,  hybernate  both  in  the  egg  and  perfect  state'  ;  Cynthia  Cardui, 
Gonepteryx  Rhamniy  and  some  other  species,  usually  in  the  pupa,  but  often 
in  the  perfect  state  also  ;  and  Vanetta  lo;  according  to  the  accurate  Brahm, 
in  the  three  states  of  egg,  pupa,  and  imago.^  It  is  probable  that  in  these 
instances  the  perfect  insects  are  females,  which,  not  having  been  impreg- 
nated, have  their  term  of  life  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  period. 

The  first  cold  weather,  after  insects  have  entered  their  winter  quarters, 
produces  effects  upon  them  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  dormouse, 
nedgehog,  and  others  of  the  larger  animals  subject  to  torpor.  At  first  a 
partial  benumbment  takes  place  ;  but  the  insect,  if  touched,  is  still  capable 
of  moving  its  organs.  But  as  the  cold  increases  all  the  animal  functions 
cease.  The  insect  breathes  no  longer,  and  has  no  need  of  a  supply  of  air  ^ ; 
its  nutritive  secretions  cease ;  no  more  food  is  required ;  and  it  has  all  the 

t  IHiff.  Mag,  i.  216.  *  Ibid.  i.  491. 

'  Kyoer  in  Germar,  Magaxin  dor  Entomoiogie,  ii.  2. 

^  Int.  KaL  ii  188.  »  SnaUiuizani,  Bo^porU  dt  TAiri  &&,  i.  80. 
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external  symptoms  of  death.  In  this  state  it  continues  during  the  existenee 
of  great  cold,  but  the  degree  of  its  torpidity  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmospiiere.  The  recurrence  of  a  mild  day,  such  as  we  sometimes  have  iu 
winter,  infuses  a  partial  animation  into  the  stiffened  aniuial :  if  disturbed, 
its  limbs  and  antennae  resume  their  power  of  extension,  and  even  the  faculty 
of  spirting  out  their  defensive  fluid  is  re-acquired  by  many  beetles.^  Hut 
however  mild  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  the  great  bulk  of  hybemating  in- 
sects, as  if  conscious  of  the  deceptions  nature  of  their  pleasurable  feelings, 
and  that  no  food  could  then  be  procured,  never  quit  their  quarters,  but 
quietly  wait  for  a  renewal  of  their  insensibility  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
cold. 

On  this  head  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations 
which,  in  the  paucity  of  recorded  facts  on  the  hybernation  of  insects,  jou 
may  not  be  sorry  to  have  laid  before  you.  The  2nd  of  December,  181(i.  was 
even  finer  than  many  of  the  preceding  days  of  the  seaison,  which  so  happily 
falsified  the  predictions  that  the  unprecedented  dismal  summer  would  be 
followed  by  a  severe  winter.  The  thermometer  was  46'  in  the  shade ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stirring;  and  a  bright  sun  imparted  animation  to  troops 
of  the  winter  gnat  (Tric/tocera  hienialis),  which  frisked  under  every  busn  ; 
to  numerous  Ptifchodce;  and  even  to  the  flesh-fly,  of  which  two  or  three 
individuals  buzzed  past  me  while  digging  in  my  garden.  Yet  though  these 
insects,  which  I  shall  shortly  advert  to  as  exceptions  to  the  genenU  rule, 
were  thus  active,  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  their  hybemating 
brethren  to  quit  their  retreats.  Removing  some  of  the  dead  bark  of  an  old 
apple-tree,  1  soon  discovered  several  insects  in  their  winter  quarters.  Of 
the  little  beetle  Dromius  quadrinotatut,  I  found  six  or  eight  individuals,  and 
all  so  lively,  that,  though  remaining  perfectly  quiet  in  their  abode  until  dis- 
turbed, they  ran  about  with  their  ordinary  activity  as  soon  as  the  coverii^ 
of  bark  was  displaced.  The  same  was  the  case  with  a  colony  of  earwigs. 
Two  or  three  individuals  of  Dromiiu  quadrimaculatui  showed  more  tor- 
pidity. When  first  uncovered,  their  anteniis  were  laid  back ;  and  it  was 
only  afber  the  sun  had  shone  some  seconds  upon  them  that  they  exhibited 
symptoms  of  animation,  and,  after  stretching  out  these  organs,  began  to 
walk.  Close  by  iheui  Uy  a  single  weevil  {Antkonomus  Pomorum),  but  in  so 
deep  a  sleep  that  at  first  I  thought  it  dead.  It  gave  no  sign  of  life  when 
placed  on  my  hand,  quite  hot  with  the  exercise  of  digging;  and  it  was  only 
after  being  kept  there  some  seconds,  and  breathed  upon  several  timea,  that 
it  first  slowly  unfolded  its  rostrum,  and  then  its  limbs.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  ail  these  insects,  thus  differently  affected,  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
tree,  under  a  similar  covering  of  bark,  and  apparently  equally  exposed  to 
the  sun,  which  shone  full  upon  the  covering  of  their  retreat.' 

1  Schmid  in  Illig.  Mag.  i.  222. 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  another  opportunity  of  confirming  the  ob- 
leervations  here  made.  The  last  week  of  January,  1817  in  the  neighbourhood  o# 
Hull,  was  most  delicious  weather —  calm,  sunny,  dry,  and  genial  —  the  wiod  south' 
west,  the  thermometer  from  47<^  to  52^  every  day,  and  at  night  rarely  below  40^;  in 
fact,  a  week  much  finer  than  we  can  often  boast  of  in  May :  the  27'th  of  the  month 
was  the  most  delightful  dny  of  the  whole:  the  air  swanned  with  Trichoeera 
Idamalu^  PtyekodtBy  and  numerous  other  Diptera,  and  the  bushes  wepe  hung  with  the 
lines  of  the  gossamer-spider  as  in  autumn.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  Aplwliwt  eom^ 
taminatuMt  I  did  not  observe  a  single  coleopterous  insect  on  the  wing,  nor  even  an 
individual  tempted  to  crawl  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  under  the  dead  bark  of  which 
I  found  many  in  a  very  liveljr  state.    Five  or  six  individuals  of  llaUica  Ac 
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All  insects,  however,  do  not  undergo  this  degree  of  torpidity.  In  fact, 
there  are  some,  though  but  few,  which  cannot,  at  least  in  our  climate, 
strictly  be  stud  to  hybernate,  understanding  by  that  term  passing  the  winter 
in  one  selected  situation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  torpor,  without  food. 
Not  to  mention  Cheiruatofna  brumata^  and  some  other  moths,  which  are 
disclosed  from  the  pups  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  can  therefore  be 
scarcely  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  some  insects  are  torpid  only  in 
very  severe  weather,  and  on  fine  mild  days  in  winter  come  out  to  eat.  This 
is  tne  case  with  the  larva  oi  EuprepiafuUffnoHi  ^  ;  and  Lyotiet  asserts  that 
there  are  many  other  caterpillars  which  eat  and  grow  even  in  the  midst  of 
slight  frost.'  Amongst  perfect  insects,  troops  of  Trichocera  hiemaiis,  the 
gnat  whose  choral  dances  have  been  before  described,  may  be  constantly 
seen  gambolling  in  the  air  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  it  is  mild  and  calm, 
accompanied  by  the  little  Psychoda^  so  common  in  windows,  several  Mtw 
dtLe^  spiders,  and  occasionally  some  Apkodii  and  Staphytinida! :  and  the. 
societies  of  ants,  as  well  as  their  attendant  Aphides,  are  in  motion  and  take 
more  or  less  food  during  the  whole  of  that  season,  when  the  cold  is  not 
intense.  The  3'ounger  Huber  informs  us  that  ants  become  torpid  only  at 
2^  Reaum.  below  freezing  (27^  Fahrenheit),  and  apparently  endeavour  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  cold,  when  its  approach  is  gradual,  by  cius* 
tering  together.  When  the  temperature  is  above  this  point  they  follow 
their  ordinary  habits  (he  has  seen  them  even  walk  upon  the  snow),  and  can 
then  obtain  the  little  food  which  they  require  in  winter  from  their  cows, 
the  Aphides,  which,  by  an  admirable  provision,  become  lethargic  at  preciselv 
the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  ants,  and  awake  at  the  same  period  witb 
them.'  Humboldt  also  found  insects  upon  the  Cordilleras,  above  the  limits 
of  snow,  which,  although  not  natives  of  this  altitude,  retained  their  vivacity 
at  this  low  temperature.^ 

Lastly,  there  are  some  few  insects  which  do  not  seem  ever  to  be  torpid, 
as  Podura  nivalis  L.,  Boreut  hitmalit  Latr.,  and  the  singular  apterous  insect, 
first  described  by  Dalman,  Ckiunea  arannde^^  all  of  which  run  with  agility 
on  the  snow  itself;  and  which  last,  both  from  its  spider-like  form  and  sin* 
gular  habitat,  must,  as  Macquart  has  well  observed  ^  have  caused  its  fortu- 
nate discoverer  as  much  astonishment  as  that  felt  by  the  botanist  who  first 
found  the  red-coloured  Protococcut  nivalts  (whatever  may  be  decided  as  to 
its  being  a  plant  or  an  animalcule)  in  a  similar  situation  ;  or,  as  may  be 
added,  that  of  M.  Lefebvre  on  first  observing  the  Mantis  (^EremiophUa), 


were  still  very  lethargic ;  and  two  of  Geotntpes  ttereorarius,  which  I  accidentally  dug 
up  from  their  hybernacula  in  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  though 
the  Aeari  upon  them  were  quite  alert,  exhibited  every  symptom  of  complete  torpor. 

1  Brabm.  Ins.  KaL  ii.  81.  *  JLiesser,  1.  i.  255. 

'  BeekercheSf  202.  In  digging  in  my  garden  on  the  26th  of  January.  1817,  I 
turned  up  in  three  or  four  places  colonies  of  Myrmiea  rubra  Latr.  in  their  'winter  re- 
treats, each  of  which  comprised  apparentlv  one  or  two  hundred  ants,  with  several 
lanrie  as  big  as  a  grain  of  mustard,  closely  clustered  together,  occupying  a  cavity 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egfc,  in  tenacious  clav,  at  the  depth  of  six  inches  from  the  surface, 
lliey  were  very  lively;  but  though  l^ahrenfaeit's  thermometer  stood  at470in  the 
sbaJe,  I  did  not  then,  nor  at  any  other  time  during  the  very  mild  winter,  see  a  single 
aiit  out  of  its  bybemaculum. 

*  Burmeister,  Manual  of  Ent  508. 

»  KongL  Vet.  Acad,  Uandiing.  1816,  lOi.  •  Dipteres,  I  74. 
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mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  living  in  an  absolute  solitude  in  the  desert  of 
Africa. 

The  common  hive-bee,  too,  is  probably  never,  strictly  speaking,  torpid, 
though  with  regard  to  the  precise  state  in  which  it  passes  the  winter  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  has  obtained. 

Many  authors  have  conceived  that>  it  is  the  most  natural  state  of  bees  in 
winter  to  be  perfectly  torpid  at  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  and  that  their 
partial  reviviscency,  and  consequent  need  of  food  in  our  climate,  are  owin* 
to  its  variableness  and  often  comparative  mildness  in  winter  ;  whence  they 
have  advised  placing  bees  during  this  season  in  an  ice-house,  or  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  where  the  degree  of  cold  being  more  uniform,  and  thus 
their  torpidity  undisturbed,  the^  imagine  no  food  would  be  required.  So 
far,  however,  do  these  suppositions  and  conclusions  seem  from  being  war* 
ranted,  that  Huber  expressly  affirms  that,  instead  of  being  torpid  in  winter, 
the  heat  in  a  well-peopled  hive  continues  +  24^  or  95°  of  Reaumur  (^ 
or  88°  Fahrenheit),  when  it  is  several  degrees  below  xero  in  the  open  sir ; 
that  they  then  cluster  together  and  keep  themselves  m  motion  in  order  to 
preserve  their  heat  ^ ;  and  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  do  not  cease  to 
ventilate  the  hive  by  the  singular  process  of  agitating  their  wings  before 
described.*  He  asserts  also  that,  like  Reaumur,  he  has  in  winter  found  in 
the  combs  brood  of  all  aees  ;  which,  too,  the  observant  Bonnet  says  he 
has  witnessed*;  and  which  is  confirmed  by  Swammerdam,  who  ezpresslT 
states  that  bees  tend  and  feed  their  young  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.^ 
To  all  these  weighty  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  John  Hunter,  who, 
as  before  noticed,  found  a  hive  to  grow  lighter  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warn 
week  of  winter ;  and  that  a  hive  from  November  10th  to  February  9th 
lost  more  than  four  pounds  in  weight^;  whence  the  conclusion  seemi 
inevitable,  that  bees  do  eat  in  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Reaumur  adopts  (or  rather,  perhaps,  has  in  grant 
measure  given  birth  to)  the  more  commonly  received  notion,  that  bees  n 
a  certain  degree  of  cold  are  torpid  and  consume  no  food.  These  are  bii 
words:  —  **  It  has  been  established  with  a  wisdom  which  we  cannot  but 
admire,^ with  that  wisdom  with  which  every  thing  in  nature  has  been 
made  and  ordained, — that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  which 
the  country  furnishes  nothing  to  bees,  thev  have  no  longer  need  to  eat. 
The  cold  which  arrests  the  vegetation  of  plants,  which  deprives  our  fields 
and  meadows  of  their  flowers,  throws  the  bees  into  a  state  in  which  nou- 
rishment ceases  to  be  necessary  to  them:  it  keeps  them  in  a  sort  of 
torpidity  (engourdutemtnt),  in  which  no  transpiration  from  them  tskes 
, place;  or,  at  least,  during  which  the  quantity  of  that  which  transpires  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  it  cannot  be  restored  by  aliment  without  their  lives 
being  endangered.  In  winter,  while  it  freezes,  one  may  observe  without 
fear  the  interior  of  hives  that  are  not  of  glass ;  for  we  may  lay  them  on 
their  sides,  and  even  turn  them  bottom  upward**,  without  putting  any  bee 
into  motion.  We  see  the  bees  crowded  and  closely  pressed  one  against 
the  other :  little  space  then  suffices  for  them."  *  In  another  place,  speak- 
ing of  the  custom  in  some  countries  of  putting  bee^hives  during  winter 
into  out-houses  and  cellars,  he  says  that  in  such  situations  the  ur,  though 

1  Haber,  i.  184.  •  Ibid.  ii.  844.  858. 

•  Bonnet  On  JSwt,  lOi.  «  Huber,  I  854 

•  FhiL  TVoM.  1790, 161.  •  Beaom.  v.  667. 
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more  temperate  than  out  of  doors  during  the  greater  part  of  winter,  *'  is 
yet  sufficiently  cold  to  keep  the  bees  in  that  species  of  torpidity  which 
does  away  their  need  of  eating."^  And  lastly,  he  expressly  says  that  the 
milder  the  weather,  the  more  risk  there  is  of  the  bees  consuming  their 
honey  before  the  spring;,  and  dying  of  hunger ;  and  confirms  his  assertion 
by  an  account  of  a  striking  experiment,  in  which  a  hive  that  he  transferred 
during;  winter  into  his  study,  where  the  temperature  was  usually  in  the 
day  10^  or  12°  R.  above  freezing  (54°  or  59°  F.),  though  provided  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  honey,  that  if  they  had  been  in  a  garden  would  have 
served  them  past  the  end  of  April,  had  consumed  nearly  their  whole  stock 
before  the  end  of  February.^ 

Now,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  contradiction  ?  —  for,  if  Huber  be 
correct  in  asserting  that  in  frosty  weather  bees  agitate  themselves  to  keep 
off  the  cold,  and  ventilate  their  hive,  —  if,  as  both  he  and  Swammerdam 
state,  they,  feed  their  young  brood  in  the  depth  of  winter, — it  seems  im- 
possible to  admit  that  they  ever  can  be  in  the  torpid  condition  which 
Reaumur  supposes,  in  which  food,  so  far  firom  being  necessary,  is  injurious 
to  them.  In  fact,  Reaumur  himself  in  another  place  informs  us,  that  bees 
are  so  infinitely  more  sensible  of  cold  than  the  generality  of  insects,  that 
they  perbh  when  in  numbers  so  small  as  to  be  unable  to  generate  sufficient 
animal  heat  to  counteract  the  external  cold,  even  at  1 1°  R.  above  freezing' 
(57^  F.) ;  which  corresponds  with  what  Huber  has  observed  (as  quoted 
above)  of  the  high  temperature  of  well-peopled  hives,  even  in  very  bevere 
weather.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  conclude  that  this  usually  most  accurate 
of  observers  has  in  the  present  instance  been  led  into  error,  chiefly,  it  is 
probable,  from  the  clustering  of  bees  in  the  hives  in  cold  weather ;  but 
which,  instead  of  being,  as  he  conceived,  an  indication  of  torpidity,  would 
seem  to  be  intended,  as  Huber  asserts,  as  a  preservative  against  the 
benumbing  effects  of  cold. 

Bees,  then,  do  not  appear  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  in 
our  climates,  and  probably  not  in  any  others.  Populous  swarms  inhabiting 
hives  formed  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  used  in  many  northern  regions, 
or  of  other  materials  that  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  seem  able  to  generate 
and  keep  up  a  temperature  sufficient  to  counteract  the  intensest  cold  to 
which  they  are  ordinarily  exposed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  f  think 
we  may  infer,  that  though  bees  are  not  strictly  torpid  at  that  lowest  degree 
of  heat  which  they  can  sustain,  yet  that  when  exposed  to  that  degree  they 
consume  considerably  less  food  than  at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  plan  of  placing  hives  in  a  north  aspect  in  sunny  and  mild 
winters  may  be  adopted  by  the  apiarist  with  advantage.  John  Hunter's 
experiment,  indeed,  cited  above,  in  which  he  found  that  a  hive  grew  lighter 
in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  week,  seems  opposed  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  an 
insulated  observation  of  this  kind,  which  we  do  not  know  to  have  been 
instituted  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  that  required  atten- 
tion, must  not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  striking  facts  of  a  contrary  de- 
scription recorded  by  Reaumur  and  corroborated  by  the  almost  universal 
sentiment  of  writers  on  bees.  After  all,  however,  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
on  many  others  connected  with  the  winter  economy  of  these  endlessly- 

>  Heaam.  y.  682.  a  Ibid.  668. 

s  Ibid.  678.    Comparo  also  678. 
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wonderful  insects,  there  is  evidently  much  yet  to  be  obsenred,  and 
doubts  which  can  be  satisfactorily  dispelled  only' by  new  experiments.' 

The  degree  of  cold  which  most  insects  in  their  different  states,  while 
torpid,  are  able  to  endure  with  impunity  is  very  various  ;  and  the  habits  of 
the  different  species,  as  to  the  situation  which  they  select  to  pass  the 
winter,  are  reiiulated  by  their  greater  or  less  sensibility  in  this  respect. 
Many  insects,  though  able  to  sustain  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  induce 
torpidity,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  freezing  temperature,  to  avoid  which 
they  penetrate  into  the  earth  or  hide  themselves  under  non-conducting 
substances  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  with  this  view  that  so 
many  species  while  pupae  are  thus  secured  from  cold  by  cocoons  of  silk  or 
other  materials.  Yet  a  very  great  proportion  of  insects,  in  all  their  states* 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold.  Many  eggs  and 
pupae  are  exposed  to  the  air  without  any  covering ;  and  many,  both  lanre 
and  perfect  insects,  are  sheltered  too  slightly  to  be  secure  from  the  frost. 
This  they  are  able  to  resist,  remaining  unfrozen  though  exposed  to  the 
severest  cold,  or,  which  is  still  more  surprisins:,  are  uninjured  by  its  in* 
tensest  action,  recovering  their  vitality  even  after  having  been  frozen  into 
lumps  of  ice. 

The  eggs  of  insects  are  filled  with  a  fluid  matter,  included  in  a  skin  b- 
finitely  thinner  than  that  of  hens'  eggs,  which  John  Hunter  found  to 
freeze  at  about  16^  of  Fahrenheit.  Yet  on  exposing  several  of  the  former, 
including  those  of  the  silk-worm,  for  five  hours  to  a  freezing  mixture  which 
made  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fall  to  38°  below  zero,  Spallanzani  found 
that  they  were  not  frozen,  nor  their  fertility  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 

1  Mr.  Newport  ft'om  his  numerous  experiments  on  the  temperature  ot  the  intoior 
of  bee-hives  in  winter,  recorded  in  his  valuable  paper  in  the  Phihat^ahical  Tnnuar- 
tiont^  **  On  the  Temperature  of  Insects,"  baa  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Haber  i» 
altogether  in  error  in  assigning  a  heat  of  86°  or  88°  Fahr.  to  a  populous  hiv«,  which, 
he  contends,  has  its  temperature  sometimes  (though  rarely)  lower  than  that  of  the 
freezing  point  (p.  803.),  and  in  the  winter  months  does  not  average  more  than  fhmi 
7  to  9  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  abou^  62°  (Table  XVI.  n.  835.). 
though  merely  tapping  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  by  exciting  the  bees,  will^  mt  an? 
iime,  greatly  increase  the  heat:  in  one  instance  (Feb.  2.)  to  102°,  when  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  an  adjoining  hive  was  only  48°*5  (p.  804.) ;  and  it  is  from  thin  circnmstaiKf 
that  he  supposes  Huber's  error  to  have  arisen,  as  the  mere  excitement  caused  by  in- 
troducing a  thermometer  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  heat  to  the  point  (86*'  or  88°) 
which  that  observer  mentions.  Mr.  Newport  admits  that  hive-bees  are  nerer 
strictly  torpid,  but  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hybemating  sleep,  liable  to  constant 
interruption  by  considerable  external  variations  oif  temperature  or  accidental  excite- 
ment (p.  800).  —  Without  entering  on  a  discussion  which  would  require  much 
greater  space  than  can  here  be  given,  it  may  be  remarked  that  something  more  than 
thcrmometrical  observations  seem  required,*  before  the  express  assertions,  as  above 
quoted,  of  such  careful  observers  as  Swammerdam  and  Bonnet — that  bees  feed  and 
tend  their  young  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  those  of  Huber,  that  bees  then  cluster 
together,  and  keep  themselves  in  motion  in  order  to  preserve  their  heat,  that  they  do 
not  cease  to  ventilate  the  hive,  and,  on  an  emergency,  set  themselves  to  work  in*  the 
middle  of  January  —  can  be  put  aside  as  wholly  unfounded.  It  may  be  tme  that 
Huber  was  deceived  as  to  the  actual  thermoroetrical  heat  of  the  interior  of  his  hive; 
vet  the  result  of  Mr.  Newport's  own  observations  shows  that  bees  preserve  their 
activitv,  and  even  leave  the  hive  and  collect  pollen,  when  the  external  temperature 
is  4U°-38,  and  that  of  the  hive  onlj  47°*28  (Table  XVI,  Nov  6.).  and  they  may,  con- 
seqnently,  feed  their  brood,  and  attend  to  the  usual  interior  occupations  of  the  hive, 
at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  this,  to  which  lower  temperature  it  does  not  appear 
likely,  from  Mr.  Newport's  observations,  the  interior  of  their  hives  often  descends  in 
our  winters. 
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paired.    Others  were  exposed  even  to  56^  below  zero,  without .  being 
ii\jured.  ^ 

A  less  degree  of  cold  suffices  to  freeze  many  pupae  and  larvae,  in  both 
which  states  the  consistencv  of  the  animal  is  almost  as  fluid  as  in  that  of 
the  eg^.  Their  vitality  enables  them  to  resist  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
it  must  be  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  to  affect  them.  The 
winter  of  1813-14  was  one  of  the  severest  we  had  had  for  many  years, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  having  been  more  than  once  as  low  as  8^ 
when  the  ground  was  wholly  free  from  snow  ;  yet  almost  the  first  objects 
which  I  observed  in  my  garden,  in  the  commencement  of  spring,  were 
numbers  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry- moth  (Abraxas grostuiariata), 
which,  though  they  had  passed  the  winter  with  no  other  shelter  than  the 
slightly  projecting  itm  of  some  large  garden-pots,  were  alive  and  quite  un- 
injured ;  and  these  and  many  other  larvae  never  in  my  recollection  were  so 
numerous  and  destructive  as  in  that  spring :  whence,  as  well  as  from  the 
corresponding  fact  recorded,  with  surprise,  by  Boerhaave,  that  insects 
abounded  as  much  after  the  intense  winter  of  1709,  during  which  Fahren- 
hflit's  thermometer  fell  to  0^,  as  after  the  mildest  season,  we  may  see  the 
fallacy  of  the  popular  notion,  that  hard  winters  are  destructive  to  insects.' 

But  though  many  larvae  and  pupae  are  able  to  resist  a  great  degree  of 
cold,  when  it  increases  to  a  certain  extent  they  yield  to  its  intensity  and 
become  solid  masses  of  ice.  In  this  state  we  should  think  it  impossible 
that  they  should  ever  revive.  That  an  animal  whose  juices,  muscles,  and 
whole  body  have  been  subjected  to  a  process  which  splits  bombshells,  and 
converted  into  an  icy  mass  that  may  be  snapped  asunder  like  a  piece  of 
glass,  should  ever  recover  its  vital  powers,  seems  at' first  view  little  less 
than  a  miracle  ;  and  if  the  reviviscency  of  the  wheel  animal  (HoHfer  vul" 
gam)  and  of  snails,  &c.,  after  years  of  desiccation,  had  not  made  us  familiar 
with  similar  prodigies,  might  have  been  pronounced  impossible ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  insects  when  thus  trozen  never  do  revive.  Of  the 
fact,  however,  as  to  several  species,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  first  no* 
ticed  by  Lister,  who  relates  that  he  had  found  caterpillars  so  frozen,  that 
when  dropped  into  a  glass  they  chinked  like  stones,  which  nevertheless 
revived.'  Reaumur,  indeed,  repeated  this  experiment  without  success  ;  and 
found  that  when  the  larvs  of  Cnelhocanma  Pityocampa  were  frozen  into 
ice  by  a  cold  of  15®  R.  below  zero  (2®  F.  below  zero),  they  could  not  be 
made  to  revive.^  But  other  trials  have  fully  confirmed  Lister's  observa- 
tions. My  friend  Mr.  Stick ney,  before  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
valuable  JEttay  on  the  Grub  (larva  of  Tipuia  oleracea)  —  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  cold  in  destroying  this  insect,  exposed  some  of  them  to  a  severe 
frost,  which  congealed  them  into  perfect  masses  of  ice.  When  broken, 
their  whole  interior  was  found  to  ,be  frozen.  Yet  several  of  these 
resumed  their  active  powers.  Bonnet  had  precisely  the  same  result  with 
the  pupae  of  Poniia  Braitiop,  which,  by  exposing  to  a  frost  of  14®  R.  below 
sero  (0®  F.),  became  lumps  of  ice,  and  yet  produced  butterflies^;  and  in 
an  experiment  made  during  Sir  John  Ross's  voyage  on  the  caterpillars 
of  a  moth  [Laria  Rottu)  two  of  them  revived,  and  one  assumed   the 

»  Trocff,  22. 

s  Vid.  Spence  in  TrantacHons  of  the  HorticuU,  Soc.  of  London^  ii.  148.    Compare 
Reaum.  ii.  141. 
s  Lister,  Goedart,  De  Itu§eti§,  76. 
4  Beaam.  ii.  142.  0  (Ewnt,  vi  12. 
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imago  state,  after  being  four  times  in  succession  eiposed  to  a  cold  of  40^ 
below  zero,  and  four  times  revivified  by  being  brought  into  the  warm  at* 
mosphere  of  the  cabin.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  that  animab  of  a  much 
more  complex  organisation  than  insects,  namely  serpents  and  fishes,  have 
been  known  to  revive  after  being  frozen,  is  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubts 
on  this  head.  John  Hunter,  though  himself  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
to  reanimate  carp  and  other  animals  that  had  been  frozen,  confesses 
that  the  &ct  itselt  is  so  well  authenticated  as  to  admit  of  no  question.^ 

On  what  principle  a  faculty  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  our  com- 
mon conceptions  of  the  nature  of  animal  life  depends,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain.  Nor  can  anything  very  satisfactory  be  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  source  of  the  power  which  many  insects  m  some  states,  and  almost 
all  in  the  e<!g  state,  have  of  resisting  intense  degrees  «f  cold  without  be- 
coming frozen.  It  is  clear  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  same  faculty 
to  a  less  degree  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  —  the  constant  production 
of  animal  heat  from  the  caloric  set  free  in  the  decomposition  of  the  re- 
spired air  —  will  not  avail  us  here.  For  many  large  larvtB,  as  Reaumur 
has  observed,  are  destroyed  by  a  less  degree  of  cold  than  smaller  species 
whose  respiratory  organisation  is  necessarily  on  a  much  less  extensive 
scale ;  and  the  eggs  of  insects,  in  which,  though  they  probably  are  in  some 
degree  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  nothing  like  respira- 
tion takes  place,  can  endure  a  much  greater  intensity  of  cold  than  either 
the  larvae  or  puptB  produced  frOm  them. 

Nor  can  we  refer  the  effect  in  question  to  the  thinness  or  thickness — 
the  greater  or  less  non-conducting  power  —  of  the  skin  of  the  animaL 
Reaumur  found  that  the  subterranean  pupae  of  many  moths  perished  with 
a  cold  of  7^  or  &*  R.  below  zero  (14°  F.),  while  the  exposed  pupte  of 
Pontia  Brassictg  and  other  species  endured  15°  or  16^  without  injury'; 
(a  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  different  economy  of  these  insects,  as  to 
their  choice  of  a  situation  in  their  state  of  pui)fle,  is  regulated  by  their 
power  of  resisting  cold) ;  but  no  difference  in  the  substance  of  the  extprior 
skin  is  perceptible.  And  the  eggs  of  insects  have  usually  thinner  skins 
than  pupse,  and  yet  they  are  unaffected  by  a  degree  of  cold  much  su- 
perior. 

In  the  nresent  state,  then,  of  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology,  we 
must  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  which  seem 
never  to  have  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  by  general  speculators  on  the 
nature  of  animal  heat.  We  may  conjecture,  indeed,  either  that  they  are 
owing  to  some  peculiar  and  varving  attraction  for  caloric  inherent  in  the 
fluids  which  compose  the  animal,  and  which  in  the  egg  state,  like  spirit  of 
wine,  resist  our  utmost  producible  artificial  cold  ;  or  that,  as  John  Hunter 
seems  to  infer,  with  respect  to  a  similar  faculty  in  a  minor  degree  in  the 
hen's  egg,  the  whole  are  to  be  referred  to  some  unknown  power  of  vitality. 
The  latter  seems  the  most  probable  supposition  ;  for  Spallanzani  found 
that  the  blood  of  marmots,  which  remains  fluid  when  they  are  exposed  to 
a  cold  several  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  freezes  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  when  drawn  from  the  auimaP;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  con* 

>  O^tertatumi  on,  the  Animal  Economy,  99. 

*  Reaam.  ii.  146 — , 
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jectnre  that  the  same  residt  would  follow  if  the  fluids  filling  the  eggs 
of  insects  were  collected  separately,  and  then  exposed  to  severe  cold. 

Spring  is,  of  course,  the  period  when  insects  shake  off  the  four  or  five 
months'  sleep  which  has  sweetly  banished  winter  from  their  calendar,  quit 
their  dormitories,  and  again  enter  the  active  scenes  of  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  increased  temperature  of  this  season  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  their  reappearance  ;  for  they  leave  their  retreats  much 
earlier  in  forward  than  in  backward  springs.  Thus  in  the  early  spring  of 
1805  (to  me  a  memorable  one,  since  in  it  I  began  my  entomological  career, 
and  had  anxiously  watched  its  first  approaches  in  order  to  study  practi- 
cally the  science  of  which  I  had  gain^  some  theoretical  knowledge  in  the 
winter)  insects  were  generally  out  by  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  before 
the  30th,  I  find,  on  referring  to  mv  entomological  journal,  that  I  had  taken 
and  investigated  (I  scarcely  need  add,  not  always  with  a  correct  result) 
fifty-eight  coleopterous  species;  while  in  the  untoward  spring  of  1816 
I  did  not  observe  even  a  bee  abroad  until  the  20th  of  April ;  and  the  first 
butterfly  that  I  saw  did  not.  appear  until  the  26th. 

There  are,  however,  circumstances  connected  with  this  reappearance, 
which  seem  to  prove  that  something  mare  than  the  mere  sensation  of 
warmth  is  concerned  in  causing  it.  .  I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  remarkable 
fact  which  Spallanzani  has  noticed,  that  insects  reappear  in  spring  at  a 
temperature  considerably  lower  than  that  at  which  they  retired  in  autumn  ; 
because  it  may  be  plausibly  enough  explained  by  reference  to  their  in- 
creased irritability  in  spring,  the  result  of  so  lone  an  abstinence  from  food, 
and  their  consequent  augmented  sensibility  to  the  stimulus  of  heat.  But 
if  the  mere  perception  of  warmth  were  the  sole  cause  of  insects  ceasing  to 
hybemate,  then  we  might  fairly  infer,  that  species  of  apparently  similar 
oi^nisation,  and  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  would  leave  their  winter 

Quarters  at  the  same  time.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
teaumur  observed  that  the  larvae  of  Melitcea  Ckuna  quitted  their  nest  a  full 
month  sooner  than  those  of  Portheaa  Chrysorrhea.^  The  reason  is  obvious, 
but  cannot  be  referred  to  mere  sensation.  The  former  live  on  grass  and 
on  the  leaves  of  plantain,  which  they  can  meet  with  at  the  beginning  of 
March  — the  period  of  their  appearance;  the  latter  eat  only  the  leaves  of 
trees  which  expand  a  month  later.  It  might,  indeed,  be  still  contended, 
that  this  fact  is  susceptible  of  explanation  by  supposing  that  the  organis^P- 
tion  of  these  two  species  of  larva,  though  apparently  similar,  is  yet  in  fact 
different,  that  of  the  one  being  constituted  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  less 
degree  of  heat  than  that  of  the  other ;  and  this  solution  would  be  satis- 
factory if  the  torpidity  of  these  larvae  were  uninterrupted  up  to  the  very 
period  at  which  they  quit  their  nest.  But  facts  do  not  warrant  any  such 
supposition.  You  have  seen  that  the  temperature  of  a  mild  day,  even  in 
winter,  awakens  many  insects  from  their  torpidity,  though  without  in- 
ducing them  to  leave  their  hybemacula  ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  larvae  of  P,  Chrytorrhea  should  not  often  have  their  torpid 
state  relaxed  during  the  month  of  March,  when  we  have  almost  constantly 
occasional  bright  days  elevating  the  thermometer  to  above  50°.  Yet  as 
they  still  do  not,  like  the  larvae  of  M.  Cinxia,  leave  their  nest,  it  seems 

1  Keaum.  il  170. 
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obvioas  that  something  more  than  the  sensation  of  heat  is  the  regulator  of 
the  movements  of  each.  Not,  however,  to  detain  jou  here  unnecessarily, 
I  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  but  shall  pass  on,  m  coitcluding  this  letter, 
to  advert  to  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  hybernation  and 
torpidity  of  animals,  and  to  state  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  which  will 
equally  apply  to  the  termination  of  this  condition  in  spring. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  on  these  phenomena  have  generally*  re- 
ferred them  to  the  operation  of  cold  upon  the  animals  in  which  they  are 
witnessed,  but  acting  in  a  different  manner.  Some  conceive  that  cold,  com- 
bined with  a  degree  of  fatness  arising  from  abundance  of  food  in  autumn, 
produces  in  them  an  agreeable  sensation  of  drowsiness,  such  as  we  know, 
from  the  experience  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  ip  Terra  del 
Fuego,  as  well  as  from  other  facts,  is  felt  by  man  when  exposed  to  a  verr 
low  temperature  ;  yielding  to  which,  torpidity  ensues.  Others  admitting 
that  cold  is  the  cause  of  torf)idity,  mamtain  that  the  sensations  which 
precede  it  are  of  a  painful  nature ;  and  that  the  retreats  in  which  hyber* 
nating  animals  pass  the  winter  are  selected  in  conseouence  of  their  endea- 
vours to  escape  from  the  disagreeable  influence  of  cold. 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  the  inconclusiveness  of  many  of 
the  physiological  speculations  of  very  eminent  philosophers,  arising  from 
their  ignorance  of  Entomology,  which  observation  forcibly  applies  in  the 
present  instance.  The  reasoners  upon  torpidity  have  almost  all  confined 
their  view  to  the  hybernating  quadrupeds,  as  the  marmot,  dormouse,  &c^ 
and  have  thus  lost  sight  of  the  far  more  extensive  series  of  facts  supplied 
by  hybernating  insects,  which  would  of^en  at  once  have  set  aside  their 
most  confidently-asserted  hypotheses.  If  those  who  adopt  the  former  of 
the  opinions  above  alluded  to  bad  been  aware  that  numerous  insects  retire 
to  their  hybernacula  (as  has  been  before  observed)  on  some  of  the  finest 
days  at  the  close  of  autumn,  they  could  never  have  contended  that  this 
movement,  in  which  insects  display  extraordinary  activity,  is  caused  by  the 
agreeable  drowtmen  consequent  on  severe  cold  ;  and  the  very  same  fact 
is  equally  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  it  is  to  escape  the  pain  arising 
from  a  low  temperature  that  insects  bury  themselves  in  their  wmter 
quarters. 

In  fact,  the  preat  source  of  the  confused  and  unsatisfactory  reaaonn^ 
which  has  obtained  on  this  subject  is,  that  no  author,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  has  kept  steadily  in  view,  or  indeed  has  distinctly  perceived, 
the  difference  between  torpidity  and  hybernation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  ttate  in  which  animals  pass  the  winter,  and  their  stUcHom  of  a 
situation  in  which  they  may  become  subject  to  that  state. 

That  the  torpidity  of  insects,  as  well  as  of  other  hybernating  animals,  is, 
with  us,  caused  by  cold,  is  unouestionable.  However  early  the  period  at 
which  a  beetle,  for  example,  takes  up  its  winter  quarters,  it  does  not  suffer 
that  cessation  of  the  powers  of  active  life  which  we  understand  by  tor- 
pidity, until  a  certain  degree  of  cold  has  been  experienced ;  the  degree  of  its 
torpidity  varies  with  the  variations  of  temperature;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  it  were  kept  during  winter  from  the  influence  of  cold,  it 

1  Here  most  be  excepted  my  lamented  friend  the  Ute  Dr.  Reeve  of  Nonrich, 
who,  in  bis  ingenious  E»$ay  <m  the  Tiftpidity  of  AmmaU,  has  come  to  neariy  the 
same  conclusion  aa  is  adopted  in  this  letter:  but,  by  omitting  to  make  a  disttnctico 
between  torpidity  and  hybernation,  he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  own  ideas. 
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would  not  become  torpid  at  all  —  at  least  this  has  proved  the  fact  with 
marmots  and  dormice  thus  treated  ;  and  the  Aphis  of  the  rose  (A,  Rosce), 
which  becomes  torpid  in  winter  in  the  open  air  \  retains  its  activity,  and 

fives  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny,  upon  rose  trees  preserved  in  green- 
ouses  and  warm  apartments. 

But  can  we,  in  the  same  wav,  regard  mere  cold  as  the  cause  of  the  hyber^ 
nation  of  insects  ?  Is  it  wholly  owing  to  this  agent,  as  most  writers  seem 
to  think  —  to  feelings  either  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  nature  produced 
by  it  —  that,  premously  to  becoming  torpid,  they  select  or  fabricate  commo- 
dious retreats  precisely  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  wants  of  different 
species,  in  which  they  quietly  wait  the  accession  of  torpidity  and  pass  the 
winter  ?    In  my  opinion,  certainly  not. 

In  the  first  place,  if  sensations  proceeding  from  cold  lead  insects  to  select 
retreats  for  hybemating,  how  comes  it  that,  as  above  shown,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  enter  these  retreats  before  any  severe  cold  has  been  felt, 
and  on  days  considerably  warmer  than  many  that  preceded  them  ?  If  this 
supposition  have  any  meaning,  it  must  imply  that  msects  are  so  constituted 
that,  when  a  certain  degree  of  cold  has  been  felt  by  them,  the  sensations 
which  this  feeling  excites  impel  them  to  seek  out  hybemacula.  Now  the 
thermometer  in  tlie  shade  on  the  14th  of  October,  1816,  when  I  observed 
vast  numbers  thus  employed,  was  at  58* : — this,  then,  on  the  theory  in  cpes- 
tion,  is  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  induce  the  requisite  sensations. 
But  it  so  happens,  as  I  learn  from  my  meteorological  journal  (which  re- 
gisters the  greatest  and  least  daily  temperature  as  indicated  by  a  Six's  ther- 
mometer), that  on  the  31st  of  August,  1816,  the  greatest  heat  was  not 
more  than  52^,  or  six  degrees  lower  than  on  the  14th  of  October :  yet  it 
was  six  weeks  later  that  insects  retired  for  the  winter  I 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  precise  de- 
gree of  cold  prevailing  on  the  day  when  insects  select  their  hybemacula, 
that  regulates  their  movements,  as  the  lower  degree  which  may  have  ob- 
tained for  a  few  nights  previously,  and  which  may  act  upon  their  delicate 
organisation  so  as  to  influence  their  future  proceedings.  Facts,  however, 
are  again  in  direct  opposition  to  the  explanation ;  for  I  find  that,  for  a 
week  previously  to  the  14th  of  October,  1816,  the  thermometer  was  never 
lower  at  night  than  46^,  while  in  the  first  week  in  August  it  was  twice  as 
low  as  46^,  and  never  higher  than  60^.* 

As  a  last  resource,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  I  am  opposing  may 
urge,  that  possibly  insects  may  even  have  their  sensations  affected  by  the 

>  Kyber,  in  Germar's  Mag.  der  Ent  ii.  8.  , 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  observations  which  strongly  corroborate  the  above  reasoning. 
The  month  of  October  in  the  year  1817  set  in  extremely  cold.  From  the  first  to  the 
6th,  piercing  north  and  north  -west  winds  blew ;  the  thermometer  at  Hull,  though  the 
sun  shone  brightly  in  the  day-time,  was  never  higher  than  from  52^'  to  56S 
nor  at  night  than  88^ ;  in  fiict  on  the  1st  and  8d  it  sank  as  low  as  84°,  and  on 
the  2d  to  31° :  and  on  those  days,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  grass  was  covered 
-with  a  white  hoar  frost ;  in  short,  to  every  one's  feelings  the  weather  indicated  De- 
cember rather  than  October.  Here,  then,  was  every  condition  fulfilled  that  the 
theory  I  am  opposing  can  require;  consequently,  according  to  that  theory,  such  a 
state  of  the  atmosphere  should  have  driven  every  hybemating  insect  to  its  winter 
quarters.  But  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  on  the  6th,  when  I  made  an 
excursion  purposely  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  found  all  the  insects  still  abroad  which  I 
had  met  with  six  weeks  before  in  similar  situations. 

MM  1 
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cold  some  days  before  it  comes  on,  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  that 
spiders  and  some  other  animals  are  influenced  by  changes  of  weather  pre> 
▼iously  to  their  actual  occurrence.  But  once  more  I  refer  to  my  meteoro* 
logical  journal ;  and  I  find  that  the  average  lowest  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter, in  the  week  comprising  the  latter  end  of  October  and  banning  oc 
November,  1816,  was  43f^ ;  while  in  the  week  comprising  the  same  dbjs 
of  the  month  of  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  it  was  only 
44f  °  —  a  difference  surely  too  inconsiderable  to  build  a  theory  upon. 

t  have  entered  into  this  tedious  detail,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
the  spirit  of  true  philosophising  to  show  what  little  agreement  there  often 
is  between  facts  and  many  of  the  hypotheses  which  authors  of  the  present 
day  are,  from  their  determination  to  explain  everything,  led  to  promulgate. 
But  in  truth  there  was  no  absolute  need  for  imposing  this  fiit^ue  upon 
your  attention  ;  for  the  single  notorious  consideration  that  in  this  climate, 
as  well  as  in  more  southern  ones,  we  not  unfrequentiy  have  sharp  night- 
frosts  in  summer,  and  colder  weather  at  that  season  than  in  the  latter  end 
of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  and  yet  that  insects  do  hybemate  at 
the  latter  period,  but  do  not  at  the  former,  is  an  ample  refutation  of  the 
notion  that  mere  cold  is  tlie  cause  of  the  phenomenon.   .If,  indeed,  the 
hybernacula  of  insects  were  simply  the  underside  of  any  dead  leaf^  dod, 
or  stone  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  abode,  it  might 
still  be  contended,  that  such  situations  were  always  resorted  to  by  them 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  but  that  thev  remained  in 
them  only  when  its  continuance  had  Induced  torpidity  ;  aofl  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  this  view  that  most  reasoners  on  this  sulject  have  regarded 
the  hybernation  of  the  lareer  animals,  to  which  they  have  exclusively  di- 
rected their  attention.    £ut  had  they  been  acquainted  (as  surely  the 
investigators  of'  such  a  question  ought  to  have  been)  with  the  economy  of 
the  class  of  insects,  in  which  not  merely  a  few  species  as  among  quadru- 
peds, but  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  in  our  climates,  hybemate, 
they  would  have  known  that  their  hybernacula  are  in  general  totally  difr> 
tinct  from  their  ordinary  retreats  in  casual  cold  weather ;  and  that  many  of 
them  even  fabricate  habitations  recpiring  considerable  time  and  labour,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  their  wmter  residence  —  which  last  fact  in  par- 
ticular, on  their  theory,  admits  of  no  satis&ctory  explanation.     We  may 
say,  and  truly,  that  the  sensation  of  fatigue  causes  man  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  ;  but  we  should  laugh  at  any  one  who  contended  that  this  sensation 
forced  him  first  to  make  a  four-post  bedstead  to  repose  upon. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  grant  for  a  moment  that  it  is  cold  which 
drives  insects  to  their  hybernacula,  there  are  other  phenomena  attending 
the  state  of  hybernation,  which,  on  this  supposition,  are  inexplicable.  If 
cold  led  insects  to  enter  their  winter  quarters,  then  they  ought  to 
be  led  by  the  cessation  of  cold  to  quit  them.  But,  as  has  beenbefore 
observed,  we  have  often  days  in  winter  milder  tlian  at  the  period  of  hyber- 
nating,  and  in  which  insects  are  so  roused  from  their  torpidity  as  to  nm 
about  nimbly  when  molested  in  their  retreats ;  yet,  though  their  irritabUi^ 
must  have  been  increased  by  a  two  or  three  months*  inactivity  and  absti- 
nence, they  do  not  leave  them,  but  quietly  remain  until  a  fresh  accession  of 
cold  asain  induces  insensibility. 

In  short,  to  refer  the  hybernation  of  insects  to  the  mere  direct  influence 

'  cold,  is  to  suppose  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  their  existence 
1  up  to  the  blind  guidance  of  feelings  which  in  the  variable  climates  of 
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Europe  would  be  leading  them  into  perpetual  and  fatal  errors — which  in 
spring  would  be  inducing  them  to  quit  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
prepare  retreats  and  habitations  for  winter,  to  be  quitted  again  as  soon  as 
a  few  fine  dajs  had  dispelled  the  frosty  feel  of  a  May  week  ;  and  in  a  mild 
winter's  day,  when  the  thermometer,  as  is  often  the  case,  rises  to  50°  or 
55^4  would  lure  them  to  an  exposure  that  must  destroy  them.  It  is  not, 
we  may  rest  assured,  to  such  a  deceptions  guide  that  the  Creator  has 
intrusted  the  safety  of  so  important  a  part  of  his  creatures  :  their  destinies 
are  regulated  by  feelings  far  less  liable  to  err.  •  , 

What,  you  will  ask,  is  this  regulator?  J  ansvfer, Itutinct — that  faculty 
to  which  so  many  other  of  the  equally  surprising  actions  of  insects  are  to 
be  referred ;  and  which  alone  can  adequately  account  for  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  think  it  necessary  to  go  further? 
We  are  content  to  refer  to  instinct  the  retirement  of  insects  into  the  earth 
previously  to  becoming  pups,  and  the  cocoons  which  they  then  fabricate ; 
and  why  should  we  not  attribute  to  the  same  energy  their  retreat  into 
appropriate  hybemacpla,  and  the  construction  by  many  species  of  habita- 
tions expressly  destined  for  their  winter  residence  ?  The  cases  are  exactly 
analogous ;  and  the  insect  knows  no  more  that  its  hybernaculum  is  to 
protect  it  from  too  severe  a  degree  of  cold  during  winter  than  does  the 
full-fed  caterpillar  when  it  enters  the  earth  that  it  shall  emerge  a  beau- 
teous moth.^ 

I  am,  &c. 

^  The  reasoning  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  to  cold  not  being  the  sole  and  direct 
caose  of  hybemauon  in  insects,  is  strongly  confirmed  bv  the  facts  observed  with  re- 
gard to  the  hybernation  of  snails  by  M.  Gaspard,  who  round  that  he  could  not  bring 
on  this  state  of  existence  out  of  its  proper  season  by  submitting  them  to  artificial 
cold  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  while  he  ascertained  that  at  the  proper  period  they 
prepare  for  hvbemating  at  ven^  different  degrees  of  temperature,  vaiying  from  37^ 
to  77^  ¥ah.T.  (Zoologi&U  Joum,  i.  93.).  If  it  be  said  that  some  change  in  the  aensa" 
iunu  of  insects,  either  from  an  internal  or  external  cause,  must  probably  exist,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  adopt  a  state  so  difierent  from  that  of  their  usual  habits  as 
hybernation,  this  is  readily  admitted ;  but  what  is  contended  in  the  preceding  letter 
IS,  that  these  causes  are  not  simpiv  cold,  and  that  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  their 
nature  Dr.  Jenner  has  argu^  {Phil.  Trang,  1828)  that  it  is  not  cold,  but  the  tumid 
state  of  the  testes  and  ovaria  in  swallows,  and  other  migratoty  birds,  which  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  leaving  us  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  some  analogous, 
though  different,  internal  change  may  have  a  share  in  causing  insects  to  exercise 
their  bybemating  instinct ;  but  this  change  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  New- 
port's idea  that  it  is  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  fat  pressing  upon  the  tracheae,  and 
thus  inducing  a  plethoric  condition  of  body,  and  consequent  inclination  to  sleep, 
might  explain  why  insects  become  torpid  after  entering  their  winter  quarters ;  but 
not  distinguishing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  two  very  distinct  actions  of  seeking  out 
for  and  preparing  hybernacula,  and  becoming  torpid  after  entering  them,  it  leaves, 
as  the  theories  of  other  physiologists  have  done,  the  former,  which  is  so  essential  a 
peculiarity  of  hybernation,  whollv  unexplained;  just  as  Dr.  Jenner's  hypothesis, 
though  it  may  explain  why  swallows  should  be  uneasy  and  desirous  of  changing 
their  abode,  throws  no  light  on  that  mysterious  faculty  by  which  they  are  directe(( 
with  unerring  certainty,  through  the  trackless  air  to  the  very  spots,  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  that  suit  their  new  corporeal  sensations.  An  accumulation  of 
£it,  supposing  it  to  exist,  may  induce  drowsiness  and  torpor,  whether  in  cold 
climates  like  ours,  in  winter,  or  in  tropical  regions,  where  insects,  as  well  as  lizards, 
and  even  crocodiles,  &c,  retire  under  ground,  and  sleep  during  the  excessive  heat ; 
but  there  is  obviously  no  natural  connection  between  this  plethoric  state  and  the  act 
of  seeking  out  and  preparing  and  retiring  to  a  suitable  dormitory.  If  fat  and 
plethora  are  safBdent  to  induce  this  propensity,  why  do  not  these  conditions,  which 
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are  constantly  taking  place  in  many  Earopean  carnivorous  perfect  insects  in 
when  their  food  is  abundant,  lead  them  thejt,  in  Europe  as  in  tropical  coantriea»  to 
seek  out  or  prepare  a  suitable  retreat  ?  Yet,  hoirever  full  fed  insects  in  temperate 
climes  may  be  in  summer,  we  know  that  they  do  not  retire  to  become  torpid  at  that 
period.  All,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  entitle  ns  to 
say,  is,  as  expressed  in  the  close  of  the  above  letter,  written  thirty  years  ago,  that 
the  act  of  liyoemation  is  dependent  on  the  instinct  of  the  insect,  and  that  though 
this  instinct  may  be,  and  probably  is,  excited  by  some  bodily  sensation,  we  as  yet 
know  no  more  of  the  prease  nature  of  this  than  of  that  of  a" thousand  other  sensa- 
tions  which  may  give  rise  to  the  endless  instincts  of  different  kinds  observed  Ia  Che 
insect  trib& 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

ON  THE  INSTINCT  OF  INSECTS. 


The  greater  part  of  those  surprising  facts  connected  iivith  the  manners 
and  economy  of  insects,  of  which  the  relation  has  occupied  the  preceding 
letters,  is  to  be  referred,  I  have  told  you,  to  their  instinct.  But  what,  3'ou 
will  ask,  is  this  instinct  ? — of  what  nature  is  this  faculty  which  produces 
effects  so  extraordinary  ? 

To  this  Query  1  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer.  As  I 
am  quite  ot  Bonnet's  opinion,  that  philosophers  will  in  vam  torment  them- 
selves to  define  instinct,  until  they  have  spent  some  time  in  the  head  of  an 
animal  without  actually  being  that  animal — a  species  of  metempsychosis 
through  which  I  have  never  passed— I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  what 
this  mysterious  energy  if.  It  will  not,  however,  I  imagine,  be  very  difficult 
to  show  what  it  is  not ;  and  some  observations  with  this  view,  followed  by 
an  enumeration  of  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  instincts  of  insects 
from  those  of  other  tribes  of  animals,  and  a  short  inquiry  whether  their 
actions  are  guided  solely  by  instinct,  will  form  the  substance  of  this  letter. 

I.  It  is  quite  superfluous  at  this  day  to  controvert  the  explanations  of 
instinct  advanced  by  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  old  school,  such  as 
that  of  Cudworth,  who  referred  this  faculty  to  a  certain  plastic  nature ;  or 
that  of  Des  Cartes,  who  contended  that  animals  are  mere  machines.  Nor, 
I  fancy,  would  you  thank  me  for  entering  into  an  elaborate  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mylius,  that  many  of  the  actions  deemed  instinctive  are 
the  effect  of  painful  corporeal  feelings ;  the  cocoon  of  a  caterpillar,  for 
instance,  being  the  result  of  a  fit  of  the  colic,  produced  by  a  superabun* 
dance  of  the  gum  which  fills  its  silk-bags,  and  which  exuding  is  twisted 
round  it  by  its  uneasy  contortions  into  a  regular  ball.  Still  less  need  I  advert 
to  the  notable  discovery  of  some  pupils  of  Professor  Winckler,  that  the 
brain,  alias  the  soul,  of  a  bee  or  spider  is  impressed  at  the  birth  of  the 
insect  with  certain  geometrical  figures,  according  to  which  models  its  works 
are  constructed — a  position  which  these  gentlemen  demonstrate  very  satis- 
factorily by  a  memorable  experiment  in  which  they  themselves  were  able 
to  hear  triangles. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  to  waste  any  words  in  refutation  of  the  nonsense 
(for  it  deserves  no  better  name)  of  Buffon,  who  refers  the  instinct  of 
societies  of  insects  to  the  circumstance  of  a  great  number  of  individuals 
being  brought  into  existence  at  the  same  time,  all  acting  with  equal  force, 
and  obliged  by  the  similarity  of  their  internal  and  external  structure,  and 
the  conformity  of  their  movements,  to  perform  each  the  same  actions,  in 
the  same  place,  in  the  most  convenient  mode  for  themselves,  and  least 
inconvenient  for  their  companions ;  whence  results  a  regular,  well-pro* 
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portioned,  and  syinnietrical  structure :  and  he  gravely  tells  ua  that  the 
boasted  hexagonal  cells  of  bees  are  produced  by  the  reciprocal  pressure  of 
the  cylindrical  bodies  of  these  insects  against  each  other !!  ^ 

Nor  is  it  requisite  to  advert  at  length  to  the  explanations  of  instinctiTe 
actions  more  recently  given  by  Steffens,  a  Oerman  author  Tone  of  the 
transcendentalists,  I  conclude,  mm  the  incomprehensibility  of  nis  book  to 
my  ordinary  intellect),  who  says  that  the  products  of  the  vaunted  instinct 
of  insects  are  nothing  but  "shootings  out  of  inor^sanic  animal  masses" 
(anorgjuche  anschuuey  ;  and  by  Lamarck  ^,  who  attributes  them  to  certain 
inherent  inclinations  arising  from  habits  impressed  upon  the  organs  of  the 
animals  concerned  in  producing  them,  b^  the  constant  efflux  towards  these 
organs  of  the  nervous  fluid,  which,  durmg  a  series  of  ages,  has  been  di^ 
placed  in  their  endeavours  to  perform  certain  actions  which  their  neces- 
sities have  given  birth  to.  The  mere  statement  of  a  hypothesis  of  which 
the,enunciation  is  nearly  unintelligible,  and  built  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  presence  of  an  unseen  fluid,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  soow 
millions  of  years,  is  quite  sufficient,  and  would  even  be  unnecessary  if  it 
were  not  of  such  late  origin.  Neither  shall  I  detain  you  with  any  formal 
consideration  of  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Addison  and  some  other  authors, 
that  instinct  is  an  immediate  and  constant  impulse  of  the  Dcitv ;  which,  to 
omit  other  obvious  objections,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  ani- 
mals in  their  instincts  are  sometimes  at  fault,  and  commit  mistake*,  which 
on  the  above  supposition  could  not  in  any  case  happen. 

The  only  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  instinct  requiring  any  thing  like  a 
formal  refutation  is  that  which,  contending  for  the  identity  of  this  fiiculty 
with  reason  in  man,  maintains  that  all  the  actions  of  animals,  however  com- 
plicated, are,  like  those  of  the  human  race,  the  result  of  observation,  inven- 
tion, and  experience.  This  theory,  maintained  by  the  sceptics,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  some  other  ancient  philosophers,  and  in  modern  times  by  Hel* 
vetius,  Condillac,  and  Smellie,  has  been  by  none  more  ingeniously  supported 
than  by  Dr.  Darwin,  who,  in  the  chapter  treating  on  instinct,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Zoonomiat  has  brought  forward  a  collection  of  facts  which  give 
it  a  great  air  of  plausibility.  This  plausibility,  however,  is  merely  superfioal ; 
and  the  result  of  a  rigorous  examination  by  any  competent  judge  is,  that 
the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Darwin's  facts  bear  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
dissimilarity  of  instinct  and  reason  than  of  their  identity:  and  that  those 
few  which  seem  to  support  the  latter  position  are  built  upon  the  relations 
of  persons  ignorant  of  natural  history,  who  have  confused  together  dis- 
tinct species  of  animals.  Thus,  because  some  anonymous  informant  told 
him  that  hive-bees  when  transported  to  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  no 
winter,  ceased  to  lay  up  a  store  of  honey,  Dr.  Darwin  infers  that  all  the  op^ 
rations  of  these  insects  are  guided  by  reason  and  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end — a  very  just  inference,  if  the  statement  from  which  it  is  drawn 

1  Higt.  Ntu.  Edit  1786,  v.  277. 

9  Bettrdge  turinnem  Naturge$chidite  der  Erde,  1801,  p.  298. 

s  In  his  PkUotophie  Zooiopique,  Paris,  1809  (it.  825.)— a  work  which  eveiy 
xoolofftst  will,  I  think,  join  with  me  in  regretting  should  be  devoted  to  metaphyiicAl 
disquisitions  built  on  the  most  gratuitous  assumptions,  instead  of  comprising  that 
luminous  generalisation  of  factt  relative  to  the  animal  world  which  is  so  great  a 
desideratum,  and  for  peiformiog  ^liiich  satis&ctorily  this  eminent  natnralist  is  so 
well  qualified. 
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were  accurate ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  is  known  to  every  naturalist  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  many  different  species  of  bees  store  up  honey  in  the 
hottest  climates ;  and  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  the 
hive-bees  altering,  in  any  age  or  climate,  their  peculiar  operations,  which 
are  now  in  the  coldest  and  in  the  hottest  regions  precisely  what  they  were 
in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Virgil.  In- 
deed the  single  feet,  depending  on  the  assertions  of  such  accurate  observers 
as  Reaumur  and  Swammerdam,  that  a  bee  as  soon  after  it  is  disclosed  from 
the  pupa  as  its  body  is  dried  and  its  wings  expanded)  and  before  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  should  have  received  any  instruction,  betakes  itself  to  the 
collecting  of  honey  or  the  fabrication  of  a  cell,  which  operation  it  performs 
as  adroitly  as  the  most  hoary  inhabitant  of  the  hive,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
tset  aside  all  the  hearsay  statements  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  should  have  led 
him,  as  it  must  every  logical  reasoner,  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  and 
similar  actions  of  animals  cannot  be  referred  to  any  reasoning  process,  nor 
be  deemed  the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  It  is  true,  it  does  not 
follow  that  animals,  besides  instinct,  have  not,  in  a  degree,  the  faculty  of 
reason  also ;  and  as  I  shall  in  the  sequel  endeavour  to  show,  many  of  the 
I'Ctions  of  insects  can  be  adeauately  explained  on  no  other  supposition. 
But  to  deny,  as  Dr.  Darwin  does,  that  the  art  with  which  the  caterpillar 
weaves  its  cocoon,  or  the  unerring  care  with  which  the  moth  places  her 
eggs  u|K>n  food  that  she  herself  can  never  use,  are  the  effects  of  instinct, 
is  as  unphilosophical  and  contrary  to  fact  as  to  insist  that  the  eagerness 
with  which,  though  it  has  never  tasted  milk,  the  infant  seeks  for  its  mother's 
breast,  is  the  effect  of  reason. 

Instinct,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  a  plastic  nature;  of  a  system  of  ma- 
chinery; of  diseased  bodily  action  ;  of  models  impressed  on  the  brain  ;  nor 
of  organic  shootings-out : — it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  habitual  determination 
for  ages  of  the  nervous  fluid  to  certain  organs ;  nor  is  it  either  the  impulse 
of  the  Deity,  or  reason.  Without  pretending  to  give  a  lo^cal  definition  of 
it,  which,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  essence  off  reason,  is  impossible,  we 
may  call  the  instincts  of  animals  those  unknown  faculties  implanted  in  their 
constitution  by  the  Creator,  by  which,  independent  of  instruction,  obser- 
vation, or  experience,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  end  in  view,  they 
are  impelled  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions  tending  to  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  the  species :  and  with  this  de- 
scription, which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  confession  of  ignorance,  we  must,  in 
the  present  state  of  metaphysical  science,  content  ourselves. 

I  here  say  nothing  of  that  supposed  connection  of  the  instinct  of  animals 
with  their  sensationt,  which  has  been  introduced  into  many  definitions  of 
this  mysterious  power,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  definition 
merely  sets  the  world  upon  the  tortoise ;  for  what  do  we  know  more  than 
before  about  the  nature  of  instinct,  when  we  have  called  it,  with  Brown,  a 
predisposition  to  certain  actions  when  certain  sensations  exist,  or  with 
Tucker  have  ascribed  it  to  the  operation  of  the  senses,  or  to  that  internal 
feeling  called  appetite  ?  But,  secondly,  this  connection  of  instinct  with 
bodily  sensation,  thoush  probable  enough  in  some  instances,  is  by  no  means 
generally  evident.  Vre  may  explain  in  this  way  the  instincts  connected 
with  hunger  and  the  sexual  passion,  and  some  other  particular  facts,  as  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  of  the  flesh-fly  in  the  flowers  of  SUapelia  hirtuta,  instead 
of  in  carrion,  ueir  proper  nidus,  and  of  those  of  the  common  house-fly  in 
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snuff  ^  instead  of  dung;  for  in  these  instances  the  smell  seems  so  clearly 
the  guide,  that  it  even  leads  into  error.  But  what  connection  between 
sensation  and  instinct  do  we  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  working-bees,  which 
fabricate  some  of  the  cells  in  a  comb  larger  than  others,  expressly  to  con- 
tain the  eggs  and  future  grubs  of  drones,  though  these  eggs  are  not  laid  by 
themselves,  and  are  still  in  the  ovaries  of  the  queen  ?  So  we  may  plausibly 
enough  conjecture  that  the  fury  with  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  at 
a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the  working-bees  are  inspired  towardji  the 
drones,  is  the  effect  of  some  disagreeable  smell  or  emanation  proceeding 
from  them  at  that  particular  time  :  but  how  can  we  explain,  on  similar 
grounds,  the  fact  that  in  a  hive  deprived  of  a  queen,  no  massacre  of  the 
drones  takes  place  ?  Lastly,  to  omit  here  a  hundred  other  instances,  as 
many  of  them  will  be  subsequently  adverted  to,  if  we  may  with  some  show 
of  reason  suppose  that  it  is  the  sensation  of  heat  which  causes  bees  to 
swarm,  yet  what  possible  conception  can  we  form  of  its  being  bodily 
sensations  that  lead  bees  to  send  out  scouts  in  search  of  a  hive  suitable  for 
the  new  colony  several  days  before  swarming? 

After  these  observations  on  the  nature  of  instinct  generally,  I  pass  on  to 
contrast  in  several  particulars  the  instincts  of  insects  with  those  of  other 
animals  ;  and  thus  to  bring  together  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
former  which  have  not  hitherto  been  laid  before  you,  as  well  as  to  deduce 
from  some  of  those  already  related  inferences  to  which  it  did  not  fall  in 
with  my  design  before  to  direct  your  attention.  This  contrast  may  be 
conveniently  made  under  the  three  heads  of  the  exquisiteoess  of  their  in* 
stincts,  their  number,  and  their  extraordinary  developmeHt. 

The  instincts  of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  superior  animals  are  of  a 
very  simple  kind,  only  directing  them  to  select  suitable  food;  to  pro* 
pagate  their  species ;  to  defend  themselves  and  their  young  from  harm ; 
to  express  their  sensations  by  various  vocal  modulations ;  and  to  a  few 
other  actions  which  need  not  be  particularised.  Others  of  the  larger 
animals,  in  addition  to  these  simpler  instinctive  propensities,  are  gifted 
with  more  extensive  powers :  storing  up  food  for  their  winter  consump* 
tion,  and  building  nests  or  habitations  for  their  young,  which  they  carefully 
feed  and  tend. 

All  these  instincts  are  common  to  insects,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
are  in  like  manner  confined  to  these.  But  a  very  considerable  number  of 
this  class  are  endowed  with  instincts  of  an  exquu'deneu  to  which  the  higher 
animals  can  lay  no  claim.  What  bird  or  fish,  for  example,  catches  its 
prey  by  means  of  nets  as  artfully  woven  and  as  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purposes  as  any  that  ever  fisherman  or  fowler  fabricated  ?  Yet  such  nets 
are  constructed  by  the  race  of  spiders.  What  beast  of  prey  thinks  of 
digging  a  pitfall  in  the  track  of  the  animals  which  serve  it  for  food,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  which  it  conceals  itself,  patiently  waiting  until  some  unhappy 
victim  is  precipitated  down  the  sides  of  its  cavern  ?  Yet  this  is  done  by 
the  ant-lion  and  another  insect.  Or,  to  omit  the  endless  instances  fur- 
nished by  wasps,  ants,  the  Termites,  &c.,  what  animals  can  be  adduced 
which,  like  the  hive-bee,  associating  in  societies,  build  regular  cities  corn- 
posed  of  cells  formed  with  geometrical  precision,  divided  into  dwellings 

1  Dr.  Zinken  genamit  Sommer  says,  that  if  in  Adgost  and  September  a  snnflT^box 
be  left  open,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  freqaented  by  the  common  house-fly  ( Jlfiacti  tlMnei- 
^ka),  the  eggs  of  which  vrill  be  found  to  have  been  deposited  amongst  the  snoC 
xermar,  Mag,  der  EnL  L  ii.  189. 
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adapted  in  capacity  to  different  orders  of  the  society,  and  storehouses  for 
containing  a  supply  of  provision  ?  Even  the  erections  of  the  beaver,  and 
the  pensile  dnrelling  of  the  tailor-bird,  must  be  referred  to  a  less  elaborate 
instinct  than  that  which  guides  the  procedures  of  these  little  insects,  the 
complexness  and  yet  perfection  of  whose  operations,  when  contrasted  with 
the  insignificance  of  the  architect,  have  at  all  times  caused  the  reflecting 
observer  to  be  lost  in  astonishment 

It  is,  however,  in  the  deviaiums  of  the  instincts  of  insects,  and  their 
accommodation  to  circumstances,  that  the  exquisiteness  of  these  faculties 
is  most  decidedly  manifested.  The  instincts  of  the  larger  animals  seem 
capable 'of  but  slight  modification.  They  are  either  exercised  in  their 
full  extent  or  not  all.  A  bird  when  its  nest  is  pulled  out  of  a  bush, 
though  it  should  be  laid  uninjured  close  by,  never  attempts  to  replace  it 
in  its  situation ;  it  contents  itself  with  building  another.  But  insects  in 
similar  contin^rencies  often  exhibit  the  most  ingenious  resources,  their 
instincts  surprisingly  accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  in  a  manner  more  wonderful  and  incompre- 
hensible than  the  existence  of  the  faculties  themselves.  Take  a  honey- 
comb, for  instance.  If  every  comb  that  bees  fabricate  were  always  made 
precisely  alike  —  with  the  same  general  form,  placed  in  the  same  position, 
the  cells  all  exactly  similar,  or  where  var^dng  with  the  variations  always 
alike  —  this  structure  would  perhaps  in  reality  be  not  more  astonishing 
than  many  of  a  much  simpler  conformation.  But  when  we  know  that  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  combs  in  a  bee-hive  are  thus  similar  in  their 
properties,  and  yet  that  the  tenth  one  shall  be  found  of  a  form  altogether 
peculiar ;  placed  in  a  different  position  ;  with  cells  of  a  different  shape  — 
and  all  these  variations  evidently  adapted  to  some  new  circumstances  not 
present  when  the  other  nine  were  constructed,  —  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  nothing  in  the  instinct  of  other  animals  can  be  adduced  exhibit* 
ing  similar  exqubiteness :  just  as  we  must  confess  an  ordinary  kx)m,  how- 
ever ingeniously  contrived,  far  excelled  by  one  capable  of  repairing  its 
defects  when  out  of  order. 

The  examples  of  this  variation  and  accommodation  to  circumstances 
among  insects  are  very  numerous  ;  and  as  presenting  many  interesting 
facts  in  their  history  not  ^•efore  related,  I  shall  not  fear  wearying  you  with 
a  pretty  copious  detail  of  them,  beginning  with  the  more  simple. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  Geotropes  vemalis  to  roll  up  pellets  of  dung,  in  each 
of  which  it  deposits  one  of  its  eggs ;  and  in  places  where  it  meets  with 
cow  or  horse  dung  only,  it  is  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  this  process.  But  in  districts  where  sheep  are  kept,  this  beetle 
wisely  saves  its  labour,  and  ingeniously  avails  itself  of  the  pellet-shaped 
balls  ready  made  to  its  hands  which  the  excrement  of  these  animals  sup- 
plies.^ 

A  caterpillar  described  by  Bonnet,  which  from  being  confined  in  a  box 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  bark  with  which  its  ordinary  instinct 
directs  it  to  make  its  cocoon,  substituted  pieces  of  paper  that  were  given 
to  it,  tied  them  together  with  silk,  and  constructed  a  very  passable  cocoon 
with  them.  In  another  instance  the  same  naturalist  having  opened  several 
cocoons  of  a  moth  (Cucullia  Verbasci),  which  are  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  grains  of  earth  and  silk,  just  after  being  finished,  the  larvae  did  not 
repair  the  injury  in  the  same  manner.   Some  employed  both  earth  and  silk ; 

i  Storm,  Deuttddands  Fauna,  I  27. 
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Dthen  contented  themselvet  whb  stHDnlng  ■  lilken  reil  befi>K  tfae  open- 

The  larva  of  the  cabbage-butterfly  {Pimlia  Bratnca),  when  about  to 
usume  the  pupa  state,  connuonly  fixei  iitelf  to  the  uoder  side  of  the  cofi- 
ing  of  a  wall  or  some  Blmilar  projectian  ;  but  the  ends  of  die  ■lenla' 
thread  which  serves  for  ita  girth  would  not  adhere  Grmlf  to  Kooe  or  brk^ 
or  even  wood.  In  such  situations,  therefore,  it  prerioualj'  covers  a  umcc 
of  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad  wiih  a  web  of  ailk,  and  to 
this  extensive  base  its  girth  can  be  securely  fonened.  That  this  proceed- 
ing, faoirever,  is  not  the  result  of  a  iilind  unacconimodatiag  instinct  aeona 
proi'ed  by  a  fact  which  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  Havit^  fed 
some  of  these  larvie  in  a  box  covered  by  a  piece  of  muiiin,  thej  attached 
themselves  to  this  covering  ;  but  as  its  texture  afforded  a  firm  bold  to 
their  girth,  they  span  no  preparatory  web. 

Bombui '  Muicorttm,  and  some  other  specie^  of  humble-bees,  carer  chew 
nesls  iri'h  a  roof  of  tnoss.  M.  F.  Hubcr  having  placed  a  neat  of  the 
tbnner  under  a  bell-glasB,  he  stuffed  the  interstices  between  its  bottom  and 
the  irregular  sur&ce  on  which  it  rested  with  a  linen  cloth.  This  doth, 
the  bees,  finding  themaelves  in  a  situation  where  no  moss  was  to  be  bad, 
tore  thread  from  thread,  carded  it  with  their  feet  into  a  felted  mass,  and 
applied  it  to  Ihe  same  putpose  as  moss,  for  which  it  was  nearlj  as  wdl 
(dapted.  Some  other  liumble-bees  tore  the  cover  of  a  book  with  which 
he  had  closed  the  top  of  the  box  that  contained  them,  and  made  tisecf 
the  detached  morsels  in  covering  their  neat* 

The  larva  of  Coitiu  /igniperda,  which  feeds  in  the  interior  of  trees,  pre- 
vioiisly  to  fabricating  a  cocoon  and  assuming  the  pupa  etale.  fonas  for  the 
^resa  of  the  future  moih  a  cylindncal  orifice,  except  when  it  finds  a  suit- 
able  hole  ready  made.  When  the  moth  is  about  to  appear  the  chrysalis 
,;ih  its  antenor  end  forces  an  opening  in  the  cocoon.  If  the  orifice  in 
the  tree  has  been  tormed  by  itself,  m  which  case  it  exactly  fits  iu  bodv 
it  enlirefy  quits  the  cocoon,  and  pushes  itself  half  way  out  of  the  hot," 
where  .t  remains  secure  from  falling  until  the  moth  is  disclosed.  But  if 
the  orifice,  having  been  adopted,  be  larger  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
thus  not  capable  of  supporting  the  pupa  in  this  position  the  DrovideM 
j„sect  pushes  itself  only  *a//u«y  out  o^  the  cocoon,  which  thus  Serves  fbr 
the  support  which  in  the  former  case  the  wood  itself  afforded  * 

The  sanations  in  the  procedures  of  the  lana  of  a  little  moth  described 
j^Iteaumiir,  whose  habitation  has  been  before  noticed  — one  of  tho« 
,Vchw""»nt!y  reside  <n  a  sub^ylindrical  case- are siiU  mowremuriable 
^  little  caterpilkr  feeds  upon  the  elm,  the  leaves  of  which  serve  it  at 
i^for  food  and  clothing.  It  eats  the  parenchyma  or  inner  pulp  bur- 
^^.hLt,M,h  ih,  upper  and  under  membranes;  of  portions  of  which 
^K'.'""'  I'?''.vse»ed  together,  it  forms  its  cose.  Its  usual  plan  it 
_^»i.iH'  Ji-i.r  Leiween  the  epidermal  membranes  of  the  leaf  close  to 
^^c  olsL-s.  P,t,llel  with  this  it  excavates  a  cavity  of  suitibte  form 
^*iensions,  guawjng  the  pulp  even  out  of  every  pmjeciion  of  the 
^  but  carefully  avokJing  to  separate  the  memt^^  at  the  veiy 
-"'1  a  wise  saving  of  labour  it  intends  shoiUd  form  one  of  the 

K    Sm  above,  p.  211.  «  Apit,  •  '.  e.  2.  K. 
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seams  of  its  coat ;  and  as  the  little  miner  is  not  embarrassed  with  the 
removal  of  the  excavated  materials,  which  it  swallows  as  it  proceeds,  a 
cavitj  sufficiently  large  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  hours.  It  then  lines  it 
with  silk,  at  the  same  time  pushing  it  into  a  more  cylindrical  shape ;  and 
lastly,  cutting  it  off  at  the  two  ends  and  inner  side,  it  sews  up  the  latter 
with  such  nicety  that  the  suture  is  scarcely  discoverable  ;  and  is  now  pro- 
vided with  a  case  or  coat  exactly  fitting  its  body,  open  at  the  two  ends» 
by  one  of  which  it  feeds,  and  by  the  other  discharges  its  excrement,  having 
on  one  side  a  nicely  joined  seam,  and  the  other — that  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  its  back — composed  of  the  natural  marginal  junction  of  the 
membranes  of  the  leaf. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  operations  of  this  insect,  which  —  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  case  is  rather  fusiform  than  cylindrical ;  that  the  end 
through  which  it  eats  is  circular,  and  the  other  curiously  three-cornered 
like  a  cocked  hat ;  and  that  consequently  its  cloth  requires  to  be  very 
irregularly  and  artfully  cut  to  be  accommodated  to  such  a  figure,  —  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  the  result  of  an  instinct  of  no  very  simple  kind.  Compli- 
cated, however,  as  these  manoeuvres  seem,  our  ingenious  workman  is  not 
confined  to  them.  By  way  of  putting  its  resources  to  the  test,  Reaumur 
cut  off  the  serrated  edge  from  the  nearly  finished  coat  of  one  of  them,  and 
exposed  the  little  occupant  to  the  day.  He  expected  that  it  would  have 
quitted  its  mutilated  garment  and  commenced  another ;  and  so  it  certainly 
would,  had  it  been  guided  by  an  invariable  instinct.  But  he  calculated 
erroneously.  Like  one  of  its  brother  tailors  of  the  biped  race,  it  knew 
how,  ''to  cut  its  coat  according  to  its  cloth,"  and  immediately  setting 
about  repairing  the  injury  sewed  up  the  rent.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
scissors  having  cut  off  one  of  the'  projections  intended  to  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  triangular  end  of  its  case,  it  entirely  changed  the 
original  plan,  and  made  that  end  the  head  which  had  been  first  designed 
for  the  tail. 

On  another  occasion  Reaumur  observed  one  of  these  larvae  to  cut  out 
its  coat  from  the  very  centre  of  a  leaf,  where  it  is  obvious  a  series  of  ope- 
rations wholly  different  must  be  adopted,  the  two  membranes  composing 
it  necessarily  requiring  to  be  cut  and  sewed  on  two  sides  instead  of  on  one 
only.  But  what  was  most  striking  in  this  new  procedure  was  the  altera- 
tion which  the  caterpillar  made  in  the  period  of  sewing  up  its  garment. 
AVhen  these  larvae  cut  out  their  case  from  the  edee  of  a  leaf,  they  seem 
aware  that  if  they  were  to  detach  it  entirely  from  the  inner  side  before  the 
process  of  sewing,  lining,  &c.,  is  completed,  having  no  support  on  the 
exterior  edge,  it  would  be  liable  to  fall  down  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
could  not  sew  together  the  membranes  conmosing  it  at  the  inner  side, 
without  cutting  them  in  part  from  the  leaf.  While,  therefore,  they  divide 
the  nuyor  part  of  their  inner  side  from  the  leaf,  they  artfully  leave  them 
attached  to  it  by  one  of  the  large  nerves  at  each  end ;  and  these  supports 
they  do  not  cut  asunder  until  the  intermediate  space  has  been  sewea  up, 
and  thev  are  ready  to  step,  with  their  house  on  their  back,  upon  the  tena 
finna  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  larvae  do  not 
wholly  separate  their  case  from  the  leaf,  until  it  is  sewed.  But  when  th^ 
same  larvae  cut  out  their  materials  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf^  where, 
though  completely  cut  round,  they  are  retained  in  their  situation  secure 
from  all  danger  of  falling  by  the  serratures  of  the  incisions  made  by  the 
jaws  of  the  larvae,  these  little  tailors  vary  their  mode^  and  eniWely  detach 
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the  pieces  from  the  Burrounding  leaf  before  they  proceed  to  set  a  sdtcfa 
into  them.* 

A  remarkable  instance  of  variation  of  instinct  in  the  comnnon  house- 
spider  (Aranea  domettica)  is  mentioned  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Zoological  Journal,  He  states  that  having  placed  one  on  a  piece  of  wood 
fixed  m  the  middle  of  a  glass  of  water,  the  spider,  finding  its  other  eflbrts 
to  escape  ineffectual,  enveloped  its  abdomen  by  means  of  its  hinder  lei^s  in 
a  loose  web  which  it  spun,  and  then  descended  at  once  without  the  least 
hesitation  into  the  water,  surrounded  under  its  mantle  with  a  bubble  of  air, 
evidently  intended  for  respiration  as  it  included  the  spiracles  ;  and  in  this 
extemporaneous  diving-bell,  like  that  of  the  water-spider  (Argyrometa 
aqualica)  before  described,  it  endeavoured  to  make  its  escape  on  every  side, 
but,  on  account  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  glass,  in  vain ;  and  after  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  thirteen  minutes,  it  returned  apparently 
much  exhausted,  as  it  coiled  itself  under  its  wooden  platform  without  mo- 
tion.' As  we  cannot  refer  so  philbsophical  a  contrivance  to  reason,  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  variation  of  instinct ;  but  certfunly,  if  correctly  reported, 
a  very  curious  one,  as  the  occasions  on  which  the  house-spider  can  want  to 
escape  through  water  must  be  very  rare. 

In  the  preceding  instances  the  variation  of  instinct  takes  place  in  the 
same  individual ;  but  Bonnet  mentions  a  very  curious  fiict  in  which  it  oc- 
curs in  different  generations  of  the  same  species.  There  are  annually,  he 
informs  us,  two  generations  of  the  Angoumois  moth,  an  insect  which  has 
been  before  mentioned  as  destructive  to  wheat :  the  first  appear  in  May 
and  June,  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  ears  of  wheat  in  the  fields  ;  the 
second  appear  at  the  end  of  the  summer  or  in  autumn,  and  these 
lay  their  eggs  upon  wheat  in  the  granaries.  These  last  pass  the 
wmter  in  the  state  of  larvae,  from  which  proceeds  the  first  genera- 
tion of  moths.  But  what  is  extremely  singular  as  a  variation  of  instinct, 
those  moths  which  are  disclosed  in  Afoy  and  June  in  the  granaries  quit 
them  with  a  rapid  flight  at  sunset,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  yet  un- 
reaped  fields,  wnere  they  lay  their  ^gs  ;  while  the  moths  which  are  disclosed 
in  the  granaries  after  harvest  stav  there,  and  never  attempt  to  go  out,  but 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  stored  wheat.'  This  is  as  extraordinary  and  inex- 
plicable as  if  a  litter  of  rabbits  produced  in  spring  were  impelled  by  instinct 
to  eat  vegetables,  while  another  produced  in  autumn  should  be  as  irresistibly 
directed  to  choose  flesh. 

It  is,  however,  into  the  history  of  the  hive-bee  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  striking  examples  of  variation  of  in8tinct ;  and  here,  as  in  every  thing 
relating  to  tnis  insect,  the  work  of  the  elder  Huber  is  an  unfailing  source 
of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  facts. 

It  is  the  ordinary  instinct  of  bees  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  combs 
at  the  top  of  the  hive,  building  them  perpendicularly  downwards  ;  and  they 

gursue  this  plan  so  constantly,  that  you  might  examine  a  thousand  (proba- 
ly  ten  thousand)  hives,  without  finding  any  material  deviation  from  it 
Yet  Huber  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  forced  them  to  build  their 
combs  perpendicularly  upward  ^  ;  and,  what  seems  even  more  remarkable, 
in  an  horizontal  direction.' 
The  combs  of  bees  are  always  at  an  uniform  distance  fi'om  each  other, 

1  Resam.  lit  112—119. 

9  Zoological  Joum,  I  284.  >  (Ewarttt  ix.  370. 

«  Uaber,  iL  184.  •  Ibid,  ii  218. 
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namely,  about  one  third  of  an  inch,  which  is  just  wide  enough  to  allow  them 
to  pass  easily  and  have  access  to  the  young  brood.  On  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  their  honey-cells  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  contain  all  the 
stock,  they  elongate  them  considerably,  and  thus  increase  their  capacity. 
By  this  extension  the  intervals  between  the  combs  are  unavoidably  con- 
tracted ;  but  in  winter  well-stored  magazines  are  essential,  while  from  their 
state  of  comparative  inactivity'  spacious  communications  are  less  necessary. 
On  the  return  o^  spring,  however,  when  the  cells  are  wanted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  eggs,  the  bees  contract  the  elongated  cells  to  their  former  dimensions, 
and  thus  re-establish  the  just  distances  between  the  combs  which  the  care 
of  their  brood  requires.^  But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  do  they  elongate 
the  cells  of  the  old  combs  when  there  is  an  extraordinary  harvest  of  honey, 
but  they  actually  give  to  the  new  cells  which  they  construct  on  this  emer- 
gency a  much  greater  diameter  a^  well  as  a  greater  depth.' 

The  queen-bee  in  ordinary  circumstances  places  each  egg  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramidal  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  it  remains  fixed  by  its  natural 
gluten ;  but  in  an  experiment  of  Huber,  one  whose  fecundation  had  been 
retarded  had  the  first  segments  of  her  abdomen  so  swelled  that  she  was 
unable  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  She  therefore  attached  her  eggs 
(which  were  those  of  males)  to  their  lower  side,  two  lines  from  the  mouth. 
As  the  larvae  always  pass  that  state  in  the  place  where  they  are  deposited, 
those  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  question  remained  in  the  situation  assigned 
them.  But  the  working-bees,  as  if  aware  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
cells  would  be  too  short  to  contain  the  larvae  when  fully  grown,  added  to 
their  lengthy  even  before  the  eggs  were  hatched.' 

Bees  close  up  the  ctUs  of  the  grubs,  previously  to  their  transformation, 
with  a  cover  or  lid  of  wax ;  and  in  hanging  its  abode  with  a  silken  tapestry 
before  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  the  grub  requires  that  the  cell  should 
not  be  too  short  for  its  movements.  Bonnet  having  placed  a  swarm  in  a 
very  flat  glass  hive,  the  bees  constructed  one  of  the  combs  parallel  to  one 
of  the  principal  sides,  where  it  was  so  straight  that  they  could  not  give  to 
the  cells  their  ordinary  depth.  The  queen,  however,  laid  eggs  in  them,  and 
the  workers  daily  nourished  the  grubs,  and  closed  the  cells  at  the  period  of 
transformation.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  in  the 
lids  holes  more  or  less  large,  out  of  which  the  grubs  partly  projected,  the 
cells  having  been  too  short  to  admit  of  their  usual  movements.  He  was 
curious  to  know  how  the  bees  would  proceed.  He  expected  that  they 
would  pull  all  the  grubs  out  of  the  cells,  as  they  commonly  do  when  great 
disorders  in  the  combs  take  place.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  give  credit 
to  the  resources  of  their  instinct.  They  did  not  displace  a  single  grub  — 
they  left  them  in  their  cells ;  but  as  they  saw  that  these  cells  were  not  deep 
enough,  they  closed  them  "afresh  with  lids  much  more  convex  than  ordinary, 
so  as  to  give  to  them  a  sufficient  depth ;  and  from  that  time  no  more  holes 
were  made  in  the  lids. 

The  working-bees,  in  closing  up  the  cells  containing  larva?,  invariably 
give  a  convex  lid  to  the  large  cells  ot  drones,  and  one  nearly  flat  to  the  smaller 
ceils  of  workers  ;  but  in  an  experiment  instituted  by  Huber  to  ascertain 
the  nifluence  of  the  size  of  the  cells  on  that  of  the  iocfuded  larvae,  he  trans* 
ferred  the  larvae  of  workers  to  the  celb  of  drones.  What  was  the  result  ? 
Did  the  bees  still  continue  blindly  to  exercise  their  ordinary  instinct  *i    On 
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the  contrary,  they  now  placed  a  nesiriy  Jhd  lid  upoo  these  large  cells,  as  if 
well  aware  of  their  being  occupied  by  a  different  race  of  inhabitants.^ 

On  some  occasions  bees,  in  consequence  of  Huber's  arrai^ements  in  the 
interior  of  their  habitations,  have  begun  to  build  a  comb  nearer  to  the  ad- 
joining one  than  the  usual  interval ;  but  they  soon  appeared  to  perceive 
their  error,  and  corrected  it  by  giving  to  the  comb  a  gradual  curvature,  so 
as  to  resume  the  ordinary  distance.' 

In  another  instance  in  which  various  irr^ularities  had  taken  place  in  the 
form  of  the  combs,  the  bees,  in  prolonging  one  of  them,  had,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  begun  two  separate  and  distinct  continuations,  which  in 
approaching  instead  of  joining  would  have  interfered  with  each  other,  had 
not  the  b^,  apparently  foreseeing  the  difficulty,  gradually  bent  their 
edges  so  as  to  make  them  join  with  such  exactjness  that  they  could  after- 
wards continue  them  conjointly.' 

In  constructing  their  combs,  bees,  as  you  have  been  before  told,  in  my 
Letter  on  the  Habitations  of  Insects,  form  the  first  range  of  cells  —  that  by 
which  the  comb  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  hive  —  of  a  different  shape 
from  the  rest.  Each  cell,  instead  of  being  hexagonal,  is  pentagonal,  having 
the  fifth  broadest  side  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  whence  the  comb  is 
much  more  securely  cemented  to  that  part  than  if  the  first  range  of  cells 
had  been  of  the  ordinary  construction.  For  some  time  after  their  fitbrica- 
tion  the  combs  remain  in  this  state ;  but  at  a  certain  period  the  bees  attack 
the  first  range  of  cells  as  if  in  fury,  gnaw  away  the  sides  without  touch- 
ing the  lozenge-shaped  bottoms;  and,  having  mixed  the  wax  with  propolis, 
they  form  a  cement  well  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Mity*^ 
Commons^  and  Pissocerot,  which  they  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  re- 
moved sides  of  the  cells,  forming  of  it  thick  and  massive  walls  and  heavy 
and  shapeless  pillars,  which  they  introduce  between  the  comb  and  the  top 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  agglutinate  them  firmly  together,  Huber,  who  first 
in  nK>dem  times  witnessed  this  remarkable  modification  of  the  architecture 
of  bees,  observed  that  not  only  are  they  careful  not  to  touch  the  bottoms 
of  the  cells,  but  that  they  do  not  remove  at  once  the  cells  on  both  sides  of 
the  comb,  which  in  that  case  might  fall  down ;  but  they  work  altemateh, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  replacing  the  demolished  cells  as 
they  proceed  with  mitys,  which  firmly  fixes  the  comb  to  its  support. 

The  object  of  this  substitution  of  mitys  for  wax  seems  clear.  Whi!e  the 
combs  are  new  and  only  partially  filled  with  honey,  the  first  range  of  cells 
originally  established  as  the  base  and  the  guide  for  the  pyramidal  bottoms 
of  the  subsequent  ones,  serves  as  a  sufficient  support  for  them  ;  but  when 
they  contain  a  store  of  several  pounds,  the  bees  seem  to  foresee  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  weight  proving  too  heavy  for  the  thin  waxen  walls  by  which 
the  combs  are  suspended,  and  providently  hasten  to  substitute  for  them 
thicker  walls,  and  pillars  of  a  more  compact  and  viscid  materiaL 

But  their  foresight  does  not  stop  here.  When  they  have  sufficient  wax, 
they  make  their  combs  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  extend  to  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  to  which  they  cement  them  by  constructions  approaching  more  or 
less  to  the  shape  of  cells.  But  when  a  scarcity  of  wax  happens  before 
they  have  been  able  to  give  to  their  combs  the  requisite  diameter,  a  large 
vacant  space  is  left  between  the  edges  of  these  combs,  which  are  only  fixed 
by  their  upper  part,  and  the  sides  of  the  hive ;  and  they  might  be  pulled 
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down  by  the  we^bt  of  tbe  honey,  did  not  the  bees  ensure  their  stability 
bv  introducing  large  irregular  masses  of  wax  between  their  edges  and  the 
aides  of  the  hiye.  A  striking  instance  of  this  art  of  securing  their  maga- 
zines occurred  to  Huber.  A  comb,  not  having  been  originally  well  fastened 
to  the  top  of  his  glass  hive,  fell  down  during  the  winter  amongst  the 
other  combs,  preserving,  however,  its  paralleusm  with  them.  The  bees 
irould  not  fill  up  the  space  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  top  of  the  liive, 
because  they  never  construct  combs  of  old  wax,  and  they  had  not  then  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  new :  at  a  more  favourable  season  they  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  build  a  new  comb  upon  the  old  one;  but  it  being  in- 
expedient at  that  period  to  expend  their  provision  of  honey  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  wax,  they  provided  for  tbe  stability  of  the  fallen  comb  by  another 
process.  They  furnished  themselves  with  wax  from  the  other  combjs,  by 
gnawing  away  the  rims  of  the  cells  more  elongated  than  the  rest,  and  then 
betook  themselves  in  crowds,  some  upon  the  edges  of  the  fallen  comb, 
others  between  its  sides  and  those  of  the  acyoining  combs ;  and  there 
securely  fixed  it,  by  constructing  several  ties  of  different  shapes  between  it 
«nd  tbe  glass  of  tbe  hive  :  some  were  pillars,  others  buttresses,  and  others 
beams  artfully  disposed  and  adapted  to  the  localities  of  the  surfaces  joined. 
Nor  did  they  content  themselves  with  repairing  the  accidents  which  their 
naasonry  had  experienced;  they  proviaed  against  those  which  might 
happen,  and  appeared  to  profit  by  the  warning  given  by  the  fall  of  one  of 
tbe  combs  to  consolidate  the  others,  and  prevent  a  second  accident  of  the 
same  nature.  These  last  had  not  been  displaced,  and  appeared  solidly 
attached  by  their  base ;  whence  Huber  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
tbe  bees  strengthen  their  principal  points  of  connection  by  making  them 
much  thicker  than  before  with  old  wax,  and  forming  numerous  ties  and 
braces  to  unite  them  more  closely  to  each  other,  and  to  tbe  walls  of  that 
habitation.  What  was  still  more  extraordinary,  all  this  happened  in  the 
middle  of  January,  at  a  period  when  the  bees  ordinarily  cluster  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  aud  do  not  engage  in  labours  of  this,  kind.^ 

You  will  admit,  I  think,  that  these  proofs  of  tbe  resources  of  the  archi- 
tectural instinct  of  bees  are  truly  admirable.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  substi- 
tution of  mitys  for  the  first  range  of  waxen  cells,  this  procedure  mvariabfy 
took  place  in  every  bee-hive  at  a  JLced  period  — 'when,  for  example,  the 
combs  are  two-thirds  filled  with  honey  — it  would  be  less  surprising; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  this  invariable  character  about  it.  It  does  not, 
as  Huber  expressly  informs  us  ',  occur  at  any  marked  and  rc^lar  period, 
but  appears  to  depend  on  several  circumstances  not  always  combined. 
Sometimes  the  beescontenttbemselves  with  bordering  the  sides  of  the  upper 
cells  with  propolis  alone,  without  altering  their  form  or  giving  them  greater 
thickness.  And  it  is  not  less  remarkable  that,  from  the  instances  bat  cited, 
it  appears  that  they  are  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  cement  for  strengthen* 
ing  and  supporting  their  combs,  but  avail  themselves  of  propolis,  wax,  or  a 
mixture  ot  both,  as  circumstances  direct. 

Not  to  weary  you  with  examples  of  the  modifications  of  instinct  we  are 
considoing,  I  shall  introduce  but  three  more: — the  first,  of  the  mode  in 
which  bees  extend  the  dimensions  of  an  old  comb ;  the  second,  of  that 
which  they  adopt  in  constructing  the  male  cellf  and  connecting  them  with 
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the  smaller  cells  of  workers  ;  and  the  last,  of  the  plan  pursued  by 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  bend  their  combs. 

You  roust  have  observed  that  a  comb  newly  made  becomes  graduaDy 
thinner  at  its  edges,  the  cells  there,  on  each  side,  progressively  decreasing 
in  length  ;  but  in  time  these  marginal  cells,  as  they  are  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  hive,  are  elongated  to  the  depth  of  the  rest.  Now  sup- 
pose  bees,  from  an  augmentation  of  the  size  of  their  hive,  to  have  occasion 
to  extend  their  combs  either  in  length  or  breadth,  the  process  which  they 
adopt  is  this : — ^they  gnaw  away  the  tops  of  the  mareinal  cells  until  the 
combs  have  resumed  their  original  lenticular  form,  and  Uien  construct  upon 
their  edges  the  pyramidal  lozenge-shaped  bottoms  of  cells,  upon  which 
the  hexagonal  sides  are  subsequently  raised,  as  in  their  operation  of 
ceQ-building.  This  course  of  proceedmg  is  invariable :  they  never  exteod 
a  comb  in  any  direction  whatever  witnout  having  first  made  its  edges 
thinner,  diminishing  its  thickness  in  a  portion  sufficiently  large  to  leave 
no  angular  projection.  Huber  observes,  and  with  reason,  in  relating  this 
surprising  law  which  obliges  bees  partially  to  demolish  the  cells  situ- 
ated upon  the  edges  of  the  combs,  that  it  deserves  a  more  close  ex- 
amination tlian  he  found  himself  competent  to  give  it ;  for  if  we  may  to 
a  certain  point  form  a  conception  of  the  instinct  which  leads  these  animals 
to  employ  their  art  of  building  cells,  yet  how  can  we  conceive  of  that 
which  in  particular  circumstances  forces  them  to  act  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  determines  them  to  demoM  what  they  have  so  laboriously 
constructed  ?  ^ 

Drones,  or  male  bees,  are  more  bulky  than  the  workers ;  and  you  have 
been  told,  in  speaking  of  the  habitations  of  insects,  that  the  cells  which 
bees  construct  for  rearing  the  larvse  of  the  former  are  lar^r  than  those 
destined  for  the  education  of  the  larvae  of  the  latter.  The  diameter  of  the 
cells  of  drones  is  always  3|-  lines  (or  twelfths  of  an  inch),  that  of  those  of 
workers  2{  lines ;  and  these  dimensions  are  so  constant  in  their  ordinary 
cells,  that  some  authors  have  thought  they  might  be  adopted  as  an  uni- 
versal and  invariable  scale  of  measure,  which  would  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  everywhere  at  hand,  and  at  all  events  would  be 
preferable  to  our  barley'coms.  Several  ranges  of  male  cells,  somedmet 
from  thirty  to  forty,  ar6  usfually  found  in  each  comb,  generally  situated  aboat 
the  middle.  Now  as  these  cells  are  not  isolated,  but  form  a  part  of  the 
entire  comb,  corresponding  on  its  two  faces  —  by  what  art  is  it  that  the 
bees  unite  hexagonal  cells  of  a  small  with  others  of  a  larger  diameter, 
without  leaving  any  void  spaces,  and  without  destroying  the  uniformity 
and  regularity  of  the  comb  ?  This  problem  would  puzzle  an  ordinary 
artist,  but  is  easily  solved  by  the  resources  of  the  instinct  of  our  little 
workmen. 

When  they  are  desirous  of  constructing  the  cells  of  males  below  those 
of  workers,  they  form  several  ranges  of  intermediate  or  transition  cells,  of 
which  the  diameter  augments  progressively,  until  tliey  have  reached  that 
range  where  the  male  cells  commence ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  when  they 
wish  to  revert  to  the  modelling  of  the  cells  of  workers,  they  pass  by  a 
gradually  decreasing  gradation  to  the  ordinary  diameter  of  the  cells  of  tnis 
class.    We  commonly  meet  with  three  or  four  ranges  of  intermediate  cells 
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bdbre  coming  to  those  of  males ;  the  first  ranges  of  which  participate  in 
some  measure  in  the  irregularity  of  the  former. 

But  it  is  upon  the  construction  of  the  bottom*  of  the  intermediate  ranees 
of  cells  that  this  variation  of  their  architecture  chiefly  hinges.  The 
bottoms  of  the  regular  cells  of  bees  are,  as  you  are  aware,  composed  oUhree 
equal-sized  rhomboidal  pieces ;  and  the  base  of  a  cell  on  one  side  of  the 
comb  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  bases  o^  three  cells  on  the  other;  but 
the  bottoms  of  the  intermediate  cells  in  question  (though  their  orifices  are 
perfectly  hexagonal)  are  composed  of  four  pieces,  of  which  two  are  hexa- 
gonal and  two  rhomboidal ;  and  each,  instead  of  corresponding  with  three 
cells  on  the  opposite  side,  corresponds  wiih  four.  The  size  and  the  shape 
of  the  four  pieces  composing  the  bottom  vary ;  and  these  intermediate 
cells,  a  httle  larger  than  the  third  part  of  the  three  opposite  cells,  comprise 
in  their  contour  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  fourtn  cell.  Just  below  the 
last  range  of  cells  with  regular  pyramidal  bottoms  are  found  cells  with 
bottoms  of  four  pieces,  of  which  three  are  very  large,  and  one  very  small, 
and  this  last  is  a  rhomb.  The  two  rhombs  of  the  transition  cells  are  sepa* 
rated  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but  the  two  hexagonal  pieces  are  adja- 
cent, and  perfectly  alike.  A  cell  lower,  we  perceive  that  the  two  rhombs 
of  the  bottom  are  not  so  unequal :  the  contour  of  the  cell  has  included  a 
greater  portion  of  the  opposite  fourth  cell.  Lastly,  we  find  celb  in  pretty 
considerable  number  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed  of  four  pieces  per- 
fectly reeular  —  namely,  two  elongated  hexagons  and  two  equal  rhombs, 
but  smaller  than  those  of  the  pyramidal  bottoms.  In  proportion  as  we 
remove  our  view  from  the  cells  with  r^ular  tetrabedral  bottoms,  whether  in 
descending  or  from  right  to  left,  we  see  that  the  subsequent  cells  resume 
their  ordinary  form  :  that  is  to  say,  that  one  of  their  rhombs  is  eradiully 
lessened  until  it  finally  disappears  entirely  ;  and  the  pyramidal  form  re- 
exhibits  itself,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  cells  at  the  top  of  the 
comb.  This  regularity  is  maintained  in  a  great  number  of  ran^,  namely, 
those  consisting  of  male  celb  ;  afterwards  the  cells  diminish  in  size,  and 
we  again  remark  the  tetrahedral  bottoms  just  described,  until  the  cells  have 
once  more  resumed  the  proper  diameter  of  those  of  workers. 

It  is,  then,  by  encroaching  in  a  small  degree  upon  the  cells  of  the  other 
fece  of  the  comb,  that  bees  at  length  succeed  in  giving  greater  dimensions 
to  their  cells ;  and  the  graduation  of  the  transition  cells  being  reciprocal  on 
the  two  faces  of  the  comb,  it  follows  that  on  both  sides  each  hexagonal 
contour  corresponds  with  four  cells.  When  the  bees  have  arrived  at  any 
d^ree  of  this  mode  of  operating,  they  can  stop  there  and  continue  to  em- 
ploy it  in  several  consecutive  ranges  of  cells  ;  but  it  is  to  the  intermediate 
degree  that  they  appear  to  confine  themselves  for  the  longest  period,  and 
we  then  find  a  great  number  of  cells  of  which  the  bottoms  of  four  pieces 
are  perfectlv  repilar.  They  might,  then,  construct  the  whole  comb  on 
this  plan,  if  their  object  were  not  to  revert  to  the  pyramidal  form  with 
which  they  set  out.  In  building  the  male  cells,  the  bees  begin  their  founda- 
tion with  a  block  or  mass  of  wax  thicker  and  higher  than  that  employed 
for  the  cells  of  workers,  without  which  it  would  be  impracticable  for  them 
to  iMreserve  the  same  order  and  symmetry  in  working  on  a  larger  scale. 

Irregularities  (to  use  the  language  of  Huber,  ^om  whom  the  above 
details  are  abstracted)  have  often  been  observed  in  the  cells  of  bees. 
Reaumur^  Bonnet,  and  other  naturalises,  cite  them  aa  so  many  examples  o£ 
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imperfections.  Wliat  would  have  been  their  astonishment  if  they  had 
been  aware  that  part  of  these  anomalies  are  calculated:  that  there  exists, 
as  it  were,  a  moveable  harmony  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  celb  are 
composed  ?  If  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  organs,  or  of 
their  instruments,  bees  occasionally  constructed  some  of  the  celb  aiieqinl» 
or  of  parts  badly  put  together,  it  would  still  manifest  some  talent  to  be  able 
to  repair  these  defects,  and  to  compensate  one  irregularis  by  another  ;  but 
it  is  far  more  astonishing  that  they  know  how  to  ^uit  tbar  ordinary  routine 
when  circumstances  require  that  they  should  build  male  cells ;  that  they 
should  be  instructed  to  vary  the  dimensions  and  the  shape  of  each  piece  so 
as  to  return  to  a  regular  order  ;  and  that,  after  having  constructed  thirtv 
or  forty  ran^s  of  male  cells,  they  again  leave  the  regular  order  on  which 
these  were  formed,  and  arrive  by  successive  diminutions  at  the  point  firon 
which  they  set  out.  How  shoidd  these  insects  be  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  such  a  difficulty — from  such  a  complicated  structure  ?  how 
pass  from  the  little  to  the  great,  from  a  regular  plan  to  an  irre^lar  one, 
and  again  resume  the  former?  These  are  questions  which  no  known 
system  can  explain.^ 

Here  again,  as  observed  in  a  former  instance,  the  wonder  would  be  less 
if  every  comb  contained  a  certain  number  of  transition  and  of  male  cells, 
constantly  situated  in  one  and  the  tame  part  of  it ;  but  this  is  far  fraoi 
being  the  case.  The  event  which  alone,  at  whatever  period  it  may  happen, 
seems  to  determine  the  bees  to  construct  male  cells,  is  the  ovipositioo  of 
the  (^ueen.  So  long  as  she  continues  to  lay  the  eggs  of  workers,  not  a  male 
cell  IS  founded ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  about  to  lay  male  eggs,  the  workers 
seem  aware  of  it,  and  you  then  see  them  form  their  cells  irr^larly,  impart 
to  them  by  degrees  a  greater  diameter,  and  at  length  prepare  suittble 
ranges  of  cradles  for  all  the  male  race.'  You  must  perceive  how  abannl  it 
would  be  to  refer  this  astonishing  variation  of  instinct  to  any  mere  change 
in  the  teruaHont  of  the  bees ;  and  to  what  far-fetched  and  gratuitous  sop- 
positions  we  must  be  reduced,  if  we  adopt  any  such  explanation.  We  csa 
but  refer  it  to  an  instinct  of  which  we  know  nothing;  and  so  referring  it, 
can  we  help  exclaiming  with  Huber,  **  Such  is  the  grandeur  of  the  views, 
and  of  the  means  of  ondaining  wisdom,  that  it  is  not  by  a  minute  exactness 
that  she  marches  to  her  end,  but  proceeds  from  irregularity  to  irrecularity, 
compensating  one  by  another :  the  admeasurements  are  made  on  high,  the 
apparent  errors  appreciated  by  a  divine  geometry ;  and  order  often  results 
firom  partial  diversity.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  whieh  science  has  pre^ 
sented  to  us  of  preordained  irregularities  which  astonish  our  ignorance,  and 
are  the  admiration  of  the  most  enlightened  minds.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
more  we  investigate  the  general  as  well  as  particular  lawa  of  this  vest 
system,  the  more  perfection  does  it  present."* 

It  is  observed  by  M.  P.  Huber,  in  his  appendix  to  the  account  of  hii 
father's  discoveries  relative  to  the  architecture  of  bees,  that  in  general  the 
form  of  the  prisms  or  tubes  of  the  cells  is  more  essential  than  that  of  their 
bottoms,  since  the  tetrahedral-bottomed  transition  cells,  and  even  those 
celb  which  being  built  immedmtely  upon  wood  or  glass  were  entirelywithout 
bottoms,  still  preserved  their  usiial  shape  of  hexagonal  prisms.  But  a  re- 
markable experiment  of  the  elder  Hubtf  shows  that  bees  can  alter  ercB 

>  Haber,  iL  221^226.  244-247.  *  Ibid.  IL  221 
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the  form  of  their  cells  when  circumstances  require  it,  and  that  in  a  way 
which  one  would  not  have  expected. 

Having  placed  in  front  of  a  comb  which  the  bees  were  constructing  a 
slip  of  glass,  they  seemed  immediately  aware  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  attach  it  to  so  slippery  a  sur&ce  ;  and  instead  of  continuing  the  comb  in 
a  straight  line,  they  bent  it  at  a  right  angle^  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  slip 
of  glass^  and  ultimately  fixed  it  to  an  adjoining  part  of  the  wood-work  of 
the  hive  which  the  glass  did  not  cover.  This  deviation,  if  the  comb  had 
been  a  mere  simple  and  uniform  mass  of  wax,  would  have  evinced  no  small 
ingenuity;  but  you  wiU  bear  in  mind  that  a  comb  consists  on  each  side,  or 
fiicoy  of  cells  having  between  them  bottoms  in  common ;  and  if  you  take  a 
Gomb,  and,  having  softened  the  wax  by  heat,  endeavour  to  bend  it  in  any 
part  at  a  right  angle,  you  will  then  comprehend  the  difficulties  which  our 
little  architects  had  to  encounter^  The  resources  of  their  instinct,  how- 
ever, were  adequate  to  the  emergency.  They  made  the  cells  on  the  convex 
aide  of  the  bent  part  of  the  comb  much  iareer,  and  those  on  the  concave 
side  much  tmaUer  than  usual ;  the  former  naving  three  or  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  latter.  But  this  was  not  alL  As  the  bottoms  of  the  small 
and  large  cells  were  as  usual  common  to  both,  the  cells  were  not  regular 
prisms,  but  the  small  ones  considerably  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
and  conversely  in  the  large  ones  I  What  conception  can  we  form  of  so 
wonderful  a  flexibility  of  instinct?  How,  as  Huber  asks,  can  we  com- 
prehend the  mode  in  which  such  a  crowd  of  labourers,  occupied  at  the 
same  time  on  the  edge  of  the  comb,  could  agree  to  give  to  it  the  same 
curvature  from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  or  how  they  could  arrange 
together  to  construct  on  one  face  cells  so  small,  while  on  the  other  they 
imparted  to  them  such  enlarged  dimensions?  And  how  can  we  feel 
adequate  astonishment  that  they  should  have  the  art  of  making  cells  of 
auch  diflerent  sizes  correspond  ?^  , 

After  this  long  but  I  flatter  myself  not  wholly  uninteresting  enumeration, 
you  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  that  insects,  and  of  these  the  bee  pre- 
eminently, are  endowed  with  a  much  more  exquisite  and  flexible  instinct 
than  the  larger  animals.  But  you  may  be  here  led  to  ask.  Can  all  this  be 
referred  to  instinct  ?  Is  not  this  pliability  to  circumstances — this  surprising 
adaptation  of  means  for  accomplishing  an  end — rather  the  result  of 
reason? 

You  will  not  doubt  my  allowing  the  appositeness  of  this  question,  when 
I  frankly  tell  you  that  so  striking^  do  many  of  the  preceding  facts  seem  at 
first  view  the  eflect  of  reason,  that  in  my  original  sketch  of  the  letter  you 
are  now  reading,  I  had  arranged  them  as  instances  of  this  faculty.  &ut 
mature  consideration  has  convinced  me  (though  I  confess  the  subject  has 
great  difficulties)  that  this  view  was  fallacious;  and  that  though  some 
circumstances  connected  with  these  facts  may,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  be 
referable  to  reason,  the  facts  themselves  can  only  be  consistently  explained 
by  regarding  them  as  I  have  here  done,  as  examples  of  variations  of  particular 
instincts: — and  this  on  two  accounts. 

In  the  first  place,  these  variations,  however  singular,  are  Uamted  in  their 
extent :  all  bees  are,  and  have  always  been,  able  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
cerlain  Dumber,  but  not  to  increase  that  number.    Bees  cemented  their 

1  Haber,  ii  219. 
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combs,  when  becoming  heavy,  to  the  top  of  the  hive  with  mitys,  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle  and  Plinv  as  they  do  now ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  then,  as  now,  they  occasionally  varied  their  procedures,  by  aecariiif( 
them  with  wax  or  with  propolis  only,  either  added  to  the  upper  range  of 
cells,  or  disposed  in  braces  and  ties  to  the  adjoining  combs.    But  if  in  thus 
proceeding  they  were  guided  by  reason,  why  not  under  certain  drcumstancea 
adopt  other  modes  of  strengthening  their  combs  ?    Why  not,  when  wax  and 
propolis  are  scarce,  employ  mud,  which  they  might  see  the  martin  avail 
nerself  of  so  successfully  ?    Or  why  should  it  not  come  into  the  head  of 
some  hoary  denizen  of  the  hive,  that  a  little  of  the  mortar  with  which  his 
careful  master  plasters  the  crevices  between  his  habitation  and  its  stand 
might  answer  the  end  of  mitys  ?    ''Si  seulement  ils  ^levoient  une  fois  des 
cabanes  quarries "  (says  Bonnet,  when  speaking  as  to  what  faculty  the 
works  of  the  beaver  are  to  be  referred),  "  mais  ce  sont  ^emellement  des 
cabanes  rondes  ou  ovales:'*^  and  so  we  might  say  of  the  phenomena  in 
question — Show  us  but  one  instance  of  bees  having  substituted  mud  or 
mortar  for  mitys,  pissoceros,  or  propolis,  or  wooden  props  for  waxen  ties, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  here  guided  by  reason.    But 
since  no  such  instance  is  on  record ;  since  they  are  still  confined  to  the 
same  limits — however  surprising  the  range  of  these  limits — as  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  since  the  bees  emerged  from  their  pupie  bat 
a  few  hours  before  will  set  themselves  as  adroitly  to  work,  and  pursue  their 
operations  as  scientifically  as  their  brethren,  who  can  boast  the  experience 
of  a  long  life  of  twelve  months'  duration  ;  —  we  must  still  regard  these 
actions  as  variations  of  instinct. 

In  the  second  place,  no  degree  of  reason  that  we  can  with  any  share  of 

1>robability  attribute  to  bees  could  be  competent  to  the  performance  of 
abours  so  complicated  as  those  we  have  been  considering,  and  which,  if 
the  result  of  ret^on,  would  involve  the  most  extensive  and  varied  know- 
ledge in  the  agents.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  attained  by  long  practice  the 
art  of  modelhng  wax  into  a  congeries  of  uniform  hexagonal  cells,  with 
pyramidal  bottoms  composed  each  of  three  rhombs,  resembling  the  celb  of 
workers  among  bees.  Let  him  now  be  set  to  make  a  congeries  of  similar 
but  larger  cells  (answering  to  the  male  cells),  and  unite  these  with  the 
former  bv  other  hexagonal  cells,  so  that  there  should  be  no  disruption  in 
the  continuity  or  regularity  of  the  whole  assemblage,  and  no  vacant  mter- 
vals  or  patching  at  the  junctions  either  of  the  tubes  or  the  bottoms 
of  the  cells; — and  you  would  have  set  him  no  very  easy  task — a  task,  in 
short,  which  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  satisfactorily  perform  in  a 
twelvemonth,  though  gifted  with  a  clear  head  and  a  competent  store  of 
geometrical  knowl^ge,  and  which,  if  destitute  of  these  requisites,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  he  would  never  perform  at  all.  now  then  can 
we  imagme  it  possible  that  this  difficult  problem,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  can  be  so  completely  and  exactly  solved  by  animals  of  which 
some  are  not  two  days  old,  others  not  a  week,  and  probably  none  a  year? 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible — it  is  not  reason  but  nutiftel  that  is  their 
guide. 

The  second  head,  under  which  I  proposed  contrasting  the  instinct  of 
insects  with  those  of  the  larger  animals,  was  that  of  their  number  in  the 
same  individual.    In  the  latter  this  is  for  the  moat  part  very  linuted,  not 

1  (Etiurti,  iz.  159. 
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eiceeding  (if  we  omit  those  oommon  to  almost  all  animated  beings)  eight 
or  ten  distinct  instincts.  Thus  in  the  common  duck,  one  instinct  leads  it 
at  its  birth  from  the  egg  to  rush  to  the  water ;  another  to  seek  its  proper 
food ;  a  third  to  pair  with  its  mate ;  a  fourth  to  form  a  nest ;  a  fifth  to  sit 
upon  its  eggi  till  hatched  ;  a  sixth  to  assist  the  young  ducklings  in  extri- 
eadng  themselves  from  the  shell ;  and  a  seventh  to  defend  them  when  in 
danger  until  able  to  provide  for  themselves  :  and  it  would  not  be  easy,  as 
&r  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  add  many  more  distinct  instinctive  actions 
to  the  enumeration,  or  to  adduce  many  species  of  the  superior  classes  of 
animab  endowed  with  a  greater  number. 

But  how  vastly  more  manifold  are  the  instincts  of  the  minority  of  insects  I 
It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  those  differences  which  take  place  in  the 
same  insect  in  its  different  states,  leading  it  to  select  one  kind  of  food  in 
the  larva  and  another  in  the  perfect  state — to  defend  itself  in  one  mode  in 
the  former,  and  in  another  in  the  latter,  &c. ;  because,  however  remarkable 
these  variations,  they  may  be  referred  with  great  plausibility  to  those  striking 
changes  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  animal  which  occur  at  the  two  periods 
of  its  existence.  It  is  to  the  number  of  instincts  observable  in  the  same 
individual  of  many  insects  in  their  perfect  state  that  I  now  confine  myself; 
and  as  the  most  striking  example  of  the  whole  I  shall  select  the  hive-bee, 
—begging  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  mean  to  include  those  exhibited 
by  the  aueen,  the  drones,  or  even  those  of  the  workers  termed  by  Huber 
drierea  (wax  makers) ;  but  only  to  enumerate  those  presented  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  workers  termed  by  Huber  nourricet  or  petUea  abeiliet  ^nurses), 
upon  whom,  as  you  have  been  before  told,  with  the  exception  or  making 
wax,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  cells,  and  collecting  honey  for  being 
stored,  the  principal  labours  of  the  hive  devolve.  It  will  be  these  indi- 
viduals alone  that  I  shall  understand  by  the  term  beet,  under  the  present 
head ;  and  though  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  hive  may  occasionally  concur 
in  some  of  their  actions  and  labours,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  so  many  as  are 
those  in  which  they  distinctly  take  part,  so  many  instincts  must  we  regafd 
them  as  endowed  with. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  formation  of  the  colony.  By  one  instinct  bees 
are  directed  to  send  out  scouts  previouslv  to  their  swarming,  in  search  of 
a  suitable  abode  ;  and  by  another  to  rush  out  of  the  hive  wter  the  queen 
that  leads  forth  the  swarm,  and  follow  wherever  she  bends  her  course. 
Having  <laken  possession  of  their  new  abode,  whether  of  their  own  selection 
or  prepared  for  them  by  the  hand  of  man,  a  third  instinct  teaches  them  to 
cleanse  it  firom  all  impurities^;  a  fourth  to  collect  propolis,  and  with  it  to 
stop  up  every  crevice  except  the  entrance ;  a  fifth  to  ventilate  the  hive  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  air ;  and  a  sixth  to  keep  a  constant  guard  at 
the  door? 

In  constructing  the  houses  and  streets  of  their  new  dty,  or  the  cells  and 
combs,  there  are  probably  several  distinct  instincts  exercised  ;  but,  not  to 
leave  roon^for  objection,  I  shall  regard  them  as  the  result  of  one  only :  yet 
the  operations  of  polishing  the  interior  of  the  cells,  and  soldering  their  an- 
gles and  orifices  with  propolis,  which  are  sometimes  not  undertaken  for 
weeks  after  the  cells  are  built* ;  and  the  obscure,  but  still  more  curious 
one,  of  varnishing  them  with  the  yellow  tinge  observable  in  old  combs, — 
seem  clearly  refmble  to  at  least  two  distinct  instincts.    The  varnishing 

1  Haber,  U.  102.  *  Ibid.  L  186.  iL  412.  '  Ibid.  iL  264. 
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process  is  so  little  connected  with  that  of  building,  thai  though  it  takes 
place  in  some  combs  in  three  or  four  days,  it  does  not  in  others  for  sevenl 
months,  though  both  are  equally  employed  fbr  the  same  uses.^  Hober 
ascertained  by  accimite  experiments  that  this  tinge  is  not  owing  to  the  beat 
of  the  hives ;  to  any  vapours  in  the  air  which  they  include ;  to  any  eiDaiiap 
tions  from  the  wax  or  honey ;  nor  to  the  deposition  of  this  last  in  the  oeOs; 
but  he  inclines  to  think  it  is  occasioned  by  a  yellow  matter  which  the  bees 
seem  to  detach  from  their  mandiUes,  and  to  apply  to  the  sur&oe  which 
they  are  varnishing,  by  repeated  strokes  of  these  organs  and  of  the  ibra- 
feet* 

In  their  out-of«door  operations  several  distinct  instincts  are  eoocemed. 
By  one  they  are  led  to  extract  honey  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers ;  by 
another  to  collect  pollen  after  a  process  involving  very  complicated  mani- 
pulations, and  requiring  a  singular  apparatus  of  brushes  and  baskets :  and 
that  must  surely  be  considered  a  third  which  so  remarkably  and  bene- 
ficially restricts  each  gathering  to  the  same  plant  It  is  dearly  a  distinct 
instinct  which  inspires  bees  with  such  dread  of  rain,  that  even  if  a  clood 
pass  before  the  sun,  they  return  to  the  hive  in  the  greatest  haste* ;  and 
that  seems  to  me  not  less  so,  which  teaches  them  to  find  their  way  back 
to  their  home  after  the  most  distant  and  intricate  wanderings.  When  beea 
have  found  the  direction  in  which  their  hive  lies,  Huber  says  they  fly  to  it 
with  an  extreme  rapidity,  and  as  straight  as  a  ball  fiT>m  a  musket  ^  ;  and  if 
their  hives  were  always  in  open  situations,  one  might  suppose,  aa  Hober 
seems  inclined  to  thinx,  that  it  is  by  thdr  sight  niey  are  conducted  to 
them.  But  hives  are  frequently  found  in  small  gardens  embowered  in 
wood,  and  in  the  midst  of  villages  surrounded  and  mterspersed  with  trees 
and  buildines,  so  as  to  make  it  unpossible  that  they  .can  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  If  you  had  been  with  me  in  1815,  in  the  &moua  Pays  de  Waes 
in  FUnders,  where  the  country  is  a  perfect  flat,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
enamoured  either  of  the  beauty  or  pnmt  of  trees  that  their  fielda,  which 
are  rarely  above  three  acres  in  extent  are  comfanify  surrounded  with  a 
double  row,  making  (he  whole  district  one  vast  wood,  you  would  have 
pitied  the  poor  bees  if  reduced  to  depend  on  their  own  eyesicht  for  retrac* 
mg  the  road  homeward.  In  vain,  dnring  my  stay  at  St  Nicholas,  I  sallied 
out  at  every  outlet  to  try  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
town.  Trees  —  trees  —  trees  —  still  met  me,  and  intercepted  the  view  'm 
every  direction ;  and  I  defy  any  inhabitant  bee  of  this  nxnl  malropolb, 
after  once  quitting  its  hive,  ever  to  gain  a  alimpse  of  it  again  until  nearly 
perpendicularly  over  it.  The  bees,  therefore,  of  the  Pays  de  Waea,  nai 
consequently  all  other  bees,  must  be  led  to  their  abodes  by  instinct,  as 
certainly  as  it  is  instinct  that  directs  the  migrations  of  birds  or  of  fishes^ 
or  domestic  quadrupeds  to  find  out  their  homes  from  inconceivable  dis- 
tances.*   When  they  have  reached  the  hive,  another  instinct  IokIs  them  to 

>  Haber,  if.  274  •  IbicL  fi.  S76.  ^ 
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'  The  foUowiog  striking  aneedote  of  this  list  species  of  instinct,  in  an  aaimal  not 
fiimsd  for  Mgtdty,  was  rdatod  to  me  by  Lieutenant  (now  Lieat-Colonel^  Aldenoa 
(Roval  Engineers),  who  wsi  personally  acquainted  with  the  facta.  —  in  March, 
1816,  an  aaa,  the  property  of  Captain  Dtmdaa,  R.  N.,  then  at  Malta,  was  shipped  on 
board  the  later  fhgate.  Captain  Forrest  bound  fh>m  Qibraltar  for  that  islaod.  Tba 
Teasel  having  struck  on  aome  sands  off  the  Point  de  Gat,  at  aome  distance  from 
the  shors^  the  ass  was  thrown  overboard  to  give  it  a  chance  of  swimming  to  land 
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regurgitate  into  tbe  extended  proboscis  of  their  hungry  companions  who 
have  been  occupied  at  home  a  portion  of  the  honey  collected  in  the  fields ; 
and  another  directs  them  to  unload  their  legs  of  the  masses  of  pollen,  and 
to  store  it  in  the  cells  for  future  use. 

Several  distinct  instincts,  again,  are  called  into  action  in  the  important 
business  of  feeding  the  young  brood.  One  teaches  them  to  swallow  pollen, 
not  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  but  that  it  may  undergo  in  their  stomach 
an  elaboration  fitting  it  for  the  food  of  the  grubs  ;  and  another  to  regur- 
gitate it  when  duly  concocted,  and  to  administer  it  to  their  charge,  pro- 
portioning the  supply  to  the  age  and  condition  of  Ae  recipients.  A  third 
informs  them  when  the  young  ffrubs  have  attuned  their  full  growth,  and 
directs  them  to  cover  their  cells  with  a  waxen  lid,  convex  in  d»  male 
cells,  but  nearly  flat  in  those  of  workers ;  and  by  a  fourth,  as  sodn  as  the 
young  bees  have  burst  into  day,  they  are  impelled  to  clean  out  the  deserted 
tenements  and  to  make  them  ready  for  new  occupants. 

Numerous  as  are  the  instincts  I  have  already  enumerated,  the  list  must 
yet  include  those  connected  with  that  mysterious  principle  which  binds 
the  working-bees  of  a  hive  to  their  queen  ;  the  singular  im|(Srisonment  in 
which  they  retain  the  young  queens  that  are  to  lead  off  a  swarm,  until 
their  wings  be  sufficiently  expanded  to  enable  them  to  fly  the  moment 
they  are  at  liberty,  gradually  paring  away  the  waxen  wall  that  confines 
them  to  their  cell  to  an  extreme  thinness,  and  only  suffering  it  to  be 
broken  down  at  tbe  precise  moment  required ;  the  attention  with  which, 
in  these  circumstances,  they  feed  the  imprisoned  queen  by  frequently 
patting  honey  upon  her  proboscis,  protruded  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  lid 
of  her  cell ;  the  watchfulness  with  which,  when  at  tbe  period  of  swarming 
«iore  qneens  than  one  are  required,  they  place  a  guard  over  the  cells  of 
those  undisclosed,  to  preserve  them  from  the  jealous  fury  of  their  excluded 
rivals  ;  the  exquisite  calculation  with  which  they  invariably  release  the 
oUle$t  queens  the  first  fi'om  their  confinement ;  the  singular  love  of  monar- 
chical dominion,  by  which,  when  two  queens  in  other  circumstances  are 
produced,  they  are  led  to  impel  them  to' combat  until  one  b  destroyed  ; 
the  ardent  devotion  which  binds  them  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  sur- 
vivor ;  the  distraction  which  they  manifest  at  her  loss,  and  their  resolute 
determination  not  to  accept  of  any  stranger  until  an  interval  has  elapsed 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  no  chance  of  the  return  of  their  rightful  sove* 
reign  ;  and  (to  omit  a  further  enumeration)  the  obedience  wiich  in  the 
utmost  noise  and  confusion  they  show  to  her  well-known  hum. 

—  s  poor  one,  for  the  sea  wss  rniming  so  high  that  a  "boat  which  left  the  ship  was 
lost  A  fbw  days  afterwards,  boweyer,  when  the  gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened 
in  tbe  morDnig,  the  an  presented  himself  for  admittanoe,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable 
of  Mr.  Weeks,  a  mercluiDt,  which  be  bad  formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  this  gentleman,  who  imagined  that  f^om  some  accident  the  animal  h^d  never  dcmoi 
shippea  on  board  the  Ister.  On  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  repair,  the  mystery  was 
explained ;  and  it  turned  out  that  7aliante  (so  the  ass  was  called)  had  not  only  swum 
sarely  to  shore,  but,  without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling  map,  had  found  bis  way 
from  Point  de  Gat  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  which  ha 
had  never  traversed  before,  through  a  mountainous  and  intricate  countxy,  intersected 

Sr  streams,  and  in  so  short  a  period  that  he  could  not  have  made  one  false  turn, 
is  not  having  been  stopped  on  the  road  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  formerly  used  to  whip  criminals  upon,  which  was  indicated  to  the  pea- 
sants, who  have  a  superstitious  horror  of  such  asses,  by  the  holes  in  his  ean^  to 
which  the  psnosi  flogged  were  tied. 
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I  have  now  instanced  at  least  thirty  distinct  instincts  with 
individual  of  the  nurses  amongst  the  working-hees  is  endowed;  and  if  to 
the  account  be  added  their  care  to  carry  from  the  hive  the  dead  bodies  of 
any  of  the  community ;  their  pertinacity  in  their  battles,  in  directing  tiicir 
sting  at  those  parts  only  of  the  bodies  of  their  adversaries  which  are  pe- 
netrable by  it ;  their  annual  autumnal  murder  of  the  drones,  &c.  &c  —  it 
is  certain  that  this  number  might  be  very  considerably  incressed,  perhaps 
doubled. 

At  the  first  view  you  will  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  fallacy  in  this 
enumeration,  and  that  this  variety  of  actions  ought  to  be  referred  rather  to 
some  generd  principle,  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  different  ck^ 
cumstances,  than  to  so  manv  different  kinds  of  instinct.  But  to  what 
principle  ?  Not  to  reason,  the  faculty  to  which  we  assign  this  power  of 
varying  accommodation.  All  the  actions  above  adduced  come  strictly 
under  the  description  of  instinctive  actions,  being  ail  performed  by  every 
generation  of  bees  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  as  perfectly  a  day 
or  two  after  their  birth  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  And  as  the  veiy 
essence  of  instinct  consists  in  the  determinate  character  of  the  actions  to 
which  it  gives  birth,  it  is  clear  that  every  distinctly  different  action  must 
be  referred  to  a  distinct  instinct.  Few  will  dispute  that  the  instinct  which 
leads  a  duck  to  resort  to  the  water  is  a  different  instinct  from  that  which 
leads  her  to  sit  upon  her  eggs  ;  for  the  hen,  though  endowed  with  one,  is 
not  with  the  other.  In  fact,  they  are  as  distinct  and  unconnected  as  the 
senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  con- 
trary to  philosophical  accuracy  of  langusge  in  the  former  case  to  call  the 
two  instmcts  modifications  of  each  other,  as  in  the  latter  so  to  designate 
the  two  senses ;  and  as  we  say  that  a  deaf  and  blind  man  has  fewer  senses 
than  other  men,  so  (strictiy)  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  instinct  as  one 
faculty  (though  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  have  myself  often  employed  this 
common  mode  of  expression),  or  say  that  one  insect  has  a  greater  or  less 
share  of  instinct  than  another,  but  more  or  fewer  nuimcU.  That  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  what  actions  are  to  be  referred  to  a  distinct  m- 
stinct  and  what  to  a  modification  of  an  instinct,  I  am  very  ready  to  adlmit; 
but  this  is  no  solid  ground  for  regarding  all  instincts  as  modifications  of 
some  one  principle.  It  is  often  equally  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  between 
instinct  and  reason  ;  but  we  are  not  on  this  account  justifieci  in  deemii^ 
them  the  same. 

This  multitude  of  instincts  in  the  same  individual  becomes  more  wonder* 
ful  when  considered  in  another  point  of  view.  Were  they  constantly  to 
follow  each  other  in  regular  sequence,  86  that  each  bee  necessarily  first 
b^n  to  build  cells,  then  to  collect  honey,  next  pollen,  and  so  on,  we 
mipht  plausiblv  enough  refer  them  to  some  change  in  the  sensations  of  the 
animal,  caused  by  alterations  in  the  structure  and  gradual  development  of 
its  organs,  in  the  same  way  as  on  similar  principles  we  explain  toe  sexual 
instincts  of  the  superior  tribes.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  such  consecutive 
series  prevails,  xhe  different  instincts  of  the  bee  are  called  into  action  in 
an  order  regulated  solely  by  the  needs  of  the  society.  If  combs  be  wanted, 
no  bee  collects  honey  for  storing  until  they  are  provided  ^ ;  and  if,  when 
constructed,  any  accident  injure  or  destroy  them,  everv  labour  is  suspended 
until  the  mischief  is  repaired  or  new  ones  substituted.'    When  the  crevioes 

>Haber,iL6i.  *  Ibid.iil8aL 
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round  the  hive  are  effectually  secured  with  propolis,  the  instinct  directing 
the  collection  of  this  substance  lies  dormant ;  but  transfer  the  bees  to  a 
new  hive  which  shall  require  a  new  luting,  and  it  is  instantly  re-excited.  But 
these  instances  are  superfluous.  Every  one  knows  that  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  the  citizens  of  a  hive  are  employed  in  the  most  varied  and 
opposite  operations.  Some  are  collecting  pollen ;  others  are.  in  search  of 
honey ;  some  busied  at  home  in  the  first  construction  of  the  cells ;  others 
in  giving  them  their  last  polish ;  others  in  ventilating  the  hive ;  others 
again  in  feeding  the  young  brood  and  the  like. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  regularity  of  procedure  —  this  un- 
deviating  accuracy  with  which  the  precise  instinct  wanted  is  excited — this 
total  absence  of  ul  confusion  in  the  employment,  by  each  inhabitant  of  the 
hive,  of  that  particular  instinct  out  of  so  many  which  the  good  of  the 
community  requires  ?  No  thinking  man  ever  witnesses  the  complexness 
and  yet  regularity  and  efficiency  of  a  great  establishment,  such  as  tne  Bank 
of  England  or  the  Post-Office,  without  marvelling  that  even  human  reason 
can  put  together,  with  so  little  friction  and  such  slight  deviations  from 
correctness,  machines  whose  wheels  are  composed  not  of  wood  and  iron, 
but  -of  fickle  mortals  of  a  thousand  different  inclinations,  powers,  and 
capacities.  But  if  such  establishments  be  surprising  even  witn  reason  for 
their  prime  mover,  how  much  more  so  is  a  hive  of  bees  whose  proceedings 
are  guided  by  their  instincts  alone  I  We  can  conceive  that  the  sensations 
of  hunger  experienced  on  awaking  in  the  morning  should  excite  into  action 
their  instinct  of  gathering  honey.  But  all  are  hungry ;  yet  all  do  not  rush 
out  in  search  of  flowers.  What  tetuation  is  it -that  detamt  a  portion  of  the 
hive  at  home,  unmindful  of  the  gnawings  of  an  empty  stomach,  busied  in 
domestic  arrangements,  until  the  return  of  their  roving  companions  ?  Of 
those  that  fly  abroad,  what  conception  can  we  form  of  the  cause  which, 
while  one  set  is  gathering  honey  or  pollen,  leads  another  company  to  load 
their  legs  with  pellets  of  propolis  ?  Are  we  to  sav  that  the  instinct  of  the 
former  is  excited  by  one  sensation,  that  of  the  latter  by  another?  But 
why  should  one  sensation  predominate  in  one  set  of  bees,  while  another 
takes  the  lead  in  a  second  ?  —  or  how  is  it  that  these  different  instincts 
are  called  up  precisely  in  the  degree  which  the  actual  and  changing  state 
of  things  in  the  hive  requires  ?  Of  those  which  remain  at  home,  what  is 
it  that  determines  in  one  party  the  instinct  of  building  cells  to  prevail ;  in 
another  that  of  ventilating  the  hive ;  in  a  third  that  of  feeding.the  young 
brood  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  the  more  I  reflect  on  this 
subject,  and  contrast  the  diversity  of  the  means  with  the  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  the  end,  the  more  I  am  lost  in  astonishment.  The  effects  of 
instinct  seem  even  more  wonderful  than  those  of  reason,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  consentaneous  movements  of  a  mighty  and  divided  army, 
which,  though  under  the  command  of  twentv  generals,  and  from  the  most 
distant  quarters,  should  meet  at  the  assigned  spot  at  the  very  hour  fixed 
upon,  would  be  more  surprising  than  the  steam-moved  operations,  however 
complex,  of  one  of  Bouhon's  mints. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  and  compression,  I  have  confined  myself  in 
considering  the  numbers  of  the  instincts  of  individual  insects  to  a  single 
species,  the  bee  ;  but  if  the  history  of  other  societies  of  these  animals  ~« 
wasps,  ants,  &c.,  detailed  in  my  former  letters,  —  be  duly  weighed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  furnish  examples  of  the  variety  in  question  fully  as  strik- 
ing.   These  corroborating  proofs  I  shall  leave  to  your  own  inferencei  and 
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proceed  to  the  third  head,  under  which  I  proposed  to  coonder  the  iiiftiiiel» 

of  insects— that  of  their  extraordinary  devetopment. 

The  development  of  some  of  the  instincts  of  the  laiger  aniottls,  such  m 
those  of  sex,  is  well  known  to  depend  upon  their  age  and  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  bpdily  organs  ;  and  to  this,  as  before  observed*  the  succcaaioD 
of  different  instincts  in  the  same  insect,  in  its  lanra  and  perfect  state,  is 
dosely  analogous.  But  what  I  have  now  in  view  is  that  extraordmary  dt» 
tfelopmerU  of  instinct  which  is  dependent  not  upon  the  age  or  any  chaBge 
in  nie  oi^nisation  pf  the  animal,  but  upon  external  events —  which  in  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species,  age,  and  structure,  in  some  drcumstaacea 
slumbers  unmoved,  but  may  in  others  be  excited  to  the  most  singular  aod 
unlooked-for  action.  In  illustrating  this  property  of  instinct^  which*  as 
fiu*  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  known  to  occur  m  any  of  the  Larger  Animala^  i 
shall  confine  myself  as  before  to  the  hive<4)ee;  the  only  insect,  indeed, 
io  which  its  existence  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained*  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  other  species  living  in  societies  may  exhibit  the  sane 
phenomenon. 

Several  of  the  facts  occurring  in  the  history  of  bees  might  be  referred  to 
this  head ;  but  I  shall  here  advert  only  to  the  treatment  of  the  dronea  by 
the  workers  under  different  circumstances,  and  to  the  operations  of  the 
latter  consequent  upon  the  irretrievable  loss  of  the  queen  —  fecta  which 
have  been  before  stated  to  you,  but  to  the  principal  features  of  which  my 
present  argument  makes  it  necessary  that  I  sliould  again  direct 'your 
attention. 

If  a  hive  of  bees  be  this  year  in  possession  of  a  aueen  duly  fertilbed, 
and  consequently  sure  the  next  season  of  a  succession  ot  males,  all  the  drones^ 
as  I  have  before  stated,  towards  the  approach  of  winter  are  massacred  by 
the  workers  with  the  most  unrelenting  ferocity.  To  this  seemingly  cruel 
course  they  are  doubtless  impelled  by  an  imperious  instinct ;  and  as  it 
is  regulariy  followed  in  every  hive  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  seem  at  the 
first  view  to  be  an  impulse  as  intimately  connected  with  the  organiaatioii 
and  very  existence  of  the  workers,  and  as  incapable  of  change,  aa  that 
which  leads  them  to  build  celb  or  to  store  up  honey.  But  this  is  ftir  ftooi 
being  the  case.  However  certain  the  doom  of  the  drones  this  autumn  if  the 
hive  be  furnished  with  a  duly  fertilised  queen,  their  undisturbed  existeoce 
over  the  winter  is  equally  sure  if  the  hive  have  lost  its  sovereian,  or  her 
impregnation  have  been  so  retarded  as  to  make  a  succession  oi  males  in 
the  spring  doubtful.  In  such  a  hive  the  workers  do  not  destroy  a 
single  drone,  though  the  hottest  persecution  ragea  in  all  the  hives  around 
them. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  difference  of  conduct  ?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  bees  know  and  reason  upon  this  alteration  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  community  —  that  they  infer  the  possibility  of  their 
entire  extinction  if  the  whole  male  stock  were  destroyed  when  without  a 
aueen  —  and  that  thus  influenced  by  a  wise  policy  they  restrain  the  fury 
tliey  would  otherwise  have  exercised  ?  This  would  be  at  once  to  make 
them  not  onlv  gifted  with  reason,  but  endowed  with  a  power  of  looking 
before  and  aner,  and  a  command  over  the  strongest  natural  propeosidei^ 
superior  to  what  could  be  expected  in  a  simikur  case  even  from  a  aodcty 
of^  men,  and  is  obviously  unwarrantable.  The  only  probable  auppo* 
iltion  is,  dearly^  that  a  new  instinct  is  devdoped  suited  to  the  extrmor* 
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diaary  situation  in  which  the  community  stands,  leading  them  now  to 
regard  with  kindness  the  drones,  for  whom  otherwise  they  would  have  felt 
the  most  violent  aversion. 

In  this  instance,^  indeed,  it  would  perhans  be  more  strictly  correct  to  say 
(which,  however,  is  equally  wonderfuh  that  the  old  instinct  was  extin- 
guished ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  a  queen,  to  which  I  am  next  to 
advert,  which  is  followed  by  positive  operations,  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  a  new  and  peculiar  instinct  is  indisputable. 

In  a  hive  which  no  untoward  event  has  deprived  of  its  queen,  the 
workers  take  no  other  active  steps  in  the  education  of  her  successors — 
those  of  which  one  is  to  occupy  her  place  when  she  has  flown  off  at  the 
head  of  a  new  swarm  in  spring  —  than  to  prepare  a  certain  number  of 
cells  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  their  reception  while  in  the  egg,  and 
to  feed  them  when  become  grubs  with  a  peculiar  food  until  they  have  at* 
tained  maturity.  This,  therefore,  is  their  ordinary  instinct ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  the  workers  of  a  hive  may  have  no  necessity  for  a  long  series 
of  successive  generations  to  exercise  any  other.  But  suppose  them  to  lose 
their  queen.  Far  from  sinking  into  that  inactive  desjrair  which  was  for- 
merly attributed  to  them,  after  the  commotion  which  the  rapidly-circulated 
news  of  their  calamity  gave  birth  to  has  subsided,  they  betake  themselves 
with  an  alacrity  from  which  man  when  under  misfortune  might  deign  to  take 
a  lesson,  to  the  active  reparation  of  their  loss.  Several  ordinary  cells,  as  was 
before  related  at  lai^e,  are  without, delay  pulled  down,  and  converted  into 
a  variable  number  of  royal  cells,  capacious  enough  for  the  education  of  one 
or  more  queen-grubs  selected  out  of  the  unhoused  working  grubs — which 
in  this  pressing  emergency  are  mercilessly  sacrificed  —  and  fed  with  the  ap- 

Eropriate  royal  food  to  maturity.  Thus  sure  of  once  more  acquiring  a 
ead,  the  hive  return  to  their  ordinary  labours,  and  in  about  sixteen  days 
one  or  more  queens  are  produced ;  one  of  which,  after  being  indebted  to 
fortune  for  an  elevation  as  singular  as  that  of  Catherine  the  First  of 
Russia,  steps  into  day  and  assumes  the  reins  of  state. 

To  this  remarkable  deviation  from  the  usual  procedures  of  the  comrnu- 
nity,  the  observations  above  made  in  the  case  of  the  drones  must  be 
applied.  We  cannot  account  for  it  by  conceiving  the  working-bees  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  end  which  their  operations  have  in  view.  If  we  sup- 
pose them  to  know  that  the  queen  and  working-grubs  are  originally  tne 
same,  and  that  to  convert  one  of  the  latter  into  the  former  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  transfer  it  to  an  apartment  sufficiently  spacious  and  to  feed  it  with  a 
peculiar  food,  we  confer  upon  them  a  depth  of  reason  to  which  Prome- 
theus, when  he  made  his  clay  man,  had  no  pretensions —  an  original  dis- 
covery, in  short,  to  which  man  has  but  just  attained  after  some  thousand 
years  of  painful  research,  having  escaped  all  the  observers  of  bees  from 
Aristomachus  to  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur  of  modem  times.  We  have 
no  other  alternative,  then,  but  to  refer  this  phenomenon  to  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  a  new  instinct  suited  for  the  exigency,  however  in- 
comprehensible to  us  the  manner  of  its  excitement  may  appear. 

II.  Such,  then,  are  the  exquisiteness,  the  number,  and  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  instincts  of  insects.  But  ii  instinct  the  i&le  guide  of 
their  actions  ?  Are  they  in  every  case  the  blind  agents  of  irresisdble  im- 
pulse ?  These  queries,  i  have  already  hinted,  cannot  in  my  opinion  be 
replied  to  in  the  affirmative ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  tnough  in* 
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Btinct  is  the  chief  guide  of  insects,  they  are  endowed  also  with  no  ineon* 
siderable  portion  of  retuon. 

Some  share  of  reason  is  denied  by  few  philosophers  of  the  present  day 
to  the  larger  animals.  But  its  existence  has  not  generally  (except  by 
those  who  reject  instinct  altogether)  been  recognised  in  insects :  probably 
on  the  ground  that,  as  the  proportions  of  reason  and  of  instinct  seem  to 
coexist  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  former  might  be  expected  to  be  extinct  in 
a  class  in  which  the  latter  is  found  in  such  perfection.  This  rule,  how«:Ter, 
though  it  may  hold  good  in  man,  whose  iustincts  are  so  few  and  imper- 
fect, and  whose  reason  is  so  pre-eminent,  is  far  from  being  confirmed  by  an 
extended  survey  of  the  classes  of  animals  generally.  Many  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  fishes,  with  instincts  apparently  not  very  acute,  do  not  seem  to 
have  their  place  supplied  by  a  proportionably  superior  share  of  reason ; 
and  insects,  as  I  thinK  the  facts,  I  have  to  adduce  will  prove,  though  rank- 
ing so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  seem  to  ec\joy  as  great  a  degree  of 
reason  as  many  animals  of  the  superior  classes,  yet  in  combination  with 
instincts  much  more  numerous  and  exquisite. 

I  must  premise,  however,  that  in  so  perplexed  and  intricate  afield,  lam 
sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  tread  with  caution.  A  far  greater  collec- 
tion of  facts  must  be  made,  and  the  science  of  metaphysics  generally  be 
placed  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  it  now  can  boast,  before  we  can 
pretend  to  decide,  in  numerous  cases,  which  of  the  actions  of  insects  are 
to  be  deemed  purely  instinctive,  and  which  the  result  of  reason.  What  I 
advance,  therefore,  on  this  head,  I  wish  to  be  regarded  rather  as  conjec- 
tures, that,  after  the  best  consideration  1  am  able  to  give  to  a  subject  so 
much  beyond  my  depth,  seem  to  me  plausible,  than  as  certainties  to  which 
I  require  your  implicit  assent. 

That  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  major  part  of  the  actions  of  in- 
sects is  clear,  as  I  have  before  observed,  from  ttie  determinateness  and 
perfection  of  these  actions,  and  from  their  being  performed  independently 
of  instruction  and  experience.  A  young  bee  (I  must  once  more  repeat) 
betakes  itself  to  the  complex  operation  of  building  cells  with  as  much  skill 
as  the  oldest  of  its  compatriots.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  cells  are  destined ;  or  of  the  effects 
that  will  result  from  its  feeding  the  voung  larvae,  and  the  like.  And  if  an 
individual  bee  be  thus  destitute  of  the  very  materials  of  reasoning  as  to  its 
main  operations,  so  must  the  society  in  general. 

Nor  m  those  remarkable  deviations  and  accommodations  to  circumstances, 
instanced  under  a  former  head,  can  we,  f<|r  considerations  there  assigned, 
suppose  insects  to  be  influenced  bv  reason.  These  deviations  are  still 
limited  in  number,  and  involve  acts  tar  too  complex  and  recondite  to  spring 
from  any  process  of  ratiocination  in  an  animal  whose  term  of  life  does  not 
exceed  two  years. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  reason  may  not  have  a  part  in  inducing 
some  of  these  last-mentioned  actions,  though  the  actions  themselves  are 
purely  instinctive.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  in  what  way  or  degree  they 
are  combined  ;  but  certainly  some  of  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  admit  of 
explanation,  except  on  this  supposition.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above  cited 
from  Huber,  in  which  the  bees  bent  a  comb  at  right  angles  in  order  to 
avoid  a  slip  of  glass,  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  form  of  the  cells  can 
only,  as  I  have  there  said,  be  referred  to  instinct.  Yet  the  original  deter- 
mination to  avoid  the  glass  seems,  as  Huber  himself  observes,  to  indicate 
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somethuig  more  than  instinct,  since  glass  is  not  a  substance  against  which 
nature  can  be  supposed  to  have  forewarned  bees,  there  beins  nothing  in 
hollow  trees  (their  natural  abodes)  resembling  it  either  in  polish  or  sub- 
stance;  and  what  was  most  striking  in  their  operations  was,  that  they  did 
not  wait  until  thev  had  reached  the  surface  of  the  glass  before  changing 
the  direction  of  the  comb,  but  adopted  this  variation  at  a  considerable 
distance,  as  though  they  foresaw  the  inconveniences  which  might  result 
from  another  mode  of  construction.^  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  this  union  of  instinct  and  reason  in  the  same  opera- 
tion, or  to  aefine  precisely  the  limits  of  each,  instances  of  these  mixed 
actions  are  sufficiently  common  among  animals  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the 
fru:t.  It  is  instinct  which  leads  a  greyhound  to  pursue  a  hare  ;  but  it  must 
be  reason  that  directs  "  an  old  greyhound  to  trust  the  more  fatiguing  part 
of  the  chase  to  the  younger,  and  to  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  bare 
in  her  doubles."  ' 

As  another  instance  of  these  mixed  actions  in  which  both  reason  and 
instinct  seem  concerned,  but  the  former  more  decidedlv,  may  be  cited  the 
account  which  Huber  gives  of  the  mauner  in  which  tne  bees  of  some  of 
his  neighbours  protected  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  death's  head 
moth  {Acherontia  atropoM)^  laid  before  you  in  a  former  letter,  by  so  closing 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  with  walls,  arcades,  casements,  and  bastions, 
built  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  propolis,  that  these  insidious  maraudera 
could  no  longer  intrude  themselves. 

We  can  scarcely  attribute  these  elaborate  fortifications  to  reason 
simply ;  for  it  appears  that  bees  have  recourse  to  a  similar  defensive  ex- 
pedient when  attacked  even  by  other  bees,  and  the  means  employed  seem 
too  subtle  and  too  well  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  the  result  or  this  faculty 
in  a  bee. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  most  probable  that  in  this  instance  in- 
stinct was  chiefly  concerned,  if  we  impartially  consider  the  facts,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  reason  had  some  share  in  the  operations.  Pure 
instinct  would  have  taught  the  bees  to  fortify  themselves  on  the /Srit 
attack.  If  the  occupants  of  a  hive  had  been  taken  unawares  by  these 
gigantic  nggressore  one  night,  on  the  second,  at  least,  the  entrance  should 
have  been  barricadoed.  But  it  appears  clear,  from  the  statement  of 
Huber,  that  it  was  not  until  the  hives  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  and 
robbed  of  nearly  their  whole  stock  of  honey,  that  tne  bees  betook  them- 
selves to  the  plan  so  successfully  adopted  for  the  security  of  their  remain- 
ing treasures ;  so  that  reason,  taught  by  experience,  seems  to  have  called 
into  action  their  dormant  instincts.' 

If  it  be  thus  probable  that  reason  has  some  influence  upon  the  actions 
of  insects  which  must  be  mainly  regarded  as  instinctive,  the  existence  of 
this  faculty  is  still  more  evident  in  numerous  traits  of  their  history  where 
instinct  is  little  if  at  all  concerned.  An  insect  is  taught  by  its  instincts 
the  most  unerring  means  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends  ;  but  these 
ends,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  remark,  are 
Hmited  in  number,  and  such  only  as  are  called  for  by  its  wants  in  a  state 
of  nature.  We  cannot  reasonably  suppose  insects  to  be  gifted  with 
instincts  adapted  for  occasions  that  are  never  likely  to  happen.    If, 

t  Hobcr,  iL  219.  •  Homs's  Eumom  At  JUaton  qfAmmnIt, 

•  Habcr,  a  889. 
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therefore,  we  find  them,  in  these  eztraordmary  and  improbable 
still  availing  themselves  of  the  means  apparently  best  calculated  fisr 
ensuring  their  object ;  and  if  in  addition  they  seem  in  some  cases  to  gun 
knowledge  by  experience ;  if  they  can  communicate  information  to  each 
other ;  and  if  they  are  endowed  with  memory,  — it  appears  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  are  possessed  of  reason.  I  shall  now  produce  &cu  in 
proof  of  each  of  these  positions ;  not  by  any  means  all  that  n^ght  be 
adduced,  but  a  few  of  the  most  stiiking  that  occur  to  me. 

First,  then,  insects  often,  in  cases  not  likely  to  be  provided  for  hj  in- 
stinct, adopt  means  evidently  designed  for  effecting  their  object. 

A  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  necessary  to  hatch  a  hen's  c^ggs,  and  we 
l^ive  her  little  credit  for  reason  in  sitting  upon  them  for  this  pur|KMe.    But 
if  any  one  had  ever  seen  a  hen  make  her  nest  in  aheap  of  fermenting  duqg, 
among  the  bark  of  a  hot-bed,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  baker's  oven,  where, 
the  heat  being  as  well  adapted  as  the  stoves  of  the  Egyptians  to  briqg 
her  chickens  into  life,  she  left  off  the  habit  of  her  race,  and  saved  berself 
the  trouble  of  sitting  upon  them,  —  we  should  certainly  pronounce  her  a 
reasoning  hen  ;  and  if  this  hen  had  chanced  to  be  that  very  one  %ured  and 
so  elaborately  described  by  Professor  Fischer  with  the  profile  of  en  M  ws- 
man  ^  a  Hindoo  metaphysician  at  least  could  not  doubt  of  her  body,  bow- 
ever  hen-like,  being  in  truth  directed  in  its  operations  by  the  soul  of  Bome 
quondam  amateur  of  poultry-breeding.    Now  societies  of  ants  have  moce 
than  once  exhibited  a  deviation  from  their  usual  instinct,  which  to  meaeems 
quite  as  extraordinary  and  as  indicative  of  reason  as  would  be  that  sup- 
posed in  a  hen.     A  certain  d^ree  of  warmth  is  required  fur  the  exdosioD 
and  rearing  of  their  eggs,  lanrae,  and  pupae ;  and  in  their  ordinary  abodes, 
as  you  have  been  already  told,  they  undergo  great  daily  labour  in  reuMviiK 
their  charge  to  different  parts  of  the  nest,  as  its  temperature  is  affectra 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun.    But  Reaumur,  in  refuting  the 
common  notion  of  ants  being  injurious  to  bees,  tells  us  that  societies  of 
the  former  often  saved  themselves  all  this  trouble,  by  establishing  didr 
colonies  between  the  exterior  wooden  shutters  and  panes  of  his  glass 
hives,  where,  owing  to  the  latter  substance  being  a  tolerably  good  con- 
ductor of  heat,  their  progeny  was  at  att  times,  and  without  any  necessity 
of  changing  their  situation,  in  a  constant,  equable,  and  sufficient  tempera- 
ture.'   Bonnet  observed  the  same  fact.    He  found  that  a  society  of  ants 
had  piled  up  their  young  to  the  height  of  several  inches,  between  the 
flannel-Uned  case  of  his  ghss  hives  and  the  glass.     When  disturbed  they 
ran  away  with  them,  but  always  replaced  them.' 

I  am  persuaded  that,  after  duly  considering  these  facts  you  will  igree 
with  me  that  it  is  impossible  consistently  to  refer  them  to  instinct,  or  to 
account  for  them  without  supposing  some  stray  ant,  that  had  insinuated 
herself  into  this  tropical  crevice,  first  to  have  been  struck  with  the  ikotigkt 
of  what  a  prodigious  saving  of  labour  and  anxiety  would  occur  to  her  cooh 
patriols  by  establishing  their  society  here ;  that  she  had  communicated  her 
ideas  to  them  ;  and  that  they  had  resolved  upon  an  emigration  to  this  new- 
discovered  country  ^  this  Madeini  of  ants  — -  whose  genial  dime  pccaented 

t  See  Flsdier^s  SnekreSbtmg  ones  Hmhns  mit  mauekaOhaUkkem  Pn0k,  8voi  8t 
PetenlMiig,  1816  ;  and  a  tnaslatfton  in  Thoiassn's  ulmurfi  o/PAaL  vii  241. 
•  Beaam.  v.  709.  *  <EMr«%  ii.  416. 
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advantages  which  no  other  situation  could  ofier.  Neither  instinct,  nor  any 
conceivable  modification  of  instinct,  could  have  taught  the  ants  to  avail 
themselves  of «  good  fortune  which  but  for  the  invention  of  glass  hives 
would  never  have  offered  itself  to  a  generation  of  these  insects  since  the 
creation ;  for  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  nature  to  the  constant  and 
equable  warmth  of  such  a  situation,  the  heat  of  any  accidental  mass  of  fer- 
menting materials  soon  ceasing,  and  no  heat  being  given  out  from  a  society 
of  bees  when  lodged  in  a  hollow  tree,  their  natural  residence.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  seems  irresistible,  that  reason  must  have  been  their  guide, 
inducing  a  departure  from  their  natural  instinct  as  extraordinary  as  would 
be  that  of  a  hen  which  should  lay  her  eggs  in  a  hot- bed,  and  cease  to  sit 
upon  them. 

The  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  not  likely  to  have  been  provided  for 
by  instinct  is  equally  obvious  in  the  ingenious  mode  by  which  a  nest  of 
humble-bees  propped  up  their  tottering  comb,  the  particulars  of  which 
having  before  mentioned  to  you,  I  need  not  here  repeat. 

There  is  perhaps  no  surer  criterion  of  reason  than,  after  having  tried  one 
mode  of  accomplishing  a  pttrpose,  adopting  another  more  likely  to  succeed. 
Insects  are  able  to  stand  this  test.  A  bee  which  Huber  watched,  while 
soldering  the  angles  of  a  cell  with  propolis,  detached  a  thread  of  this  ma- 
terial with*which  she  entered  the  cell.  Instinct  would  have  taught  her  to 
separate  it  of  the  exact  length  required  ;  but  after  applying  it  to  the  angle 
of  the  cell,  she  found  it  too  long,  and  cut  off  a  portion  so  as  to  fit  it  to  her 
purpose.^ 

This  is  a  very  simple  instance ;  but  one  such  fact  is  as  decisive  in  proof 
of  reason  as  a  thousand  more  complex,  and  of  such  there  is  no  lack. 
Dr.  Darwin  (whose  authority  in  the  present  case  depending  not  on  hearsay, 
but  his  own  observation,  may  be  here  taken)  informs  us,  that  walking  one 
day  in  his  garden,  be  perceived  a  wasp  upon  the  gravel  walk  with  a  large 
fly  nearly  as  big  as  itself  which  it  had  caueht.  Kneeling  down  he  distinctly 
saw  it  cut  off  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  then,  taking  up  with  its  feet  the 
trunk  or  middle  portion  of  the  body  to  which  the  wings  remained  attached, 
fly  away.  But  a  breeze  of  wind  acting  upon  the  wings  of  the  fly  turned 
round  the  wasp  with  its  burthen,  and  impeded  its  progress.  Upon  this  it 
alighted  again  on  the  gravel  walk,  deliberately  sawed  off  first  one  wing 
and  then  the  other ;  and  having  thus  removed  the  cause  of  its  embarrass- 
ment, flew  off  with  its  booty. '  Could  any  process  of  ratiocination  be  more 
perfect?  "  Something  acts  upon  the  wings  of  this  fly  and  impedes  my 
flight.  If  I  wish  to  reach  my  nest  quickly,  I  must  get  rid  of  them — to 
effect  which,  the  shortest  way  will  be  to  alight  again  and  cut  them  off." 
These  reflections,  or  others  of  similar  import,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  wasp,  or  its  actions  are  altogether  inex- 
plicable. Instinct  might  have  taught  it  to  cut  off  the  wings  of  all  flies, 
previously  to  flying  away  with  them.  But  here  it  first  attempted  to  fly 
with  the  wings  on, — was  impeded  by  a  certain  cause, — discovered  what 
this  cause  was,  and  alighted  to  remove  it.  The  chain  of  evidence  seems 
perfect  in  proof  that  nothing  but  reason  could  have  been  its  prompter.* 

An  analogous  though  less  striking  fact  is  mentioned  by  Reaumur,  on  the 

t  Hnber,  iL  268.  *  Zoonomia,  i.  183. 

s  Mr.  Newport  has  arg[ned,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Kntomological  Society 
(TVoiM.  i,  228.),  that  the  instinct  of  wasps  is  always  to  cut  off  the  wings  of  flies 
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authority  of  M.  Cossigny,  who  witnessed  it  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
the  Sphecma  are  accustomed  to  bury  the  bodies  of  cockroaches  along  with 
their  e^gs  for  provision  for  their  young.  He  sometimes  saw  an  insect  of 
this  trit^  attempt  to  drag  after  it  into  its  hole  a  dead  cockroach,  which  was 
too  big  to  be  made  to  enter  by  all  its  efibrts.  After  sereral  inefiectual 
trials  the  animal  came  out,  cut  off  its  elytra  and  some  of  its  l^gs,  and  tfaos 
reduced  in  compass  drew  in  its  prey  without  difficulty.^ 

Under  this  head  I  shall  mention  but  one  fact  more.  A  firiend  of 
Gleditsch,  the  obserrer  of  the  singular  economy  of  the  burying  beetle 
{Necrophonu  vetpUio)  related  in  a  former  letter,  bein^  desirous  of  drying  a 
dead  toad,  fixed  it  to  the  top  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  he  stuck  into  the 
ground.  But,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  found  that  a  body  of  these  inde- 
fatigable  little  sextons  had  circumvented  him  in  spite  of  his  precautions- 
Not  being  able  to  reach  the  toad,  they  had  undermined  the  base  of  the 
stick  until  it  fell,  and  then  buried  both  stick  and  toad.* 

In  the  second  place,  insects  gun  knowledge  from  ejeperiemet,  which 
would  be  impossible  if  they  were  not  gifted  with  some  portion  of  reason. 
In  proof  of  their  thus  profiting,  I  shall  select  from  the  numerous  fiicts  that 
might  be  brought  forward  four  only,  one  of  which  has  been  already  slightly 
adverted  to. 

M.  P.  Huber,  in  his  valuable  paper  in  the  sixth  volttme  of  the  Lumen 
Traruactiotu*  states  that  he  has  seen  large  humble-bees,  when  unable  firom 
the  size  of  their  head  and  thorax  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  long  tubes 
of  the  flowere  of  b<»ns,  go  directly  to  the  calyx,  pierce  it  as  well  as  the  tube 
with  the  exterior  hom^  parts  of  their  proboscis,  and  then  insert  their  pro- 
boscis itself  into  the  orifice  and  abstract  the  honey.  They  thus  flew  mm 
flower  to  flower,  piercing,  the  tubes  from  without,  and  sucking  the  nectar ; 
while  smaller  humble-bees,  or  those  with  a  longer  proboscis,  entered  in  at 
the  top  of  the  torolla.  Now,  from  this  statement  it  seems  evident  that 
the  larger  bees  did  not  pierce  the  bottoms  of  the  flowere  until  they  had 
ascertained  by  trial  that  thev  could  not  reach  the  nectar  from  the  top;  bat 
that  having  once  ascertamed  by  experience  that  the  flowers  of  beans  are  too 
strait  to  i^mit  them,  they  then,  without  further  attempts  in  the  ordinary 
way,  pierced  the  bottoms  of  all  the  flowera  which  they  wished  to  riS^  c^ 
their  sweets.  M.  Aubert  du  Petit*Thouan  observed  that  humble-bees  and 
the  carpenter-bee  {Xylocopa^  violacea)  gained  access  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  nectar  of  iin/trrAtiittm  Unaria  and  maiui  and  MtrtMu  Jalapa^  as  do  the 
common  bees  of  the  Isle  of  France  to  tnat  of  Canna  indica^ ;  and  I  have 
myself  more  than  once  noticed  holes  at  the  base  of  the  long  nectaries  of 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  which  I  attribute  to  the  same  agency.* 

before  flying  away  with  them,  and  that,  conaeqaently,  the  above  tact  proves  no* 
thing  18  to  the  reason  of  ineects.  Here,  however,  I  most  beg  to  &ffer  fram 
him  ;  for  sapposin^  Dr.  Darwin's  statement  to  be  accarate,  which,  from  the 
minate  particmarB  into  which  he  enters,  we  have  no  right  to  doabt,  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  wasp^s  first  violating  its  nataral  instinct  by  flying  away  with  the  fly 
before  cutting  off  its  wings,  and  then,  on  finding  the  wind  act  open  them,  alighting 
to  do  what  it  had  neglected  at  first,  cannot  well  be  explained  except  on  the  soppo* 
sition  of  some  reasomng  process  having  pasMd  through  its  mind.  In  any  case,  there 
is  no  need  of  this  particuiar  fiict  to  prove  the  existence  of  reason  in  insects,  of  which 
sach  nomeroos  otner  instances  have  been  adduced. 

1  Reaum.  vi.  289.  •  Gieditsch,  Fhyne.  Bot.  (Eeon,  AblumdL  iii  220. 

•P.222.  «4pif*  *.d.2.^.K.  ^  y<mv.  BuL  da  Sdemem,  lis. 

•  See  an  hitensthig  article  by  Mr.  C.  Darwin  in  the  Gardam's  Chvmek,  1841« 
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A  similar  instance  of  knowledge  gained  by  experience  in  the  hive-bee  is 
related  by  Mr.  Wailes.  He  observed  that  all  the  bees,  on  their  first  visit 
to  the  blossoms  of  a  passion-flower  {Pasgijiora  cterulea)  on  the  wall  of  his 
house,  were  for  a  considerable  time  puzzled  by  the  numerous  overwrapping 
rays  of  the  nectary,  and  only  after  many  trials,  sometimes  lasting  two  or 
three  minutes,  succeeded  in  finding  the  shortest  way  to  the  honey  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cal}'x ;  but  experience  having  taught  them  this  knowledge, 
they  aflerwards  constantly  proceeded  at  once  to  the  most  direct  mode  of 
obtaining  the  honey ;  so  that  he  could  always  distinguish  bees  that  had 
been  old  visiters  of  the  flowers  from  new  ones,  the  last  being  invariably  at 
first  long  at  a  loss,  while  the  former  flew  at  once  to  their  object.^ 

My  third  f^ct  is  supplied  by  the  same  ants  whose  sagacious  choice  of 
the  vicinity  of  Reaumur's  glass  hives  for  their  colony  has  been  just  related 
to  you.  He  tells  us  that  of  these  ants,  of  which  there  were  such  swarms 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  not  a  single  one  was  ever  perceived  within  ; 
and  infers  that,  as  they  are  such  lovers  of  honey,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  crevices  to  enter  in  at,  they  were  kept  without,  solely 
from  fear  of  the  consequences.'  Whence  arose  this  fear  ?  We  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  ants  endowed  with  any  instinctive  dread  of  bees  ; 
and  Reaumur  tells  us,  that  when  he  happened  to  leave  in  his  garden  hives 
of  which  the  bees  had  died,  the  ants  then  never  failed  to  enter  them  and 
r^ale  themselves  with  the  honey.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
attribute  it  to  experience.  Some  of  the  ants,  no  doubt,  had  tried  to 
enter  the  peopled  as  they  did  the  empty  hive,  but  had  been  punished  for 
their  presumption ;  and  the  dear*bought  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

The  fourth  instance  under  this  head  which  I  shall  mention  is  that  sup** 
plied  by  an  Indian  species  of  ant  {Formica  inde/etia,  Sykes).  A  colony  of 
these  yoracious  insects  in  Col.  8ykes's  house  at  Poona  having  been  cir- 
cumvented in  their  repeated  and  successful  attacks  on  the  sweetmeats 
always  lefl  on  a  side-board,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  the 

p.  550.,  on  the  variations  in  the  mode  in  which  hnmble-bees  pierce,  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  long-tubed  corollas  of  different  labiated  plants.  In  Stachya  eoceinea, 
MirabilU  Jaiapa,  and  Salvia  eoceinea,  each  corolla  had  a  hole  on  its  apper  side  near 
the  base,  whereas  in  Saltfia  Grakami,  which  has  a  more  elongated  caljx,  this  part  also 
was  also  invariably  pierced  ;  and  in  Fentstemon  argutut  the  rather  broader  corolla  had 
always  Ubo  holes,  in  order  to  give  the  bees  more  ready  access  to  the  nectar  on  both 
sides  of  the  germen.  All  these  holes  are  on  the  upper  9i&^  of  the  base  of  the  corolla ; 
bat  in  the  common  Antirrhinum  they  are  on  the  under  side,  so  as  to  be  directly  in 
front  of  the  nectary.  Town-edacated  hamble-bees  Mr.  Darwin  foond  always  draw 
off  the  nectar  from  these  last-named  flowers  growing  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  through  these  artificial  orifices  ;  while  from  two  years'  observations  he  is 
persuaded  that  didr  rustic  brethren  are  less  clever,  and  invariably  gain  access  to  the 
nectar  of  snap-mgons  growing  in  the  country  by  forcing  open  the  elastic  lower  lip 
and  creeping  into  the  flower.  Possibly  different  species  or  sexes  of  humble-bees 
may  be  here  concerned ;  but  one  instance,  in  which  the  soms  individual  bee  cut 
boles  in  the  base  of  tome  flowers  of  Bhododendron  azakoUUt  and  entered  the  mouth  of 
others,  seems  as  strong  a  proof  of  reason  as  can  well  be  imagined,  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  little  animal  were  evidently  varied  according  to  the  varying  necessity  of  the 
case ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  he  has  observec^  the  hive-bees  frequenting  these 
flowers  by  degrees  came  to  discover  and  avail  themselves  of  the  orifices  made  by  the 
humble-bees,  this  fact,  as  he  justly  remarks,  offers  a  very  striking  proof  of  acquired 
knowlf>dge  in  insects. 
I  Entom,  Mag,  i.  525.  *  Beanm.  v.  709. 
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wall  sufficient  to  prerent  their  reaching  it,  climbed  up  the  wall  to  the  h^ght 
of  about  a  foot  above  its  level,  and  then  let  themselves  fall  so  as  to  a%ht 
on  the  table,  as  Colonel  Sykes  himself  witnessed  with  equal  surprise  and 
admiration.^  Here  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  only  after  experience  had 
shown  the  ants  the  inefficacy,  in  the  altered  position  of  the  table,  of  their 
former  modes  of  attacking  the  sweetmeats,  that  thev  adopted  this  novel 
and  ingenious  way  of  getting  access  to  them,  which,  whether  we  refer  it  to 
reason  or  a  variation  of  instinct,  is  equally  remarkable. 


Insects,  in  the  third  place,  are  able  mutually  to  eommumeate  and 
informa^on^  which,  in  whatever  way  effected,  would  be  impracticable  if 
they  were  devoid  of  reason.    Under  this  head  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 

JrovL  to  the  endless  facts  in  proof,  furnished  by  almost  every  page  of  my 
etters  on  the  history  of  ants  and  of  the  hive-bee.  I  shall  therefore  but 
detain  you  for  a  moment  with  an  additional  anecdote  or  two,  e^>ecially 
with  one  respecting  the  former  tribe,  which  is  valuable  from  the  celebrity 
of  the  relator. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  of  opinion  that  ants  could  communicate  ihdr  ideas 
to  each  other ;  in  proof  oi  which  he  related  to  Kalm  the  Swedish  traveller 
the  following  fact.  Having  placed  a  pot  containing  treacle  in  a  closet 
infested  with  ants,  these  insects  found  their  way  into  it,  and  were  feasting 
very  heartily  when  he  discovered  them.  He  then  shook  them  out,  and 
suspended  the  pot  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling.  By  chance  one  ant  re- 
mained, which,  after  eating  its  fill,  with  some  difficulty  found  its  way  up 
the  string,  and  thence  reaching  the  ceiling,  escaped  by  the  wall  to  its  nest. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  great  company  of  ants  sallied  out  of  their  hole, 
climbed  the  ceiling,  crept  along  the  strmg  into  the  pot,  and  be;gan  to  eat 
again.  This  they  continued  until  the  treacle  was  all  consumed,  one  swarm 
running  up  the  string  while  another  passed  down.'  It  seems  indisputable 
that  the  one  ant  h»i  in  this  instance  conveyed  news  of  the  booty  to  his 
comrades,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  at  once  directed  their  steps  in  a 
body  to  the  only  accessible  route. 

A  German  artist,  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  states  that  in  his  journey 
through  Italy  he  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  following  occurrence.  He 
observed  a  species  of  Scarabsus  {^Ateuchut  pUularius  f)  busily  engaged  in 
making,  for  the  reception  of  its  eg^,  a  pellet  of  dung,  which  when  finished 
it  rolled  to  the  summit  of  a  small  hiUocl,  and  repeatedly  suffered  to  tumble 
down  its  side,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  consolidating  it  by  the  earth  which 
each  time  adheren  to  it.  During  this  process  the  p^let  unluckily  fell  into 
an  adyoining  hole,  out  of  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  beetle  to  extricate  it 
were  in  vain.  After  several  ineffectual  trials,  the  insect  repaired  to  an 
acyoining  heap  of  dung,  and  soon  returned  with  three  of  his  companions. 
All  four  now  applied  their  united  strength  to  the  pellet,  and  at  length  suc« 
ceeded  in  pushmg  it  out ;  which  being  done,  the  three  assistant  beetles  Idt 
the  spot  and  returned  to  their  own  quarters.' 

Lastly,  insects  are  endowed  with  memofy,  which  (at  least  in  connection 
^^ith  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient)  impliei  some  degree  of  reason 

1  Tmnt.  EnL  Soe,  Lomd.  1 105. 

*  KAlm'8  Traoeti  in  North  America,  I  289. 

S  IlUger,  Jtfo^.  i  i4& 
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also ;  and  their  historian  may  exclaim  with  the  poet  who  has  so  well  sung 
the  pleasures  of  this  faculty, 

.    **  Hail,  Mbkobt,  hail  !  thy  anivarsal  reign 

Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain.*' 

In  the  elegant  lines  in  which  this  couplet  occurs  \  which  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull,  Mr.  Rogers  supposes  the 
bee  to  be  conducted  to  its  hive  by  retracing  the  scents  of  the  various  flowers 
which  it  has  visited ;  but  this  idea  is  more  poetical  than  accurate,  bees, 
as  before  observed,  flying  straight  to  their  hives  from  great  distances.  Here, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  in  similar  instances,  %e 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  more  correct  entomological  information  in  the 
poet,  who  might  have  employed  with  as  much  effect,  the  real  fact  of  bees 
distinguishing  their  own  hives  out  of  numbers  near  them,  when  conducted 
to  the  spot  by  instinct.  This  recognition  of  home  seems  clearly  the  result 
of  memory ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  bees  appear  to  recollect  their  own 
hive  rather  from  its  situation,  than  from  any  observations  on  the  hive 
Itself* :  just  as  a  man  is  guided  to  his  house  from  his  memory  of  its  position 
relative  to  other  buildings  or  objects,  without  its  being  necessary  for  him 
even  to  cast  a  look  at  it.  If,  after  quitting  my  house  in  a  morning,  it  were 
to  be  lifted  out  of  its  site  in  the  street  by  enchantment,  and  replaced  by 
another  with  a  similar  entrance,  I  should  probably  even  in  the  day->time 
enter  it,  without  being  struck  by  the  change ;  and  bees,  if  during  their  ab- 
sence their  old  hive  be  taken  awa^,  and  a  similar  one  set  in  its  place,  enter 
thb  last ;  and  if  it  be  provided  with  brood-comb  contentedly  take  up  their 
abode  in  it,  never  troubling  themselves  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
identical  habitation  which  they  lefl  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  if  it  be  removed  to  fifty  paces  distance,  they  never  resume  their 
connection.' 

If  pursuing  my  illustration,  you  should  object  that  no  man  would  thus 
contentedly  sit  down  in  a  new  house  without  searching  after  the  old  one, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  aiming  to  show  that  bees  have  as  pre- 

1  *  Hark !  ths  bee  winds  her  small  bnt  mellow  horn. 

Blithe  to  aalnte  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
0*er  thymy  ddwns  she  trends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
*Tis  noon,  'tis  night    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought, 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind  ; 
Its  orb  so  mil,  its  vision  so  confined  I 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscions  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew? 
Hail,  Mkmort,  hail  I  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain." 

*  If  a  hive  be  removed  out  of  its  ordinary  position,  the  first  day  after  this  re- 
moval the  bees  do  not  fly  to  a  distance  without  naving  visited  all  the  neighbouring 
objects.  The  queen  doc«  the  same  thing  when  fiying  into  the  air  for  fecundation. 
(Huber,  Beeherchei  mr  la  Fourmit,  100.) 

s  See  the  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Favignanais  increase  the  number  of 
their  hives  by  thus  dividing  them.    (Huber,  ii  469.) 
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cise  a  memory  as  ours,  but  only  that  they  are  endowed  with  some  portiofi 
of  this  faculty,  which  I  thbk  the  above  fact  proves.  Should  you  view  it  in 
a  different  light,  you  will  not  deny  the  force  of  others  that  have  already 
been  stated  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence:  such  as  the  mutual  greet- 
ings of  ants  of  the  same  society  when  brought  together  after  a  separatioD 
of  four  months;  and  the  return  of  a  party  of  bees  in  spring  to  a  window 
where  in  the  preceding  autumn  they  had  r^aled  on  honey,  though  none  of 
this  substance  had  been  again  placed  there.^ 

But  the  most  striking  fact,  evincing  the  memory  of  these  last-mentioned 
insects,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  my  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  William 
Stickney,  of  Ridgemont,  Holdemess.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  swarm 
from  one  of  this  gentleman's  hives  took  possession  of  an  opening  beneath 
the  tiles  of  his  house,  whence,  after  remaining  a  few  hours,  they  were  dis- 
lodged and  hived.  For  many  subsequent  years,  when  the  hives  descended 
from  this  stock  were  about  to  swarm,  a  considerable  party  of  scouts  were 
observed  for  a  few  days  before  to  be  reconnoitring  about  the  old  hole  under 
the  tiles ;  and  Mr.  Stickney  is  persuaded  that  if  suffered  they  would  have 
established  themselves  there.  He  is  certain  that  for  eight  years  successively 
the  descendants  of  the  very  stock  that  first  took  possession  of  the  hole 
frequented  it  as  above  stated,  and  not  those  of  any  other  swarms ;  having 
constantly  noticed  them,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  bees  from  the 
original  hive  by  powdering  them  while  about  the  tiles  with  yellow  ochre, 
and  watching  their  return.  And  even  at  the  present  time  there  are  still 
seen  every  swarming  season  about  the  tiles  bees,  which  Mr.  Stickney  has 
no  doubt  are  descendants  from  the  original  stock. 

Had  Dr.  Darwin  been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  he  would  have  adduced 
It  as  proving  that  insects  can  convey  traditionary  information  from  one 
generation  to  another  ;  and  at  the  first  glance  the  circumstance  of  the 
descendants  of  the  same  stock  retaining  a  knowledge  of  the  same  fact  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  period  there  must  have  been  as  many  genera- 
tions of  bees,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inference.  But  as  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  party  of  surveying  scouts  of  the  first  generation  was  the 
next  year  accompanied  by  others  of  a  second,  who  in  like  manner  con- 
ducted their  brethren  of  the  third,  and  these  last  again  others  of  the  fourth 
generation,  and  so  on,— I  draw  no  other  conclusion  from  it  than  that  bees 
are  endowed  with  memory,  which  I  think  it  proves  most  satisfactorily. 

lam,  &C. 


1  A  remarkable  fact,  proving  at  once  that  insects  are  endowed  with  memory, 
association  of  ideas,  and  the  sense  of  hearing,  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Goajeaa, 
the  author  of  the  valuable  observations  on  the  stridulation  of  insecta,  before  re- 
ferred to  in  treating  of  their  noises.  He  kept  for  several  days  a  pragfittg  mamtU  (M, 
rtb'ffiosa)  in  a  box,  and  fed  it  with  flies.  On  first  placing  it  in  its  new  abode  be 
irritated  it  with  a  pen,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  slight  whistle.  Apparently 
fearine  an  enemy,  it  put  itself  in  a  state  of  defence,  reared  up  its  long  thorax, 
placed  its  fore  feet  as  if  to  seize  its  prey,  and  half  expanded  its  wings  and  elytra, 
rubbing  its  abdomen  repeatedly  against 'their  sides,  so  as  to  produce  a  noise' like 
that  of  parchment.  ''From  the  first  moment  (continues  M.  Gonreau)  to  the  last 
day  that  I  kept  it,  every  time  that  I  visited  it  and  gave  the  same  slight  whistle 
it  assumed  its  defennve  attitude,  and  did  not  quit  it  till  it  judged  the  danger 
past**    (  Ann.  Soc»  EnL  de  France,  x.  bti'L  xviii) 
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[chapter  XT.  OF  MR.  FREEMAN's  LIFE  OF  MR.  KIRBT.] 


It  18  with  a  mournful  pleasure  I  contribute  to  my  friend  Mr.  Freeman's 
Life  of  Mr.  ELirby  a  skght  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  friendship  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  '*  Introduction 
to  Rntomolgy,"  the  source  of  so  much  interesit  and  delight  to  us  both  ; 
partly  from  recollection,  but  chiefly  from  Mr.  Kirby's  letters  to  me 
during  that  time,  and  from  mine  to  him.* 

Our  acquaintance  besan  in  this  way.  Chancing,  one  evening,  in 
August  1805,  when  walking  on  the  Humbcr  bank,  to  meet  my  friend 
George  Rodwell,  Esq.,  then  a  resident  at  Hull,  he  told  me  he  was  about 
to  visit  Barham  in  a  few  days,  and  said  if  I  had  any  insects  to  send  to 
Mr.  Kirby  he  should  be  happy  to  convey  them.    This  oiler  I  gladly 

*  These  letters,  with  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  famished  me,  are  between  four  and 
five  hundred  in  number  ;  and  those  from  Mr.  Kirby,  which  I  have  preserved  with  as 
much  care  as  he  had  mine,  are  nearly  as  many.  About  half  of  the  two  series  of 
letters  refer  almost  wholly  to  entomology  and  our  book,  but  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, exchanged  daring  my  eight  years'  travels  and  residence  on  the  Continent, 
and  after  my  retom  to  England,  are  more  occupied  with  accounts  of  our  tours,  &c., 
and  of  domestic  matters.  Our  entomoloaical  letters,  in  those  days  of  dear  postage, 
were  mostlv  written  on  sheets  of  large  folio  paper,  so  closely,  that  each  would  equal 
a  printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages  of  oniinaxy  type.  These  we  called  our  **  first-rates,*' 
or  sometimes  **  seventy-fours,**  the  few  on  ordinary-sized  paper  being  **  frigates  ; " 
but  one  I  find  from  Mr.  Kirby,  which  he  calls  the  **Koyal  Harry,"  written 
on  a  sheet  nearly  the  size  of  a  ** Times**  supplen«ent,  and  closely  filled  on  three 

Eiges,  and  which  he  begins  and  concludes  thus :  —  **  Barham,  March  23.  1816.  My 
ear  Friend, — This  doubtless  will  be  the  greatest  rarity  in  the  epistolary  way  that 
3'oa  «ver  received.  I  hope  it  will  long  be  kept  amon^  your  Mi^^ffKt^  and  be  sbovm, 
not  as  a  black,  but  as  a  black  and  white  swan,  which  since  the  discovery  of  tile 
former  in  N.  S.  W.,  must  be  held  as  the  true  rara  amt. . . .  And  now,  havine 
manned  this  iZofo/  Harry  with  as  large  a  complement  of  men  as  I  could  muster,  I 
shall  launch  her.  I  question  whether  ever  one  of  eaual  tonnace  before  crossed  the 
Humber."  With  the  love  of  order  which  Mr.  Kirby  s  study  of  natural  history  had 
ao  deeply  implanted  in  him,  all  my  letters  are  folded  across  the  aheet,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  same  breadth  of  about  two  inches,  and  have  an  index  on  the  back  of  each,  re- 
ferring to  the  various  subjects  (often  15  to  20)  of  the  letter,  which  he  marked  in  it 
by  large  figures  in  brackets,  so  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye  ;  and  they  were  then 
docketed  with  red  taps  into  a  packet  for  each  year. 
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accepted,  and  prepared  a  box,  which  was  taken  by  BIr.  Rodwell,  akm* 
with  a  letter,  which  is  placed  first  in  Mr.  Kirby*8  packet  of  mine  of  180j, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  here  to  make  his  reply  intelligible. 

**I>i7pooI,  Hall,  26th  Angnst,  1805. 

"  Sir, — Your  friend  Mr.  Bodwell,  knowing  me  to  be  a  smatterer  in  that 
branch  of  natural  history  to  the  advancement  of  which,  in  Britain,  yoa  have  so 
largely  contributed,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  abont  to  risit  your 
neighbourhood,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  conrey  to  yon  any  dnplicates  of 
inspcts  I  might  have,  that  [judged  might  posnbly  be  new  to  yon.  I  embraced 
his  offer  with  pleasure,  and  I  have  accordingly  sent  a  few  insects  which  I  bare 
reason  to  think  scarce,  or  not  described  in  *  Entomologia  Britannica.*  If  they 
are  already  known  to  you,  as  perhaps  the  major  part  are,  I  must  beg  yon  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed.  Such  as  are  new,  if  any  be  so,  I  request  your  accept- 
ance of,  as  a  small  return  for  the  high  gratification  I  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  your  admirable  papers  in  the  *  Llnnean  Transactions,'  and  the  intro- 
duction to  your  *  Monograph  of  English  Bees.*  From  that  work  itself  I  have 
not  been  able  to  derive  the  advantage  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  reap  from 
it  when  I  have  made  a  greater  progress  in  entomology.  At  present,  the  order 
Ooleoptera,  to  the  investigation  of  which  Mr.  Marsham's  excellent  work,  in- 
cluding so  many  of  your  discoveries,  afibrds  such  facility,  exclusively  engages 
my  attention.  But  I  proceed  to  my  immediate  object,  which  is,  to  niake  a  few 
short  remarks  on  the  insects  I  sendL 

**  No.  1.  is  a  Curcidio  belonging  to  Section  A.  b.**  in  E  K,  which  I  do  not 
find  described  there.  I  found  it  3ie  other  day  in  great  numbers,  feeding  upon 
young  oak  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  it  corrodes  in  the  same  manner  as  Stuyto- 
mela  viteUintB,  &c  do  those  of  willows.  From  its  habitat,  it  should  be  C.ftr- 
rugimeu$  of  E  B. ;  but  as  neither  its  bead,  rostrum,  nor  knees  are  black,  it 
cannot  be  that,  and  there  appears  to  me  no  other  in  ^e  section  with  which  it  at 
all  accords.  C.  rufia  I  have,  which  is  very  difierent.  May  it  not  be  C  Betw 
leti  of  Panzer's  *  Entomologia  Grermanica?'  which  is  the  mere  likely,  as  I  did 
find  a  few  of  the  same  insect  upon  Betulus  Alnut,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
oaks  upon  which  it  chiefly  was.  It  also  strikes  me  that  it,  as  well  as  Panzer  s  C 
Betuleti^  may  possibly  be  C.  Qverci»  of  Linne,  if  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
SaUatorii  section,  which  Fabricius  seems  to  believe  by  his  synonyming  it  with 
his  C  Vimmalis,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  C.  Quercus  of  linn^,  which  is  *paUide 
fiavus,*  even  though  belonging  to  this  section,  can  be  synonymous  with  C. 
Viminalis,  which  if  that  be,  and  doubtless  it  is,  C.  rufiu  of  E  B.,  is  of  a  mfoos 
colour,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen^  as  well  as  the  eyes,  black.  Fabricios 
appears  to  me  extremely  lax  in  his  definition  of  colour;  at  least,  if  the  insects 
he  describes  from  be  of  the  same  colour  as  English  ones.  Neither  C  Alni  nor 
C  Viminali$  are  of  a  testaceous  colour.  C  No.  1.,  when  first  caught,  has,  in  a 
certain  light,  a  laige  triangular  spot  at  the  base  of  the  elytra,  of  a  lighter  shade 
Chan  the  rest 

**  No.  2.,  which  has  also  incrassated  hind  thighs,  appears  to  me  undescribed  ia 
E.  B. :  indeed  if  I  am  correct  in  my  supposition,  it  does  not  belong  to  any 
section  there;  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see  with  the  deepest  magnifier  I  possess^  iu 
antenne  are  not  Ifroken,  but  entire,  though  of  this,  owing  to  its  minuteness,  I 
am  not  positive.  However  that  may  be,  I  see  no  Curculio  in  Section  A.  b**  ot 
£.  K  which,  like  this,  is  wholly  black,  with  reddish  antennae.  I  found  it  oo 
some  species  of  willow,  and  then  on  Megpihu  Oxyacantha, 

**  No.  3.  is  doubtless  Curcuiw  variabuiM  of  Fabricius  and  Panier.  Whether 
Mr.  Marsham  bad  not  seen  it,  or  he  deemed  it  a  variety  of  C.  nigriro^tru,  I  know 
not,  but  it  is  not  described  in  R  B.  That  it  is  a  variety  of  that  I  can  scarcely 
believe,  though  PaykuU,  on  his  usual  plan  of  making  as  many  varieties  as  pos- 
sible, chooses  to  consider  it  so.    I  sent  lately  to  Mr.  Marsham,  who  has  honoured 
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me  with  a  letter,  ten  or  twelve  CurcuHtmet,  which  I  am  not  able  to  name  from 
lil  B.    Perhaps  some  of  them  are  new,  but  I  have  no  duplicates. 

'*  Before  I  found  the  tme  Dytiscus  recurvus,  I  had  called,  though  in  great 
doubt,  No.  4.  bj  that  name.  As  it  is  not  that,  I  see  nothing  in  E.  K  which  it 
can  he.  D.  lineatua  I  have:  and  though  its  UnetB  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
that,  yet  the  two-lobed  spot  on  its  thorax,  and  ferruginous  abdomen,  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  it. 

"No.  5.  is  doubtless  D.  flexuonu.  It  is  not  unfreqnent  here;  and  as  it 
appears  from  E.  B.  not  very  common,  I  send  a  couple  of  specimens. 

^  Mr.  Marsham  tells  me  that  he  has  not  Hydrophilus  Cicinddoides^  and  as  this 
may  be  the  case  with  you,  I  send  a  specimen.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  here. 
Is  not  this  Elophorua  dongatus  of  Fabricius,  with  the  description  of  which  it 
appears  to  me  wholly  to.  agree? 

**  I  send  a  specimen  of  Carabua  purpuro-carviUus^  which,  from  there  being  a 
local  habitat  to  it  in  £.  B.,  I  conclude  rare.  I  have  found  five  or  six  specimens 
of  it  in  a  particular  clayey  bank. 

^  No.  6.  is  so  much  like  what  I  call  Carabm  Uttoralis,  except  in  wanting  the 
macnlse  at  the  base  of  the  elytra,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  other  than  a 
variety  of  that ;  yet  I  never  found  it  in  company  with  C.  KttorcdiSf  nor.  indeed, 
anywhere  but  on  the  shore  of  the  Humber,  where  it  is  not  very  common,  and 
I  never  found  a  single  specimen  of  C  littoralu  near  to  this  habitat. 

**  No.  7/  is  a  small  Caralma,  which  I  also  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
and  only  there.  Its  truncated  and  smooth,  or  most  obsoletely  striated  elytra, 
8o  obviously  characterise  it,  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  undescribed  in 
E.B. 

**  No.  8.  is  so  exactly  like  Carabus  marginatits,  except  in  wanting  its  testa- 
ceous margin,  that  I  imagine  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  that. 

**  No.  9.  (1,  2,  3.),  though  differing  considerably  in  colour,  are,  as  yon  will  at 
once  perceive,  the  same  insect,  which  is  common  under  clods  of  earth  on  the 
shores  of  the  Humber,  in  company  with  a  species  of  OnUcus,  Elsewhere  I  have 
not  seen  it  I  at  first  imagined  the  testaceous  specimens  (No.  1.),  which  are 
most  numerous,  had  been  but  lately  disclosed  from  the  chrysalis ;  and  to  deter- 
mine this,  I  fed  and  kept  alive  one  of  them  for  a  month,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  its  colour  was  not  altered.  The  punctulate  pilose  surface  <^f  these 
Carabi  furnish  characteristics  not  very  common  in  this  genus }  yet  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  any  one  of  the  varieties  be  described  in  E.  B.  No.  2.  agrees,  in 
colotur  and  several  other  respects,  with  C  echinatus,  but  its  elytra  are  not 
*  punctato- striate,'  but  striate,  with  puncta  in  the  interstices.  No.  3.  would  do 
pretty  well  for  C.  punchtlatus  ;  but  its  feet  are  not  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
abdomen,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  pubescence  on  the  snrfac  e  of  that. 
All  the  specimens  of  No.  9.  which  I  have  examined, — and  I  have  observed 
many, — are  furnished  with  a  very  good  characteristic,  independent  of  colour. 
They  have  (like  Carabus  tibialis)  no  abbreviated  stricB  next  the  suture  at  the  base 
of  the  elytra,  I  send  several  specimens  of  this  for  examination:  you  will  at 
once  know  whether  it  is  new  or  not 

**  No.  10. 1  have  called  Carabus  foraminulosus,  but  with  some  hesitation,  for 
neither  does  the  colour  altogether  accord,  nor  can  the  stria  be  called  *  sub- 
obsolete,'  according  to  my  idea  of  that  term.  In  its  punctulate  and  sub- 
pubescent  surface,  as  well  aa  colour,  it  agrees  with  the  fuscous  specimens  of 
No.  9.;  but  its  greater  size,  abbreviated  striie  next  the  suture  (as  is  usual  in 
this  genus),  and  shorter  impressed  line  on  the  thorax,  afford  sufficient  dis- 
criminations. It  inhabits  a  particular  clayey  bank,  near  us,  on  breaking  lumps 
of  which  you  may  often  find  it  in  oval  holes,  in  the  inside  of  them,  apparently 
just  excluded  from  the  chrysalis. 

**  No«.  11.  and  12.,  though  extremely  common,  I  am  not  able  to  refer  satl<3« 
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"  8.  is,  I  think,  distinct  from  C  marginatui.  ft  is  more  sliiiiing  ;  proportion- 
ally shorter  ;  the  legs  are  entirely  black,  and  the  hind-legs  not  so  long  in  pro- 
portion. I  take  it  to  be  C.  viduus,  Panz.,  or  Terv  near  it,  or  perhaps  a  Taiierf 
of  C  8  'punctatiu.  Marsh. 

**9.  (1.)  C,  punctidatug,  E.  B.  I  think,  from  a  memoradam  I  made  as 
to  that  insect,  CorpuM  parvm  viUosum.  It  is  doubtless  only  a  variety  of  9.  (!£,  A.) 

**  9.  (2,  3.)  C,  echmatttt,  £.  R  C  pubescenst  Payk.  I  have  found  it  most 
than  once  near  the  salt-water  riyers  tub  alga, 

'*  10.  is  C.  puncticoUis  of  PaykulL  It  is  certainly  similar  to  C,  foraminmlon*^ 
bnt  it  is  smaller  and  blacker,  the  thorax  something  shorter  in  proportion  ;  per- 
haps it  is  the  male  ;  in  other  respects  they  exactly  resemble  each  other.  Sab- 
obsolete  may  be  rendered  between  strisd  that  are  of  the  nsoal  depth  and  those 
that  are  but  jnst  Tisible  :  it  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  must  be  taken  indefinitely. 
In  my  specimens  of  C.faraMmHUmu  the  strisB  are  as  deep  as  they  commonly 
are  in  this  genus. 

**  11.  C.  apnearius,  Fabr. 

**  12.  a  nigriceps,  'Ent  Brit*  * 

**  20.  C  elevatiu  is  C.  unifiuciatuM,  <  Ent  Brit'  It  is  scarcely  C  e&iMtes 
of  Fabricius,  who  says  of  his  *  8tatura  et  magnitudo  omnino  C  crux  wumor* 
C,  crux  minor  is  of  a  different  shape,  and  larger.    This  insect  is  very  scarce. 

**  13.  is,  I  believe.  Staph,  punctulahu^  '  Ent.  BriC  It  is  not  &  oUeurmM, 
The  pnnctnla  npon  the  head  and  thorax  of  this  latter  are  more  numerous,  and 
there  is  an  impunctate  line  observable  on  the  thorax.  In  ptmetidatmM,  too^  the 
head  and  thorax  are  mtida,  but  not  so  in  ohscunu. 

^  14.  ^tcruentohtf,' Ent  Brit;  St  G/o&ratas,  Gravenhorst,  *  Insect  Hicropt 
Bronsvic,'  p.  178.  Ka  38. 

**  15.  ^t  tricolor^  Fabr.  var.?  not  of  Marsham.  St  tricolor,  *  Ent  Brit*  is 
Paderus  meltinocephalu§  of  Fabr. 

«*  17.  I  have  this  for  a  variety  of  SL  linearig,  *  Ent  Biit';  St  pumet^atms, 
Gravenhorst,  No.  37. 

**  17.  Sl  pyrrhopus,  mihu 

**  18.  I  think  this  is  merely  a  small  variety  of  Caaiida  timtlig,  '  Ent  Brit' 
(C  rubiginotat  Illig.  Herbst;  C.  viridia,  Fabr.  and  Paykull,  according  to  Major 
Gyllenhal).  The  base  of  the  thighs  is  in  all  the  specimens  black.  The  thona 
in  this  specimen  is  a  little  elevated  longitudinally,  at  least  anteriorly. 

"  Scxurites  thoraciau  appears  somewhat  different  from  the  species  we  find 
here,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  one. 

**  CocctTutta  IS-guttata.  Sinee  that  specimen  was  taken  mentioned  in  '  Ent 
Brit'  by  my  pupil  Mr.  Sheppard,  I  have  found  it  plentifully  myself. 

**  With  respect  to  the  other  insects  without  a  labeL  I  find  one  new  species  of 
the  Staphglinut  tribe;  but  upon  these  I  shall  reserve  myself  till  I  return  the 
box,  into  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  put  a  few  things  that 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  in  return  for  your  kindneas  ;  but,  having  Isst 
year  disposed  of  1400  or  1 500  specimens  to  various  correspondents,  my  duplicate 
drawer  is  rather  poor  at  this  time.  I  have  received  Dcmacia  appendiculata 
from  my  Swedish  friend,  but  hope  you  will  find  more,  as  I  should  be  glad  to 
possess  a  British  specimen.  It  is  D.  Equiaeti  of  Fabricius.  There  are  a  number 
of  curious  things  amongst  those  you  sent  to  Mr.  Marsham,  hut  I  had  not  time 
to  examine  them  all  After  you  have  supplied  him,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  occasionally  think  of  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  such  a  return  as 
I  am  able.  Carabua  apinilabriM,  Panz,  is  C.  bnmneug.  Marsh.,  *£nt  Brit.;* 
C  rufeaceiu,  Fabr.,  and  C.Jarrugineuaot  the  Linnsean  Cabinet  With  C.  sptju- 
barbia,  and  a  non«descript  I  have,  it  forms  a  distinct  genus,  but  ij  not  a  Mwati' 
cora,    Latreille  calls  it  Pogonophorua,    Tom.  3.,  p.  88. 

**  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Watson, 
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and  tlianks  for  his  obliging  letter,  which  I  would  hare  answered  by  this  con- 
veyance, bat  I  had  not  time  ;  but  it  shall  not  remain  long  unanswered.  My 
best  compliments  and  kind  remembrances  also  to  Mr  George  Bodwell.  Should 
yon  ever  by  pleasure  or  business  bo  induced  to  visit  Suffolk,  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  Barham  for  a  few  days. 
My  cabinet  is  tolerably  nch  both  in  indigenous  and  foreign  insects. 

**  I  have  enclosed  a  list  of  my  desiderata  with  respect  to  *  Ent.  Brit'  that  you 
may  not  have  the  trouble  of  sending  me  insects  that  I  am  already  possessed*  of. 
If  you  could  do  the  same  with  respect  to  your  own  insects,  I  should  better 
know  what  to  send.  I  have  referred  above  to  Gravenhorst's  *  Insecta  Micro- 
ptera  Brunsvicensia :'  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  Staphylinus,  linn, 
that  has  yet  appeared.  And  now  my  paper  admonishes  me  that  it  is  time  to 
assure  you  that  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  obliged  and  obedient,  humble  servant, 

••  Wm.  Kibby." 

These  two  letters  are  given  in  full,  as  specimens  of  the  way  in  which 
our  entomological  correspondence  was  carried  on,  but  from  the  remain- 
ing twenty-seven  letters  which  passed  between  us  up  to  October  22. 
1808  (most  of  them  very  long,  one  of  mine  accompanying  214  injects 
sent  to  Mr.  Kirby,  with  remarks  on  them,  filling  sixteen  ordinary  folio 
pages,  which  received  an  answer  occupying  almost  as  many).  I  shall  give 
only  extracts,  as  the  letters  themselves  being  purely  scientific,  would 
have  no  interest  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  much  for  the  entomo- 
logist, now  that  the  points  we  so  earnestly  discussed  as  to  identity  of 
species,  &c.,  have  been  mostly  long  since  settled :  — 

•'Barham,  March  6th,  1806. 
•*  Dear  Sir, — After  thanking  you,  which  I  do  veiy  heartily  for  your  kind 
and  intelligent  letter,  I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  business,  lest  I  should  not 
find  this  sheet  long  enough  for  what  I  have  to  say." 

Then  follow  three  closely  written  pages  of  comments  on  my  remarks 
and  queries  as  to  his  observations  on  the  insects  I  sent  him,  and  the 
letter  concludes  as  below : — 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  you  will  be  almost  inclined  to  say.  Well 
here's  a  Boland  for  my  Oliver.  I  fear  you  will  not  get  through  my  disserta- 
tions with  so  little  tedium  as  I  did  yours.  I  beg  you  will  never  apologise  to 
me  for  the  queries  you  propose,  for  they  lead  to  useful  inquiries  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  mutually  improve  us  in  our  favourite  science.  I  shall 
be  much  disappointed,  indeed,  if,  when  you  make  your  journey  to  London,  you 
do  not  return  vid  Barham  ;  it  is  only  going  two  sides  of  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle ;  if  it  was  time  of  peace,  vessels  are  often  sailing  from  Ipswich  to 
Iluli  From  London  here,  is  about  72  miles,  Cambridge  49  ;  you  know  I 
imagine  how  far  it  is  from  thence  to  Hull, —  Lynn,  probably  would  be  the 
shortest  way.  Pray  remember  me  veiy  kindly  to  Mr.  George  Rodwell,  and 
tell  him  his  brother  and  sister  here  are  both  well.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Marsham  the  other  day  ;  he  was  well.  I  expect  another  to-morrow.  I  shall 
bo  glad  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  in  your  cabmet  in  my  power,  and,  therefore, 
request  your  list  of  desiderata.  I  have,  I  suppose,,  the  best  part  of  1000  Cole- 
optera  sent  by  my  Swedish  correspondent.  Major  Gyllenhal,  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  ascertain  a  large  proportion  of  PaykuU's  insects,  and  I  have  many 
English  you  will  not  see  elsewhere.  If  you  collect  foreign  insects  you  will  see 
here  the  best  collection  of  foreign  Hymenoptera,  I  believe,  now  in  EngUmd, — 
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withont  FrancHlon'fl  be  excepted.    Yon  see  I  can't  wOIingij  (piit  the  mbjeet  of 
your  visiting  Barham. 
**  Darkness  is  coming  on»  and  admonishes  me  to  oondnde  this  long  epistle. 

**  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
**  Tonr  obliged  and  sincere  friend  and  serrant, 

**  p.  S.— Do  70a  see  Sowerbj's  *  British  Miscellanj?'  the  Entomological 
part  of  it  is  now  done  by  me.  In  No.  10.  are  figores  of  four  very  scarce  British 
Ck)leoptera,  viz.  Staphylinw  ameolor^  '  E.  B.*  (which  is  the  tme  diiatatmM  d 
andiors) ;  Searabenu  pumibu  ^  $  do. ;  Cerambyx  JubtunoMM^  Fabr.,  and 
CarahmekrysMiamM^  *£.  B.'  which  is  Drypta  emarginaia,  Fabr.  *  Sjst.  Eleath;' 
Cieindda  emarghuUa,  *  Ent.  Syst.'  and  Panzer,  &c.  The  Lepidopterons  part  I 
have  no  concern  in.  There  are  several  corions  insects  in  the  other  nambess, 
and  particularly  my  Sti/bps  Mditta,  with  which  iny  descriptions  begin 
March  11." 

In  Jane  1806,  I  accepted  Mr.  Kirby's  pressing  myitation  to  visit  him 
on  my  way  from  London  to  Hull,  and  spent  ten  dclightAil  days  witli 
him  at  Barham.  Five  or  six  of  these  were  devoted  to  a  minute  exm- 
minati'^m  together  of  his  Coleoptera,  species  by  species,  and  I  need  not  say 
what  a  fund  of  knowledge  I  derived  from  this  inspection,  accompsmed 
by  his  comments,  nor  what  a  large  accesidon  my  collection  received 
from  his  very  liberal  contribution  of  his  duplicates.  Three  or  four  days 
were  given  to  an  entomological  excursion  in  his  gig,  to  visit  the  shores  of 
the  Orwell,  where  I  found  many  insects  new  to  me. 

From  the  first  letter  I  had  from  Mr.  Kirby  after  my  return  to  Hull 
copious  extracts  may  be  given,  as  they  will  be  intelligible  to  entomo- 
logists without  the  fetter  to  which  it  rdfers  ;  and  also  from  another  con- 
taining the  details  of  a  pedestrian  tour  to  which  it  alludes,  which  onay 
interest  non-entomological  readers. 

M  Baifasm,  Angnst  11.  1806. 

**  Desr  Sir, — Your  kind  letter  was  pardenlarly  acceptable,  as  I  began  to 
feel  nneasy  at  not  hearing  from  yon,  and  was  thinking  of  writing  to  you  when 
it  arrived.  Tou  will,  perhaps,  be  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  folio  sheet, 
but  this  is  to  go  in  a  frank  widi  other  letters,  and  therefore  I  must  content  my- 
self with  the  usual  size.  To  make  amends  I  will  write  as  small  and  dose  as 
possible.  And  now  to  answer  the  entomological  part  of  your  letter.  My  larger 
Curadio  ruinostu  stands  in  my  catalogue  under  the  name  of  CoUm.  Fabricius 
had  a  Cure.  Coion,  but  it  is  now  a  E^fncHanut,  Did  you  take  many  of  HiUer 
j/ygnuaut    I  have  not  an  English  specimen. 

** Your  frontispiece  came  safe:  it  lost  not  a  joint  either  from  antenna 

or  tarsi.  I  am  speaking  of  your  CarabuM  Bruntmi^  under  which  name  I  have 
entered  it  in  my  catalogue.    I  feel  much  concern  at  the  unexpected  death  of 

this  gentleman,  and  regret  your  loss  and  that  of  natural  history Of  Ca- 

rabua  vivaiiB  I  should  be  glad  of  another  specimen  or  two  when  yon  can  spare 

them I  rejoice  to  find  yon  have  taken  more  of  Donacia  ZotUnt.     Gyl- 

lenhal  made  Zotiera  and  EquiseH  as  varieties,  but  not  as  sexuaL I  have 

compared  Dytucus  Fraier  with  2>.  etegams^  and  believe  yon  are  right.  There  in 
also  a  pair  of  lines  of  points  on  the  disk  of  the  elytra,  yet  under  Uiree  glasses  I 

sometimes  think  I  discover  these  points  on  Fhiter. I  have  found  no  more 

specimens  of  CwreuUo  ^obonu  in  our  old  favourite  haunt,  the  clialk-pit  I  have 
l:^n  there  but  twice  since  you  left  Barham.    The  first  time  I  found  a  new 
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Psdaphus  like  AnthicuB  Vresdensis  (Panz.  98,  i.),  but  with  a  narrower  thorax, 
and  palpi  eqaallj  remarkable,  and  a  very  minute  Cistela,  nearly  related  to 
Cisteia  maritima,  £.  B.,  but  much  more  diminutive,  with  the  same  characters 
exactly,  except  that  the  feet  are  red.  This,  with  maritinui,  seem  properly  to 
fprm  a  distinct  genus,  intermediate  between  Byrrhus  and  Cistela,  I  also  found 
a  nigro'ssneous  Omalium  (once  Addota),  of  which  I  had  never  taken  but  one 
before  in  the  same  spot  The  last  time  I  took  only  a  black  Anisatoma,  which  I 
had  taken  there  once  before  ;  nothing  else  of  consequence  has  found  its  way 
into  my  phials.  Sheppard's  Tetrcitoma  that  he  finds  upon  the  J5r,  of  which  he 
gave  yon  a  pair,  is  Sphariditan  humerale,  Fabr.  *£nt.  Syst.*  L  79.  9.  Yon  re- 
member my  taking  a  small  ferrugineons  Nitidula  upon  the  new  pales  as  we 
went  to  the  pit ;  it  turned  out  Spharidium  Colon  of  Panzer,  84,  i.,  but  certainly 
not  of  Fabricius.  Sheppard  writes  me  word  he  has  taken  two  more  of  Apion 
nigritarse  upon  Carylus,  and  above  thirty  Trox  salmlosus,  under  the  old  ram's 
horn,  where  I  took  three.  One  of  the  Staphylini  which  you  took  at  Levington 
yon  left  here :  it  proved  to  be  Staph,  cephalotes  of  Gravenhorst,  and  looking  at 
my  MS.,  I  find  I  had  referred  to  your  cabinet  for  it :  therefore,  concluding  you 
had  a  specimen,  I  put  it  in  my  own  cabinet :  if  you  find  I  am  wrong,  tell  me, 
and  I  will  send  it  with  the  rest.  The  Apion  you  found  upon  Lathyrua  pratenais 
proves  to  be  my  Apion  aabulatum ;  that  upon  Ononis,  a  variety  of  my  Ervi,  I 
foond  a  nondescript  one  among  Mr.  Hooker's  parcel,  which  I  have  called 
rohnuiicolh,  from  its  globose  thorax.  There  were  forty  insects  in  the  two 
boxes  [Mr.  Hooker's]  that  were  either  new  or  very  rare. 

*'  I  am  going,  if  stout  enough,  —  for  I  have  been  much  troubled  since  you 
left  Barham,  with  lumbago,  —  on  Monday  next,  to  take  the  tour  of  the  Suffolk 
coast  on  foot,  from  Walton,  where  we  slept,  to  Yarmouth,  and  hope  I  shall 
make  some  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  British  insects,  and  to  the  collections 
of  myself  and  friends.  I  take  a  fortnight  for  the  purpose ;  shall  go  to  Sheppard's 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  then  proceed  leisurely,  and  return  home,  I  believe,' 
inland.  If  the  weather  continues  as  fair  as  it  is  now,  the  expedition  will  be 
delightful,  and  I  shall  only  wish  you  were  my  cornea  in  ^id,  but  I  must  go  aolua 
cum  ado  JRangero,*  Poor  Sheppard  can't  foot  it  so  far,  and  there  is  no  other 
heroa  aUomdogicua  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  MacLeay,  but  he 
can't  get  out  for  even  a  single  day,  he  says.  I  had  a  letter  from  our  good  friend 
Marsham  not  long  since ;  he  has  been  to  visit  the  Dean  of  Rochester  and  Mr. 
LamDert  (at  least  he  was  going  when  he  wrote),  but,  I  suppose,  will  soon 
return.  I  have  been  extremely  busy  upon  the  natural  characters  of  Staphy* 
iinua^  and  have  made  drawings  of  the  antennae,  palpi,  &c.,  of  several  of  my 
families.  I  have  not  yet  determined  whether  it  is  to  be  CaUictrua  Spencu. 
or  Aleochara  Spenciij  the  palpi  come  so  very  near  the  latter  genus.  I  often 
wish  for  you  at  my  elbow  to  give  me  a  lift,  when  occasionally  I  feel  my- 
self stupid.  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  interior  palpi  of 
Stenua,  In  this  drawing,  a,  is  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and,  6,  the  interior 
palpi  as  they  appear  from  a  specimen  of  mine.  I  think  they  are  biarticulate, 
but  cannot  satisfy  myself  on  this  point.  Be  so  good  as  to  examine  one  of 
yours,  and  give  me  your  ideas.  When  you  go  to  Ripon  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  your  sncoess,  and  shall  detail  to  you  the  result  of  my  expedition. 

"  Believe  me,  Ac." 

**  Barham,  Sept  24,  1806. 
**  Dear  Sir,  —  I  was  gratified  to  find  your  tour  was  so  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful.     Mine,  unfortunately,  terminated  difierently,  and  my  entomological 
captures  (of  consequence)  did  not  reach  a  Greek  plureil,  being  in  number  only 

•  His  dog  *<  Banger." 
V  p 
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two — one  specimen  of  Tenebrio  cad!arermff«,  Fabr.,  where  Sheppard  nsed  to 
find  it  in  tolerable  plenty;  and  a  new  Carabtu,  connecting  oatauJatmM  of 
Marsham  with  vkiaceus  of  ditto.  I  take  it  to  be  eaUnahu  of  Panzer  (87,  4.^ 
bnt  am  not  certain,  as  it  does  not  quite  agree  with  his  description.  An  wh 
happy  foot  had  trod  upon  my  specimen,  and  rery  mach  injured  it.  I  looked^ 
as  yon  may  suppose,  very  earnestly  for  more,  hut  could  not  find  one.  I 
showed  it  to  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  said,  if  he 
met  with  anything  like  it,  he  would  take  it. 

**  Now  for  my  misfortunes.    Tha  first  day  of  my  travels  proyed  exeeedingir 
•^ot.    I  had  at  my  back,  under  my  coat,  a  pad  called  an  *  Independent,'  whicA 
was  suspended  fVom  my  shoulders  and  buttoned  close  to  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  found  this  firiend,  for  a  new  acquaintance,  much  too  warm  in  his  attachment ; 
he  carried  for  me  a  double  change  of  linen.     I  had,  besides,  ten  pockets, 
disposed  here  and  there  about  me,  in  which  I  carried,  to  little  purpose  as  yoa 
find,  all  the  needfuls  for  a  Beros  Entomologicns  who  would  have  a  saccessliil 
campaign.    Hot  as  I  was,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  disappointed  in  most 
of  my  efforts  to  procure  refreshment ;  and  at  the  public-house  where  I  proposed 
sleeping,  the  hostess  could  produce  only  a  negative  bill  of  fare,  so  that  I  was 
forced,  after  a  long  march,  to  content  myself  with  bread  and  butter  and  bad 
beer  for  my  dinner.    Indignant  at  this,  and  being  resolved  to  taste  flesh  before 
I  slept,  I  pushed  forward  to  another  village,  and  was  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  by  a  gentleman-farmer  of  whom  I  had  some  knowledge.     I  was» 
however,  not  a  little  fatigued  ;  and  to  add  to  my  disasters,  the  next  day,  when 
I  proposed  walking  only  four  miles,  and  going  by  water  the  rest  of  my  day's 
allotment,  I  unluckily  missed  my  way,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  eleven  miles, 
and  great  part  through  a  very  heavy  sand.   The  fatigues  of  these  two  days,  and 
the  privations  of  the  first,  brought  a  nervous  complaint  upon  me,  attended  by 
a  most  uncomfortable  depression  of  spirits.    However,  between  walking  and 
riding,  I  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Lowestoft,  from  whence,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  I  started  with  another  gentleman  in  posl*chaises  for  Barbam,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  Saturday  morning.    I  was  out  of  order  for  some  time  ajfter  mj 
return  home,  but  have  now  recovered  my  usual  health.    I  saw  all  the  town* 
upon  the  coast  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  every  place  that  was  worthy  of 
notice.     Thus  much  for  my  tour.    I  shall  now  begin  my  reply  to  yonr  letter  in 
-order."    [From  the  two  closely-written  pages  that  follow,  such  short  extracts 
only  are  ffiven  as  are  likely  to  interest  the  entomologist.] 

*'  StaphflinuM  caraboides  was  never  before  taken  in  England,  that  I  know  o<^ 
and  I  shall  be  thankful  for  British  specimens.  Caralnu  eecalis,  Fayk.,  is  oer^ 
tainly  synonymous  with  your  C  Bruntoni  ....  I  suspect  your  Padenu^ 
like  orbiculatus,  to  be  different  from  mine,  on  the  head  of  which  I  can  discover 
no  impunctate  line  .  .  .  Your  conjecture  is  right,  that  Carabtu  ochropuM^  R  BL, 
is  rotundatuSf  Fayk.  I  have  both  an  English  and  Swedish  specimen  .  .  .  .  T6 
yonr  great  satisfaction,  I  can  assure  you  that  your  Dytiscus  fratgr  is  not  ossi* 
mlia  of  Fayk.  ....  I  have  observed  that  the  puncta  upon  the  head  and  thorsx 
of  Staphylinua  Hercoraritu  are  larger  than  in  erythreptenu  and  eastanoptenui 
but  with  my  triple  gloss  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  they  are  ocellated  :  a 
hair  arises  from  each,  but  that  is  also  the  case  in  enithroptenu ;  so  you  see  that 
the  epithet  lyncean  belongs  rather  to  your  eyes  than  mine  ...  I  have  the 
HydrophiluM  like  Uiridua  yon  mention ;  but  I  have  considered  it  only  as  a 
variety  ....  And  now,  I  think,  I  have  finished  my  reply  to  all  yonr  qaeriea, 
&c  ;  and  must  thank  you  both  for  the  information  you  give  me  (always  fur- 
nishing me  with  something  valuable  of  which  I  was  before  ignorant,  and 
enabling  me  to  attain  by  putting  me  upon  research).  I  shall  only  farther 
observe  upon  this  subject,  that  if  you  do  not  furnish  ns  with  some  valuable 
work  upon  some  department  of  oar  favourite  science,  you  will  be  inexcusable. 
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'*  Mr.  Haworth  spent  a  day  with  me  abont  a  month  ago.  He  left  me  a  speci- 
men of  what  appears  to  be  DytUcuamimmus  of  Schrank  ....  He  left  me  like* 
wise  a  Gyrinus  very  like  natator,  with  rufous  elytra ....  I  don't  recollect  whether 
we  made  out  the  Copris  yon  took  at  Landguard-fort.  I  had  received  one  of 
the  same  species  from  Dillwyn,  and  named  it  retiatlatus.  I  since  find  by  com- 
paring it  with  Gyllenhal's  insects,  that  it  is  Scar,  Xiphias  of  Faykull,  Copri» 
nttcMcomis  of  Sturm,  Illiger,  and  Panzer,  but  not  of  £.  B.  .  .  .  .  I  have  now 
given  yon  all  the  entomological  intelligence  my  budget  contains.  A  later 
letter  from  my  firiend  Marsham  tells  me  he  had  no  success  in  that  way  in  his 
late  expedition.    I  shall  hope  to  see  something  new  in  Norfolk,  whither  I  am 

§>ing  for  a  month  next  Monday  fortnight :  I  am  sure  I  shall,  at  least,  in 
ooker*s  cabinet :  so  that  if  yon  write  between  the  20th  of  Sept.  and  the  20th 
of  Not.,  your  letter  must  be  directed  to  me,  Beu.  Dr,  SutU>u%  Lower  Close^ 
Norwick,  I  shall  not  forget  to  inform  yon  of  what  occurs  in  my  way  ....  I 
hope  you  will  do  what  you  hint  at  —  take  a  walk  Barham-way  next  summer. 
I  &ink  I  could  meet  you  on  the  road,  at  least  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and 
accompany  you  here. 

''Belieyeme,  &c'* 

''Barham,  March  22, 1807. 
**  Dear  Sur,  —  I  don't  wonder  at  your  surprise  at  my  long  silence  ;  yet  the 
reason  of  it  is  contained  in  your  favour,  for  which  I  th^ik  you  the  more, 
because  I  do  not  deserve  it.  You  say  —  *  The  fiict  is,  that  for  the  two  months 
succeeding  my  last  I  was  so  occupied  with  tm>entomological  affairs  that  I  had 
not  leisure  to  look  at  an  insect.'  This  has  been  precisely  my  case  .... 
I  have  boxes  of  insects  both  from  Haworth  and  Hooker  to  name,  which  I 
am  afraid  the  owners  thick  I  have  cribbed;  and  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to 
look  them  over  and  return  them,  I  cannot  tell :  so  I  trust  you  will  accept  of  this 
my  apology.  In  London,  I  went  over  Sir  Joseph's  Staphylini;  but  there  was 
nothing  very  remarkable  amongst  them  except  S,  aitreus,  which  is  of  the  same 
family  with  S,  murinus,  &c.  I  found  several  non-descript  species  in  Mr. 
M'Leay's  cabinet,  which  he  purchased  from  the  Iieverian  Museum,  and  one 
large  and  blue  one  from  old  Drury's  cabinet.  Another  piece  of  entomological 
news  I  can  tell  you,  —  that  M*Leay  has  purchased  all  Donovan's  foreign 
insects  —  a  most  valuable  addition  to  his  collection,  which  in  value  falls  not  very 
fax  short  of  FranciUon's.    I  will  now  endeavour  to  answer  your  letter  .  .  .  ." 

*' Barham,  April  1,  1807. 
**  Dear  Sir,  —  Tour  box  arrived  here  safe  last  Thursday  or  Friday  without 
any  damage  of  consequence  ....  I  have  looked  over  the  contents  of  your 
box  and  Mr.  Watson's,  but  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  compare  either  ivith  my 
own  cabinet ;  but  the  following  in  your  parcel  at  the  first  glance  seem  to  me 
new:  —  No.  4,  Qtrabus  Mittuus,  No.  14,  DytUcua  scitidus — a  very  pretty 
species.  No.  19,  Hcdiphu  mucronatusf  I  have  one  very  near  it,  I  am  sure. 
No.  20,  Hehphorua  iongipalpU,  appears  to  me  quite  a  new  insect,  and  not  Hj/d, 

longipalpia  of  K  B No.  41,  CathereUs  Junci  and  nitidus,  are  both 

new  to  mc,  except  one  be  in  Sheppard's  cabinet.  44  is  new  to  me.  76,  CuT' 
culio  Geraniif  new  to  me  as  British.  Apion^  Nos.  81,  82.  99<  96,  seem  to  me 
all  new.  Ill,  MordeUa  picea,  new  to  me.  138,  Staph,  fulmpenniSf  new  I  think; 
139  also,  and  144.  Aleochara,  No.  160,  is  a  very  pretty  species ;  the  pile 
slitters  like  silver  in  certain  lights.  194:  I  believe  this  may  be  distinct  from 
Tavior;  197,  also,  is  new  I  think.  I  don't  think  what  you  have  sent  me  as  Antho' 
pitagtu  caraboideg  is  that  insect;  it  seems  to  me  to  come  nearer  to  Anth,alpinus, 
There  are  many  others,  concerning  which  I  am  dubious,  but  shall  tell  you  mure 
when  I  can  compare  them  with  my  own  insects  .  .  .  My  entomological  studies 
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are  pnrsaed  only  between  dinner  and  tea,  bo  that  you  may  imagine  they  do  not 
proceed  very  rapidly.  I  am  now  engaged  in  making  out  the  syDonyma  of 
Gravenhbrst,  which  I  find  tedious  enough.  To  save  trouble,  I  mark  in  the 
margin  of  his  family  of  SiaphyUnus  the  number  of  puncta  in  the  th<»acic  series 
thus  :  .  I  find  thijs  save  some  trouble,  and  recommend  it  to  yon  ...  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  found,  after  you  left  me,  the  remains  of  MonUUa 
Jdsciata,  E.  B.,  which  you  may  recollect  I  looked  for  in  rain,  and  have  put  all 
together  very  adroitly."  .  ...  [A  letter,  dated  July  7,  of  ten  pages,  contained 
observations  on  the  214  insects  sent  in  the  box  alluded  to  above.] 

•*  Holme  [Norfolk],  July  31,  1807. 

**  My  dear  Sir,  —  Being  so  very  near  you  as  to  discern,  by  the  help  of  a 
glass,  the  Humber*s  mouth,  it  will  not  be  so  well  if  I  do  not  speak  a  few  words 
to  you,  and  give  you  some  account  of  what  I  have  been  doing  since  I  left  my 
own  door."  [After  a  description  of  his  journey  and  of  Holme,  and  of  twelve 
insects  he  had  taken,  the  letter  continues:] — **  But  the  pride  and  joy  of  my  dis- 
coveries here  is  a  new  Apion,  which  I  have  found  in  tolerable  numbers  upon 
Statice  Limoniunu  It  is  by  far  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful,  and  I  think 
also  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  that  I  yet  am  acquainted  with.  I  have 
already  taken  fifty  specimens,  and  shall  endeavour  to  get  more.  I  call  it  A^Um 
Lmonii,  and  it  ^1  form  the  concluding  species  of  my  paper  ;  and  so  I  may 
well  say.  Finis  coronal  opus."  [Then  follows  a  description  and  reference  to  a 
coloured  figure  on  the  blank  page  of  the  letter.]  **  The  figure  is  tolerably  cor- 
rect,  thoagh  I  know  not  how  to  give  the  metallic  hues  of  the  originaL 

'*  I  have  no  further  communication  now  to  make,  except  that  we  made  some 
inquiry  whether  there  were  any  vessel  going  from  this  neighbourhood  to  Hull; 
but  we  could  not  hear  of  any.  If  we  had  met  with  one  with  fair  acconmiodation, 
I  don't  know  whether  we  should  not  have  paid  yon  a  flying  visit.  ....** 

<«  Barham,  Aug.  31,  1807. 

**  My  dear  Friend, — ^At  length  I  have  gone  through  all  the  contents  of  your 
box,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Simpson."  ....  [Then  foUow'two 
pages  of  descriptions  of  the  new  StaphyUnida  sent  him.] 

**  In  my  last  I  detailed  to  you  many  of  my  captures  at  Holme,  ending  with 
what  I  termed  the  pride  and  joy  of  my  discoveries,  Apkm  LimonU;  but  since 
that  capture  I  have  taken  two  insects  in  the  same  village,  which  are  still  more 
valuable :  they  are  both  of  the  Staphylinida,  One  of  these  is  a  Taehintu^  of 
which  I  took  a  pair  in  putrid  wood.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  its  antennae, 
which  are  uncommonly  slender,  with  a  knob  at  the  end  of  each  joint,  and  ver- 
ticils of  hairs,  thus,  as  in  fig.  I.  [Here  follow  two  pencil  sketches.]  No.  2 
represents  the  head  and  thorax  of  an  Oxytelus,  related  to  O.  mortittnu  and 
comutus,  but  with  foar  long  horns  upon  the  head,  the  two  anterior  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  maxills  and  protruded  before  the  head.  It  is,  I  think,  a  more 
curious  insect  than  even  tricornis,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  also  at  last  got  a 
specimen  :  I  took  it  one  morning  upon  Mrs.  Kirby's  chemisette,  as  the  ladies 
denominate  their  neck-handkerchiefs,  as  she  was  walking  before  breakfast  in 
Dr.  Sutton's  garden.  In  vain  I  laid  traps  of  white  linen  for  it ;  I  could  not 
meet  with  a  second,  although  I  also  placed  the  same  attraction  in  the  same 
place.  I  found  at  Holme,  and  in  a  neighbouring  village,  an  abundant  supply 
of  Apion  nigritarse  upon  the  dock,  the  hazel,  the  hawthorn,  the  elm,  &c. :  so 
farewell  my  habitat,  which  seemed  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  your  taking  it 
upon  the  same  tree  in  the  north. 

^  A  remarkable  event  befell  me  last  week.  I  had  been  much  afflicted  in  the 
course  of  the  week  by  the  ear-ache  (a  disorder  which,  if  you  never  knew,  I 
hope  you  never  will,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  must  apologise  for  any  mistakea 
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joa  may  find  with  respect  to  your  insects).  Mrs.  Eirby  wont  to  our  party  [a 
weekly  evening  one],  when  the  mail-coach  horn  blew,  and  the  coach  stopped: 
my  servant  went  to  the  gate.  In  the  interim,  a  gentleman  got  out,  met  the  ser- 
vant,  left  not  his  name  bnt  his  compliments,  and  he  would  call  the  following  day: 
then  again  mounted  and  disappeared.  We  were  all  puzzled  who  it  should  be; 
and  I  thought  it  must  be  Joseph  Hooker  (who  is  coming  to-night),  obliged  by 
some  circumstance  to  ante-date  his  visit.  I  sent  my  man  in  the  mornitg, 
thinking  it  possible  the  gentleman  might  have  stopped  at  Claydon,  to  request 
his  company  at  breakfast  When  he  came,  instead  of  Hooker,  I  saw  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  perfect  stranger,  who  said  his  name  was  Peck;  that  he  was  an 
American,  and  had  been  at  Norwich  with  Dr.  Smith,  but  that  he  had  brought 
no  letter  of  introduction,  and  that  he  came  on  purpose  to  see  me.  Though  he 
spoke  English  well,  I  thought  his  accent  rather  French,  and  bis  having  no 
vouchers  were  unpleasant  circumstances;  but  I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  showing  him  my  cabinet.  His  observations  showed  me  that  he  understood 
the  subject,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  information  in  Natural  History. 
He  promised  to  send  me  a  publication  of  his  upon  TenUiredo  Cerasi,  seemed 
much  gratified  with  what  he  saw,  and  professed  himself  greatly  obliged.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  it  was  doing  some  violence  to 
myself  that  I  did  not  ask  him  to  take  a  bed  at  my  house ;  but  his  want  of 
introductory  letters  and  vouchers  of  any  kind  would  have  made  that  an  impru- 
dent stop  ....'* 

•*Barham,  Jan.  7,  1808. 
** '  Barham  1 1 1  So,  then,  the  rector  of  Barham  is  not  dead,  as  I  imagined ! 
This,  my  dear  sir,  would  be  a  very  natural  exclamation  upon  seeing  a  letter 
from  me.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should  make  some  apology  for  not 
sooner  sending  the  boxes  [of  insects]  and  for  my  long  silence  ....  As  to 
writing,  I  have  been  as  deeply  immersed  in  theology  as  yourself  in  political 
economy,  so  that  I  have  not  cast  my  eye  upon  an  insect  for  months;  and  having 
nothing  to  write  about,  I  did  not  think  a  letter  of  common  chit-chat  would  pay 
the  postage.  .  . 


n 


We  now  come  to  the  origin  of  the  **  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  the 
history  of  which  will  be  best  given  by  quoting  the  passages  in  our  letters 
referring  to  it 

In  the  three  or  four  letters  I  received  from  Mr.  Kirby  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  nothing  occurs  generally  interesting.  In  that  of  October  12, 
after  three  folio  pages  of  remarks  on  insects  £  had  sent  him,  or  in  answer 
to  queries  as  to  former  ones,  he  observes  at  its  close  :  — 

"  I  attend  to  what  you  say  with  respect  to  pointing  out  the  differences  between 
allied  species,  and  shall  do  my  best  in  that  way.  I  think  it  is  now  time  to  spare 
your  eyes,  which  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making  out  this  scrawl.  I  have 
heard  nothing  lately  either  from  Marsham  or  M*Leay.  •  Ent  Brit*  ♦  I  fear  will 
never  go  on.  A  general  English  work  on  British  Entomology  I  am  sure  would 
sell.  Alarsham  could  never  have  time  to  do  it  You  and  I  in  partnershm 
might  very  well,  if  it  could  be  without  hurting  his  feelings,  and  an  English 
work  properly  would  not  interfere  with  his  Latin  one:  let  foreigners  afterwards, 
if  they  liked,  translate  it  As  your  time  is  not  taken  up  by  secular  business, 
you  could  occasionally  come  here  for  a  few  weeks,  each  having  specified  genera 

*  Marsham's  **  Entomologia  Britannica.** 
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and  looking  over  each  other's  descriptions.    I  think  we  should  show  fi 
we  are  not  so  backward  in  this  science  as  thej  imagine  us  to  be. 

^  Farewell,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

•*  Yonrs  very  truly, 

•'Wm.Kibbt.- 

The  preceding  letter  was  followed  by  another  long  one  from  Bfr. 
Kirby,  dated  November  15th,  wholly  occupied  by  a  synopsis  of  the 
families,  and  sections  of  his  Monograph  of  the  Staphylimdtt^  on  which  he 
was  then  hard  at  work.  My  reply,  dated  Drypool,  November  83rd, 
1808,  to  these  two  and  a  former  letter  was  chiefly  filled  by  remarks  on 
this  synopsb,  and  on  his  paper  on  Apion^  in  the  Linnean  '*  Transactions," 
and  by  giving  an  outline  of  my  proposed  Monograph  of  the  genus  Clo- 
leva :  after  which  it  proceeded  as  follows :  — 

**  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  reply  to  the  whole  of  the  three  valuable  letters 

for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you  since  my  last At  present  I  must  oalj 

advert  to  two  of  their  topics,  —  your  hint  relative  to  a  co-paitnership  English 
*£ntomolQgia  Britannica,*  and  your  remarks  on  the  Linnean  cabinet  The 
fcrmer  scheme  much  pleased  me,  for,  would  you  think  it?  the  very  same  idea 
some  time  ago  glanced  across  my  mind.  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
being  able  to  contribute  to  the  advance  of  our  science  in  this  country,  and  ia 
thinking  on  an  English  description  of  our  insects,  the  only  mode  of  effecting 
this,  the  thought  has  struck  me,  '  could  not  my  friend  I^rby  and  I  manage 
such  a  work?*  I  dismissed  the  idea  as  a  mere  pleasing  fancy,  partly  from  the 
reason  you  allude  to,  —  the  fear  that  our  friend's  feelings  might  snfler,  and 
partljr  because  1  know  yon  are  at  present  otherwise  engaged.  But  really,  on 
second  thoughts,  when  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  yours,  the  plan  does  not 
want  feasibility.  As  Mr.  Marsham  certainly  cannot  himself  take  any  share  in 
an  English  work,  he  could  not  be  sorry  that  others  undertook  it,  and  so  far 
from  interfering  with  his  Latin  one,  it  would,  indeed,  greatly  assist  the  sale. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  your  scheme  well  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration, and  I  think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  it.  I  should,  to  be  sure,  be 
but  a  sony  partner  in  the  concern,  but  my  knowledge  of  German  might  be  of 
some  use,  and  greater  dispatch  might  be  made  by  two  than  one.  My  idea  is, 
that  such  a  work  should  be  published  in  numbers  or  parts,  monthly  or  <inar- 
terly.  We  should  thus  have  more  time;  purchasers  would  more  easily  be 
found ;  and  from  these,  which  would  rather  be  the  materials  of  a  more  perfect 
work  than  a  complete  *£ntomologia  Britannica,'  eventually  a  regular  work 
might  be  fabricated.  The  greatest  obstacle  with  me  is  the  risk  of  its  not  pay- 
ing itself.  Having  tasted  3ie  sweets  of  literary  profit  (I  got  my  book8elIer''s 
account  a  few  weeks  since:  my  six  editions  of  '  Britain  independent  of  Com- 
merce,' leave  about  230^  clear,  —  the  first  of  the  'Badical  Cause  of  the  present 
Distresses  of  the  West  India  Planters,*  30/.;  the  second  of  this  last,  and  my 
last  pamphlets,  are  yet  unsettled;  my  expense  of  advertising  was  about  802^— 
what  a  parenthesis  I  pray  don't  hold  your  breath  to  the  close  of  the  sentence), 
I  should  not  like  to  lose  by  such  an  undertaking,  though  I  should  not  care  if  it 
only  paid  its  way.  But  it  is  too  bad  to  give  one's  labour,  and  lose  money  into 
the  bargain.  I  confess  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  yon  on  this  head.  I  fear  we 
could  not  expect  a  greater  sale  than  Konig  and  Sims  had  for  their  '  Annals  of 
Botany,'  which  did  not  answer.  And  yet,  surely  250  English  entomologists 
could  be  had  for  purchasers  ;  and  if  so,  by  charging  a  good  price,  I  think  it 
might  be  made  to  pay,  if  published  in  parts.  The  best  plan  to  ensure  success 
would  be  to  have  a  respectable  bookseller  engaged  with  one.  But  to  me  there 
appears  a  desideratum  whose  acquisition  would  greatly  contribate  to  the  sue* 
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of  rach  a  work — ^I  mean  ^ popular  *  Introduction  to  Entomology:*  and  so 
long  have  I  been  convinced  that  this  want  is  the  greatest  bar  to  the  spread  of 
the  science  amongst  us,  that  in  my  solitary  rambles  I  have  sometimes  occupied 
myself  in  sketching  mentally  the  plan  upon  which  I  conceived  it  should  be 
composed.  If  you  give  me  encouragement  I  think  I  should  be  induced  to  give 
some  form  to  my  project.  But  it  would  be  still  better  if  you  would  become  a 
partner  in  the  speculation  —  and  why  not  ?  I  heartily  wish  you  would  let  our 
partnership  begin  here.  I  could  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  scheme  ;  you  could 
correct,  add  to  it,  or  propose  another.  Out  of  both  one  could  be  made,  and  we 
might  then  divide  the  several  parts  between  us,  and  finally  jointly  amalgamate 
them  into  a  whole.    Pray  think  of  this,  and  give  me  your  opinion.* 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

.**  Ever  yours, 
**  W.  Spence." 

Mr.  K.irby*8  answer  to  the  preceding  remarks  was  dated  Barham,  Dec. 
17,  1808.  Afler  referring  to  various  entomological  matters  in  my  letter, 
he  observes :  — 

**  As  our  thoughts  jumped,  as  they  say,  about  a  *  British  Entomology,'  so  did 
they  as  to  the  preparatory  step  —  an  *  Introduction  to  Entomology,*  —  at  least, 
I  had  such  a  work  in  my  thoughts,  and  bad  g^ne  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  list  of 

*  It  is  proper  to  advert  here  to  a  diacrepancy  between  my  proposal  in  the  above 
letter  o(  a  papular  Introduction  to  Entomology  when  I  first  started  the  idea,  and  the 
short  account  of  the  origin  of  our  book  in  my  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Kntomo- 
logical  Society,  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Kirby  (**  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,"  Vol.  i.  New  Series,  Proceeding;},  p.  19.),  in  wtiich  the  plan  of 
giving  it  a  popular  form  is  spoken  of  as  gubsequent  to  a  first  idea  I  haa  men- 
tioned to  him,  of  making  it  scientific  only.  The  fact  is,  that  this  was  my  impres- 
sion both  in  writing  our  Preface  (in  which  the  plural  number  is  necessarily  U8«d) 
and  the  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Entomological  Society ;  and  this  impression 
remained  until  Mr.  Freeman  had  sent  me  my  letters  to  Mr.  Kirby,  ana  I  had 
read  the  above  extract  From  it  I  now  see,  that  though  my  first  idea  of  an  In- 
troduction to  Entomology  was,  as  I  well  remember,  that  of  making  it  scientific 
merely,  but  very  soon  changed  into  the  conviction  that  a  popular  way  of  treating 
the  subject  was  alone  like!}'  to  fulfil  my  aim,  that  of  making  converts  to  a  study 
irhich  I  found  yield  me  so  much  delight, — I  never  mentioned  the  Idea  of  a  merely 
scientific  Introduction  to  Mr.  Kirby  at  all,  but  from  the  first  propose  to  him  its 
being  popular.  This,  in  the  many  years  which  elapsed  between  the  project  of  our 
book  and  the  writing  the  Preface,  as  well  as  the  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society,  had  wholly  escaped  my  recollection,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
discrepancy  alluded  to.  In  fact,  from  the  moment  Mr.  Kirby  had  agreed  to  join 
me  in  carfving  out  my  plan  of  an  Introductory  work,  any  reference  to  its  precise 
origin  vanished  from  my  mind;  all  my  thoughts  for  the  many  years  the  work 
occupied  us,  being  devoted  to  executing  and  perfecting  the  design  in  conjunction 
with  my  illustrious  friend,  without  whose  aid  it  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily 
realised.  And  that  I  should  thus  have  proposed  to  him*  and  induced  him  to  join 
me  in  carrying  out  my  original  idea,  has  always  been  to  me  a  subject  of  self-gratn- 
lation ;  for  not  only  did  our  work,  in  a  great  degree,  dispel  the  prejudices  which  had 
impeded  the  study  of  Entomology,  and  largely  increase  the  number  of  its  votaries^ 
but  it  was  of  essential  service  to  the  science,  by  offering,  under  its  various  heads, 
fit  opportunities  for  the  reception  from  his  note-book  of  the  numerous  detached  ob- 
servations collected  by  Mr.  Kirby  during  many  years,  on  the  economy  and  habits 
of  insects,  which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  been  lost  to  the  world; 
and  by  placing  him  under  the  necessity  of  extending  his  former  studies  to  a  much 
wider  and  closer  investigation  of  every  department  of  Entomology,  which  led  to  a 
ffreat  accession  to  his  previous  knowledge,  yielding  a  rich  harvest  to  the  science 
both  in  our  work  and  lus  subsequent  ones. 
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parts,  and  of  terms  applied  to  those  parts.  In  order  to  break  the  matter  frrm- 
dually  to  Marsham,  I  have  told  him  of  oar  plan  of  an  '  Introdnction  to  En- 
tomology/ With  MacLeay,  upon  whose  secrecy  and  judgment  I  can  rely, 
I  have  gone  further,  having  opened  to  him  onr  whole  plan,  and  requested  his 
sentiments,  as  we  would  both  wish  to  do  every  thing  as  mnch  as  possible  in  a 
way  not  to  hurt  our  friend  Marsham's  feelinigs.  The  former  I  expect  to  bear 
from  daily;  from  the  latter  I  have  heard,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  what  I  said 
about  our  *  Introduction  to  Entomology.'  And  now  let  me  reply  to  what  yo« 
say  about  terms,'*  &c. 

My  reply  to  this  letter  is  dated  Drypool,  Jan.  2,  1809,  and  six  closely* 
written  pages  are  filled  with  further  comments  on  his  proposed  mono- 
graph  of  StaphylinidcB.    I  then  proceed  towards  the  end  as  follows :  — 

**  I  am  quite  delighted  that  we  have  been  so  mnch  in  unison  with  regard  to 
an  *  Introduction  to  Entomology,'  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  broken  onr 
scheme  to  Marsham,  and  fully  unfolded  it  to  MacLeay.  Yet  I  fear,  from  the 
former's  silence,  it  is  not  quite  what  he  approves,  though  I  think  it  might  be 
easily  proved  to  him  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  promote  the  sale  of 
his  work  as  an  elementary  work  on  the  science.  I  shall  b^  impatient  for  Mac 
XiCay's  opinion  of  the  scheme." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Kirby,  dated  January  25,  1809,  principally 
devoted  to  giving  my  reasons  for  making  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  old 
and  generally-received  entomological  nomenclature,  though  it  may  not 
be  strictly  correct,  I  observe  towards  its  close :  — 

**  To  turn  to  another  subject,  —  onr  embryo  'Introduction  to  Entomology,' — 
I  will  here  give  you  my  ideas  as  to  the  plan  of  such  a  work,  which  I  submit  to 
your  consideration.  Tell  me  what  yon  think  of  it,  and  propose  any  that  you 
may  deem  better.  The  first  requisite  of  such  a  work  is,  I  think,  that  it  should 
be  popular^  —  that  it  be  a  book  which  might  be  read  with  pleasure  and  in- 
struction even  by  those  who  have  no  intention  of  studying  the  technicals  of  the 
science.  Entomology  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  amongst  us,  and  so  many  obstacles 
and  prejudices  are  to  be  overcome  in  rendering  its  study  general,  that  the  first 
approach  cannot  be  made  too  attractive.  In  ^is  view  I  would  throw  the  woik 
into  Letters,  —  a  form  which  admits  of  much  latitude  in  amusing  digressions, 
and  for  which  Rousseau's  *  Letters  on  Botany,'  Sprcngel's  recent  '  Letters  on 
Cryptogomic  Terminology,'  &c.  are  sufficient  precedents.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience in  studying  the  science  of  botany,  I  know  how  much  more  pleasant  it 
is  to  have  the  at  best  rather  dry  materials  of  terminology  conveyed  in  a  familiar 
style,  and  made  palatable  by  an  attractive  vehicle.  Haring  fixed  on  the  epis- 
tolary forrn^  the  first  letter  X  would  devote  to  refuting  objections  on  the  score  of 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  science,  —  pointing  out  the  advantages  which  man  al- 
ready derives  from  the  insect  world  ;  —  the  probability  of  his  greatly  augment- 
ing them  ;  —  the  vast  power  of  insects  to  injure  him; — ^the  necessity,  in  warding 
oft*  this  evil,  of  ascertaining  them  scientifically  ;  —  the  pleasures  to  bd  derived 
from  the  study,  &c  &c.  Then  I  would  proceed  to  the  mode  of  collecting  in- 
sects, preserving  them,  &c.,  which  would  fill  three  or  four  letters.  LasUy,  I 
would  enter  upon  the  terminology,  -~  first  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  system, 
and  then  teaching  the  terms  by  supposing  the  correspondent  to  have  before  him 
some  very  common  Coleopterous  species,  the  parts  of  which  mi^ht  be  still  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  a  few  good  outline  figures.  In  this  description  of  parts  I 
would  confine  myself  chicf.y  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  since  that  tUone  can  at 
present  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  this  conntiy.    The  peculiar  terminology  of 
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the  other  orders,  a  synopsis  and  elncidation  of  all  the  British  genera  (a  grand 
desideratam),  various  critical  remarks,  &c.,  would  fully  make  up  a  second  vo- 
lume, if  the  first  should  he  well  received:  and  the  interest  of  our  pockets  dis- 
suades from  risking  too  much  at  once.  To  the  end  of  the  volume  I  would  add 
a  close-printed  dictionary  of  terms,  which  would  he  useful  for  reference.  The 
above  outline,  yon  perceive,  wants  a  deal  of  filling  up;  but  this  sketch  is  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plan.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  it,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  some  such  plan,  as  far  as  making  the  work 
attractive  is  concerned,  will  be  infinitely  preferable  to  any  dry  chapter-and- 
verse  bare  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  insects,  like  Teats^s,  or  even  Linn^^s  and 
Fabricius's  immortal  *  Fundamenta '  and  *  Fhilosophia.'  Every  body  reads  with 
avidity  anecdotes  of  the  uses,  injurious  properties,  habits,  &c.,  of  insects  ;  and 
only  admit  your  readers  through  such  a  vestibule,  you  will  win  numbers  to  the 
science,  who  would  have  been  deterred  at  the  very  threshold  of  mere  technical 
discussions.  Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  fifty  copies  of  a  work  of  the 
latter  description  would  be  sold ;  of  the  former,  I  am  sure,  five  hundred  might. 
As  I  look  upon  our  *  Introduction '  scheme  as  determined  on,  ought  we  to  lose 
much  more  time  in  setting  about  it  ?  " 

Mr..Kirby's  next  letter  to  me  is  dated  Feb.  13,  1809 :  and  after  three 
pages  of  remarks  as  to  the  expediency  of  retaining  old  and  generally-used 
names,  even  though  strictly  not  proper  (as  mandibulae  for  maxillae),  which 
I  had  contended  for,  but  to  which  he  objected,  he  says  towards  the  end  of 
the  letter — 

"  With  respect  to  our  copartnership,  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  concerned  in 
this  argument,  for  as  our  terms  must  be  English  wo  should  do  no  more  than 
mention  the  names  of  Latin  writers.  The  plan  of  the  work  which  you  have 
drawn  up  in  your  letter,  upon  the  whole  pleases  me  much.  I  see  with  you  the 
necessity  of  inaking  it  a  popular  work,  and  with  a  view  to  it,  have  been  making 
extracts  from  Latreille,  and  have  got  so  forward  as  to  have  written  a  great 
part  of  the  Introductory  letter  containing  a  defence  of  Entomology  from  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  it.  I  think  separate  Letters  should  be  al- 
lotted to  the  injuries  and  benefits  of  insects,  another  to  the  wonderful  particu- 
lars of  their  history,  and  then  the  mode  of  collecting  and  preserving  them. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  part  that  relates  to  terms  should  not  be  confined  to  Co- 
leoptera, — it  should  take  in  all  the  orders,  for  which  I  have  materials  prepared 
from  Latreille,  whose  Introduction  will  be  a  great  help  with  respect  to  the 
Crustacea  and  Aptera,  which  you  and  I  perhaps  know  at  present  little  of.  I 
want  another  term  instead  of  terminology,  which  is  a  word  of  base  origin,  having 
a  Latin  father  and  a  Greek  mother.  Orimuiogy,  though  new-bom,  is  a  le- 
gitimate word,  and  I  think  would  soon  be  received  into  good  company,  since 
he  deserves  it  as  well  as  Orychtology,  Ornithology,  and  many  other  children  of 
his  mother  Xayiti,    .... 

**  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  friend  Marsham  the  other  day,  containing  a 
long  philippic  against  onr  innovations,  and  the  multiplication  of  genera,  in 
which  he  seems  to  say  that  he  gives  up  all  intention  of  going  further  in 
*  Entomologia  Britannica.*  In  my  answer  I  gave  him  a  further  hint  of  our 
intention,  by  saying  that  besides  our  Introduction  to  Entomology,  wc  had  an- 
other plan  in  view,  which  we  hoped  would  tend  to  promote  the  sale  of  *  £.  B.' 
also,  but  that  at  present  it  was  an  unlicked  cub,  and  therefore  I  should  not  say 
what  it  was  at  present.  '  Tis  best  to  break  the  ice  gradually ;  for  though  he 
ought  not  to  be  displeased  at  it,  and  our  works  do  not  interfere,  yet  I  can 
plainly  see  there  is  a  little  jealousy  hanging  about  him.  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  him,  and  you  may  observe  in  my  Apion  how  tenderly  I  have  treated  him 
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when  in  error;  and  this  I  wish  to  do.  In  our  * Introdaction '  we  should  oer* 
tainlj  recommend  *  Ent  Brit.'  to  all  Entomological  stadents  as  the  first  sjs- 
tematical  work  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  I  think  it  will  be  higfalj 
necessary  that  yon  and  I  dionld  meet  this  year  to  settle  terminL  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  come  here  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  all  points  could  be  much 
better  settled  and  discussed  than  they  could  by  letter.  If  yon  could  come  be* 
tween  Easter  and  Midsummer  I  should  be  highly  gratified.** 

Agreeably  to  Mr.  Rirby's  invitation  I  transferred  myself  to  Bariiam 
in  the  summer  of  1809,  and  for  several  weeks  we  were  hard  at  work 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  book,  which  conceiving  to  be  the  Letters 
on  External  Anatomy  and  Orismology,  it  was  to  these  we  first  directed 
our  attention,  and  before  I  left  Barbara  we  had  drawn  out  a  general 
sketch  of  the  whole,  founded  on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Rirby's  insects, 
and  discussions,  often  very  long,  as  to  the  propriety  of  various  terms. 

We  had  no  leisure  time  for  excursions,  but  as  a  short  one  we  made 
one  day  led  to  a  ludicrous  adventure,  which  Mr.  Kirby  used  often  to 
refer  to,  and  relate  with  great  zest  to  his  entomological  visitors,  its  his- 
tory may  be  here  given.  Mr.  (now  Sir  William  J.)  Hooker  was  at 
that  time  staying  at  Barham,  and  being  desirous  to  have  pointed 'out  to 
him,  and  to  gather  with  his  own  hands,  the  rare  Targionki  hypophylla^ 
from  its  habitat,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Kirby,  near  Nayland,  some  miles 
distant  it  was  agreed  we  three  should  walk  thither,  entomologising  by 
the  way,  and  atter  dinner  proceed  to  the  hedge-bank  where  it  grew. 
Entering  the  head  inn  3'ard  on  foot,  with  dusty  snoes,  and  without  other 
baggage  than  our  insect  nets  in  our  hands,  we  met  with  but  a  cool  recep* 
tion,  which,  however,  visibly  warmed  as  soon  as  we  had  desired  to  be 
shown  into  the  best  dining-room,  and  had  ordered  a  good^  dinner  and 
wine.  We  intended  to  walk  back  in  the  evening,  but  as  the*  bank  where 
the  Targiottid  grew  was  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  direct  road,  and  it 
came  on  to  rain,  we  ordered  out  a  post-chaise,  merely  saying  we  wanted 
to  drive  a  short  way  on  a  road  which  Mr.  Kirby  indicated  to  the  posti- 
lion. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  field  where  the  bank  was,  the  rain 
had  become  very  heavy :  so,  calling  to  the  postilion  to  stop  and  open  the 
door,  we  scampered  out  of  the  chaise,  all  laughing,  and  hastily  telling 
bim  to  wait  there,  without  other  explanation  we  climbed  over  the  gate, 
and  not  to  be  long  in  the  rain,  set  off  running  as  hat  as  we  could  uong 
the  field-side  of  the  hedge,  to  the  bank  we  were  looking  for.  We  saw 
amazement  in  the  face  of  our  postilion  at  what  possible  motive  could 
have  made  three  guests  of  his  master  clamber  pell-mell  over  a  gate  into  a 
field  that  led  nowhere,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  then 
run  away  as  if  pursued :  and  it  was  the  expression  in  his  countenance 
which  caused  our  mirth,  which  was  increased  to  peals  of  merriment  when 
we  saw  that  instead  of  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate,  as  we  had  directed,  he 
mounted  his  horses  with  all  speed,  and  pushed  on  in  a  gallop  along  the 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  evidently  to  circumvent  our  nefarious 
plan  (as  he  conceived)  of  bilking  his  master  both  of  our  dinners  and  the 
chaise-hire.  When  the  cessation  of  our  uncontrollable  mirth  had  allowed 
us  to  gather  specimens  of  our  plant,  perceiving  through  the  hedge  where- 
abouts we  stopped,  he  also  halted  to  watch  our  motions,  and  when  he  saw 
us  run  back,  he  obeyed  our  orders  to  return  to  the  gate, — where  we  got 
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into  the  chaise,  still  in  a  roar  of  )au<;hter  at  the  whole  affair,  and  at  his 
awkward  attempt  to  explain  away  his  not  having  waited  for  us  there,  as 
we  had  directed,  and  evident  high  satisfaction  at  bringing  back  in  triumph 
to  our  inn  the  three  cheats  whose  intended  plans  he  had  so  cleverlj'  frus- 
trated, as  he  no  doubt  told  his  master ;  to  whom,  being  too  much  amused 
with  the  adventure,  we  did  not  make  any  explanation,  but  left  it  to  form 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  inn. 

To  return  to  our  book :  we  had  found  the  various  investigations  re- 
Guired,  so  much  more  numerous  and  difficult  than  we  had  calculated  on, 
tnat  at  the  time  of  our  separation  in  consequence  of  other  engagements, 
yve  had  not  done  anything  towards  the  preliminary  and  popular  portion, 
not  having  even  definitely  fixed  what  particular  letters  each  should  take ; 
and  though  we  had  drawn  up  a  provisional  table  of  all  the  anatomical  and 
orismological  terms  which  the  science  seemed  to  demand,  there  were 
many  of  these  still  requiring  further  discussion  before  they  could  be 
finally  addpted.  To  these  discussions,  the  thirty-seven  letters  we  ex- 
changed during  the  years  1809  and  1810  were  mainly  devoted,  and  of 
these  I  shall  give  two  of  the  earliest,  to  serve,  as  in  the  former  instance 
of  our  first  Entomological  correspondence,  as  a  specimen  of  our  way  of 
carrying  on  these  investigations,  and  to  show  that  we  spared  no  labour 
either  of  mind  or  pen  to  attain  accurate  notions  on  the  subject.  Of  the 
remaining  letters  (upwards  of  100)  which  passed  between  us  between 
1809  and  1815,  when  the  first  volume  of  the  work  appeared,  a  great 
portion  of  which  was  occupied  with  similar  discussions,  and  with  contri- 
butions by  each  to  the  "  Letters "  of  the  other,  I  shall  as  before  quote 
only  such  detached  passages,  from  a  very  few,  as  may  be  likely  to  interest 
the  entomologist  and  general  reader. 

•*  Drypool,  Nov.  20,  1809. 

**My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  veiy  impatient  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  yoa,  and  bat  that  for  the  last  month  we  have  been  up  to  the 
ears  in  brick  and  mortar,  during  which  my  time  was  fully  occupied  with  look- 
ing after  the  workmen,  I  should  before  now  have  beat  up  your  quarters  ;  for 
by  this  time  you  have  doubtless  ended  your  metropolitan  campaign,  and  are 
safely  seated  in  your  Barhamian  hybernacula, — rendered  doubly  agreeable  by 
your  long  absence.  It  is  only  such  domesticated  animals  as  you  and  I  that 
can  feel  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  word  home^ — feelings  unknown  to  the 
votaries  of  variety  and  dissipation.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  duly  received 
the  last  long  letter  which  I  sent  yon  through  MacLeay  about  six  weeks  ago, 
containing  divers  cogitations  and  saggestions  relative  to  our  work,  on  which 
I  long  for  your  opinion ;  for  having  made  a  collection  of  materials  for  the 
letters  I  am  to  undertake,  I  wish  much  to  make  a  beginning  upon  them  :  but 
this  I  cannot  satisfactorily  do  until  I  have  your  ideas  as  to  the  plan  we  are  to 
follow. 

*<  As  I  never  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  putting  our  terms  (doubtless 
to  be  immortal!)  to  the  ordeal  of  every  possible  objection,  I  have  several 
additional  doubts  and  difficulties  to  propose  to  your  consideration  :  and,  first, 
as  to  the  Hia  and  Ischia,  about  which  latter  term  I  believe  I  said  something 
in  my  last.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  both  terras  are  radically  im- 
proper, both  as  being  anatomically  incorrect,  and  as  being  unnecessary.  In 
the  first  place,  Ilia  employed  in  the  plural  number,  as  we  roust  often  employ 
it,  is  quite  incorrect,  for  the  Ilia  in  anatomy  are  the  flanks  or  sides  of  the 
wmbUical  region  of  the  abdomen.    Anatomists  always  say  Oa  ilium  when  thef 
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refer  to  the  bone  of  the  hip.  Secondly,  from  a  careful  examination  of 
species  of  every  order  of  insects,  I  am  now  persuaded  that  both  Bliger  and 
we  are  wrong,  also,  in  considering  the  Coxa  as  formed  of  two  parts,  and  the 
Ischinm  as  forming  one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  a  part  of 
the  thigh,  to  which  it  is  generally  closely  attached  by  a  membrane  admitting 
only  a  very  slight  degree  of  motion,  bnt  perhaps  never  by  a  distinct  joint 
The  joint  is  always  between  the  Ilium  and  the  Ischium,  tlie  latter  serving 
as  a  sort  of  fulcrum  to  the  base  of  the  thigh,  often  with  a  hole  between  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  pivot  of  the  Ilium.  If  yon  will  dissect  and  examine 
a  large  foreign  Geotrupes,  you  will  see  all  this  very  clearly.  Yon  will  find 
that  even  when  the  insect  has  had  ite  joints  made  pliant  by  being  immerKd 
in  hot  water,  there  is  little  or  no  motion  can  be  produced  between  the  Uchiom 
and  the  thigh,  which  are  attached  to  each  other  by  that  articulation  called 
by  anatomists  amphiarthrosis ;  whereas  there  is  a  distinct  ginglymus  joint  be- 
tween the  Ilium  and  the  Ischinm.  It  is  true  that  in  Hymenoptera,  Dipten, 
and  some  Coleoptera,  where  the  Ischia  are  not  fixed  obliquely  to  the  base 
of  the  thigh,  but  transversely,  the  Ilium  and  Ischium  do  seem  at  first  view 
like  the  two  parts  of  one  joint;  but  even  then,  as  I  have  ascertained  by 
examining  living  insects,  the  Ischium  is  still  fixed  to  the  thigh  by  a  mem- 
brane and  no  joint,  and  the  joint  is  still  between  the  Ischium  and  Ilium. 
Now,  such  being  the  facts,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  moment*s  hesitation 
in  deciding  that  it  can  never  be  proper  to  consider  a  part  as  forming  a  portion 
of  a  limb  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  true  ginglymns  joint ;  or  not  to 
consider  it  as  portion  of  a  limb  with  which  in  many  cases  it  seems  truly 
connate,  and  in  all  others  closely  connected  by  a  membrane  admitting  of  little 
or  no  motion.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  our  Ilium  should  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  joint,  namely,  the  true  hip- joint ;  and  we  cannot 
have  a  better  name  for  it  than  Coxa,  which  Latreille  also  gives  to  it.  Our 
Ischium  must  be  considered  part  of  the  thigh,  and  cannot,  I  think,  have  a 
better  name  than  Trochanter,  which  has  the  right  of  priority,  and,  though  not 
strictly  anatomically  eorrect,  is  as  near  as  in  such  cases  we  can  expect  to 
come :  both  are  processes  of  the  base  of  the  thigh ;  only  in  man  the  trochanter 
is  a  mere  projection  of  the  base  of  the  thigh ;  in  insects  a  distinct  pan 
joined  by  a  suture  and  membrane.  Observe,  some  Ichneumons  have  a  doubU 
trochanter. 

**  I  particularly  wish  you  would  examine  the  claw-joint  of  the  tarsi  of  a 
large  Cerambyx,  Leptura,  or  Chrysomda,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  small  part  of  the  base,  though  separated  by  a  suture,  is  no  distinct 
joint,  but  in  fact  a  trochanter  afiixed  to  the  claw-joint  by  the  anarthrosis  articn- 
lation,  and  very  closely  analogous  to  the  trochanters  of  the  thighs.  To  me  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  quite  as  proper  to  consider  this  minute  basal  part  a  por> 
tion  of  the  third  joint  (not  of  the  claw-joint)  of  the  tarsi  as  to  call  the  trochan- 
ters parts  of  the  Coxs.  Attention  to  the  mode  of  articulation  (evidently  a 
material  point)  will  lead  to  another  good  consequence — we  can  thus  avoid 
regarding  this  supplementary  part  in  the  tarsi  of  Leptwra,  &&  as  a  true  joint, 
the  reverse  of  which  would  sadly  curtail  our  grand  divisions  founded  on  the 
tarsi ;  and,  by  calling  it  a  trochanter,  we  may  possibly  gain  some  good  generic 
characters,  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  same  circumstance  holds  good  in  some  other 
tribes. 

**  1  have  been  puzzling  myself  a  good  deal  to  discover  what  parts  in  the 
postpectus  of  Hymenoptera  and  Coleoptera  are  analogous  to  each  other.  1  have 
not  yet  by  any  means  satisfied  myself  on  every  point,  but  two  or  three  fixed 
landmarks  I  think  I  have  ascertained.  One  is,  that  your  CoUare  (*  Monograph. 
Apum  An^.*)  is  not,  as  we  have  supposed,  analogous  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  in  Coleoptera.    I  was  made  pretty  sure  of  this  in  the  couzse  of 
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ing^  several  dried  bees,  icfaneamons,  &€.,  in  which  the  collare  always  remained 
attached  to  the  thorax,  when  the  fore-feet  were  pulled  off,  and  never  came  off 
along  with  them.  Bat  I  was  fully  convinced  from  a  large  female  ant  which  I 
took  a  few  days  ago  alive.  In  making  efforts  to  release  itself,  the  fore-feet  were 
pulled  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  collare,  to' which  they  were  attached 
above  merely  by  a  dilatable  membrane ;  bat  the  collare  was  immoveably  fixed 
to  the  dorsum,  and  though  there  is  a  suture  between  them,  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  separate  them  by  dissection.  Another  observation  which  proves  that 
the  collare  is  no  part  of  the  thorax,  is,  that  putting  a  pin  under  it,  and  endea- 
vouring to  push  it  off,  the  wings  were  strongly  moved,  so  that  their  muscles  must 
be  attached  to  the  under  side  of  it.  Now  we  know  that  the  wings  in  Coleoptera 
have  no  connection  with  the  thorax.  I  am  now  persuaded  that  the  upper  side 
of  that  part  in  Hymenoptera  analogous  to  the  thorax  in  Coleoptera  is  rarely  or 
never  visible,  the  part  itself  being  extremely  thin,  and  wholly  concealed  by  the 
collare.  The  question  then  comes  —  *  What  is  the  collare  analogous  to  ?  *  and 
here  I  confess  that  I  have  not  altogether  satisfied  myself,  but  must  apply  to 
your  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  order.  Iliiger  says  your  tubercvla 
are  analogous  to  the  scapularia  of  Coleoptera,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
rightly.  If  so,  as  the  scapularia  seem  in  general  to  be  connate  with  the  collare, 
or  separated  horn  it  by  an  apparent  suture,  probably  this  part  is  analogous  to  a 
concealed  vertical  piece  which  I  find  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum  in  a  large 
foreign  Geotrupes,  and  which  you  will  easily  see  on  dissection.  Now,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  then  taking  this  Geotrupes  for  our  Coleopterous  instancet 
we  shall  see  in  it  pretty  clearly  £e  parts  to  he  seen  in  Hymenoptera  ( Vespa 
Crabro,  for  instance).  Having  separated  the  postpectus  in  the  Geotrupes,  wo 
see  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum,  first  a  vertical  part  forming  a  right  angle  with 
it.  This  I  conceive  to  answer  to  the  collare,  which  in  Vespa  is  deflexed  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  The  tubercuia  in  Vespa,  or  lateral  triangular  parts  of  the 
collare,  I  conceive  to  answer  to  the  scapularia  in  Geotrupes,  (I  must  here  ob- 
serve, in  order  to  obviate  the  objection  that  the  scapularia  are  not  placed  so 
high  up,  that  the  scapulare  is  not  merely  the  triangular  white  part  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  as  being  present  in  CoccineUa  7  punctata,  but  includes  also 
another  part  at  the  base  of  that,  the  base  of  the  true  scapulare,  which  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  apparent,  not  real,  suture,  being  in  a  line 
with  the  base  of  the  peristethium.)  N6xt  in  the  Geotrupes  comes  the  con- 
cealed, homy,  horizontal  base  of  the  scutellum ;  doubtless,  as  we  have  always 
considered  it,  equivalent  to  our  dorsum  in  Hymenoptera,  and  the  exposed  or 
true  scutellum  is  equivalent  to  your  scutellum  in  Hymenoptera.  Now  comes 
in  Vespa  between  the  scutellum  and  your  quondam  metathorax,  another  tranS' 
verse  piece,  which,  as  you  have  not  named  in  Apis,  I  suppose  is  not  found  in 
them.  To  what  in  Coleoptera  is  this  analogous  ?  Here,  again,  our  Geotrupes 
comes  into  play.  If  you  take  off  the  scutellum,  you  will  find  concealed  by 
it  at  the  bs^se  of  the  channelled  lumbi,  with  which  it  forms  a  right  angle, 
a  curious  vertical,  square,  homy  plate.  This  seems  to  me  analogous  to  the 
above  intermediate  part  in  Vespa.  Lastly,  in  Vespa  comes  your  quondam 
metathorax,  doubtless  analogous  to  Illiger*8  interscapulium,  or  the  channelled 
part  in  Coleoptera,  covered  by  the  base  of  the  elytra  So  much  for  the  upper 
side.  Next  as  to  the  under  side  of  the  postpectus  in  Vespa.  The  large 
dilated  pait  between  the  fore  and  middle  feet  must  be  analogous  to  the  peri- 
fitethium  in  beetles.  The  sides  of  this  part  seem  to  form  your  pleura.  The 
scapularia  I  have  mentioned  before.  Ttie  mesostethium  must  be  a  very  small 
part  between  the  four  hind  legs,  and  between  the  sides  of  this  and  the 
peristethium  lie  two  smaller  parts,  which  I  conjecture  to  be  our  hypochondria. 
Thus  I  have  made  out,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  the  same  parts  in  Hyme- 
noptera which  are  found  in  Coleoptera  i  and  vice  verstL    You  must  decide 
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whether  rightly  or  not,  and,  as  I  haTe  no  hypothesis,  I  am  perfecdj  open  to 
conviction. 

**  I  have  now  somewhat  to  observe  respecting  the  names  of  these  paitsi 
First  as  to  your  collare.  Thoagh  this  is  not  the  thofux,  I  think  we  should  still 
call  it  collare.  This  term  is  not  here  absolutely  improper,  as  it  is  UAe,  though 
not  in  reality,  a  collar ;  it  has  been  introduced  by  your  *  Monog.  Apom  Ang^* 
and  adopted  by  Illiger,  and  we  shall  not  easily  find  a  better.  In  Coleopten, 
of  course,  we  shall  very  rarely  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it.  hot  in  every 
other  order  it  will  be  of  constant  occurrence.  Dortvm,  I  think  as  before,  is 
very  objectionable,  from  being  a  word  of  such  general  import,  and  so  often 
improperly  used  for  tergum.  For  this  part  I  think  we  should  have  some  word 
equivalent  either  to  our  good  English  term,  after-Ksorselet,  or  to  oMie^wcutditm, 
the  coining  of  which  I  give  up  to  you,  the  master  of  our  mint 

**  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  what  ports  we  meant  by  lumbi,  or  mlerftcmftinL 
If  the  former  were  intended  for  your  quondam  metathorax^  1  think  it  is  objec- 
tionable, as  being  a  plural  name  for  one  flat  surface,  and  because  in  anatomy 
the  terms  apply  only  to  the  tides  of  the  lumbar  region ;  but  I  see  no  objectioa 
to  interlttaAitan  for  this  part  We  still  want  a  name  for  the  transverse  part  be- 
tween the  scutellum  and  interlumbium.  Might  not  this  be  the  poti-teuidlmm 
or  something  equivalent  ?  Hypochondria, — In  referring  to  a  system  of  anatomy 
I  find  that  this  term,  as  we  use  it,  is  anatomically  incorrect,  the  hypochondria 
being,  in  fact,  the  sides  of  the  epigastric  region  of  the  abdomen^  but  though  in 
part  covered  by  the  false-ribs,  forming  no  portion  of  the  true  peetuf.  ^  we 
apply  the  term  epigastrium  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  of  course  be 
highly  improper  to  apply  a  term  appropriated  to  the  sides  of  the  epigastrium 
to  the  pectus.  On  this  account,  and  as  Linue  evidently  in  Cerambyx  rmlmt 
applied  this  term  to  the  whole  sides  of  the  postpectue  (which  was  correct,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea  of  regarding  that  part  as  Uie  epigtutriwm — see  Cantharu 
rufd)  had  not  we  better  drop  it,  and  adopt  Enoch's  parapkHrOf  which  seems 
nnobjectionable  ? 

**  I  cannot  guess  what  we  meant  by  Interoosta,  Femoralia,  and  Coehd^^  though 
I  very  well  remember  giving  those  names  to  particular  parts.  But  though  I 
have  since  examined  the  postpectus  of  many  Coleopterous  insects,  I  see  no 
parts  but  what  may  be  referred  to  the  peristethium,  meso>tethinm,  scapnlaria, 
and  parapleura.  These,  indeed,  are  sometimes  crossed  by  apparent  suturei^ 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  sufiScient  reason  for  dividing  them  into  mors 
distinct  parts.  Knoch's  meriaess  are  clearly  the  hind  coxsa.  Of  coarse  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

"  Squamula.  — I  stumbled  lately  upon  an  objection  to  the  use  of  this  term  in 
the  sense  you  have  given  to  it  in  *  Mon.  Apum  Ang.,'  vis.,  that  Linne  had 
applied  it  to  the  angular  elevation  of  Formica,  We  should  certainly,  there- 
fore, have  a  distinct  name.  Illiger's  name,  tegukif  does  not  seem  very  much 
amiss,  as  in  Hymenoptera  this  part  aptly  enough  may  be  compared  to  a  little 
tile.    Our  English  base-cover  cannot  be  improved. 

**  So  much  for  objections.  Besides  which  I  have  to  notice  two  or  three 
things  that  we  yet  seem  to  want  names  for.  1st  Should  we  not  have  a  name 
for  the  upper  wing-cases  of  Grylli,  &c.,  which  being  of  so  difierent  a  substance 
can  scarcely  with  propriety  have  the  terms  elytra  and  coleoptera  applied  to 
them.  Illiger  uses  tegmina,  but  perhaps  a  better  term  might  be  selected.  I 
perceive  in  a  large  foreign  Gryllus,  which  doubtless  you  possess,  a  curious 
concave  shell-like  process,  between  the  claws  of  the  tarsi,  to  which  neither 
pulviliua  nor  onjfchium  is  applicable.  What  shall  it  be  called  ?  Would  it  not 
be  very  convenient  to  have  a  term  signifyin<;  that  the  surface  of  any  part  of  an 
insect  is  free  from  all  inequality,  in  opposition  to  foveoia,  stria^  &c  ?  Ltevit 
10  not  sufficient,  as  properly  it  should  be  restricted  to  denote  die  absence  of 
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ptmetOt  gcabrities,  &c.  orHf,  Thus  the  thorax  of  an  Apion  might  lie  /ovecHater 
and  yet  kevis ;  and  if  it  should  chance  to  be  neither,  the  absence  of  the  former 
character  could  not  at  present  be  expressed  without  a  periphrasis.  At  present 
we  are  forced  to  saj  hand  striatus,  canaliculatiu,  &c,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Xinnean  rule  of  not  using  negatives.  Would  aquatus,  in  English,  even, 
do  ?    •    •    •    • 

**  I  am,  &c., 

"W.  Spbkce." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Kirby's  answer  to  the  preceding  letter : — 

**Barham,  November  27th,  1809. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  now  mean  to  take  my  revenge,  and  show  yon  that  I  also 
can  write  a  long  letter,  a  faculty  which,  from  your  late  experience,  you  may 
begin  to  donbt  my  possessing.  I  shall  not,  however  waste  my  time  and  yours 
in  preliminary  matters,  but  go  directly  to  the  unanswered  parts  of  your  letters. 
I  shall  begin  with  your  last,  by  saying  that  I  admit  the  validity  of  your  reason- 
ing with  respect  to  Ilium  and  Ischium,  and  had  on  the  last  made  a  note  in 
pencil,  'melius  trochanter.'  But  if  this  is  considered  as  part  of  the  thigh, 
would  not  a  term  be  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  commonly  called  Uie 
thigh  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  trochanter  as  per  se,  and  so 
arrange  coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  one  under  the  other,  as  primary  parts  of  the 
Pedes,  I  cannot  look  at  your  letters  without  wishing  I  had  been  with  you 
during  your  examination  and  dissection  of  insects,  to  have  taken  some  of  your 
labour  off  your  shoulders.  Tour  success  has  been  answerable  to  your  pains, 
and  no  small  degree  of  light  will  be  thrown  upon  Entomology  by  your  disco- 
yeries  and  observations.  I  must  brush  up  my  memory  a  little,  for  I  seem  to 
have  forgot  the  reference  of  many  of  our  terms.  As  I  go  on  with  this  letter, 
I  propose  to  write  the  definitions  of  the  terms  of  our  anatomical  table,  which  I 
shall  then  send  to  you  for  your  observations. 

**  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  observations,  that  the  joint  at  the  base  of  the 
claw-joint  in  Cerambyx,  &c.,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  at  the  base  of  the 
thigh,  but  I  think  neither  of  them  a  true  trochanter ;  which  all  the  joints  have 
independent  of  it.  Is  this  an  anomaly,  or  are  we  to  look  upon  it  (regarding 
the  thigh  as  the  tibia,  with  Dr.  Wilmot),  as  analogous  with  the  fibula  f  I 
strongly  suspect  he  is  correct  in  this  opinion,  for  though  the  fibula  in  large 
animals  is  parallel  with  the  tibial  bone,  it  seems  in  other  respects  to  answer  to 
this,  and  in  many  insects  it  seems  to  run  in  that  direction.  I  have  no  anato- 
mical book,  so  I  may  speak  rather  incorrectly,'  for  I  forget  whether  the  name 
of  the  bone  parallel  with  the  fibula  be  called  tibia  or  not.  Observe — the 
insects  that  have  this  anarthrous  joint  at  the  base  of  the  claw-ioint  have  no 
onychium  or  pulvillus,  or  else  an  obsolete  one.  With  respect  to  this  term  ony- 
chmm,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  correct,  for  onychium  signifies 
a  little  claw ;  now  even  in  the  Lucanides  this  little  joint  is  terminated  by 
bristles  rather  than  claws,  and  I  believe  in  the  majority  of  genera  it  has 
nothing  like  claws.  I  am  not  wedded  to  pulvillus,  which  is  certainly  not 
generciUy  proper,  and  yet  one  term  ought  to  distinguish  the  same  part  in  all 
cases.  It  seems  to  me  more  analogous  to  the  ball  of  the  foot  than  any  other 
part,  but  planta  would  generate  confusion ;  what  think  you  of  plantuia,  its 
diminutive  ?  Now  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  legs,  I  wUl  observe  that  the 
part  you  notice  in  the  anterior  tibise  of  Lamprima  (male)  is  one  of  the  spinula, 
I  don't  recollect  whether  in  answer  to  your  remarks  upon  antennas,  and  my 
terms  radicle,  scape,  stalAlet^  and  ftageilam,  I  observed  that  these  were  not 
meant  to  be  applied  universally  to  the  three  first  joints,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest,  but  only  in  cases  where  they  are  remarkable,  which,  I  believe,  are 
more  numerous  than  you  seem  to  think,  for  you  will  find  in  most  of  the 
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Hemiptera,  Nenroptera,  and  Diptera,  that  these  part»  are  diBtingoishable  fireia 
the  rest.  Take  Tabanvs,  for  example.  How  useful  will  the  term  Jlagdlum  be 
to  describe  the  six  last  joints,  together  of  so  singular  a  shape,  which  cazmot 
be  described  taking  them  joint  bjr  joint ;  and  in  Grt/Uua  the  JlagdLum  is  oftea 
compressum,  while  the  stalklet  and  scape  are  nearly  globose.  In  Cimtx  and 
the  Nenroptera,  the  scape,  at  least,  is  always  remarkable.  We  want  a  fourth 
term  for  antennse,  viz.,  Capihtluniy  to  be  applied  to  Scarahetusy  ficc  &c.  I  observe 
in  Geoirupes  that  the  inner  spinula  is  moveable,  and  the  other  fixed ;  but 
whether  this  is  so  in  the  other  orders  I  cannot  clearly  determine,  but  I  think  in 
Vespa  both  are  moveable.  I  observe  in  Gryllm  the  plantula  you  mention,  but 
the  same  name  may  apply  to  it. 

**  Thorax  or  Couare. — I  continue  to  think  the  parts  that  have  been  known 
by  these  names  in  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera  are  analogous  to  each  other. 
The  collare  being  connected  by  membrane,  &c.,  with  the  tubercnla  or  scapa- 
loria,  might  on  being  taken  off  move  them,  and  occasion  the  motion  of  the 
wings  yon  mention.  I  have  taken  off  some  this  morning  without  producing 
this  effect.  If  you  take  off  the  head  of  a  Vespa,  it  will  carry  the  forelegs  with 
it,  and  leavb  the  collar  behind ;  but  I  have  just  taken  off  the  heads  of  several 
Apes,  Ichneumons,  Melitia,  and  other  Hymenoptera,  and  they  have  more 
generally  left  the  forelegs  behind.  The  thorax  in  Coleoptera  seems  to  me 
exactly  in  the  place  of  the  collare  in  Hymenoptera.  I  have  taken  to  pieces 
the  Geotrupes  you  describe,  and  see  the  piece  you  think  analogous  to  the  col- 
lare ;  but  this  piece  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  interior  anatomy,  and  to  be 
part  of  the  mediastinum,  or  of  the  strong  membrane  that  separates  this  part 
from  the  pectus.  Dytiscm,  Myhbris,  Buprestis,  Curculio,  all  of  which  I  have 
been  examining,  have  nothing  analogous  to  it,  but  mere  membrane ;  in  these 
large  insects  I  suppose  it  is  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature.  In  order  to  make 
it  analogous  to  the  collare,  it  ought  to  be  universal.  You  seem  to  me  to  have 
made  out  the  analogous  parts  of  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera  extremely  well ; 
but  what  answers  to  the  mesostethium  appears  to  mo  not  so  very  small,  for  it 
seems  to  me  to  extend  more  than  half  way  towards  the  wings.  The  term 
dorsum  might  give  place  for  post-collare,  then  we  should  have  thorax  and 
metathorax,  coUare  and  post-coilare,  and  pectus  and  postpectus,  which  would 
give  concinnity  to  our  terms.  The  part  yon  notice  in  Vespa,  as  succeeding 
the  scutelltmi,  and  to  which  your  accurate  eye  has  discovered  an  analogous 
part  under  the  scutellum  of  Geotrupes,  might  be  called  antdumhium,  or  post- 
scutellum,  as  you  suggest.  This  part  seems  not  to  be  separated  by  a  suture, 
but  only  by  an  impressed  line  in  Vespa ;  bat  a  suture  distinguishes  it  in  some 
genera :  it  is  not  very  obvious  in  Apis,  By  the  term  lumhi  we  agreed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  parts  that  lie  on  each  side  of  the  channel  that  runs  from  the 
antelumbium  to  the  abdomen.  The  channel  itself,  which  in  Coleopterous  in* 
sects  has  often  an  elevated  line  running  through  it,  or  kind  of  vertebne,  we 
called  interlumbium  :  this  part  exactly  represents  the  loins  with  the  back  bone 
between  them.  Wo  did  wrong  when  we  constructed  our  termini  anatomiei,  in 
not  making  definitions  when  we  named  them,  for  I  forget  exactly  now  what 
we  meant  hj/emorale,  unless  we  proposed  to  distinguish  by  it  the  dilated  flat 
coxae  of  the  posterior  legs  in  Dytiscus  and  Buprestis.  The  intercotia  was 
intended  for  a  piece  observable  in  Buprestis  vittata,  which  is  between  the 
mesostethium  and  the  posterior  coxse.  The  term  costuia  was  intended  for  a 
little  piece  which  seemed  inserted  between  the  scapularia  and  the  peristethium 
in  the  same  Buprestis;  but  it  is  dubious  whether  they  exist,  and  therefore  I 
think  with  you  we  may  strike  out  these  terms.  I  see  that  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  have  a  term  to  distinguish  sides  from  edge :  in  English  we  can 
say  very  well,  sides  dcflexed,  edge  rounded.  Perhaps,  in  Latin  we  might  say, 
lateribufl  deflexis^  acie  rotnndata  i  but  even  thb  might  be  liable  to  be  misoiio 
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dezstood,  for  a  ronnded  edge  might  be  constraed  to  mean  round  instead  of 
abarp,  applying  the  term  not  to  curvature  of  the  sides.  But  on  further  con- 
aideration,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  adverb  uirinque,  applied  in  this  case,  will 
do  as  well  as  coining  a  new  word.  Thorace  utrinque  deflexo  kiteribus  rotundatis, 
or  vice  versa,  utrinque  rotundatOj  lateribua  deftexis,  seems  to  me  quite  clear  of 
objection.  What  do  you  think?  I  don*t  see  that  we  have  any  term  for  the 
point  of  meeting  of  two  joints.  With  respect  to  tibia  and  femur,  geniculus 
will  do  very  well ;  the  other  end  of  tibia  and  tarsus,  if  necessary  to  be  noticed, 
would  with  equal  propriety  be  denominated  ccdx  or  heeL  With  respect  to  the 
point  of  meeting  of  two  joints  of  antennae  or  palpi,  no  term  strikes  me  that  would 
be  proper:  can  you  think  of  one,  or  would  one  be.  necessary?  Tou  observe 
we  have  no  term  for  ligula,  Fabr.  We  agreed  to  call  this  part  lingua.  If  a 
dinunutive  for  lingua  is  to  be  used,  it  might  as  well  be  used  for  all  tongues  of 
insects  that  are  properly  such.  I  think  the  same  name  should  be  given  to  the 
same  part  in  all  orders ;  in  fact,  in  use  the  ligula  comes  nearer  to  the  tongue 
of  animals  than  the  MicAer*tongues.  Po^t.  —  I  have  no  objection  to  employ 
this  as  English  instead  of/eders. 

**  Ovate  and  obovate,  —  With  respect  to  the  abdomen  of  Coleoptera,  I  look 
upon  them  to  be  ovate  when  broadest  towards  the  thorax,  and  obovate  when 
broadest  towards  the  anus;  and  so  with  respect  to  the  whole  insect  With 
respect  to  the  thorax,  Linne  seems  to  reverse  this  plan,  calling  the  thorax  in 
CarabuSf  obcordatua.  His  idea  of  ovatua  is  plain,  from  his  calling  Sphtaridium 
ecarabaoideet  ovatite.  With  respect  to  the  head,  Fabricius  makes  it  ovate  when 
it  is  broadest  at  the  thorax  in  the  Staphylini  of  the  family  of  linearis*  The 
thorax  of  CurcuUo  Palmarum,  Linn6  makes  ovatus;  Curculio  Germanua  is  cor- 
pore  ovato.  So  that,  as  it  should  seem,  the  ovate  body  is  broadest  towards  the 
head ;  the  ovate  head  is  broadest  towards  the  thorax ;  the  ovate  thorax  is 
broadest  towards  the  elytra  ;  but  the  ovate  elytra  or  abdomen  are  broadest  to- 
wards the  thorax:  the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  apex  of  the  elytra  or 
abdomen  must  be  reckoned  at  the  anus;  but  one  would  think  the  apex  of  the 
whole  body  should  not  be  reckoned  as  there. 

*^  Ifypoehondria,  —  Having  no  anatomical  books,  I  rely  on  the  correctness  of 
your  statement  with  respect  to  its  station.  I  thought  the  second  cavity  of  the 
abdomen^  which  is  analogous  to  our  prospectus,  was  the  region  of  the  Hypo- 
chondria, in  which  case  the  term  would  be  proper.  I  have  no  objection  (stating 
our  reasons  y«r  receding  from  Linn^},  to  adopting  Parapleura. 

*'  Lteois  et  etquatus^  ffc, — We  have  a  term  (lavigatus)  which  seems  to  answer 
for  this  purpose, '  veiy  smooth  without  elevations  or  depressions,*  but  somehow 
or  other  we  have  not  got  keuis,  I  see  in  the  book  in  which  I  arranged  Linne's 
terms  alphabetically,  we  have  *  Itsvis^  smooth,  without  elevations,'  and  ^Uevigatus^ 
smooth,  without  depressions.'  I  suppose  we  then  thought  one  term  sufficient. 
Linn^  uses  the  term  aguaUs  fw  your  aqueUuSf  it  should  seem,  under  Tenebrio 
gigas  and  mortisagus.  He  appears  to  have  wanted  a  term  of  this  sort  when  he 
describes  Teneb.  Uevigatus,  and  latipes,  for  he  says,  '  lavis,  elytris  Iambus^*  to 
distinguish  them  from  T,  variabilis,  which  is  kepis,  efytris  elevato-punctutis.  If 
we  use  kerns  and  Utvigatus,  the  former  should  signify  the  absence  of  stria,  chan- 
nels«/bMo^  or  fosswa,  and  similar  kinds  of  sculpture;  and  the  latter,  which 
implies  a  more  intense  degree,  should  denote  the  absence  of  points,  granules, 
or  any  roughnesses  of  surface.  It  would  sound  well  to  say  Iteuis,  elytns 
kevigatis.  But,  perhaps,  yon  will  think  three  terms  necessary,  one  for  the  ab- 
sence of  smaller  inequalities,  another  for  the  absence  of  larger,  and  a  third  for 
the  absence  of  all  inequalities;  then  it  would  be  €eguatue  or  aqualis,  without 
larger  elevations  or  depressions ;  hsvis^  without  smaller  elevations  or  depres- 
sions I  UsvigatuSf  without  any  elevations  or  depressions. 

a  <i 
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"  Upper  wings  of  GryUi,  jfc. — The  term  dyinun  is  Dot  improperly  applied  to 
these  case-wings ;  it  means  merely  an  integument,  and  I  don't  see  that  any  eoo- 
fusion  is  generated  by  the  use  of  it.  Even  amongst  the  Coleoptera,  the  elytim 
of  some  are  scarcely  more  than  coriaceous,  while  in  others  they  are  a  veiy  faaid 
crust  The  term  dytnan  of  itself  does  not  properly  conrey  the  idea  either  of  a 
corneous,  coriaceous,  or  membraneous  wing-cover,  but  merely  of  a  wing-oofvr. 
The  same  observation  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  CoUoptra,  whidi  is  to 
convenient  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do  without  it,  and  it  is  used  without  im- 
propriety, strictly  considered,  for  when  thus  used  it  is  merely  saying  wm^-eaati 
so  and  so.  The  term  Hemthftrum  is  more  applied  to  CtmioM,  I  believe;  ehftnm 
would  be  proper  for  Cicada^  but  not  for  Charmea^  Aphis,  and  Thipa,  All  thai 
seems  necessary  is  under  each  order  or  section  to  define  the  substaDoe  of  dte 
elytra.  Ton  seem  not  to  have  noticed  the  difference  between  the  terms  GafaD- 
ptera  and  Coieoptm.  You  will  find,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  elytra  of  indiri- 
dnals,  it  is  always  spelled  in  the  latter  way. 

**  Squamida Linn^,  indeed,  in  his  generic  character  of  Fomiaca,  uses  the 

term  squamula,  but  never  once  in  his  description  of  the  species;  here  it  is  always 
aqvama.  Fabricius  and  Latreille  invariably  have  it  agruama.  Linne's  generic 
character  will  not  be  adopted,  because  it  does  not  include  all  the  species ;  or  if 
it  should  be  adopted,  squamida  would  properly  be  changed  to  sqmama,  I 
therefore  see  no  reason  for  giving  up  my  own  term,  which  I  think  every  im- 
partial person  will  prefer  to  Bliger's.  A  aJUU  scale  is  certainly  much  better  than 
a  Utile  tiU,  for  the  part  in  question ;  indeed,  the  latter  strikes  me  as  bordering 
upon  the  ridiculous. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that  in  my  haste  in  putting  up  the  insects,  for  Mr.  Bod- 
well  to  take,  I  forgot  the  Scymnus  I  reserved  for  you,  and  also  a  little  Ahih 
ckara  (rufanguld)  which  I  have  of  yours,  taken  when  yon  were  here,  under  some 
moss  in  Shrubland  Park. 

**  Nov.  29.  —  I  have  carefully  read  over  your  excellent  sketch  for  a  plan  of 
our  work,  and  upon  the  whole  very  much  approve  of  it  What  we  say  in  the 
first  letter  with  respect  to  objections  farther  than  glancing  at  them«  should  be  to 
meet  and  refute  the  charge  of  cruelty,  which  is  also  one  great  objection  with 
the  fair  sex  from  pursuing  the  study.  The  cat  bono  objections  will  be  answered 
partly  when  we  detail  the  general  advantages,  and  more  folly  as  you  propose, 
and  have  done  excellently,  in  the  12th  letter.  I  am  not  utogether  of  your 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  the  Noxte  Insectomm^  for  I  think 
the  general  effect  will  be  much  the  most  striking  and  alluring,  if  we  conclnde 
M'ith  the  ravages  of  the  locusts.  We  are  giving  li  general  view  of  the  subject 
Our  Introduction  is  a  general  Introduction  to  Entomology,  and  if  we  give  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  injuries  our  country  receives,  as  we  should  of  coozse  do, 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  interest  the  reader,  and  will  remain  longest  upon  his 
mind,  because  always  under  his  eyes,  though  we  leave  off  with  exotic  depreda- 
tions. Don't  let  us  expose  ourselves  to  the  sneers  of  hypereritics,  that  we  are 
proficients  in  the  Bathos,  or  art  of  sinking.  This  is  all  material  that  I  find  to 
object  to  in  your  plan ;  the  rest  is  admirable.  I  think  the  directions  for  taking 
insects,  preserving,  &c.,  should  follow  the  technical  part,  for,  as  my  friend  Mae 
I^ay  observed,  we  should  first  tell  our  correspondent  what  an  insect  is,  befoie 
we  set  him  to  catch  it  From  your  plan,  which  urges  strongly  the  placing 
Nox<B  before  the  Benefieia,  you  seem  to  have  imagined  I  had  placed  the  latter 
first,  but  in  this  your  memory  failed  you;  it  is  always  best  to  leave  off  with  the 
fair  side.  .  .  .  Pray  tell  me  in  your  next  what  parts  of  the  work,  beside*  the 
History  of  Entomology,  you  would  like  best  to  do,  as  I  shall  soon  set  hard  to 
work,  and  'tis  pity  we  should  both  g^aw  the  same  bone.  When  you  have 
gnawed  yoor  bones,  send  them  to  me,  and  I  will  do  the  same  by  mine;  so  they 
will  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  picked  quite  dean.    I  shall  hope  for  much 
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from  yon  npon  the  nuraciila,  as  I  have  few  aathon  to  consult,  and  scarcely  any 

travellen.    I  have  nerer  met  with  Btinow  or  Jackson 

**  Yoors  very  affectionately, 

*»W.  KiBBT. 

**  Barham,  Janoary  23rd,  1810.** 

[In  this  letter,  after  mentioning  the  severe  illnesses  of  two  near  rela- 
tives at  Ipswich  requiring  his  frequent  visits,  he  proceeds  :  —  ] 

**  To  my  great  discomfort  also,  the  business  of  settling  the  affairs  of  a  man 
who  has  involved  himself  deeply  in  debt,  has  also  unavoidably  fallen  upon  me. 
I  hope  they  will  be  settled  in  another  fortnight.  I  mention  all  these  circnm- 
stADces,  that  you  may  see  that  it  [the  delay  of  writing]  has  not  been  for  want 
of  inclination,  but  of  leisure.  The  misfortune  is,  I  am  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
contemplative  rather  than  an  active  life;  business,  and  the  settlement  of  secular 
affairs,  makes  my  head  wild,  and  I  would  gladly,  if  possible,  disengage  myself 
from  it  altogether!  but  this  is  at  present  out  of  my  power,  so  you  must  not  be 
surprised  if  I  am  unable  to  do  much  for  the  present  This  you  may  be  sure  of, 
when  I  am  at  leisure  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for  lost  time."  .... 

The  above  extract  is  chiefly  ^ven  for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that 
though  Mr.  Kirby's  natural  dispositions  were,  as  he  states,  more  contem- 
plative than  active,  yet  no  man  ever  less  suffered  his  inclinations  in  this 
respect  to  encroach  on  or  set  aside  his  social  duties.  During  the  long 
course  of  our  correspondence  there  is  scarcely  a  letter  without  a  refe- 
rence to  some  executorship  he  had  to  carry  out  for  a  deceased  relative 
or  friend,  to  some  secretaryship  he  had  to  fill  for  a  charitable  or  other 
benevolent  institution,  or  to  some  active  services,  like  those  referred  to 
in  the  above  letter,  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  persons  often  but  distantly 
connected  with  him ;  but  all  these  duties,  however  contrary  to  his  natural 
inclinations,  he  scrupulously  fulfilled,  in  addition  to  those  of  his  sacred 
office,  before  giving  up  any  portion  of  his  time  to  his  sdentific  pursuits. 

**Barham,  Feb.  17,  1810. 
**  My  Dear  Sir, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  request  to  send 
the  copy  of  the  anatomical  terms  [to  replace  his,  which  he  had  mislaid].  I 
have  already  profited  so  far  by  it  as  to  draw  out  the  definitions,  and  have  been 
for  some  days  hard  at  work,  one  way  or  other,  upon  our  work.  ....  I  shall 
begin  with  attending  to  your  request  with  respect  to  what  part  of  the  work  each 
should  undertake.  As  I  have  made  a  pretty  ample  sketch  for  the  three  first 
letters, — ^viz.  the  Introductory,  Noxsb,  and  Beneficia,  —  if  you  approve  it^  I  will 
fill  up  the  outline  I  have  drawn  up  for  them.  Then  you  may  take  the  three 
next,  —  viz.  Storge,  Food,  and  Habitations;  then  to  my  lot  again  might  fall  7, 
8,  9,  vis.  —  Societies,  Defence,  and  Noises  ;  next  to  you,  10,  1 1, 12,  Phospho- 
rescence, &c..  Recapitulation,  and  Defence  of  Systematic  Entomology;  and  like- 
wise, if  you  please,  the  13th,  on  the  States  of  insects,  in  return  for  my  having 
done  die  14th,  General  Exterior  Anatomy.  15,  16,  17,  and  19,  Head  and 
parts.  Trunk  and  do..  Abdomen  and  do.,  and  Orinnology,  are  already  in  great 
forwardness.  18,  on  the  Interior  Anatomy,  you  nuiy  take.  20,  Class,  (Mer, 
&c,  I  will  take.  21,  Making  out  insects,  let  Spence  take, — nobody  makes  out 
insects  with  more  accuracy.  22,  Seasons,  Kirby  had  thought  about,  and  will 
take  ;  and  also  23,  Haunts  and  Times  of  Flight  24,  Catching,  Spence  ;  25, 
Killing,  Preserving,  Cabinets,  &c.,  Spence ;  26,  Breeding,  Kirby  ;  27,  History, 
Spence;  28,  Conclusion  and  Dictionary,  W.  K  and  W.  S.  conjointly,  W.  K* 
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giving  tenns  tnm  Lion^  Fabricins's  works  (except  'Fandaraenu  Kiiloiao" 
logia,'  which  K  has  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting),  Latreille's  *  Genera 
Ins.,'  Scopoli,  Schnuik,  Walckenaer,  De  Geer,  Reaumur;  W.  &  Illiger  and  the 
German  entomologists,  and  *  Fundament  Entomolog.*  Motions  of  Insects  I 
forgot:  Eirbj  will  take.  Short  accounts  of  books,  W.  8.  The  plan  tiiat  sniket 
me  as  the  b^  with  respect  to  the  parts  which  each  undertakes,  is  this — ^When 
jou  or  I  have  finished  a  letter,  or  (perhaps  better)  the  whole  of  our  paita,  I  to 
send  mine  to  you,  and  you  yours  to  me,  that  each  may  make  hia  obacnratiaos, 
and  gire  his  sanction  to  what  the  other  has  written,  and  add  any  particolan 
omitted  by  the  other  that  may  have  occurred  to  him.  If  yon  wish  any  atom* 
tion  made  in  tiie  abore  apportionment  of  parts,  you  will  state  it  in  your  neit 
packet  ...  ."• 

*  The  above  extract  is  mainly  given  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it  some  farther 
explanation  on  the  subject  to  wnich  it  refers. 

In  our  Preface,  p.  xxi,  [here,  and  throogbont  this  chapter,  the  5th  edition  (1828) 
is  referred  to]^,  we  have  declined  stating  which  letters  were  written  by  each ;  and  in 
the  thirty -seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  we  **  excused  ourselTes  ftom  gratify- 
ing the  curiosity**  to  ascertain  this  fact  (if  any  such  were  ever  felt),  no  doe  to  it 
has  been  given,  except  the  disclaimer  by  Mr.  Kirby,  in  the  advertisement  to  oor 
third  and  fourth  volumes,  of  agreeing  with  me  in  opinion  on  the  theory  of  instinct 
in  the  letter  on  that  subject,  1^1. 11.,  and  the  remarks,  in  VoL  lY.  p.  19—83 :  both, 
as  he  wished  it  to  be  stated,  written  by  me. 

As  this  disclaimer,  however,  has  broken  the  charm  of  secrecy,  and  as  some  fhtars 
inffenioos  entomologist  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  endeavour,  from  iDtenial 
evidence,  still  further  to  solve  the  mystery,  in  attempting  which  he  would  be  sort 
to  £b11  into  gross  errors,  it  has  seemed  to  me  best  (ana  Mr.  Freeman  coincides  with 
me)  to  give  here  the  entire  list  of  the  letters  of  our  work  which  were  ultimately  agreed 
on,  and  which  vary  in  some  respects  fivm  that  proposed  above,  with  the  name  of 
the  writer  affixed  to  each,  and  such  observations  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  in* 
formation  correct  and  complete. 

Vol.  L 
Prefkce. — ^Mr.  SpsircK. 

[The  two  paragraphs  relative  to  the  religions  bearing  of  the  wock,  ppi  zm. 
and  xiv.  [pp.  xii  and  xiii.] ;  the  first  half  of  one  at  p.  zvi.  [pw  xiv.3t  beguainc 
**  The  authors,"  &c.,  and  one  at  p.  xviii  [p.  xv.],  beginning  **  Beaidss  thase,^ 
&c,  were  added  by  Mr.  Kibbt.] 

LXTTEBS. 

I. — Introductory.    Mr.  Kibbt. 
IL — Objections  answered. 

The  first  part,  to  p.  89.  [20.]    Mr.  Kibbt. 

The  second  part,  m  defence  of  Systematic  Entomology,  pp.  40-^58.  [80^ 
27.]    Mr.  Spebcb. 

The  condnding  part  as  to  cruelty.    Mr.  EIibbt  and  Mr.  SmcB. 
IIL— Metamorphoses.    Mr.  Sfbkcb. 

From  p.  72—77.  [87— 40."1,  by  Mr.  Kirbt. 
lY.  to  YIII. — ^Injuries  caused  by  insects.    Mr.  Kibbt. 
IX.  and  X. — ^fienefits  derived  from  insecta.    Mr.  Kibbt. 

[A  large  proportion  of  the  fiicts,  and  several  entire  paragraphs  and  pages 
in  these  seven  letters,  were  f^imished  by  Mr.  Sfencb.  J 
XI. — ^Afiection  of  insects  for  their  young.    Mr.  Bnaxom, 
XII.  and  XIIIw— Food  of  insects.    Mr.  Sprmcb. 
XIY.  and  XYw—HabiUtions  of  insects.    Mr.  Sfbhcb. 

Vol.  IT. 

XVL  to  XX.— Sodeties  of  insects.    Mr.  Kibbt. 

XXI.— Means  by  which  insects  defend  themselves.    Mr.  Kibbt. 
XXII.  and  XXI II.— Motions  of  insects.    Mr.  Kibbt. 

XXIV.— Noises  produced  by  insects    Mr.  ELibbt. 

>  Hie  pates  referred  to  In  this  7th  Ed.  follow  between  brackals. 
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It  nvlll  have  been  observed  that,  in  our  letters  of  Nov.  ^0  and  27,  1809, 
a  discussion  is  begun  as  to  what  portions  of  the  thorax  (Linn.),  in  the 

JULY. — ^Lnminoiu  insects.    Mr.  Spence. 
XXVI. — Hjrberaation  and  torpidity  of  insects.    Mr.  Spence. 
XXVII. — ^Instinct  of  Insects.    Air. 'Spence. 

Vol.  m. 

LETTBaS. 

XXVIIL — Definition  of  the  term  insect    Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr.  Spence. 
XXIX.  to  XXXIL— States  of  insects.    Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr.  Spence. 

r  These  four  letters  were  originally  assisped  to  Mr.  Spence, 
ana  rough  copies  of  them  were  prepared  hy  him,  extending 
to  120  pa^es  of  MS.  in  large  4to, ;  but  owins  to  his  ill  health 
(as  explained  in  the  advertisement  to  Vol.  III.),  the  accamn- 
lation  of  new  matter  required  the  whole  to  be  prepared  for 

the  press  by  Mr.  Kirbt.] 

XXXUL  to  XXXVL"£xtemal  anatomy  of  insects.    Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr.  Spence. 

[This  department  of  the  work,  as  has  been  previonsly  here 
explained  and  in  the  advertisement  to  VoL  III.,  was  that  to 
which  the  authors,  both  during  Mr.  Spence's  visits  to  Bar- 
ham  and  in  their  long  subsequent  correspondence,  mainly 
devoted  their  attention ;  and  tbe  tabular  view  of  the  parts  of 
insects  was  the  very  first  portion  of  the  work  drawn  up  by 
them  as  the  result  of  their  joint  examination  of  a  great 
number  of  insects  of  all  orders,  and  of  long  discussions  (both 
orally  and  by  letter)  as  to  their  homological  relations :  but 
the  more  extended  and  connected  survey  of  the  whole  subject 
contained  in  those  letters  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kirbt.] 

Vol.  IV. 
Letters. 
XXXVII.  to  XLIIL— Internal  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects.   Mr.  Kirbt  and 

Mr.  Spence. 

[The  explanation  given  above  as  to  the  letters  on  the 
states  of  insects,  applies  equally  to  these  seven  letters  on  thdr 
■  internal  anatomy  and  physiology.   They  were  originally  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Spence,  whose  rough  draughts  of  the  letters  fill 
1&  MS.  4to.  pi^^es ;  but  it  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
his  ill  health,  that  the  whole  should  be  prepared  for  the  press 
by  Mr.  Kirby,  so  as  to  incorporate  the  new  fiicts^with  those 
which  Mr.  Spence  had  collected.] 
XLIV.— Diseases  of  insects.    Mr.  Kibbt. 
XLV.— Senses  of  insects.    Mr.  Kirbt. 
XLVL— Orismology,  or  explanation  of  terms.    Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr. 

Spence. 

XLVn.~Sv8tem  of  insects.    Mr.  Kirbt. 
XLVIII.  -  History  of  Entomology.    Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr.  Spence. 
XLIX^GeograpUcal  distribution  of  insects,  &c 

[The  first  part,  on  general  geographical  distribution,  by  Mr. 
^RBT;  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr.  Spence.] 
L. — ^Entomological  instruments,  &c.  Mr.  Kirbt  and  Mr.  Spence. 
LL— Investigation  of  insects.    Mr.  Kibbt  and  Mr.  Spence. 
Appendix.— Mr.  Kirbt. 

[An  enumeration  of  entomological  works,  and  of  papers  in 
Transactions,  JonmaJs,  &&,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Spence,  and 
•xtending  in  MS.  to  126  pages  large  4to.,  was  unavoidably 
omitted,  owing  to  the  much  greater  bulk  of  the  work  than 
had  been  originally  calculated  on.] 

I  beg  to  conclude  this  long  note,  which  assigns  to  each,  as  far  as  nraciicable,  his 
shire  in  the  work,  with  a  repetition  of  our  desire,  expressed  in  the  Prefkce^  —  and 
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two  orders  Coleoptera  and  Hymen oplera,  are  really  homologous.  When 
at  Barham,  WE  had  deddeJ  to  res^rd  Mr.  Kirby'a  Cotfare  of  his  "Mo- 
nog.  Apuii)  Ang. ,"  as  he  had  then  cunsidcreii  it,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
so-called  thorax  in  Coleoptera  ;  but  on  reaching  home,  and  dissecting 
many  insects  of  the  two  orders,  I  was  led  to  suspect  we  had  decided 
wrongly ;  and  the  anatomitul  facts  on  which  my  doubts  rested,  are  de- 
filed in  the  preceding  letter  of  Nov.  20  (p.  588.).  Mr.  Kirby,  it  will 
ha?e  been  seen,  in  his  reply  (p,  592.),  adhered  to  his  original  opinion  ; 
and  the  discussion  on  <hi^  knotty  point  was  continued  at  great  length, 
i>v  reference  to  dissections  we  had  made  with  this  view,  and  arguments 
built  on  ihem,  ill  tiie  eu;ht  or  ten  tetters  which  we  exchanged  in  the 
springof  1810,  without  conviction  on  either  side :  but  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kirby,  dated  May  1+,  begins  as  follows,  with  an  adtnisaion  that  he  had 
seen  reason  to  come  over  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject.  —  an 
adniis»on  my  candid  friend  could  well  afford  to  make,  seeing  how  often 
he  bad  cimvinced  me  of  error,  mid  brought  me  to  adopt  his  views  oil 
points  on  ivhich  we  had  dittercU  and  as  thoroughly  discussed  as  this  :  — 
"Barham,  May  14,  1810. 
"My  Ucar  Sir.^I  began  a  letter  to  you  before  bre  ok  Cast  tbia  morning  npon 
a  oommoQ  sheet  of  paper,  because  I  did  not  espect  to  have  roalter  to  fill  a 
folio.  I  had  not  proweded  down  one  side  before  yonr  letter  arrived,  the  reply 
to  which  nill,  I  think,  cnalile  me  to  eke  out  this  74,  and  therefore  I  shall  b^in 
anew.  Yon  iirobably  got  my  letter  the  day  after  yours  was  despatched,  which 
I  hope  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  score.  My  object  in  writing  again  so 
soon  was  to    ii-reBS  to  you  my  full  convict' on  that  you     re  perfectly  accurate 

whi  h  I  know  was  Mr  K  rbj  ^  as  much  as  mme,— that  n  any  refrrenceto  onrwork 
i     be  jlvrats  jo  nily  referred  to         L  two  except  ons    these  nre —  1st.  Tbe 
1     ter  on  nst  net  (.Vol  II  ),  and  mv  tart     r      n  npon  th  i  .u  jeet  (Vol.  IV. 

pp  !'>— 33  )  ou  wbidi  Hr  Kirbvd  S^rei  n  op  e  ashehaa  stated  in  tbe 

a  Ivertaeiuent  to  Vol  III,  and  for  tak  nj,     h    h  v  ew  fron    mina  be  baa 

t  veu  b  B  reasoDi  at  Urge  In  the  Bndg  v>  I  11  p  2  2--2S0.) ;  and 

nd    The  Lflltor  on  bybematioii  (Vol  II  )    n  w  den  al  of  the  poasibdity  of 

.1  sfa  tori    c^ploinlustbe  retreat  of  n6    t     nt        winter  quarters,  and  ofteo  the 
I  r  pa    B<t       thene  previooslv  fro  n  the  m    o  d         aensat  on  of  cold  I  think  it  duo 
I  m  10  slate  (though  he  d  d  not  h  mse  f  care  to  advert  to  it  n  the  advertisement 
above  quoted)  was  ia  oppos  t  on  to  h  on  t  e  anb  ect,  and  no  portion  of  this 

Letter  norof    hat  on  in  was  hvhm    ^^  th  hesesl  ^hteiiceptiDn9,na 

reference  to     u    I  "  k  mu      e     ept    n  ourjo  nt  namea;  for  the 

chances  are       a         u  J       hjve  teen     nttcn  by  one  of  the 

aothors,  the  I  d  to  (oiten  ex  ending  to  whole 

psrsgrapbs  and  hy  the  otber  as  perpetuallj 

a        It  was,    n  lue  o  and  perlectlni,  our  anatomictil 

a  d  on  mo  og   a]  te  ms.  elp  c  7     |         of  thus  add  ng  to  the  stores  of 

h  s  coadjator  that  tbe  greater  part  ot  the  long  ett  n  that  passed  between  as,  daring 
the  extended  period  emplovod  n  thecompoa  tion  of  the  work,  amonnt  ng  in  quanlity 
f  matter  f  pr  nted  tofiirmore  pages  than  ita  four  volnmee,  were  »  ntlen  by  each. 
1  a  t.  the  epr  bably  never  was  awe  k  composed  hy  two  anthors,  more  thoroughly 
ilatc-laiUd  wiih  the  contributions  of  eiiih,  th.in  ours.  Oar  book  was  always  in  our 
tlii.uyhiH ;  anil  onr  reading,  even  on  dissimilor  Bubjeets,  was  constantly  furnishing 
!;:ii^,  or  hints,  or  illustralioiiB.  bfaring  'm  tlie  portions  of  each  other,  which  were 


to  them,  —  during  the 
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in  conceiving  that  the  thorax,  as  it  has  heen  nsnally  called,  in  Cdeoptera  is  not 
analogoos  to  the  coBare  in  Hjinenopteni,  and  thos  to  do  70a  ample  justice  for 
that  penetration  and  discernment  which  enabled  yon  so  early  to  muke  this  very 
important  discovery.  Tmth  seemed  to  roe  at  first  on  the  other  side;  but  the 
observatiops  I  have  made  this  spring,  and  another  circumstance,  which  I  shall 
presently  explain  to  you,  have  made  me  a  convert  to  your  sentiments.  If  I 
know  myself,  I  love  tnttfi  better  than  opinion ;  and  though  I  may  be  sometimes 
over  warm,  from  the  natural  hastiness  of  my  temper,  in  maintaining  what  ap- 
pears to  me  so  at  the  time,  yet  I  am  never  backward  to  own  and  embrace  it, 
however  contrary  to  my  former  opinions,  when,  the  clouds  being  removed,  I  see 
it  in  its  native  beauty.  In  my  last  letter  yon  observed,  I  dare  say,  that  I  was 
become  nearly  of  your  opinion ;  I  will  now  state  what  has  made  my  conviction 
complete.  After  I  had  finished  the  Orismology,  I  thought  to  begin  the  liCtter 
which  treats  of  the  body  of  an  insect  considered  more  at  large.  Beginning 
with  the  crust,  or  skeleton,  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  its  articulations,  dis- 
tinguishing those  that  hare  free  motion,  —  I  mean  motion  independent  of  that 
of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached  on  any  side.  In  this  view,  taking  a 
coleopterous  insect  for  my  example,  the  body  to  me  appeared  to  consist  of 
/itur,  instead  of  three  great  joints  —  viz.  the  head,  the  thorax,  the  metalhorax, 
and  the  abdomen,  (With  respect  to  the  two  last,  —  the  metathorax  and  the 
abdomen,  —  they  are  much  more  closely  connected  in  this  order  than  the  head 
and  the  thorax.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  by  observation  whether  they  have 
free  motion  ;  but  as  they  certainly  have  in  Hymenoptera,  &C.,  I  for  the  present 
take  it  for  granted.)  Considering,  then,  that  the  upper  part,  or  shield,  of  the 
thorax  moves  with  the  under  part  or  breast,  and  together  form  the  second  joint, 
this  eonvinced  me  that  the  ccUar  in  Hymenoptera,  which  has  no  free  motion, 
and  is  therefore  part  of  the  metathorax,  with  which  it  moves,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  the  shield  of  the  thorax,  which  moves  with  the  breast, 
independently  of  the  metathorax.  The  instances  referred  to  in  my  last,  —  vis. 
Fanua  and  Xyphydria,  in  which  the  breast  is  evidently  independent  of  the 
collar,  —  confirm  this  triumphantly.  So  in  Hymenoptera,  as  well  as  Ck)leo- 
ptera,  there  are  four  free  divisions;  for  I  imagine  that,  although  the  head  can 
move  the  thorax  or  breast,  yet  the  breast  can  move  (as  in  Cdeoptera)  inde- 
pendently of  the  head:  but  this,  observation  must  ascertain.  This  grand  dis- 
covery of  yours  leads  to  some  very  important  consequences,  affording  an 
admirable  clue  for  a  new  order,  and  also  for  two  great  divisions  of  insects  — 
viz.  into  T/toracici  and  Ccilares;  the  latter  subdivisible  into  Cdlares,  CoUari 
dittineto,  and  CoUari  etanescente.  The  Thoracici  would  include  Coleoptera, 
Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Nenroptera  (excluding  Phryganea  and  Ptocut); 
and  the  CoUaresj  CoUari  distincto,  Hymenoptera,  Trichoptera  ?,  and  Lepido- 
ptera?;  and  the  coUaret  coUari  evanetcente  would  contain  the  Diptera.  As  to 
the  Aptera,  I  cannot  at  present  speak  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  my  new 
order  Trichoptera,  every  hour  more  convinces  me  of  the  propriety  of  it.  In  the 
LibeUulidee,  Myrmdeon,  Ascalaphua,  Hemerobius,  Semblis,  Ephemera,  Raphidia, 
&c,  thepccftts  is  covered  by  a  thoracic  shield;  but  in  Phryganea  and  Psocus, 
and  Panorpa  f  it  is  not.  I  have  no  specimen  of  Termes  to  enable  me  to  as- 
certain to  which  of  these  it  belongs ;  but,  from  the  veins  of  the  wings,  I 
should  suspect  to  the  latter.  Upon  looking  again  at  Panorpa,  it  seems  to  have 
a  small  thoracic  shield ;  and  as  its  wings  have  veins  as  well  as  nerves,  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  genuine  Neuroptera:  I  wish  much  to  have  your  sen- 
timents upon  this  idea.  I  use  the  term  Trichoptera,  because  most  of  the  insects 
(the  genus  Pmcus  excepted)  that  belong  to  this  order  have  hairs  upon  their 
wings,  and  it  distinguishes  them,  I  think,  well  from  their  affinities,  —  the  Le- 
pidoptera.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  by  what  name  we  shall  de* 
nominate  the  «Aie/U  of  the  thorax  in  the  thoracic  insects:  for  certainly  the  term 

a  Q  4 
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coBare  should  be  restricted  to  the  collar  in  the  coUaric  tribe ;  corselet  and  collar 
will  do  extremely  well  for  English  terms,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  Laiim, 
If  we  restrict  Thorax  to  the  shield,  what  term  shall  we  nse  for  the  breast  and 
shield  together?  Then,  also,  we  must  turn  post-coOare  into  metaikorax^  and 
have  a  new  term  for  the  after-breast  and  after-conelet  taken  together.  Chest 
and  after-chest  would  do  in  English,  but  I  cannot  at  present  find  a  good  Latin 
term.    Will  not  anatomy  help  us  here?     Having  said  my  say  upon  this  subject, 

I  shall  next  turn  to  the  queries  of  your  letter  received  this  morning. *** 

[Three  folio  pages  of  remarks  follow  on  various  matters  I  had  sidverted  to.] 

I  am  aware  that,  in  giving  this  extract,  I  shall  be  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  vanity  ;  but  if  laudari  a  laudato  viro  is  allowed  to  excite  a  plea- 
surable feeling,  which,  being  common  to  humanity,  we  mutually  excit59e» 
1  shall  scarcely  be  expected  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  by 
keeping  back  the  expression  of  the  good  opinion  of  my  friend,  which 
gave  roe  so  much  delight  in  my  youthful  days  of  entomological  enthu- 
siasm. But,  in  quoting  this  letter,  I  have  another  object  in  view,  —  that 
of  presenting  the  remarkable  example  which  it  offers  of  Mr.  Kirby*s 
candour  and  love  of  truth.  How  few  men  in  his  position  as  one  of  the 
first  of  European  entomologists,  in  which  his  "  Monographia  Apum 
An^Iiee  **  had  placed  him,  would  have  had  their  minds  open  to  the  con- 
viction of  having  been  in  error  in  one  of  its  main  anatomical  details,  and 
would  have  had  the  candour  to  admit  that  this  error  had  been  pointed 
out  by  a  mere  tyro  in  the  science  I  For  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
question  is  not  free  from  difficulties,  but  one  on  which  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides  f ;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  one  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity, to  have  shut  his  eyes,  and  sheltered  himself  under  this  plea,  and  the 
weighty  sanction  of  Illiger,  who  had  adopted  his  views,  from  swerving 
from  the  decision  he  at  first  came  to  when  I  started  my  objections, — 
that  he  continued  of  his  former  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  collare  and 
thorax.  But  not  so  my  excellent  friend,  who  did  not  shrink  from  the 
closest  contest  of  fact  and  argument,  and  frankly  gave  up  his  own  opinions 
when  convinced  they  were  untenable.  And  so  [  ever  found  him  during 
the  course  of  our  long  friendship  ;  —  tenacious  of  the  opinions  which  care- 
ful examination  of  any  question  had  led  him  to  form,  but  quite  willing  to 
listen  to  any  fair  arguments  brought  against  them,  and,  when  convinced,  to 
admit  their  incorrectness. 

*  In  a  letter  written  two  days  after  (May  16),  Mr.  Kirby  has  the  following  far- 
ther remarks  on  collare  and  thorax:  —  "I  find  it  necessary*,  before  this  sieve-like 
memory  of  mine  loses  all  traces  of  them,  to  lay  before  you  some  farther  oboervationi 
and  concessions  upon  the  subject  of  thorax,  collar,  &c.  I  have  been  examining 
several  thoracic  insects  this  morning  for  something  analogous  to  the  Hjnmenoptera 
collar,  and  I  find  that  what  yoa  took  for  the  part  in  Coleoptera  is  certainly  so.  It 
exists  in  most  Coleoptera,  —  perhaps  in  all,  —  in  Hemiptera,  and  even  in  Lqiido- 
ptera,  which  have  a  true,  though  very  slender  thoracic  shield.  It  is  usually  concealed 
under  the  membrane  or  ligament  that  unites  the  thorax  to  the  metathoraz,  and  its 
direction  is  downwards  into  the  chest ;  so  that  in  this  order  of  insects  it  is  a  part  of 
interior  anatomy.  The  collar  of  Hymenoptera,  in  some  instances  at  least  (try 
Nomadoj  Apis,  Mdittd),  is  not  merely  a  dorsal  piece,  but  a  belt  which  sorronnds 
the  whole  metathofax,  behind  the  pectus,  though  very  slender  at  the  breast.  I 
have  taken  two,  from  a  Nomada  and  Apit,  off  whole.  This  confirms  beyond  all 
doubt  your  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  additiooal  propriety  to  the  term 
collare.  ....** 

j  See  "Int  to  Ent,"  Vol.  iii.  p.  646—550. 
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In  llfay  1810,  I  received  from  Mr.  Kirby  four  of  his  longest  letters. 
There  was  then  a  pause  of  nearly  three  months  ;  and  his  next  letter, 
begun  Ma^  29th,  was  not  finished  and  sent  off  till  August  15.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  last  portion  is  given,  as  it  will  interest  Entomologists,  and 
as  furnishing  some  traits  of  my  friend  of  his  own  sketching,  but  very 
similar,  I  fancy,  to  what  we  most  of  us  experience  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

"Aug.  15, 1810. — ^Yonr  reproof,  my  dear  friend,  was  not  unmerited;  and 
what  can  I  do  bat  appeal  to  your  good  nature  for  forgiveness,  idler  having 
stated  circumstances  which  may  a  little  extenuate,  though  not  excuse,  my  in- 
dolence and  procrastination  ?  About  the  middle  of  June,  I  went  to  Livermere, 
near  Bury,  to  visit  a  friend  who  was  formerly  entomologically  inclined*:  he 
lives  in  a  spot  very  &vourable  to  the  entomologist  Here  I  picked  up  many 
good  things,  particularly  Nenroptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Diptera;  besides 
which,  my  friend  permitted  me  to  rummage  over  his  collection  and  take  what 
I  liked,  so  that  I  carried  home  a  large  box  full  of  insects.  This  set  me,  when 
returned  to  Barham,  to  looking  over  my  collection  in  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera, 
Xenroptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Diptera,  a  great  many  of  which  were  scattered 
about  in  boxes,  &c.,  and  which,  upon  inspecting  them,  I  found  were  going  fast 
to  ruin ;  and  I  saw  it  was  necessary,  if  I  meant  to  preserve  the  many  good 
things  I  had  collected,  to  put  them  in  order,  and  in  a  place  of  security.  This 
has  employed  all  my  leisure  hours  since  my  return  from  the  above  visit.  I 
have  now  nearly  finished  the  Hymenoptera,  which  occasioned  me  infinite 
labour,  and  have  then  only  the  Diptera  to  put  to  rights.  During  this  interval, 
also,  my  house  has  been  full  of  guestSw  Tet  with  all  this  business  I  have  been 
daily  thinking  of  writing  to  you,  but  my  employment  kept  seducing  me  ;  so  I 
said  to  myself,  when  I  get  through  this  genus  I  will  write.  Before  your  letter 
arrived,  I  had  determined,  as  0oon  as  I  had  done  the  Hymenoptera,  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  upon  my  conscience.  It  is  too  much  my  way,  when  I  have 
begun  to  delay  writing  to  any  friend,  to  procrastinate  in  this  way  ;  and  when 
I  engage  in  any  pursuit,  it  is  with  ardour ;  but  if  anything  occurs  to  suspend 
my  career,  so  that  I  lose  the  habit,  I  get  a  horror  against  it,  which  prevents  my 
returning  to  it  till  after  many  efforts, — so  that,  as  you  justly  say,  sometimes  I 
come  down  like  a  tropical  torrent,  and  then  foUows  a  season  of  drought    You 

will  see  by  this  that  I  have  not  lately  done  much  in  our  optu  magnum. 

With  respect  to  your  letters,  I  shall  answer  the  last  first  Yon  say  your  letter 
on  internal  anatomy  occupies  fifty  pages.  Don't  you  think  you  can  reduce  it 
to  smaller  compass  ?  for  it  strikes  me  that,  considering  the  variety  of  matter 
we  have  to  handle,  that,  unless  we  attend  to  brevity,  we  shall  have  our  work 
extend  to  two  or  three  volumes."  [Then  follow  two  folio  pages  of  various 
remarks  on  the  anatomy  of  insects,  &c.] 

Li  the  summer  of  1812, 1  spent  four  or  five  months  in  London,  occupy- 
ing the  mornings  chiefly  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  rich  library,  which  he  threw 
open  so  libermly  and  unreservedly  to  the  researches  of  naturalists,  in 
collecting  materials  for  our  work  ;  and  about  two  months  at  Barham, 
where  we  jointly  read  and  corrected  the  Letters  that  were  to  form  the 
first  volume  of  our  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  I  had  the  great  delight  to  receive  a  long-pro- 
mised visit  from  Mr.  Elirby,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  delicate  state 
of  Mrs,  Rirby's  health  obli^  him  to  restrict  to  about  ten  days.    These 

*  Hie  Bev.  Peter  Lathbufy. 
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were  chiefly  spent  in  seeing  the  lions  of  Hull  and  the  neighbouiliood, 
and  in  visiting  the  many  friends  eager  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  We 
did  little  in  insect  collecting ;  but  I  had  the  great  satisfactiou  of  seeiDg 
him  fish  out  with  his  own  hands  and  secure  a  specimen  of  the  then  rare 
Ihnacia  (Macroplea)  Zosterw,  from  the  pond  on  the  banks  of  the  Hani- 
ber,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  house,  where  I  first  took  it,  and  the 
source  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  first  British  specimens. 

He  then  returned  home  by  York,  Newark,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge. From  his  letter  of  May  30,  announcing  his  arriyal  at  Barham, 
with  a  full  account  of  his  journey,  a  few  passages  may  be  extracted : — 

**  I  arriyed  safe  at  Barham  on  Saturday  night,  and  found  my  dear  Mrs.  EL, 
though  far  iix>m  so  well  as  I  wished  and  expected,  yet  better  than  she  had  been 
the  beginning  of  last  week.  ...  I  had  a  pleasant  though  a  very  cold  ride  to 
York,  especially  upon  the  wolds.  I  saw  Mrs.  Sandwith  and  her  sons  at  Beyerlcy, 
and  I  took  particular  notice  of  your  natiTO  village.  Bishop  Burton,  paid  doe 
respect  to  your  old  Elm,  and  assure  yon,  without  flatt<ery,  that  I  think  it 
altogether  the  prettiest  spot  I  saw  in  Yorkshire.  We  arrived  at  York  about 
twelve,  and  after  putting  on  clean  linen,  I  marched  to  your  friend  Mr.  H.'8, 
who  received  me  very  civilly.  ...  He  would  not  be  satisfied  without  my  en- 

f  aging  to  dine  with  Mm,  and  then  dismissed  me,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
[.,  to  survey  the  Minster.  I  was  much  struck  with  this  noble  building,  which 
exceeds  everything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  I  need  not  describe  it  to 
you.  I  then  returned  to  dinner,  and  was  sorry  to  find  Mr.  H.  had  decanted  a 
bottle  of  fourteen-years  old  port  for  me,  of  which  I  could  not  partake.  [Mr. 
Eirby  at  this  time  found  his  digestion  improved  by  abstaining  finom  wioe.] 
After  dinner  he  took  me  under  his  own  care  to  show  me  the  other  York 
lions.  ..." 

In  the  remainder  of  the  letter  he  adverts  to  the  mode  of  burning  lime 
at  Brotherton ;  the  very  long  and  narrow  canal  barges  he  saw  near  Ret- 
ford ;  the  gypsum  pits  near  PiTewark ;  and  to  Southwell  Minster,  of  which 
he  describes  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  and  sends  a  message 
respecting  it  to  John  Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  the  eminent  antiquary,  with 
whom  we  had  breakfasted. 

At  leneth,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  the  first  edition  of  750  copies  of 
Volume  I.  of  our  book  appeared, — just  in  time  to  allow  me  to  take  one 
with  me  to  show  to  our  entomological  friends  on  the  Continent,  where  I 
made  a  four  months*  tour  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A  second  edition 
was  called  for  the  next  year,  and  a  third  m  1817,  when  also  was  published 
Volume  II.,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  required  in  1818,  and  a  third 
in  1822. 

A  sad  interruption  of  our  joint  labours  took  place  in  1818,  in  conse* 
quence  of  my  ill-health,  caused  by  severe  head-aches,  gradually  increasing, 
until  at  last  they  were  excited  by  the  slightest  effort  of  attention  in  reading 
or  writing.  Afler  struggling  against  them  a  year  or  more,  and  trying 
various  remedies  recommended  by  my  medical  advisers,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  in,  and,  adopting  Dr.  Baillie*s  prescription  of  being  *'  for  several 
years  an  idle  man,"  to  lock  up  my  books  and  cabinets ;  to  put  in  order 
and  send  to  my  coadjutor,  whose  grief  and  disappointment  were  equal 
to  my  own  *,  my  large  pile  of  unfinished  MSS.  for  my  share  of  the  work; 

*  A  letter  from  Mr.  Kirby,  dated  Jan.  18, 1819,  with  an  account  of  some  expe* 
riments  with  acids,  &c.,  on 'the  exterior  cnist  of  insects,  concludes  thos:  — **loo 
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and  to  transfer  myself  and  fiimil^  from  Yorkshire  to  the  more  genial 
climate  of  Exroouth,  where  we  resided  several  years. 

During  this  period,  though  I  took  no  active  share  in  the  completion 
of  our  book,  I  gave  suggestions  on  various  points  in  the  letters  which  we 
still  regularly  exchanged;  and  one  summer  Mr.  Kirby,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Kirby,  made  the  journey  from  Barham  to  Exmouth,  expressly  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  us, —  I  need  not  say  how  greatly  to  my  delight. 

In  1626,  our  concluding  Volumes  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.),  appeared ;  and 
in  this  same  year,  as  I  found  travelling  always  suit  my  health,  which  was 
still  far  from  being  re-established,  I  removed  with  my  family  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  we  spent  the  next  eipht  vears,  visiting  in  succession  most 
of  the  European  capitals,  and  residing  four  years  in  Italy,  but  migrating 
to  Switzerland  in  summer.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  as  well  as 
on  our  return  to  England,  my  correspondence  with  my  old  friend  was 
regularly  kept  up ;  and  we  frequently  saw  each  other  on  the  visits  made 
by  Mr.  Kirby  to  London,  and  one  winter  at  Leamington,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kirby  joined  us,  and  we  spent  a  month  together.  Space  can  be  here 
afforded  for  extracts  from  only  two  of  Mr.  ]urby*s  many  letters  during 
this  period, — one  addressed  to  Milan,  and  the  other  to  Leamington. 

<*  Barham,  Jmie  13, 1832. 

**  My  Dear  Friend, — I  this  morning  deceived  your  kind  and  interesting  letter 
from  Pisa,  and  lose  no  time  in  setting  an  answer  on  the  stocks,  though  it  may 
be  some  days  before  I  shall  have  leisure  to  finish  it  I  did  not  answer  your 
last  letters,  because  I  was  uncertain  where  to  direct  to  you.  I  must  begin  by 
thanking  yon  for  the  variety  of  new  and  interesting  information  your  enter- 
taining letters  contain.  They  make  my  mouth  water  to  be  with  you  ;  but, 
alas !  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  be  partaker  with  you  in  your  enjoyments.  But 
I  will  not  repine ;  I  have  too  much  to  be  thankful  for,  far  beyond  my  merits, 
to  feel  any  lasting  emotions  of  envy;  but  when  I  read  your  letters  the  wish  will 
rise  in  the  heart.  I  have  very  little  scientific  intelligence  to  communicate,  for  I 
know  very  little  what  is  going  on  in  the  scientific  world,  having  had  very  little 
communication  with  it  of  late. 

**  June  15. — ^I  very  recently  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  residence  at 
this  place,  and  received  some  very  gratifying  marks  of  regard  and  attachment 
from  my  neighbours.  The  members  of  the  Claydon  Book  Club  had  a  jubilee 
dinner  on  the  occasion,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  regard,  presented  me  with  a 
very  elegant  piece  of  plate ;  and  yesterday  evening  they  and  their  ladies,  at 
least  such  as  could  come,  were  entertained  here,  about  twenty-seven  altogether; 
and  a  very  happy  and  pleasant  party  we  had.  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker 
poet,  a  very  friiendly  Friend,  who  before  addressed  some  very  pretty  verses  to 
me,  inserted  in  our  provincial  paper  a  very  beautiful  address  to  me,  but  above 
my  deserts,  but  which  showed  great  liberality  on  his  part  to  eulogise  a  receiver 


cannot  conceive  how  much  I  feel  the  loss  of  your  assistance  in  the  variety  of  subjects 
that  come  before  me.  I  want  your  opinion  upon  so  many  points,  that  I  sometimes 
feel  half  disposed  to  throw  aside  my  pen.  I  have  nobody  upon  whose  judgment  I  can 
depend  to  consult,  for  Mac  Leay,  who  would  on  such  occasions  occur  to  me,  is  so 
extremely  negligent  as  a  correspondent  (owinf;  to  his  incessant  ol&cial  duties\  that 
if  I  asked  him  ten  questions  he  would  not  give  me  an  answer  to  five,  and  tnat  in 
a  hasty  manner.  I  must  do,  however,  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  shall  hail  with  joy 
the  day  that  restores  you  to  the  moderau  use  of  your  pen." 
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of  tithes,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  mimster  of  the  GospeL    Tb^  are  U» 
long  to  insert  here,  or  I  would  send  yon  a  copj. 

**  Yon  ask  me  to  report  progress  with  regard  to  mj  present  undertaking. 
[The  '  Bridgewater  Troatise.*]  It  requires  more  time  than  I  caJcnlated  to  bring 
it  out  in  a  satisfactory  form.  I  have  written  nearly  200  pages,  but  I  fiear  I  shall 
not  get  all  I  have  to  say  in  a  single  volume ;  but  this,  time  will  show.  I  find 
roy  memory  does  not  help  me  as  it  used  to  do.  [A  sunmiary  of  his  plao  fol* 
lows,  and  queries  as  to  any  observations  made  by  my  Italian  friends  on  the 
animals  of  Aristotle  or  Pliny,  especially  the  Polypus."]  I  foi^t  whether  I  men- 
tioned to  you  that  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Richardson's  *  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana '  is  published.  It  is  a  most  splendid  volume,  with  coloured  fignm 
of  the  more  rare  N.  American  birds.  We  are  establishing  a  literary  Insti- 
tution and  Museum  at  Ipswich.  I  have  promised  them  my  herbarium,  which 
is  considerable,  and  shall  also  give  them  my  fossils.  ....  We  have  escaped 
the  cholera  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  oommnnication  between 
Ipswich  and  London,  Newcastle,  &c.  ....  I  have  not  taken  an  insect  ibr 
i^es.    At  seventy-three  one  cannot  see. 

**  Tours,  my  Dear  Friend, 

*'  Yexy  affectionately, 

''WX.EZSBT. 

**  WuL  Spence,  Esq.,  Poste  restante,  Milan.** 

"  Barham,  January  llth,  1841. 

''  My  Dear  Friend, — ^I  fear  you  have  wondered  and  felt  disappointed  by  the 
non-arrival  of  any  letters  from  Barham  since  the  rector  and  his  lady  readied 
that  place.  At  first  I  was  prevented  from  writing  b^  an  accomulation  of 
business  which  called  for  immediate  attention ;  and  smce,  with  one  thing  or 
other,  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied,  that  I  have  delayed  firom  day  to  day 
beginning  an  epistle  to  the  soioumers  at  Leamington.  But  though  I  have  not 
written,  we  have  daOy  thought  of  them,  and  spoke  of  them,  and  not  seldom 
wished  that  we  were  agsdn  enjoying  with  them  the  mjming  rambles  and  social 
evenings  that  were  so  pleasant  to  us.  But  I  must  tell  yon  our  history-  since 
we  left  Cambridge: — ^After  spending  a  week  at  the  latter  place  and  Stretham 
veiy  pleasantly,  we  packed  ourselves  into  the  Ipswich  coach,  and  arrived  at 
dear  old  Barham  once  more,  on  Friday,  December  18th,  which  we  left  October 
14th.  We  found  all  our  connections  and  friends  well,  and  were  received  with 
hearty  welcomes ;  and  were  thankful  to  see  them  again,  and  be  settled  down 
for  the  winter  amongst  theuL  And  wintejr,  indeed,  it  is,  for  the  country  has 
been  covered  with  snow  since  the  beginning  of  this  month ;  but  this  morning  a 
rapid  thaw  appears  to  have  commenced,  so  that  I  shall  content  mynelf  with 
perambulating  my  passage  instead  of  my  parish.  I  wonder  whe&er  your 
Leamington  meadows  have  been  covered  with  the  above  winter  garment ;  this, 
I  fear,  would  confine  your  rambles  within  a  narrow  space. 

**  Have  you  seen  Henslow's  paper  on  the  diseases  of  wheat  ?    I 

received  it,  not  long  since,  from  the  author.  It  is  printed  in  fi}lio,  and  contains 
about  seventeen  pages.  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  so  I  expect  is 
not  to  be  purchased.  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy,  I  can  send  you  mine. 
This  is  all  the  scientific  news  that  I  have  to  oonunnnicate. " 

The  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  the  "  Introduction  *  into  German  by 
Professor  Oken  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1823 ;  the  second  in  1884 ; 
the  third  in  1827  i  and  the  fourth  in  1833. 

A  fifth  edition  of  our  book  bad  been  called  for  in  1828,  and  on  its 
4sing  exhausted  it  was  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  sixth  edition  of 

-ols.  L  and  II.,  which  it  fell  to  my  share  to  prepare,  as  my  venerable 
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friend*8  age  precluded  any  attention  to  it  on  his  part.  This  edition, 
which  was  brought  up  to  the  then  state  of  the  science  by  the  addition  of 
upwards  of  100  MS.  pages  of  new  matter,  appeared  early  in  1843. 

On  our  return  at  tne  close  of  1843  from  a  twelvemonth's  visit  to  Italy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby  came  to  London  for  some  weeks  to  meet  us,  and  be- 
tween this  period  and  his  death  I  visited  him  twice  at  Barham :  when, 
though  his  memory  and  bodily  strength  had  greatly  failed,  I  found  him 
still  the  same  kind-hearted  friend, — still,  as  ever,  happy  and  contented, 
ready  to  inform  and  be  informed,  to  amuse  and  be  amused,  and  taking 
the  same  interest  he  always  did  in  the  progress  of  science  generally,  and 
especially  of  Entomology. 

I  give  copies  or  extracts  of  a  few  of  bis  last  letters,  which  will  show 
that  though  the  lamp  of  life  was  beginning  to  fade,  his  friendliness  of  dis- 
position and  love  of  science  suffered  no  a&ement. 

'*  Barham,  November  23rd,  1843. 

**  My  Dear  Friend, — Ton  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  arrived  here  aalvi 
0t  aani,  on  Tuesday,  in  very  good  time  to  make  np  onr  dinner,  which  was  not 
accomplished  all  at  once.  We  travelled  by  railroad,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  concern,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  tra- 
velling companion.  He  quitted  ns,  however,  before  we  reached  the  Colchester 
Station.  At  Kelvedon  we  met  our  servant  with  a  carriage  and  horses,  which 
took  us  home  much  more  rapidly  than  I  expected.  We  were  very  loth  to  leave 
yon  and  yonr  cons  ipoga  behind  us,  and  talked  often  of  yon ;  bat  it  is  in  vain  to 
wish  for  what  cannot  be,  so  we  mnst  be  contented  with  looking  forward  to  our 
next  merry  meeting ;  in  the  meantime  often  taking  the  pen  to  relate  to  each 
other  oar  matnal  adventures.  We  hope  Mrs.  Spence  is  now  able  to  take  the 
air,  and  look  aboat  her  again,  and  see  all  the  London  sights  that  are  worth 
looking  at ;  and  when  she  has  ran  the  round  of  sight-seeing,  that  she  and  you 
will  come  and  renew  voor  acquaintance  with  the  lions  of  Barham.  Nothing 
is  usually  more  strongly  reconunended  to  invalids  that  are  convalescent  than 
change  of  air. 

**  Wo  are  both,  thank  God,  at  this  time  very  bonny,  and  I  am  resuming  my 
old  favoarite  pedestrian  exercise.*  How  I  should  enjoy  it  with  you  !  Tet  the 
great  beauty  of  the  coantry,  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  is  fast  departing.  Yet 
those  of  the  grove  in  my  garden  seem  to  hang  on,  while  those  of  the  vicinity 

are  all  fallen One  thing  I  must  not  forget, — to  return  our  best  thanks 

to  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Spence,  for  your  great  kindness  and  attention  to  us  daring 
our  stay  in  London.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  metropolis 
80  much,  and  oar  enjoyment  chiefly  arose  from  your  society  and  that  of  yoor 
better  halt    I  shall  leave  the  other  side  to  Charlotte,  who  will  address  a  line 

toher.f 

"  I  am,  my  Dear  Friend, 

**  Yours  very  affectionately, 

•*Wm.Bjiibt. 
**  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  18,  Lower  Seymour  Street, 
Fortman  Square,  London." 

*  Mr.  Kirby's  love  of  walking  exercise  was  remarkable.  In  one  of  his  letten  he 
says,  ''I  never  feel  so  happy  as  when  on  my  ten  toes." 

't  1  bad  marked  this  complimentary  paragraph  to  be  omitted ;  bat,  on  second 
thoaehts,  it  is  given,  as  exemplifying  that  fine  feature  of  Mr.  Kirby's  character 
which  so  moch  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him,  —  his 

Enuine  friendliness  of  nature,  which  led  him  to  over-estinute  and  gratefully  acknow- 
Ige  any  attention  his  friends  showed  him. 
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«  Btfbaiii,  Jane  14,  1S47. 

**  My  Dear  Friend, — ^I  must  begin  by  thiuilring  joa  for  aooUier  mppl  j  of 
excellent  ginger,  which  arrired  on  Fridaj.  I  find  it  a  Teiy  good  atamacliic ; 
and  I  mntt  likewise  thank  joa  for  your  interesting  and  amnring  note. 

**  I  should  like  to  hare  been  at  yonr  elbow  at  £e  mneting  wfaere  Sr  B.  Feel 
was  present    Yon  made  a  handsome  collection. 

"  I  hope  llr.  Patterson's  work  *  will  sncceed,  as  it  was  much  wanted,  and  is 
well  executed.  I  have  lent  my  copy  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  who  will  show  it  to 
his  friends.  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  of  his,  if  I  was  not  going  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  mj  Bridgewater  Treatise,  as  he  inquired  for  a  copy  and  ooold  not 
procure  one  m  town.  I  shall  consult  my  friends  about  it  What  is  your  opinion? 

**  I  was  sorry  Ph>fessor  Owen  has  been  sufiering  from  dissecting  poor  Jack 
the  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  of  whose  death  I  read  this  morning: 

**  My  movements  have  not  been  far  fix>m  my  own  house  of  late,  bot  I  do 
think  I  shall  go  with  Miss  Bodwell,  her  sister,  and  Mrs.  Kedington,  to  the  sea 
coast  for  a  few  nights ;  we  probably  shall  select  Lowestoffe,  or  nStner  Felixsftow, 
for  our  station,  but  we  hare  not  yet  positively  determined.  I  shall  giro  you 
a  line  on  our  arrival  at  the  coast ;  I  don't  expect  our  stay  will  exceed  a  few 
nights.  I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  S.  coidd  meet  us  tliere.  I  dont  know  whether  you 
have  any  thoughts  of  attending  the  great  meeting  at  Cambridge,  for  the  elec^n 
of  a  Chancellor ;  had  I  a  vote  I  should  be  happy  to  give  it  to  Prince  Albert 

"  I  heard  yon  had  been  drinking  tea  lately  with  my  poor  dear  Charlotte's 
brother,  George  Bodwell ;  when  yon  see  him  again  give  my  love  to  him.  Pray 
remember  me  kindly  to  all  my  scientific  friends  who  do  me  the  honour  to 
enquire  for  me. ." 

•'Barham,  October  4th,  1848. 
**  My  Dear  Friend, — Thanks  for  yonr  kind  note,  which  arrived  on  my  birth- 
day, September  19th.    Pray  what  is  yonr  birthday  ? 
**  I  was  amused  with  the  portrait  of  MtM  Sifyha^  and  the  verses  that  aoeom- 

1)anied  it  I  have  been  much  troubled  by  a  painfol  attack  of  neuralgia  in  my 
eft  breast,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  this  short  note ;  when  it  has  left  mo 
I  will  send  yon  a  longer.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

**  Barham,  March  15,  1849. 
**  My  Dear  Friend, — I  have  received  from  Mr.  Bansome  the  parcel  contain- 
ing copies  of  your  address  to  the  Entomological  Society,  and  distributed  them 
as  directed.  1  heard  it  read,  and  liked  it  very  amcA,  and  heartily  wish  yonr 
efforts,  and  those  of  our  friends,  may  be  crowned  with  the  snccess  that  they 
merit  and  that  our  nnmber  of  members  may  be  increased. 

**  I  have  been  troubled  by  an  attack  of  Neuralgia  peetoru^  which  disables  mo 
from  writing  much,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  my  brevity. 
**  Miss  Bodwell  desires  her  kind  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Spence,  &c  &c. 

**  I  am,  my  Dear  Friend, 

"  Yours  afiectionately, 

••  Wm.  Kibbt." 

One  of  the  last  notes  I  had  from  Mr.  Kirby,  of  only  a  few  lines,  and 
written  in  a  tremulous  hand,  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  enclosing  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  **  Insecta  Britannica,**  proposed  to  be  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Entomological  Society,  for  which  we  were  desirous  of 
having  his  sanction  as  its  venerated  Honorary  President  This  be  gave 
emphatically,  desiring  that  his  name  should  be  added  to  our  list  of  sub- 
scribersy  and  expressing  his  strong  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  plan,^ 

*  **  Introduction  to  Zoology,  for  the  use  of  Schools." 
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thus  showing  that,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  the  extension  of  his 
favourite  science  was  one  of  the  objects  nearest  his  heart. 

I  will  not  encroach  on  the  province  of  mj  friend  Mr.  Freeman,  who  is 
so  well  able  to  do  justice  to  it,  by  expatiating  more  largely  on  the  admi- 
rable traits  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  distinguished  the  character  of 
inv  dear  old  friend  ;  but  I  will  conclude  this  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
or  our  long  friendship,  which  for  forty-five  years  formed  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  our  existence,  —  I  know  that  I  may  truly  say  of  his  as  of 
mine, — by  pointing  out  to  our  brother  entomologists,  whom  I  have  had 
chiefly  in  view  in  writing  it,  two  circumstances  in  his  study  of  insects  by 
which  I  was  always  forcibly  struck  on  my  visits  to  him  at  6arham. 

The  first  was  the  little  parade  of  apparatus  with  which  his  extensive 
and  valuable  acquisitions  were  made.  It  going  to  any  distance,  he  would 
put  into  his  pocket  a  forceps-net  and  small  water-net,  with  which  to  catch 
bees,  flies,  and  aquatic  insects;  but,  in  general,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  him  use  a  net  of  any  other  description.  His  numerous  cap- 
tures of  rare  and  new  Coleoptera  were  mostly  made  by  carefully  search- 
ing for  them  in  their  haunts,  from  which, — if  trees,  shrubs,  or  long  grass, 
&c., — he  would  beat  them  with  his  walking-stick  into  a  newspaper  ;  and, 
collected  in  this  way,  he  would  bring ,  home  in  a  few  small  phials  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  and  in  a  moderate-sized  Collecting-box,  after  an  after- 
noon's excursion,  a  bootv  often  much  richer  than  his  companions  had 
secured  witb  thor  more  elaborate  apparatus. 

The  second  circumstance  in  Mr.  Kirby's  stud^  of  insects  to  which  I 
allude  was  the  deliberate  and  care^  way  in  which  he  investigated  the 
nomenclature  of  his  species.  Every  author  likely  to  have  described  them 
was  consulted,  their  descriptions  duly  estimated ;  and  it  was  only  after 
thus  coming  to  the  decision  that  the  insect  before  him  had  not  been  pre- 
viously described  that  he  placed  it  in  his  cabinet  under  a  new  name.  It 
was  owing  to  this  cautious  mode  of  proceeding — which  young  entomolo- 
gists would  do  well  to  follow — that  he  fell  into  so  few  errors,  and 
rendered  such  solid  service  to  the  science ;  and  a  not  less  careful  con- 
sideration was  always  exercised  by  him  in  the  forming  of  new  genera  and 
in  his  published  descriptions  of  new  species ;  as  his  admirable  papers  in 
the  Linnean  Transactions  amply  testify. 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  for  entomologists  ;  but  there  is  another 
moral  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Kirby's  life,  to  which,  in  concluding,  I 
would  fain  draw  the  attention  of  all  who,  like  him,  have  some  leisure 
time  to  command,  and  reside  in  the  country, — the  great  accession  of 
happiness  which  he  derived  firom  his  entomological  pursuits,  which  not 
only  supplied  him  with  objects  of  interest  for  every  walk,  and  for  every 
spare  moment  within  doors,  but  introduced  him  to  a  large  circle  of  esti- 
mable naturalists  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thus  virtually  doubled  the 
pleasures  of  his  existence ;  and  this  without  neglecting  any  one  of  bis 

Krofessional  or  social  duties,  with  which,  much  as  he  did  for  Entomology, 
e  never  allowed  hb  study  of  it  to  interfere. 
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nant Farmers.  By  Cscil.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints 

onTrtuningforthe  Turf,theCha8e,  and 
the  Road;  with  Observations  on  Racing 
and  Hunting,  Wasting.  Race-Riding, 
and  Handicapping  :  Addressed  to  all 
who  are  ooncemed  in  Racing.  Steeple- 
Chasing,  and  Fo.vHunting.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Plate,  58. 

Chronicles   and    Memorials    of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  authority 
of  H.  M.  Treasury  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  :— 

Capgrave's  Chronicle  of  England,edited 
hy  the  Rev.  F.  C.  HiiraxsTOir,  M.A. 
Royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Chitmicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  STEVSirsoir,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8e.  6d. 

Lives  of  Edirard  the  Confessor,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luasd,  M.A.   8s.  6d. 

Monnmenta  Franeiscaaa,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  8.  Bbbwxb,  M.A.   8s.  6d. 

Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Magistrl  Johan- 
nil  Wyclif  cum  Tritioo.  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Shiblbt,  M.A.   8s.  6d. 

Stewart's  Bulk  of  the  Cronielis  of 
Scotland,  edited  by  W.  B.  TuiifBXTLi., 
Barrister.   Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Johannls  Capgrave  Liber  de  lUustribns 
Renrids,  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
HziraBSTOV,  M.A.    Royal  8^'o.  8s.  6d. 

English  Translation  of  Capgrave's  Book 
of  the  lUusMoua  Henriet,  4>y  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  HurGBBTOB,  M.A.    lOs.ed. 

Elmhmm's  Historia  de  Monasterii  8. 
AugusUnl  Cantnarensis,  edited  by  the 
V.  C.  Habd  wiokb,  M. a.    8s.  6d. 


Chapman.— Sfltory  of  Gnstavns 

Adolphus.  and  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  np  to  the  King's  Death:  With 
some  Account  of  its  Conclusion  hy  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1618.  By  B. 
CnAPiLur,  M  JL.   8vo.  Plans,  12s.  6d. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and 

Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their  Apidicap 
tionstothe  Arts:  Including  Painting, 
Interior  Decoration,  TanMtries.  Car- 
pets, Mosaics,  Coloured  GlaKing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Cahco-Printing,  LeUeroreas- 
Printing,  Map-  Colouring,  Dress, 
Landscape  and  Flower-Gardesiing,  Ac 
Ac.  Truislatcd  by  Chablbs  Mabtsl. 
With  4  Plates.    Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Connolly.— History  of  the  Boyal 

Sappers  and  Miners:  Induding  the 
Services  of  the  Corps  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol.  By  T.W.J. 
ComroLLT,  Quartermaster  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Second  Edition  ;  with  17 
coloured  Plates.   2  vols.  Svo.  90s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson's    Lifb 

and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Comprising 
a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles 
inserted  In  Chronological  Order.  TMrd 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected ;  with 
several  Mane  and  Woodcuts,  and  4 
Plates.  2voIs.s4ttarecrown8vo.Sl8.6d. 
•.*  Th«  Origiasl  Edition,  with  mors  aa- 

mcroas  lUnatratlons,  ia  2  vols.  4to.  price  4B«. 

— may  also  be  had. 

Br.    Copland's    Dictionary    of 

Practical  Medicine :  Comprising  G«n«- 
ral  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  DisBMcn,  Morbid  fractures, 
and  the  Disorders  espedally  Inoidsntal 
to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  dUFeivnt 
Epochs  of  Life;  with  numerous  ap- 
proved Formula  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  inS  vols. 
Svo.  price  £B.  lis.  doth. 

Bishop  Cottons  Initruotions  in 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Christi- 
anity. Intended  as  an  Introdoelkm  to 
CoDflrmatlon.  4th  Edition.  18mo.2s.ed. 

Cresy's  EncyclopsBdia  of  CLyU 

Enrineeting,  Historical.  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  Hlustrated  by  npwarda 
of  S.000  WoodcuU.  Second  IMtUon, 
revised;  and  extended  in  a  SuH>lemant, 
comprising  Metropolitan  Water-Supply, 
Drainage  of  Towds,  Railwi^yB,  Cublnl 
Proportion.  Bride  and  Iron  Constnuy 
tion.  Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  BrldgM, 
Ac.  Svo.  ess. 
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Crof M.  —  Hemorials,   Scientific 

and  Literary,  of  Andrew  Crosse,  the 
Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  CxoBas. 
Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Crowe.«*-The  History  of  France. 

By  Etm  Etans  Gbowb.  In  Five 
Volumes.   Vol.  1. 8yo.  14a. 

Cmikshank.  — The  Life  of  Sir 

John  Falstaff,  UluHtrated  iu  a  Scries 
of  Twenty-tour  original  Etchings  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Accompanied  by 
au  inaagiaary  Biography  of  the  Knight, 
by  BoBBBT  B.  Bbough.  RQ}'al  8vo. 
price  12b.  6d.  cloth. 

Lady  Ctuit's  Invalid's  Own  Book  : 

A  Collection  of  Recipes  from  rarious 
Books  and  viurions  Countries.  Second 
EdUion.    Fcp.  8to.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Bale's  Domestic 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two 
Parte :  Pabt  I.  Church  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  I^rayers  for 
Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected  fVom 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Pabt 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every 
Sunday  In  the  Year.  Second  Edition. 
Poet  4to.  21s.  cloth ;  Sis.  6d.  calf ;  or 
£2. 10s.  morocco. 

f  Thb  PiMir.v  CBJLnxtK,  \U. 
Separfttcly  <  Thb  Domestic  LxTuaoT, 

Davies.— Algiers  in  1857:   Its 

Accessibility,  CUmate,  and  RosouroeB 
described  with  especial  reference  to 
English  Invalids ;  with  details  of  Re* 
creation  obtainable  In  ite  Neighbour- 
hood added  for  the  use  of  Travellers  in 
Eieral.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Daviis, 
A.  Oxon.   PostSvo.  6b. 

Delabeche.-— Beport  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Sir  H.  T.  Delabechb, 
F.R.8.  With  Mape,  Platesv  and  Wood- 
cute.   Svelte. 

Davy  (Br.  J.)— The  Angler  and 

his  Friend;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies 
and  Fishing  Excursions.  By  Johw 
Davt.  M J>.,  F.11.S.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

By  tke  ratiM  Author^ 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District ; 

or,  Piscatonr  Colloquies  and  Fishbig 
Excursions  in  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  Cd. 

Be  la  Bive*s  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity In  Theory  and  Practice.  Trans- 
Uited  for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkbb. 
F.R.S.    3  volfl.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  £3.  ISs. 


Abbe'    Domenech's   Hissionary 

Adventures  In  Texas  and  Mexico  :  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Six  Years'  So- 
journ In  those  Regions.  Translated 
from  the  French  under  the  Author's 
superintendence.    Bvo.  10s.6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit 

to  a  BelislouB  Sceptic.  9th  Edition. 
Fcp.  8VO.0S. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 

by  ite  Author:  Belug  a  Rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  £0p^;  Including 
a  full  Examination  of  that  Writer's 
Criticism  on  the  Character  of  Clirlst ; 
and  a  Chapter  on  the  Aspecte  and  Pre- 
tensions of  Modem  Deism.  Seeond 
JSdUio»t  revised.    Post  8vo.  5e.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 

oordance  of  the  New  Testament :  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion 
between  the  Greek  and  tlie  English 
Texte ;  including  a  Concordance  te  the 
Proper  Names,  with  Indexes.  Greek- 
EngUsh  and  English-Greek.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  new  Index.  Boyal  8vo.  42s. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Teste- 
ment:  Being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connexion  between  the  Original  and  tiie 
English  Translations :  with  Indexes, 
a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their 
Occurrences,  Ac.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
£S.  ISs.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £i.  14a.  6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Flshlng :  with  the 
Natural  History  of  liiver-Flsh,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catelilng  them.  Third 
E<Ution,  corrected  and  improved;  with 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon : 

The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of 
Flv-Flshlng  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of  good 
Salmon  Fuee  for  every  good  River  In 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  ite  Habite  described,  and  the 
best  way  of  artifldally  Breeding  It. 
Fcp.  8vo.  wlUi  coloured  Plates,  14s. 

Fairbaim.— TTsefol  Information 

for  Engineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  Working  Engi- 
neers of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
By  .WiLLLUf  Faibbaibk,  F.R.6., 
F.G.8.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcute.   Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Fischer.  —  Francis    Bacon   of 

Verulam :  Realistic  Philosophy  and  its 
Age.   By  Dr.  K.  Fisoubb.  Traiit>latc<l 

by  JOBN  OXXMFORD.     Post  8vo.  (>S.  (kl. 
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Calvert.  —  The  Wife's  Kannal ; 

or,  Prayers,  ThoughU,  and  Songs  on 
SeveralOccaslons  of  a  Matron's  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Caltbbt.M.A.  Orna- 
mented from  Designs  by  the  Author  In 
the  style  of  Qusen  Elizabeth' t  Prayer' 
Book.   Crown  8to.  lOe.  6d. 

Catlow's  Popular   Concholog^; 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Modern  System:  With  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Animals,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Fami- 
lies and  Genera  of  Recent  and  FossU 
Shells.  Second  Edition,  improved; 
with  405  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  14b. 

Cecil. —  The  Stud   Farm;    or, 

Hints  on  Breedhig  Horses  for  the  Tort 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed 
to  Breeders  of  Race-Horses  and 
Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  Te- 
nant Farmers.  By  Cbcil.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

i  CeoU'B  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hiata 

on  Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road ;  with  Observations  on  Radng 
and  Hunting,  Waatlng.  Race-Riding, 
and  Handicapping  :  Addressed  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  Racing.  Steeple- 
Chasing,  and  Fox-Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Plate,  5s. 

Chronidei   and    Kemoriala   of 

Great  BriUin  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  authority 
of  H.  M.  lYeasury  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  r— 
Capgrave's  Chronicle  of  England,edited 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  HuroxsTOX,  MJL. 
lyal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Chronicon  Monasteril  de  Abingdon, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Steyxkboit,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Lives  of  Edirard  the  Confessor,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luaxd.  M.A.    8s.  6d. 

Monument*  Franciscana,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  BxxwxB,  M  JL.   8s.  6d. 

FascicuU  Zizaniorum  Magistrl  Johan- 
nis  WycUf  cum  Tritioo.  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  SxaxLXT,  M.A.    8a.  6d. 

Stewart's  Bulk  of  the  Cronidis  of 
Scotland,  edited  by  W.  B.  Tuairxuix, 
Barrister.    Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8e.  6d. 

Johannia  Capgrave  Liber  de  lUustribus 
Henriois,  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
HixoxsTOV,  M.A.    Royal  8yo.  8s.  6d. 

Engilah  Translation  of  Capgrave's  Book 
of  the  llhutriouB  Henrie$.  by  the  Bev. 
F.  C.  HureiSTOir,  M.A.   10s.6d. 

EImham*8  HIatoria  de  Monaatarii  8. 
AugustinI  Cantuarensis,  edited  hy  the 
▼.  C.  Haxd  wxoxb,  M. a.    8s.  6d. 
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Cfaapman.—Histor7  of  OottaTiu 

Adolphus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Tears* 
War  np  to  the  King's  Deitth :  With 
some  Account  of  Its  Condasloa  by  tlia 
Peace  of  WestphaUa,  in  1648.  By  B. 
Chafmjlk,  M  JL.   8vo.  Plans,  12s.  6d. 

Chevrevl  On  the  Harmony  and 

Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their  AppUcar 
tions  to  the  Arts:  Including  Painting. 
Interior  Decoration,  Tftpestriea,  Car^ 
pets.  Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calloo-Printing.  Letterpress- 
Printing,  Man-  Colouring,  Dreea, 
Landscape  and  Flower<3ardening.  &c. 
Ac  Translated  by  Chaxlxs  Maktxl. 
With  4  Plates.   Crown  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

Connoll7.*iHiBtor7  of  the  Boyal 

Sappers  and  Miners:  Including  the 
Services  of  the  Corps  in  the  Crimea  and 
attheSiegeofSebastopoL  By  T.W.J. 
ConroLLT,  Quartermaster  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Second  EditiOH;  with  17 
coloured  Plates.   2  vols.  8vo.  90s. 

Conybeare  and  Howfon'i    Life 

and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  ComprlainK 
a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles 
inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Tktrd 
EditioHt  revised  and  corrected ;  with 
several  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  and  4 
Plates.  2vols.squarecrown8vo.SU.6d. 

".*  The  Origiasl  EdItioB,  with  mora  am- 
merou  Illuttntions,  in  2  toU.  4to.  pnes  4M. 
—may  slao  be  had. 

Dr.    Copland's    Dictionary    of 

Practical  Medicine :  Comprlalng  Gene- 
ral Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases,  Morbid  Stroctarea. 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental 
to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  tothedUEnnit 
Epochs  of  liife ;  with  numerous  ap- 
proved FormulsB  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  8  vda. 
8vo.  prioe  £6.  lis.  doth. 

Bishop  Cottons  Instmetions  in 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Chiistl- 
anitar.  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
Conflnnation.  4th  Edition.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Cresy's  Encyclopedia  of  CML 

Bngineeiing,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practiad.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  S.000  WoodcuU.  Second  EdUion. 
revised;  and  extended  in  a  Supplement, 
comprising  Metropolitan  Water-supply , 
Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways.  Cubical 
Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Constnio* 
tion.  Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
Stc.  6vo.  ess. 
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Croite.  —  Kemorials,   Seientifio 

and  Literary,  of  Andrew  Crosse,  the 
Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Csosss. 
Post  8vo.  98. 6d. 

Crowe.— The  History  of  France. 

By  Etbx  Etakb  Cbows.  In  Five 
Tolomes.   Vol.  1. 8vo.  14b. 

Cmikshanlc^The  life  of  Sir 

John  Fabtaff,  illaHtrated  iu  a  Series 
of  Twenty-four  original  Etchlnjjs  by 
George  Crulkshank.  Accompanied  by 
au  ixoaginary  Biography  of  the  Knight, 
by  BoBBBT  B.  Bbouoh.  Royal  8vo. 
price  18b.  6d.  cloth. 

XMj  CuBt's  Invalid's  Own  Book  : 

A  Collection  of  Recipes  flrom  various 
BookB  and  viurious  Countries.  Second 
BdUUm.   Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Dale's  Domestio 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two 
Paru :  Pabt  I.  Church  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for 
Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected  tvom 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Pjlbt 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  Second  Ldition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth;  Sis.  6d.  calf;  or 
£2.  lOs.  monxjoo. 

{Thb  FAVtr.T  CBATULiy,  ia«. 
ThB  DoMEtTIC    LiTuaol, 
10«.M. 

Davies.— Algiers  in  1867:  Its 

Accessibility,  Climate,  and  Resources 
described  with  especial  reference  to 
EtigUsli  Invalids ;  with  details  of  Re- 
creation obtainable  in  its  Neighbour- 
hood added  for  the  use  of  Travellers  in 
Sneral.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Djlvizs, 
.A.Oxon.  PostSvo.Os. 

I)elabeclLe.^Aeport  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Sir  H.  T.  Delabbchb, 
F.R.8.  With  Maps,  Plates^  and  Wood- 
oats.   8vo.  llB. 

Bavy  (Dr.  J.)*iThe  Angler  and 

his  Friend;  or,  Piscatory  OoUoquieB 
and  Fishing  Excursions.  By  Johk 
Davt,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Ac.    Fcp.  8vo.  6b. 

Bjf  the  tamt  Author  ^ 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District ; 

or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fishing 
Excursions  in  Weatmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland.   Fcp.  8vo.  flB.  6d. 

De  la  Bive's  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity in  Theory  and  Practice.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkbb, 
F.  tl.S.    3  vols.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  £3.  ISs. 


Abbe'    Domenech's   Kissionary 

Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico  :  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Six  Years'  So- 
journ in  those  Regions.  Translated 
firom  the  French  under  the  Author's 
superintendenoe.   8vo.  10B.6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit 

to  a  Rel&iooB  Sceptic.  9^  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  OB. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 

by  its  Author:  Being  a  Rcikiinder  to 
ProfeBsor  Newman's  only  •*  Including 
a  full  Examination  of  that  Writer's 
Criticism  on  the  Character  of  Christ ; 
and  a  Chapter  on  the  Aspects  and  Pre- 
tensions of  Modem  Deism.  Second 
Sditiout  revifled.    Post  8vo.  6b.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 

oordanoe  of  the  New  Testament :  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion 
between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the 
Proper  Names,  with  Indexes.  Greek- 
English  and  EngUsh-Greek.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  anew  Index.  Boyal8vo.42s. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connexion  between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translations :  with  Indexes, 
B  List  of  the  Proper  Sames  and  their 
Occurrences,  fto.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
£S.  ISs.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £i.  14s.  6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

teaching  Fly-fishing,  TroUing.  iTottora- 
Fishing,  Salmon-nshing :  with  the 
Natural  History  of  Itiver-Fish,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  Third 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved;  with 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon : 

The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practioe  of 
Flv-Fishix«  for  Salmon ;  Ltots  of  good 
Salmon  Fues  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  HabitB  described,  and  the 
best  way  of  artiftcially  Breeding  it. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  Ms. 

FairbainL^ITsefal  Information 

for  Engineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  WorkLig  Engi- 
neers of  Yorkshire  and  Lancaahire. 
By  .William  Faibbaibk,  F.R.S., 
F.0.8.  Second  Bdiiion ;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Fischer.  ^  Francis    Bacon   of 

Verulam :  Realistic  Philosopliy  and  its 
Age.  By  Dr.  K.  Fischxb.  Translated 
by  JORX  OxBJf  roRD.    Poet  8vo.  l>s.  (kl. 
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mew  woBKS  xsd  mew  bsitioks 


7oretter.  —  BamblM     in     the 

IsUndB  of  Coraloa  Mid  Sardliiia :  With 
Notice*  of  their  Htotory.  AntiqmtieB, 
snd  present  Condition.  By  Thomab 
FoBBnra.  With  ooloured  Map ;  and 
numerons  Lithographic  aud  Woodcut 
lUuatrations  from  DrawinM  made 
dnring  the  Tour  hy  Lient.-Col.  M.  A. 
Biddiuiib,  B.A.   Imperial  Sro.  888. 

earratt — JCazrelB  and  KyBteries 

of  Instinct :  or,  GorkMities  of  Animal 
Life.  By  (Jiob«»  Q^xaxn,  Sew^ 
AIMoM,  improved.   Fcp.8vo.w.6d. 

GUlMrt.— A  Practical  TreatiM 

on  Banking.  By^  Jamm  Wili.iam 
GiUABT.  KB.S..  Genend  Manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminister  Bank. 
atxtM  Bditiou.   a  vola.  12mo.  lOs. 


Gilbart.— liogie  for  fha 

a  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of 
Beawftning.  By  J.  W.  Oilbabt,  F.R.S. 
ftthfiditioni  with  Portrait.  12mo.Saild. 

aieig.^^Bua7i,     Biofirrap1iio«lt 

HistoricaL  and  Miscellaneous,  contri- 
bated  chiefly  to  ttw  AMiiAjr^  and 
^uurterlv  ReviewB,  By  the  Bey.Q.R. 
Ouiio,  1I.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
8  vols.  Bvo.  price  21s. 

The  Poetical  Woiki  of  Oliver 

Goldsmith.  SditedhyBoLfoirCoKiTST, 
Esq.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravinn, 
from  i>eslgns  by  Members  of  the 
Etching  Cmb.  Square  crown  8yo. 
dothTus. ;  moroooob  iBl.  16e. 


Gnmey.i— St  Lonii  anA  Boul 

lY.:  Being  a  Second  Seiiaa  of  Histo- 
rical Sketdies.  By  tha  Rer.  Jon  R. 
GuBiTBT,  M  JL    Fcp.  8ro.  to, 

BreningBecreatioaa;  or,  BaiapHw 

fh>m  the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  GuuTBT.    Grown  Svo.  6a. 

Ghrilt*B  Xneyelopndia  of  Aniii. 

teoture.  Historical,  Theontleal,  and 
Practical.  By  Joaara  Own*.  With 
more  thanl,Qw  Wood  Bngravinga,  flkom 
DsalgnB  by  J.  8.  OwnT.   8ro.tfa. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— Tke   lift 

of  Luther,  in  Forty-eight  Historical 
Engravings.  By  Qvatxw  Kftiri«. 
With  Explanations  by  Archdeacon 
Habb  and  Su&uniAX  Wxvkwoish. 
Fcp.  4to.  28a. 

Harford.*^iitoof  If  iftliaol  Angelo 

Boonarroti:  With  Translations  of 
many  of  his  Poema  and  LeCtera  :  also 
Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Banbaei,  and 
VittoriaColonna.  ByJoHjr8.HABVOBi>. 
Esq.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S.  Second  Edition. 
levlMd;  wlti^ao  Platea.  2  vols.8vo.  Ss. 


Oocte.*A  Hatnraliit'c  Bcgonm 

in  Jamaica.    By  P.  H.  Goaax,  Esq. 
With  Platea.   Post  8vo.  lis. 

QTeathed.^Xetteri  from  Delhi 

duringjthe  Siege.  By  H.  H.  Gmathkd. 
Esq.,  Foliticaf  Agent.   PMtSvo. 

OrecflL^iLiTef  of  fha  Princeeiei 

of  England.  By  Mrs.  Mast  Amra 
Etbbitt  Gbbbv.  Editor  of  the  Letter* 
of  Royal  and  lUmttrUmaLadim,  With 
numerous  Portraita.  Complete  in  6 
vols,  poet  8vo.  IQa,  ad.  eadi. 

Gre3rson.-i4electiotti  from   the 

Correspondence  of  R.  B.  OBVTsoir.  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Belipte  qf 
FaUh.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

QroTC^-The  Correlation  of  Phy* 

slcal  Fbroes.  By  W.  R.  Gbots,  Q.C.. 
M.A.    TMrdBdMon.    8vo.  Ts. 


mwtrationi,  Ardhitectnral  and 

Pictorical,  of  the  Genius  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  With  Descrintions 
of  uw  Plates,  by  the  Commenoalore 
CijriKA :  C. R. CoouBXLL^Esq..  B«A. ; 
and  J.  S.  tiiRiOBi),  Esq.,  D.CX.,  r.R.8. 
Folio,  78s.  6d.  half4xMmd. 

Hanison. -i- The  light  of  the 

FoTKC :  or,  Counaels  Ikom  the  Mck-Bed 
of  EJI.  By  the  Rev.  W.  HABuaov, 
M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.    F^.  Svo.  8a. 

Harry    Hieorer's  Stable    Telk 

and  Table  Talk;  or.  Speetadcs  for 
Toung  Sportsmen.  New  Edition,  S 
vols.  8  vo.  Portrait,  2is. 

Harry  ffieoTer.*iT1ie  Hvntisg- 

Field.  ByUAUiT  Uixovaa.  With 
Two  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  half-bound. 

Harry    Hieover.  ^-^  Prwticel 

Horsemanship.  Ssomwi  JHttiM;  with 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieoyer.nnke  Pocket  and 

the  Stud :  or.  Practical  Hinto  on  the 
Management  of  the  SUble.  ftr  Habbt 
HuovKB.    Fcp.  8vo.  Portrait,  6a. 

Harry  Hleover.^iTho  Stnd,  ter 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men : 
Being  a  Ciuide  to  tiie  Choice  of  a  Horse 
for  use  more  than  for  show.    Fcp.  5s. 


Hnn-"  —  *  Elitor;  of  the  Bri- 

tut   Pir»h«Bl«r    *lgiB :     loclndijig 
DwTipdDU  of  thabenaldeiB  ,ana 


Eattall. — Adnltetationa  Beteot- 


Cot.  Hmwkat'B   Initnictioai 
ramiE  Bpoiumm  In  ^  Uiat  nlU< 
Ouiu  Hid  eboollng.    IMhliiUUon.-- 
ilKd  by  tlw  Autfior'i  aon,  >i^  P- 

(iiil  Wooilcul*,   Svo.iU 

Hnda't   Book   of    Mnltiai 

Coaulnliig  BiOla  orUwOfllidimnaa 
un  ar  Ibe  Brilbh  Enipin.  Uiil,  1^ 
sKiluUaL  Judicial,  IBIiutr,  MbvbI, 
■ad  Muddpal,  hum  tlu  tliHflatP^- 
itodi  Ut  Iba  PrtHni  IIdh.  TomIih' 
■Ui  tb>  Sottnlgiu  at  Knnpi,  IHHn 
Uh  PDUsdiUaa  ot  th^  ruiwalv* 
BIUUI  Uh  Peang*  uhI  HoUUtJ'  of 
OnM  kiiUis,  ftc.    Svo,  Hh 

Hmjirard.  —  Blogn^hlaa   ud 
CriUul  Chot'i  r^rtDUd  fnml  Re- 


Tbe  Emn  of  Chsveleigli :  A 
Jioml,  BiO«.riUiiAB»(HT.  Sii^. 
pg«aie.dihBd. 

81i  John  Hanchsl's  Oatliiui  of 

Anionamy.      ntUi    Bditlm,    mtHd 

Hlni^lol  knowM^  I  ifSh  Pimm 
Ud  Woodcuu.    8lo.  iSl. 

Bir    lohn    H«tm1w1y     SsMrs 


orUw  i^:  With  ihi  Ahmi  at 


bSPh2 
^j«l>  At 


Etiqnetta  ud   the 

u.     Ntir  KdltlDii,   nilied 


Holland —Kedieal  Botee    and 


S9.2 


tw  Gaidens;  n 

•  lo  the  Hoyal  Ba 

JaOUOS  Uoouj,  i^B.I^Ad,  Dlcen- 
tw.  WUh  miui;  ffwdoiH.  Aaa.M. 

Hookar'i  Kuenn  of  Eraaomie 

Bouju ;  or,  Papular  Oulda  to  tba 
Ua^iir  ud  HsmarktUa  VtgatUle 
ProdncU  of  the  MoHum  In  ths  Bgyml 
Oardeiu  of  Ktw.    lAma.  la. 

Hooker   ud    Aniott'o  Britlih 

Flon:  comprlafaig  Uw  PbvDoguwua 
£dSl«,ii4ih  AddmiuHld 

alU  Plula.  Uw  Unaaaa,  ami 

llmD.ItlLlllXPJlMOll.1 

Introdnotion    to    th* 


i  Compendioof  Intm- 

UuBtudyofUHBIUa.   By 
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How  to  Nqtm  Siok  CSiildron : 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the 
Nunea  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  ChlU 
dren;  but  containing  Directiona  of 
aerrlce  to  all  who  have  the  dhaxge  of 
the  Yoong.   Fcp.  8vo.  la.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  K.]— An' Art-StQ- 

dent  in  Munich.  By  Awa  Mabt 
Howitt.   2  vols,  poet  8vo.  lie. 

Howitt.^The  Childzen*!  Year. 

By  Mjlbt  Howitt.  With  Four  Illas- 
trationN.    Square  10mo.  5s. 

Howitt.^  Tallangetta,      the 

Squatter's  Home :  A  Story  of  Austra- 
lian Life.  By  William  Howitt. 
%  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,    and 

Gold ;  or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria ;  With 
Visit  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  By  William  Howirr.  Second 
Edition.   2  vols,  crown  8to.  10s. 

W.Howitt'sl^fiits  toBemarkable 

PUces :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  With 
about  §0  Wood  Engravings.  N0W  Edi- 
tion,  t  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  25s. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy'i  Coun- 
try Book :  Being  the  Boal  Life  of  a 
Country  Boir,  written  by  himself;  ex- 
liibiting  all  tneAmasements,  Pleasures, 
and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Coun- 
try.   With  40  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8>-o.6s. 

William  Howitt^s  Bural  Life  of 

England.  With  Woodcuto  by  Bewick 
and  Williams.    Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Hqc.  —  Christianity  in  China, 

Taitarv,  and  Thibet.  By  M.  I'Abbtf 
Huflk  formerly  Missionary  Apostolic 
In  china.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  ~ 


and  Vol.  Ill  lOs.Gd. 


8vo.  21s. ; 


Hue.  ^  The    Chinese    Empire : 

A  Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  JourMy 
tkrouffh  Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the 
Ahh6  Hire,  formerly  Missionary  Apoa- 
tolic  in  Cliina.  Second  Edition;  yrith 
Map.   2  vols.  8vo.  2is. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy's  Asoent 

of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and 
Without  Guides.  Second  Edition,  with 
PUto  and  M^i.     Post  8vo.  5s.  60. 


Hadson*s  Plain  Oireotions  fin* 

MakingWills  in  conformiw  with  the 
Law :  With  a  clear  Exposition  of  tha 
l^aw  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
Personal  Estate  in  the  ease  of  Inis»- 
tacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  nmeh 
useful  information.    Fcp.  sro.  2b.  6d. 

Hudson's     Executor's     Onide. 

New  and  Improved  Edition ;  with  the 
Statutes  enacted,  and  the  Judicial 
Decisions  pronounced  since  tha  last 
Edition  incorporated.   Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Hnmholdt's  Cosmos.  Translatedf 

with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabihe.  Vols.  I.  and  If.  ISmo. 
Half-a-Crown  each,  sewed ;  Ss.  6d.  mtA, 
doth ;  or  hi  post  8vo.  18b.  each,  doth. 
Vol.  III.  post  8vo.  128.  fld.  cloth :  or 
in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  Ss.  6d. 
doth :  and  Part  II.  8s.  sewed.  4b.  doth. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  post  8%'o.  i5a.  cloth ; 
lOmo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

HnmholdVs  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  antbo- 
rltr,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.  lOmo.  price  6a. : 
or  m  2  vols.  Ss.  6d. each,  cloth;  2b.  Od. 
cadi,  sewed. 

Humphreys.^  Parahles  ef  Our 

Lord,  illuminated  and  ornamented  in 
the  style  of  the  Missals  of  tha  Retvai^ 
sance  by  H.  N.  Huvphbetb.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  21s.  in  massive  carved  eoven ; 
or  SOs.  bound  in  morocco,  by  H«yd«y. 

Hunt-^iBesearehes  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Ralationa;  embradnc  a 
Consideration  of  all  the  Photogru^ie 
Processes.  By  Robxbt  Huvt.  F.K.8. 
Second  Edition,  with  PUto  and  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  10s.ed. 

Hutchinson.  —  Impressions    of 

Western  AMca :  With  a  Report  on  tha 
Peculiarities  of  Trade  up  the  Rivers  in 
the  Bight  of  Biafra.  By  J.  T.  Hutcbut- 
BOX,  Esq.,  British  Consul  for  tha  Bi^ 
of  Biaftra  and  the  Island  of  Fernando 
Po.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, ftc.,  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and 
in  tha  Fresh-Water  Lochs  of  Scotland: 
Beinff  the  Experiences  of  C.  Ialb,  Esq. 
Fcp.Bvo.  &b. 

Xrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs,  as  repreacntad  in 
Christian  Art  :  Forming  the  Fibut 
SsBiEB  of  Sacred  and  Leoendary  Art. 
Third  Edition:  with  17  Etchings  and 
upwards  of  I80  Woodcuts.  2  vds. 
square  crown  6vo.  Sia.  Od. 
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lbs.  Jameioii's  Legendi  of  the 

MonasUc  Orders,  at  reprewnted  In 
ChrUtUn  Art.  rorminff  the  Sxcohd 
SxBiXB  of  Soared  and  Leffendarif  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlai^ed:  with  11 
Etehinn  by  the  Author  and  88  Wood- 
cuts.   Square  crown  8vo.  288. 

Htb.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  Christian 
Art:  Forming  the  Thibd  Sxbibs  of 
Sacrtd  and  Leffendary  Art.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ;  with 
27  Etcbixiugs  and  166  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's    Commonplaoe- 

Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fan- 
cies,  Original  and  Selected.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  oonected ;  with 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  iM. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Leotnres  on 

the  Employment  of  Women :  -~ 

1.  Stsrsma  of  Chabitt.  Catholic  sad  Pro- 
tosiaot.  Abroad  ana  at  Home.  Steond 
SdttioH,  with  naw  Prefkce.  Fcp.  8«o.44. 

1.  Th*  CoxxuMiox  of  Labotje:  A  Seeoad 
Lcetare  on  the  Social  EmpioTmeata  of 
Woowa.    Fcp.  8to.  3a. 

Jaqnemet's      Ckimpendinm     of 

Chronology :  Containing  the  most  im- 

EDrtant  mtes  of  General  History,  Po- 
tical,  EccleaiastlcaL  and  Literary, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
end  of  the  Year  1864.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Jaqnemet's      Chronology     for 

Schools :  Containing  the  most  impor- 
tant Dates  of  General  History,  Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary,  fh>m 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  end  of 
the  Year  1867.    Fcp.8vo.8s.6d. 

Lord  Jeifirey's  Ck>ntribntlons  to 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  2lB.  cloth;  or  SOs.  calt— Or  in 
3  v<ds.  8vo.  price  4Ss. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sntire 

Works :  With  Life  by  Bishop  Hxbxb. 
Revised  and  corrected  hv  um  Rev. 
CHABI.XS  Paob  Edbv,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Now  complete  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  10s.  Sd.  each. 

Xeml>le.^The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  Hbtorv  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth till  the  Conquest.  Uy  J.  M. 
Kbjcblb,  M.A.    2  V(ds.  8vo.  28a. 


Xeith  Johnston's  Diotionary  of 

Geography.  Descriptive.  Physical,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical :  Forming  a  com- 
plete General  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
Seeond  Aiftioii,  thoroughly  revised. 
In  1  vol.  of  l,aeo  pages,  comprising 
about  60.000  Names  ofPlaces,  8vo.  ^. 
doth  i  or  half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Kesteven.  — A  Hannal  of  the 

Domestic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
W.  B.  KxsTXVxir,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c. 
Square  post  8vo.  78. 6d. 

Kirby  and  Spenoe's  Introduction 

to  Entomology;  or,  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects:  Compris- 
ing an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food, 
Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies, 
Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct, 
Ac.  Seventh  Edition,  with  an  Appen- 
dix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  work.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  CyelopsBdia  of 

History,  Biography,  Literature,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History, 
and  Manufactures.  A  Series  of  Original 
Works  by  Kkikbxt  Wbitbbb.    Com- 

51ete  in  182  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
'itles,  price  £19.  lOs.  cloth  lettered. 

The  Works  teparately.  In  single 
Volumes  or  Sets,  price  ss.  6d.  each 
Volume,  cloth  letterod. 

Xrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Ka- 

tural  History ;  or,  First  Principles  of 
Zoology :  C<«iprising  the  Princfples  ot 
Classmcation,  Interspersed  with  amus- 
ing and  instructive  Accounts  of  the 
most  remarkable  Animals.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The   Letters    of  a     Betrothed. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss.  cloth. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends. 

Ihf  a  Ladt,  Author  of  Letten  on  Hap' 
jwness.   Fourth  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.6s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  B  F^end.  By  the  Author  of  Lettere 
to  mtf  Unknown  Friende,    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

L.E.L.^The  Foetioal  Works  of 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon;  comprising 
the  Improcieatrieet  the  Venetian  Braee- 
let,  the  Golden  Violet,  the  Troubadour, 
and  Poetical  Remains.  2  vols.  Idmo. 
10s.  doth ;  moroooo,  21s. 
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Sr.  John  Idndlej'i  Thaory  and 

Practioe  of  UorttenlfeiiTe ;  or,  an  At- 
tempt to  explain  tha  principal  Opera- 
tions of  Qaraaninc  upon  PliyaioloKical 
Oroands:  Bein^  the  Second  edition  of 
the  Theory  c(f  HortiettUmre,  much  en- 
larged ;  with  96  Woodoata.   8?o.  81a. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introdnetion 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  oorreo- 
tlonB  and  copioQs  Addttions.  2  toIs. 
8vo.  with  Platea  and  Woodonta,  24e. 

linwood.  ^  Anthologia  Oxoni- 

ensia,  slve  Florilegium  e  Lnaihus  poet- 
icia  divereorura  Oxoniensinm  Orada 
et  Ijatinia  decerptam.  Cnrante  Guli- 
XLXo  Lnrwoon.  M.A.   8vo.  lis. 

Larimer's  Letters  to  a  Yonng 

M aater  Mariner  on  some  Sahjects  con- 
nected with  hia  Calling.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  5s.  6d. 

London's  EnoydopflBdia  of  Oar- 

deninff :  Comprisinff  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture.  Floriculture, 
Aboriealture,  and  Landacape-tiarden- 
Ing.    With  1,000  Woodcuta.    8to.  508. 

London's  EnoyolopsBdia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  or  Aborttwm  tt  FrueUee- 
iumBritamMiemm  abridged:  Containing 
the  Hardy  Treea  and  Shrataa  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scienti- 
flcally  and  Popularly  Described.  With 
about  2.000  Woodcuta.   87O.50a. 

London's  Enoyolopsdia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Theory  and 
Praetioe  of  the  Valuatiim,  Trana&r, 
Laying -out.  Improvement,  and  Ma- 
nagement or  Landed  Property,  and  of 
the  Cultiration  and  Bocnomy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of 
Agriculture.  With  1.100  Woodeats. 
8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

London^sEne^opsodiaofPlants: 

Comprising  the  Speelfle  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  d^ 
•irable  Particular  respecting  all  the 
Plants  Ibund  in  Great  Britain.  With 
upwards  of  li,000  Woodcuta.  8ro. 
price  £3.  ISa.  6d. 

London's  Enejelopoodia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Arddtectnre  and 
Furniture.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LouDOK ;  with  more  than  2,000 
Woodcuts.   8vo.  63a. 

London's  Hortns  Britannicns; 

or.  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected 
by  Mrs.  LouDOir.  8to.  Sis.  id. 


llrs.  London's  Lady's  Oonmtiy 

Companion:  or.  How  to  Badoy  a 
Country  JAt»  jRationally.  ^FMoth 
Edition.       Fqp.Svo.  Ba. 

Xrs.  London's  Amateur  Gar- 
dener's Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to 
what  should  be  avoided  and  done  in  a 
Garden.  Second  Bditiao,  reriaed. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuta,  7s.  6d. 

Low's    Elements   of  Praetiflal 

Agriculturejoomprehending  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Plantiu  the  HosbaadiT  of 
the  Domestic  Anunals,  and  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Farm.  New  Edition; 
with  aoo  Woodcuta.   8vo.21a. 

Kaoanlay.  —  Speeohes   of    tke 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  MiCAUiaT.  Oomded 
by  HIMSXL7.    8vo.  12s. 

Maeanlay. «— The   Satorj    «f 

England  from  the  Accieation  of  Jamea 
If.  By  the  Bl|ht  Hon.  Lord  Ma- 
cxXTLAT.  New  Edition.  Vols.  Land 
U.  8vo.  SSa. ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  98a. 

Lord  Maeanlay's  Sstozr  of  Xa|r- 

land  from  the  Aooaseion  of  Jamea  11. 
New  Edition  of  the  first  Four  Votumaa 
of  the  OotoTo  Edition, 
corrected.   7  vols,  poet  8vo.  Oa.  i 


Lord  Kaeanlaj's   Critieal  and 

Historical  Easays  oontrlbnted  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.    Four  BditlonB  :— 

1.  A  LiaaABT  BsmoK  (tbt  JifM^),la 
*  vou<  ovo.  pcioo  Soc 

1.  CoMDleta  in  Owe  TeLVMB,  with  Por. 
tntt  sad  VlffiMtU.  Saoara  cvMm 
•vo.  pric*  SU.  duca  i  or  aOi.  ealC. 

S.  AaoUier  Nbw  Bsinoa,  la  S  veto.  ftp. 
Ovo.  price  lis.  doth. 

4.  The  PaorLB'a  EDtrtoK.  la  S  vela, 
erowa  6?o.  price  8s.  dola. 

Maeanlav.  ^  Lays  of  Ansiant 

Boma,  with  /cry  and  the  A'aiarfa.  By 
the  Right  Hem.  Lord  MACAinuAT. 
New  Edition.  16mo.  price  4a.  8£elolhi 
or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Maeanlay's  Lays  of  Aneient 

Rome.  With  numerous  lUuatraiiona, 
Original  and  from  the  Autioua,  drawn 
on  wood  by  George  8charC  Jan.  Fcp. 
4to.  21s.  boards;  or  tts.  bound  m 
morocco. 

Xae  I>onald.^iPoems.  By  Oaorgv 

Mac  Dokald,  Author  of  Wttklm  amd 
WitMout.   Fcp.8vo.7a. 
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Donald.  *  Within     and 

WKhoat:  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
GbobobMacDovaij).  Fq^.8T0.te.6a. 

Xae  Dongall.  ^  The  Theory  of 

War  iUostrated  by  numerous  Examples 
fkxxm  History.  Iqr  Lientensat-Colonel 
Mac  Douexix,  C!ommandant  of  the 
Staff  CoUege.  Second  BdUum,  rwUBd, 
Post  8vo.  with  Plans,  10s.  6d. 

Xae  Donffall. -«  The  Campaigns 

of  HanmbaU  arranged  and  critioaUy 
oonsidered,  expressly  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
denU  of  MlUtary  History.  By  Lieut.- 
CoL  P.  L.  Mao  DoueAU.,  Commandant 
of  the  Staff  College.    Post  8vo.  7b.  6d. 

K'Dongall.  ^  The      Sventftil 

Voyageof  i7.1f .  Dteeowrv  Skip  Resolute 
to  tkt  Arctic  Meffiom  im  aeardk  tf  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  the  Mining  Crewt 
cf  H.M.  Diacocery  8kip$  £rebtts  and 
Terror,  1862. 1853, 1854.  By  Qxoros  F. 
M'DouOALL,  Master.  With  a  coloured 
Chart.  Illustrations  in  Lithography, 
and  Woodcuts.  8yo.tls. 

Sir  Jaaiei  Xackintoah'a  IGseel- 

laneous  Works  :  Indndlng  his  Contri- 
butions to  The  Ifidinburgh  Review. 
Complete  In  One  Volume ;  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  doth ;  or  aOs.  bound  in  calf:  or  in 
S  vols.  tap.  8vo.  21s. 

Sir  James  Xaekintosh's  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  final  Establishment  otthe  Reform- 
ation.  2  vols.  8vo.  21b. 

Xaeleod.— The  Elements  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  By  HxmTDuinrnro 
MACXJiOD,Barrlster«t-Law.    8vo.  16s. 

Xaeleod.  -i-  The   Theory    and 

Practice  of  Banking:  With  the  Ele- 
mentary Prindplesof  Currency,  Prices, 
Credit,  and  Exchanges.  By  Hxitbt 
Duvvnro  Maclbod,  Barrister^it-Law. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo.  908. 

K'Cnlloch*s   Diotionarj,    Prae- 

tical.  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce,    and    Commercial    Mavi- 
miou.     Illustrated  with   Maps  and 
New  Edition,  corrected;  with 


Plans. 

Supplement. 

russia,fi68. 


8vo.  obs.  cloth;    half- 


K'Calloch*s    Dietionarr,    Oeo- 

graphioal.  Statistical,  and  Historical. 
of  the  various  Countries.  Piaess,  and 
nindpal  Natural  OUecU  In  the  World. 
Illustrated  with  Sixlarge  Maps.  New 
Edition,  revised.   2  vols.  8vo.  68s. 


Magnire. -^Bome;    its   Bnler 

and  its  InstitnUoDS.  ByJoHvFBAVcis 
Maouibs,  M.P.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Pope  Pius  EC.   Poet  8vo.  10s.  Sd. 

Xrs.  Xarcet's  GonversationB  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Ele- 
mente  of  that  Sdeuee  are  fkmiliarly  ex- 
plained. Thirteenth  Edition,  enlaraed 
and  corrected;  with  S4  Plates,  ^p. 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Urs.  Xareet's  ConTorsatiotts  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  fiuwiliarly  expbdned 
and  illustrated  by  Experiments.  New 
Edition,  improved.  2vols.fi^.8val48. 

Xartinean.  —  Stadies  of  Chris- 

tiaaitir:  A  Series  of  Original  Papers, 
now  first  collected,  or  New.  By  Jambs 
Mabtut-bau.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

]Iartinean.^EndeaTonrs  after 

the  Christian  Life:  Discourses.  By 
Jaubs  Mabthtbait.  S  vols,  poet  8vo. 
price  7b.  6d.  each. 

Kartinean.  ^-^  Hymns   ton  the 

Christian  Church  and  Hcftie.  Col- 
lected and  edited  byJAXBsMABxnrBAU. 
eleventh  Bdition.  12mo.  Ss.  6d.  doth, 
or  5s.  calf ;  >Mi  JStfMm,  82mo.  la.  4d. 
cloth«  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

KartineaiL^illisoeUanies:  Ckmi-  ' 

prising  Essays  chiefly  religions  and 
controversiaL  By  Jaxxs  Mabxivxau. 
Crown  8vo.  9e. 

Xannder^s  Sdentiilo  and  lite- 
rary Treasury :  A  new  and  popular 
EncycloiMBdla  of  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres;  Induding  all  Branches  of 
Sdence,  and  every  sutject  connected 
with  Literature  and  Art.    Fop.8vo.10i. 

Kannder*s   Biographioal  Trea- 

suzv;  consistingof  Memoirs,  Sketdies. 
and  brief  Notioee  of  above  12.0U0  Emi- 
nent Persons  of  All  Ages  ana  Nations, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History : 
Formiitg  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Biography.    Fcp.8vo.10B. 


Xannder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Library  of  Relbrenoe ;  oom- 
prising  an  EngUsh  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  a  Universal  Uaaetteer,  a 
Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrondosy,  a 
Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  or  the 
Peerage,  numerous  usefru  Tahlea,  &c. 
Fcp.8vo.10B. 
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JCannder^s  Trearary  of  Hatural 

Hittonr;  or.BPopalAr  Dlctionaiy  of 
Animated  Mature:  In  which  the 
Zoological  Charaeteristica  that  dia* 
tinsuiBh  the  different  Claaaea.  Qenera, 
and  Speciea,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  Interestins  Information  illos- 
trative  of  the  Hatnta,  Instincta,  and 
General  Economyof  the  Animal  King- 
dom.   With  000  Woodcttta.    Fcp.lOs. 

Uaimder'B  Historical  Treasury ; 

oompriBing  a  General  Introductory 
Outlme  of  Universal  Histonr,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  and  a  Series  of  Separate 
Histories  or  every  principal  Nation 
that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Ciondition,  the  Moral  and  Social 
Character  of  their  respective  luliabl- 
tanta,  their  Religion,  Manners,  and 
Cuatoma,  &c.   Fcp.8vo.108. 

I  Manndor^B  Treasury  of  Oeogra- 

!  phy.  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive, 
and  Political ;  containing  asuocinct  Ao- 

I  oomit  of  Every  Comitry  in  the  World : 
Preceded  hyan  Introductory  Ontiiue 
of  the  History  of  Gec«raphy ;  a  Fami- 
liar Inquiry  Into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different 
Nations ;  ana  a  View  of  the  Relations 
of  Geography  to  Astronomy  and  the 
Physical  Sciences.  Completed  by 
WillAv  Huohxs.  F.R.0.8.  With? 
Maps  and  16  Steel  Plates.  Fcp.8vo.108. 

Meriyale.  —  A  History  of  the 

Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the 
Rev.  Chasuks  Meritalb,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  with  Maps. 

ToLS.  I  and  II.  compriting  the  History  to 
t>i«  Fall  of  Julius  Cmmr.  Srcond  Edition.  28a. 

Vol.  III.  to  th«  EaUbllahmcnt  of  the  Mon- 
archy b  J  AMigualhM,   Second  Ed  ition Ua. 

ToL-.  TV. and  T.  from  ^Mj^iMfiMto  CZaiMfttM, 
B.C.  27  to  A,.D.  M  S2a. 

Vol.  VI.  from  the  Reign  of  Nero,  a.v.  &1.  to 
the  Fall  of  Jenualrm,  A.D.  TO I6t. 

Kerivale.  —  The    Fall    of    the 

Roman  Republic :  A  Short  Hbtory  of 
Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Mkbiyalb,  B.  D..  hite 
Fellow  of  St.  John'sCoileire.  Cambridge. 
New  Edition.    l&no.78.6d. 

Herivale    (Miss).  ^  Christian 

Records :  A  Short  History  of  Apostolic 
Am.  By  L.  A.  Mbbivalb.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7b.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's   Foot  and 

How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  EichtkEdUUmj  ] 
with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  ; 
and  Hunters  in  particular.  IS  Plates 
and  12  Woodcuts.    By  W.  Milbs,  Esq.  , 
Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


Miles^s  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse- 
shoeing. With  Plates  and  Woodeata. 
Second  Edition.    PoatSvo.2a. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Choreh    . 

of  Christ.   With  Additions  fay  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  MiurXB,  D.D.,  r.R.8.    A     , 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  additional 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  T.  Gbastkajc.  B  J>. 
4  vols.  8vo.  628. 

James   Montgomery's   Poetieal   ' 

Works :  Collective  Edition ;  with  the    ' 
Author's    Antobioffraphieal   Pre&oes. 
complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait 
and   Vignette.      Square   crown   Svo.    t 
lOe.  6d.  doth ;  morocco,  21s.— Or,  in  4 
vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Plates,  14s. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  8onl 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  rdation 
to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Obobgb 
MooBB,M.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  6a. 

Moorft/— Man  and  his  Motives. 

By  Gbobox  Mooxb,  M.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

reUtion  to  the  Mind.  By  O.  MooBS. 
M.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  68. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Jonmal,  and  , 

Correspondence   of  Thomas    Moore.    > 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Johjt 
RvssBLL,  M.P.     With  Portraita  and 
Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  Svo.  M.  4b. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetieal  Works : 

Comprising  the  Author's  Recent  Intro> 
ductfons  and  Notea.  The  anraeeUoH's 
Kdition,  crown  SV0.  with  Portrait, 
ISs.  Od.  cloth :  morocoo  by  Uayday,  21s. 
—Also  the  LUnrar^  SdiUon,  wit£  Por- 
trait  and  Vignette,  medium  Svo.  21s.  ! 
cloth ;  morocoo  by  Hayday,  42b.'- And 
the  Fint  eoUeeted  Edition,  in  10  vols.  . 
fop.Svo.witiiPortraitaadldPlatea,SSa.    ; 

Moore.  —  Poetry  and  Pietnres  ! 

from  Thomas  Moore :  Being  Selections  | 

of  the  most  popular  and  admired  at  \ 

Moore's  Poems,  copiously  illustrated  ; 

with  highlv-ftnished  Wood  Bugravinga  ; 

from  orifpnal  Designs    \xy   eminent  ' 
Artists.      Fcp.  4to.  price  218.  cloth ; 
or  4S8.  bound  in  moroooo  by  Hayday. 

Moore's    Songs,    Ballads,    and   , 

Sacred  Songs.  New  Bditioii,  printed  i 
in  Ruby  Tyi>e ;  with  Oie  Note«,  and  a 
Vignette  flroin  a  Design  by  T.  CreswidE, 
R.A.  SSnio.  2b.  6d.  —  An  Edition  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle,  5a. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 
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Koore*8  Sacred  Songi,  the  Sym- 
phonies and  AccompanimenU,  arranged 
for  One  or  more  voiccsi,  printed  with 
the  Words.    Imperial  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Koore'8  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  IS  highly- 
finished  Steel  Plates  fh>m  Original 
Designs  bv  Corbould,  Meadows,  and 
8tepnanoff,  engraved  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath. 
New  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  ISs. 
cloth ;  morooco,  288. 

Xoore'e   Lalla   Sookh.       New 

Edition,  prhkted  in  Rnby  Type ;  with 
the  Preface  and  Notes  from  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  Moore' »  Poetical  Works, 
and  a  Frc>nti8picce  from  a  Ilesign  by 
Kenny  Meadows.  82mo.  2».  6d.— An 
Edition  in  lOmo.  with  Vignette,  &s. ;  or 
12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Haj-day. 

Moore*8  Lalla  Bookh.    A  Hew 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations 
from  original  Designs  by  Johh  Tus- 
irrsL,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Bro- 
thers Dalzibl.    Fcp.  4to. 

[/«  preparation. 

Koore'B  Irish  Kelodies.    A  Kew 

Edition,  with  13  highh--flnished  Steel 
Phites.  from  Original  Designs  by  emi- 
nent Artixts.  Square  crown  8vo.  2l8. 
doth ;  or  Sis.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Koore*8  Irish  Kelodies,  printed 

in  Rabv  Type ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of 
Moore^B  Poetical  Works,  the  Adver- 
tisemeiits  originally  prcnxed,  and  a 
Portrult  of  the  Author.  82mo.  2s.  Gd. 
An  Edition  in  IGmo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  128. 6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Koore's  Irish  Kelodies.     Illns- 

trated  by  D.  Haclise.  R.A.  Kew  Edi- 
tion ;  with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel, 
by  P.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo. 
81s.  6d.  boards ;  or  £2. 128.  Od.  morocco. 

Koore's    IziBh    Melodies,    the 

Music,  namely,  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  by  Sir  Jokn  Stsvkn- 
BOir  and  Sir  Hxitbt  Bishop,  printed 
with  the  Words.  Imperial  8vo.  81s.  6d. 
doth ;  or  42s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The    Harmonised    Airs     from 

Moore's  Irish  Mdodim,  ns  originallv 
arrang«<>d  for  Two,  Tiiree,  or  Four 
Voices,  printed  with  the  Wonls.  Imp. 
8vo.  15s.  cloth ;  or  26s.  haLf-bonnd  In 
morocco. 


Moore's  National  Melodies,  with 

Music.  National  Airs  and  other  Songs, 
now  first  collected.  By  Tboxas 
MooRB.  The  Music,  fur  Voice  and 
Pianoforte,  printed  with  the  Words. 
Imp.  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  doth;  or  428.  half- 
bound  In  morocco. 

M  0  0  r  e '  8     Epicurean.       Kew 

Edition,  with  the  Notes  from  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  l£oore't  Poetical 
Works  i  and  a  Vignette  enmved  on 
Wood  from  an  original  Design  by  D. 
Maclisb,  R.A.  16mo.  5e.  doth;  or 
128. 6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Morell.  —  Elements  of  Psycho- 
logy :  Part  I.,  containing  the  Analysis 
or  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By  J.  D. 
MoBELL,  M.A.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post  8vo.  7b.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.      Second  and 

cheaper  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Morton.— The  Sesources  of  Es- 
tates: A  Treatise  on  the  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  Oeneral  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  Property.  By  Johk 
LocKHART  MoBTOK,  CivU  and  Agri- 
cultural Enghieer ;  Author  of  Tlilrteen 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Prize  Ks- 
saj's.  With  25  Lithographic  lUustrar 
tions.    Royal  8vo.  Sla.  6d. 

Koseley's  Kechanieal  Principles 

of  Engineering  and  Architecture.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged ;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 

Colonel  AamKB  MouKTAiir.  Aide- 
de-€amp  to  the  Queen,  and  AoJutant- 
Gcneral  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in 
India.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mouktaxk. 
Second  Edition,  Portrait.  Fcii.  8vo.  68. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the 

Lani^uage  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  William  Mubb,  of 
Caldwell,  vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
86s.;  Vol.  IV.  l&s.;  and  Vol.  V.  18s. 

Murray's  SnoydopsBdia  of  Geo- 
graphy, comprising  a  complete  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Earth :  Exhibiting  lU  Rela- 
tion to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Phy- 
sical Structure,  the  Natural  History  of 
each  Country,  and  the  Industry.  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  ClvU. 
and  Social  State  of  All  Nations.  Second 
Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  other  Woodcuts.   8vo.a0s. 
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Korray.^French  Finanoe  and 

Financiers  nnder  Looia  the  Fifteenth. 
By  Jambs  Mubbjlt.   8vo.  10b.  6d. 

Keale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or, 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  oontrairted 
in  the  liBiit  Hours  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons. By  the  R«v.  Ebskotb  Nbajlb, 
HjL.   2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  6s.  each. 

ITonnanb^    (Xarqnii    of).-«A 

Year  of  Revolution.  From  a  Journal 
kept  in  Paris  in  the  Tear  1848,  By  the 
Haxquis  ov  NoBiLUTBT,  K.G.  2  vols. 
8vo.  24s. 

0|^Tie.*iThe   Master-Builder's 

Plan:  or.  the  Principles  of  Orvanic 
Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Typi- 
cal Forms  of  Animals.  By  Gbobgb 
OeiLTiB,M.D.  Post  8vo. with 72  Wood- 
cuts, price  68. 6d. 

Oldacre  —The  Last  of  the  Old 

S<|uires.  A  Sketch.  By  Cbbbio 
Oldacbb,  Esq.,  of  Sax-Noixnanbury. 
Croiwn  8vo.  Os.  6a. 

Osborn.  — Qnedah;    or,  Stray 

Leaves  tmm  a  Jounul  in  Malayan 
Waters.  By  Captain  ShbbabdOsbobit. 
R.N..C.B.  With  a  coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  nioatrations.   Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Oibom.— The  BisooTerr  of  the 

North-West  Passage  by  H.M.8.  Iwoet- 
Uoator,  Captain  R.lf 'cTlubb,  1850-18M. 
Sdited  by  Captain  Shbba.b3>  Osborv, 
C.B.  Second  Edition,  revised;  with 
Portrait,  Chart,  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 
price  15s. 

Profenor  Owen's  Lectures    on 

fhe  Comparative  AnatoiAy  and  Physio- 
logy of  Che  Invertebrato  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Oollego  of  Surgeons. 
Second  Edittoo,  with  Ss  Woodcuts. 
8ro.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's   Lectures   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  de- 
ired  at  the  Royal  College  of  Suiveons 


liverei 

in  18U  and  1816. 


Vol.  1. 8vo.  Ite. 


Kemoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the 

Arctic  Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
E.  Pabbt,  MJk.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Fourth  Edition: 
with  a  Portrait  and  coloured  Cluot  of 
the  North-West  Passage.    Fcp.8vo.&s. 

Pattison.— -The  Earth  and  the 


Dr.  Pereira*s  Elements  of  Xate- 

ria  Mcdica  and  TherapeutieB.  TMnl 
Bditioity  enlarged  and  improviBd  frocn 
the  Author's  Materials  by  A.  8.  Tat- 
i/>B,  ILD.,  and  O.  O.  Bsbs, 
Vol.  1.  8vo.  28b.  :  VoL  U.  Part  I. 
VoL  II.  Part  11. 


Word  :  or.  Qeology  Ibr  Bible  Students. 
I.  PATTIBOir,  F.G.S. 
coloured  Map,  Ss.  6d. 


wora  :  or.  ueoiogy  mr  tnoie  Muaents. 
By  S.  R.  PATTIBOir,  F.G.S.    Fcp.  8vo. 


M.D. 


Dr.  Pereira*s  Lectnret  on  Polar- 
ised Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on 
the  Microscope.  2d  Edition,  enlaived 
flromthe  Author's  Materials  by  Bar. 
B.  PowBLL,M.A.  Tc9,  ftro,  Wnnrtcnta. 
price  7s. 

Perry.— The  Pranks,  from  their 

First  Appearance  in  History  to  the 
Death  or  King  Pepin.  By  Waiabb  C. 
PxBBT.Barrister^at-Law.  8vo.UB.Sd. 

Pesehel's  Elements  of  Phyriea. 

Translated  firom  the  German,  with 
Notes,  by  E.  Wsar.  With  Diamam 
and  Woodcuts.   8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  Ua, 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introdno- 

tlon  to  Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  H.  J.  Bboozb,  F.B.8..  F.O.a.: 
and  W.  U.  Millbb,  M. A.,  F.G.S.  Wtth 
uumerouB  Woodcuta.    Post  8vOb  ISk 


Phillips.-^  Chiide  to  Oeology. 

By  Jomr  Phtluts,  MJL,  F.1L8., 
F.G.S..AC  FMuih  Edition,  eomolad: 
with  4  Plates.   Fcp.  8vo.  6a. 

Phillips.— JElgunes  and  Deaerip- 

tions  of  the  PauBOBoic  Fossils  of  Coni- 
wiO],  Devon,  and  West  Somerset:  ob- 
served in  this  course  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By 
JoHv  PHnxipa,  F.BJ3..  F.a.S.,  Ac 
8vo.  with  00  Plates,  SB. 

Piesse*s  Art  of  ParfomerT,  and 

Methods  of  Obtalnimr  the  Odonn  of 
PlanU;  with  InatraoQona lur  the  Ma> 
nufacture  of  Petfhmes  fi»r  the  Hand- 
kerchiet  Scented  Powders,  Odorons 
Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomasums,  Co^ 
mAiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  Ac:  and  an 
Awendix  on  the  Cokmra  of  Flowws. 
Artificial  Fruit  Essencea,  fte.  Haeomd 
Bdiiion  ;  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  fla.  Sd. 

Captain  Portloek's  Beport  on  the 

Geolonr  of  the  County  ofXiondoBdarnr, 
and  ofParts  of  Tsrrone  and  Fwrmaaaffn. 
examined  and  described  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  MMt0r'<3«nnaI  andBosrd 
of  Ordnance.   8vo.  with  48  Plates,  SAs. 
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Powell.*— EsMTi  on  the  Spirit  of 

the  IndofBtiTe  Philosophy,  the  Unity 
of  Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Crea- 
tion. Bj  the  Rev.  Badks  Powxll, 
M.A.,&c.  Crown  8vo. Woodcuts.  12B.6d. 

PowelL— ^Chrifltiaiiity    without 

Judaism :  A  Second  Series  of  Essays 
on  the  tJnity  of  Worlds  and  of  Mature. 
By  the  Rev.  BAsnr  Powzix,  MJk.,&c. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Pjeroit— The  Colleffian's  Ghiide ; 

or,  BeooUections  of  CoUege  Davs :  Set- 
tins  forth  the  Advaiitaces  and  Temp- 
tatums  of  a  University  Education.  By 
the  Bev.  J.  Ptcbovt,  B.A.  Second 
MMttan,    Wop.  8to.  fls. 

Fveroft'i    Conne    of    Sofflieh 

Readinff ;  or,  How  and  What  to  Read : 
▲dafiCea  to  erery  taste  and  capacity. 
With  Literary  Anecdotss.  Fcp.  8vo.fis. 

Pyeroft*!  Grieket-Pield  ;  or,  the 

Science  and  History  of  the  Game  of 
Cricket  Second  Edition;  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Qnatre&gee  (A.  De).^-3Umhlef 

of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  SicUy.  By  A.  Db  Quatsb- 
VAOXB,  Hemb.  Inst.  Translated  by 
£. com'.   2 vols. post 8vo. Ifis. 

Baikes  (C.) — ^ITotee  on  the  Be- 

▼olt  in  the  North- Western  Provinces 
of  India.  Ry  Cbaslu  Raxus,  Judn 
of  the  Sndder  Court,  and  late  Civil 
Commissiouer  with  Sir  Colin  CUnp- 
hdl.   8T0.78.6d. 

Baikei  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Tbokas  Raikss,  Esq., 
from  WSl  to  1847 :  ComprisinK  Remi- 
nlaoenose  of  Social  and  PoUUcal  Life 
in  London  and  Paris  dnrtns  that  pe- 
riod.   2  vols,  crown  8to.  price  12s. 

Barey.-i-A  Complete  Treatise  on 

the  Selenoe  of  Handling,  Edneatlnff, 
and  Taminft  all  Horses;  with  a  rail 
and  detailed  Narrative  of  his  Bxpe- 
ftence  and  Practice.  By  JoKir  8. 
Raext,  of  Ohio,  U.  5.  In  1  vol.  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  IJMtt  ready, 

Dr.  £0000*1  Kedioal  Guide :  Oom- 

Slng  a  complete  Modem  Dlapensa- 
\  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
uisulshfaig  Symptoms.  Causes.  Pre- 
ventioo.  Cure,  and  Palliation  or  the 
Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larvsd  by  Dr.  H.  Rsicb.   8vo.  Its. 


Beade.— The  Poetioal  Worka  of 

John  Edmund  Beade.  New  Edition| 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Additional 
Poems.   4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  20s. 

Beoi.— Personal   Harrative  of 

the  Siefvs  of  Lueknow.  tnok  its  com- 
mencement to  ita  Relief  by  Sir  Colin 
CampbelL  By  L.  E.  Rbkb.  one  of  the 
surviving  Deroaders.  Third  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  fts.  6d. 

Bich'i  Qluttrated  Companion  to 

the  Latin  JHctionarr  and  Greek  Lexi- 
con; Forming  a  Oloesary  of  all  the 
Words  reprssenting  Visibls  Objects 
connected  with  the  Arts.  Manu&ctures, 
and  Every-Day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  about  2.000  Woodcuts  flrom  the 
Antique.    Post  8vo.  Vm, 

Biohardion.— Fourteen     Years* 

Szperienoe  of  Cold  Water:  Ita  Uses 
and  Abuses.  By  Captain  M.  Richabd- 
80V.   Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Honomanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Riding  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted 
to  the  Guidance  of  Ladlea  and  Gentle- 
men on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field : 
With  Instructions  for  Brealdng-in  Colts 
and  Toung  Horses.  By  Captain  Riox- 
AXDSOV.  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragooau. 
With  6  Plates.    Square  crown  Svo.  Ite. 

Household    Prajeri    for    7our 

Weeks:  With  additional  Pr^ers  for 
Special  Occasions.  To  which  is  added 
a  Course  of  Scripture  Reading  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Vear.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £. 
RiDDLi,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Biddlef  ComploU  LatUt-Bnglish 

and  EngUsh-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  CoUeges  and  Schools,  ivew  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  connected.   8vo.  21s. 


Biddlo's  Diamond  Latin-Bnglish 

Dictionary.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning. 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of 
Latin  Classical  Words.  Royal  82mo.4a. 


Biddle'a  Copioni   and   Critioal 

Latln-Ettrilsh  Lexioon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionariea  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Freond.   Post  4to.  Sis.  6d. 

BiTors'i  Booe-Amateur^s  Guide ; 

containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all 
the  line  leading  variety  of  Roses  j-egu- 
larly  classed  in  thehr  respective  Fami- 
lies :  their  Historrand  Mode  of  Culture. 
Sizfli  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  ed. 


NEW  TTOBsa  A 


I  Dr.  E.  Sobiiuoii'i   Qr«Bk  and 

!        great  part  rt-writtoi.   Sio.  IBs. 

;  Mr.  Henry  Boeem"*  Einyi  se- 

I        Imrai  EivifK.     8«ond  WWoii,  itlUl 
AiUltlon«.   5vota.lbp.BTO.aii. 

Dr.  Boe«t'B  Themirai  of  £ng- 

lilb  Wonls  Biitl  Phiaara  elMrt^  and 

ComroBltio^    EHBh  Edttton,  revlied 
and  Gnprored.    Crown  S»o.  iO«.  M. 

Bonalds's  Fly-FiiluT'i  Entomo- 

JojCT '    With  eoloored   R«preMntation 


Scoffeni  (Dr.)— Projectila  We»-   | 
™in  nt  Wsr  and  Bijiloslie  Componnflt. 


Sir  Edward  Seaward'a  Narrative 


The   Sermon   in    the    Hoont. 


Bowton's  Dshater:  A  Berios  ol 

<»niplet«ne1»IMj>iilUiworI><b^, 
■ID  plelurE  renew  to  tbe  ten  Boutco  ot 
Infiinnatton.   Fcp.  Bro.fc. 

Dr.  C.  W,  BnsBell'l  Life  of  Cardi- 
SidModem^'wiUi Porti»it «nd  Fto- 

Ths  BsinU  oni  Blanple.    Bj 

I      til*  AntluT  of  I^tUm  ■*  >r  traiiwmn 
JWflidi,  Ac   Fi^Sm.n. 

Bohener.— Travel*  In  the  Free 
'.   SehimmelPoimuwlt       (Mrs.)  — 

Life  of  Hnry  Anne  SchinmelPenr '-  '- 
;        Jtoral,  and  oUier  Woikt    Bftlli 
*  voli.  [NBl  Sio.  wHh  Portratl,  IS 
Dr.    L,    E.'. 


jup.,F.sj.  laooTVea. 


Dlum4,  dei^nt«1y  as 


AMYHERTiERT. 2e.  fid, 

GBltTRUDB 28- *d. 

■rheEABL'S  DAUGHTER. . Ss.  6d 
The  EXPERIENCEofLTrE..S>.  6d 

CLEVE  HALL 3«.  «d 

IVORS,  ortlieTwo  Coumins  3i.  6d 
KATHARINE  ASHTON  ....38.  6<I. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL  ..5s.  Od. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE 

A   Tale    of   Ensliah 


of   Enslii 


HoadijigB  for  every  Day  ia  Lent :  ] 
Comnlled  trom  the  Wiitingi  of  Ulihap  i 
JuBiivTmo".   Fcip.Svo.Sa.  [ 

Beadinga  for  a  Month  prepaii 
lory  to  Confirmation ;  Compiled  fro 
of  the  Engliab  Church.   Fep.Bvo.M. 


Bowdler's  Family   Shakapeare: 

with  propriety  1'«™J  '?''v|"   '^m 
The  UJminj  aHKon.  In  One  folnmB, 
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Sharp's  Kew  Britisli  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  tlie 
British  Islands  and  narrow  Seas :  Lom- 

Srlsingconcise  Descriptions  of  about 
5,000^»lace8.  Seats,  Natural  Features, 
and  Ohiects  of  Note,  founded  on  the 
Sst  authorities.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2. 16s. 

Short  WMst ;  its  Else,  Progress, 

and  Laws :  With  Observations  to  make 
any  one  a  Whist-Player.  Contaimng 
Sso  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassnio, 
Ecart«,  CribbaKe.  Backganmion.  By 
SSorX.  Newll^tion:  with  Precepts 
for  Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B.   Fcp.  8vo.  3b. 

Sinclair. —The  Journey  of  Life. 

By  CATHEEnra  Snrcia.iB,  Author  oi 
TkeButiMMofWe.   Pcp.8vo.5s. 

Sir  Boger  De  Coverley.    From 

the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illus- 
tratioM^  by  W.  Hbwby  Wills  ;  imd  12 
Wood  Engravings  firom  Designs  by  F. 
TjLTLEB.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6a. ;  or  aa. 
in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

The  Sketches :  Three  Tales.    By 

the  Authors  of  Amy  Herbert,  The  Old 
Man*9  Home^  and  EawJcttone.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  4b.  6d. 

Smee's   Elements    of     Electro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Edition,  revised ; 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  ad. 

Smith  (G.)— History  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism.  By  Gkobge  Smith, 
FrA.S.,  Author  of  Sacred  AnnaZt,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  We»1«y  and  his  Times:  VOL.  II. 
7%»  Middle  Age  of  Methoautm,  nom 
1791  to  1816.   Crown  8vo.  l(te.  6d.  each. 

Smith  (0.  V.)  —  The  Prophecies 

relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyr^s. 
XranSSted  from  the  Hebrew,  with  His- 
torical Introductions  Md  Notes,  ex- 
hibiting the  principal  Results  of  the 
SSntDisooveriea.  By  Gboegb  Vakcb 
SiciTH,B.A.    Po8t8vo.l08.6d. 

Smith  (J.)— The  Voyage  and 

Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  With  Disser- 
tations on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Lake,  and  the  Ships  and  Na^gation 
of  the  Ancieuts.  By  Jaicbs  Siara, 
F.R.S.  With  Charts,  Views,  and 
Woodcats.   Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Sydney 
Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Laj)Y  Hol- 
LAiTD.  With  a  Selection  from  liis 
Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Avsxur.  New 
SdiHtm.    2  vols.  8vo.  288. 


The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works :  Indudiug  his  Con- 
tributions to  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Three  Editions :  — 

1.  A  LiBRART  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3 
vola.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  368. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Yolcmb,  with  Por- 
trait and  ViRnette .  Square  crown,  8to. 
2l8.  cloth ;  or  30s.  hound  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Ediiioh,  in  3  toIs.  fcp. 
8to.  21s. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  PhJoBophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  m 
the  Years  1804  to  1806.    Fcp.8vo.78.        ! 

Snow.— Two  Years'  Cmise  off  | 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Falldand  Islands. 
Patagonia,  and  in  the  River  Plate :  A    , 
Nairotiveof  Life  in  the  Southern  8^.    I 
By  W.  Pabkbe  Snow,  late  Commander    i 
of  the  Mission  Yacht  AUen  Qardbner. 
With  Charts  and  Illustrations.   2  vols. 

post  8vo.  246. 

Bobert  Sonthey's  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works :  containing  all  the  Author's 
last  Introductions  and  Notes,  The 
Library  Edition,  complete  m  One  Vo- 
lume,  with  Portraits  and  „V^?«*®- 
Medium  8vo.  21s.  doth :  A^B.^onnd 
in  morocco.- Also,  tiie|<r»«<»««gtod 
Edition^  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait and  19  Vignettes,  price  85s. 

The   Life    and   Correspondence 

of  the  late  Robert  Southey .  Edited  by 
his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.C.  Southbt,  M.A. 
With  Portraits,  &c.  6  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  63s. 

Sonthey^  Beetorr^mplete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  theRev. 
J.  W.  WjLETBii.  B.D.  With  Portar^t, 
Vignette,  Bust,  and  coloured  Plate. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Metho^sm. 
Fourth  EdUion,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  C. 
SOVTHBT,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


Spencer.— Essays,  Scientific,  Po- 
litical, and  speculative.  BvHKaBBBT 
Spekcxb,  Author  of  Social  SUUvu, 
Reprinted  chiefly  from  Quarterly  Re- 
views. 8vo.  12s.  cloth. 


Spencer. 

Psycholc 
Author  o 


The    Principles    of 

Hbbbbbt  Spxkcxb, 
Statict.   8vo.l6e. 
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Stephen.  ^Leetnrei  on  the  ffis- 

tory  of  France.  By  the  Rii^tat  Hon. 
Sir  Jaices  STSpmir,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Bvo.  Mc. 

Stephen.  ^  Ewayt  in  Eederiae- 

tfeal  Biography:  tram  The  Bdiubunrh 
Review.  By  ihe  Right  Hon.  Sir 
JA1R8  STBFHSir,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Third  Edition.   SvoIb. 8vo. Ma. 

Stonehenge-^iTheDog  in  Health 

ana  Disease  :  Comprising  the  various 
Modes  of  Breaking  and  using  him  for 
Hunting.  Ckmrsing.  Shooting,  Ac. ;  and 
including  the  Points  or  Characteristics 
of  Toy  Dogs.  Bv  STOirsHBirQB.  8to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations. 

Lin  tkeprtm, 

8tQnehenge.^The  Oreyhonnd: 

Beii^  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breed- 
ing Jtaaring,  and  Training  Greyhounds 
&r  Public  Running;  their  Diseases  and 
Treatment :  Containing  also  Rules  for 
the  Uanagement  of  Coursing  Meetings, 
and  for  the  Decision  of  Courses.  By 
SxoiTBHXvex.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Woodeats.   Square  crown  8vo.  &s. 


Stow'i  Training  Byrtem,  Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Semi- 
nary for  preparing  Schoolmasters  and 
Oovemessea.  Tenth  Edition;  Plates 
and  Woodeats.    PostSvo.  6s 

Striokland.^Iiive8  of  the  Queene 

of  England.  By  Aoirxs  SraicnAirD. 
Dedinted.  by  express  permission,  to 
HorMafeiitr.  Embellished  with  Por- 
traits of  fcvenr  Queen,  engraved  from 
the  most  anthentic  soonsss.  Oomnlete 
in  8  vols,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  ^^ 

Xemoira  of  the  Life  and  Bervicea 

of  Bear- Admiral  Sir  William  Symonds, 
late  Surveyor  of  the  Navy.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Shaxp.  8vo.  with  niustratians, 
price  21s. 

Ta7lor.^-Lo7ola :  and  Jesnitinn 

in  Its  Rudimoits.  By  laiAO  TatIiOb. 
Post  8vo.  Medallion,  10s.  Sd. 

Taylor.*  Wedej  and  Xethod- 

ism.  By  Isaac  Tatxob.  Post  8vo. 
Portrait,  lOs.  6d. 

Thaeher's  Conner's  Annual  Be- 

mambranosr  and  Stud-Book ;  Being  an 
Alphaintleal  Batarn  of  the  Running  at 
all  Public  Coanlj«  Clabs  in  England, 
Iwiand.  siid  Soottand,  for  the  Season 
1857-8 :  with  the  PeMgren  (as  fiu-  as 
reoelvadjMof  the  Do««.  By  Robbbx 
A»uxwx&BX,IlverpooL   8vo.21s. 

*  .*  Pnbliabsd  samtaUy  la  OeMtr. 


Biihop  Thirlwall^s  Hutwy    of 

Oveeee.    Library  Edition :  wkh  Msm. 
8  vols. 8vo. £L— An  Edition  in 8v3s 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Yl^iette  13tka,  Ka. 

Thomson's  Seaaons.  Edited  hy 
BoLTOTT  CoBiTBT,  Esq.  IlhifltraSed 
with  77  fine  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Membera  ^  thTferfSg 
Club.  Square  crown  Bva  21s.  dotfa^ 
or  a6s.  bound  in  morooeoi.  * 

Thomson  (the  Eev.  Dr.)  — An 

Outline    of  the    neoessary   Laws   oi 
Thoueht :  A  TreatiM  on  Pure  and  Ap- 

SuedLoKic.    By  Wilham  THoiiaoBr. 
».D.    l^Bdftion.  Fep.evo.1k.ef 

Thomson's  Tables  of  IntoMt, 

at  Three.  Four,  Four-and-a-Halt  and 
Five  per  Cent.,  trma  One  Ftooad  to 
Ten  Thousand,  and  from  1  to  SB  Days. 
u>  a  regulsr  progression  of  single  Durs: 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Ratsa! 
from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  andftvn 
One  to  Ten  Yean.  AJso,  numaraus 
o*her  Tables  of  Exchange,  Time,  and 
IMsooautB.   NewEditioiL   IftagwfiST 

The  Thnmh  Bible ;  or,  Terbnm 

Sempitemum.  ByJ.TATi^a.  itrfiir 
an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  T%SjS- 
ments  in  English  Verse.  Rcnintsd 
from  the  Editfon  of  10B3.  Mmoris.6d. 

I 

Tighe  and   Davis.^Annals   of 

Windsor ;  Beinga  History  of  the  Castle 
•nd  Town :  With  somfS  accoont  of  StaB 
andPisoMad;tont.  ftrR.  R.T16KM, 
Esq.  ;  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Em^  BanriaS 
at- Law.  With  numerous  uuistratlons 
i  vols,  royal  8«v.  4BS.  ia. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prieea,  and 

^the  state  of  the  CtreulaUon,  darter 
the  Nine  Years  from  1816  to  1866  iDflhi- 
sive.  Forming  Vole.  V.  and  VL  of 
Tooke's  Hitmrv  of  PHem;  and  en- 
prising  a  oopious  Index  to  the  whole 
^^^i,r  "'^  Thokab  Tookb,  F.R.8. 
and  WauAJC  Nswmabcs.  t  vak. 
8vo.  52s.  6d. 

Townsend.-»Kodem  Bute  Trials 

reidsed   and  illustrated  with  ~ 


M.A..Q.C.    fvols.8vo.«B.        •■^•» 

TroUope.-«Barefaeeter  T^van: 

a  Novel.  By  AivTiroirr  Taouon. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  rnmiiiifti  ia 
One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

TroUope.— The    Warden.     Br 

AlTTHOKTTBOXXOn.  P0St8vO.ieS.ed. 
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Tha  TraTeller's  library:  A  Col- 

leetioa  of  originil  Works  w«n  tdapted  for 
IVowlkr*  uid  Kmifrattt*,  for  Behool-rootn 
LlbrarU$,  the  Librarien  of  Mtehaniar  In- 
tMwlMMM.    Tamtg    Ktn'i   LibraritM,  the 
XttrorMa  qT  5A«|)*«  «Bd  limilar  pnrpose*. 
The  MfMirate  toIusim  are  miited  for  Sdtool 
PrlMMt  FmtnU  to  Ywmg  PMpf*,  end  for 
general    inetmctioa    and     entertainment. 
The  Seriei  eompruea  fourteen  of  the  moet 
popolar  of  Lord  Macanlay'i  ^»ayt   *^ 
Ms   BptM^*   on    Parliamentary   Reform. 
The  departaaent  of  Travels  eontaina  lome 
account  of  eight  of  the  principal  eonntriee  of 
Europe,  aa  well  aa  traTcls  In  four  districta 
of  JLfHoa.in  four  of  America,  and  in  three  of 
Aala.     Madame    Pfeiffer'a   Firit   Journey 
rotmd  the  World  ia  included  :  and  a  general 
Moountof  the  AmtraUan  Coicnt«$.  In  Bio- 
graph;  and  History  wUl  be  found  Z<ord  Ma- 
cauUy*a  Biocraphical  Slietchee  of  Wmrrm 
SattimgB,  CUv€,  Pitt,  WalpoU,  Bacon,  and 
othrra;  bceidea  ICemoira  of  WMington,  Tu- 
rmn$,  F.  Arago,  Ac. ;  an  Eaaay  on  the  Life 
tad  Geaina  of  Ikomuu  JWBcr,  with  Seiee- 
tiona  irom  hia   Writings,   by  Mr.  Henry 
Kogsra;  and  a  hiatory  of  the  Ltiptie  0am- 
foAgn,  by  Mr,  01eJ«,-which  ia  the  only 
separate  sceonat  or  this  remarkable  cam- 
pain.  Works  of  Fiction  did  not  come  within 
thcplan  of  the  TaAVELLsa's  LisiAaT ;  but 
the  Cbn/MM'ofi*  of  a  IKorWwg  Man,  by  Sou- 
Tcstre,  which  la  indeed  a  flcUon  founded  on 
&et,  has  been  tnehuled,  and  has  beea  read 
Mlth  unusaal  interest  by  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  for  whose  use  it  is  especially  re- 
commended.   Domaa's  story  of  the  JVotfre- 
(Tilrmes,  ttiooith  in  form  a  work  of  fletion, 
gives  a  striking  pietnre  of  aa  episode  in  the 
hisiery  of  Russia.    Amongst  ths  works  on 
Science  and  Natural  Phitoaophy,  a  MBcral 
▼iew  of  Creation  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Kemp's 

JndieatumM«f  iiuMnel  remariabls  facts  In 
aataral  history  ars  eollMted.  Dr.  WUaon 
fcss  rontribated  a  popalar  aeeooat  of  the 
Shetrie  TtUgraph.  fn  the  wlumea  oa  the 
09al-Fi«ld$,  and  on  the  Tm  and  other 
Miaiag  DistrleU  of  CommM,  is  ciTen  aa 
aceoant  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Eagbad. 
the  habiU  aad  maaners  of  ths  miaers,  and 
the  sesnery  of  the  anrrouadiag  «wmtry.  It 
oDly  rcmalas  to  add.  that  among  the  Mia- 
celUneoua  Works  are  a  Selection  of  the  best 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  Lord 
CaTUsle%  UetmrM  md  AMrett^i  aa  ao- 
eoaat  of  Jtoraumto*.  hy  »*«  *^-  ^*  '* 
Coaybcare ;  aa  eapositioa  of  ff***^  ■"■ 
aagcmentaad  mismanagement  by  Mr.  wer- 
bert  Speaoer ;  aa  account  of  the  Orlgm  and 
Practice  of  Frimtinf,  by  Mr.  SUrk ;  and  aa 
Inraat  of  Lenim^iffSit.  M'Cnlloeh^To 
be  had,  ia  coMMriete  «•<•  oMiy,  at  £fi.  Ba.  per 
Bot,  boaad  ia  ewth  aad  Isttared. 

tebad  u  orUrlnaUy  iMoed  in  lOS  pwta. 
It.  Mch,  ftnming  50  vote.  U.  6d.  each ;  or 
any  wparale  paita  or  toLhoom. 


plBMnti  Tomer's  8aer«d  History 

of  the  Woiid,  Philoaophlcally  con* 
sidered.  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
8  YoLs.  post  8vo.  Sis.  fld. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages:  Com- 
prising  the  Reigns  from  the  Korman 
Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VUI.    4vo1s.8vo.60b. 

Sharon  TTimer's  History  of  the 

Anglo-SaxoDs,  frona  the  Earliest  Period 
touie  Norman  Conquest.   S  vols.  S6s. 

Dr.  Tarton*8  Kannal  of  the  Land 

and  Fnah-Water  Shells  of  Great 
Britain :  With  Figures  of  eaeh  of  the 
kinds.  New  Edition,  with  Additknui 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gbat.  F.R.S.,  &o..  Keeper 
of  the  Zoological  Collection  in  the 
British  Uuseum.  Crown  8vo.  with 
12  coloured  Plates,  price  ISs.  doth. 

Dr.  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

ManufisctareB.  and  Mines :  Containing 
a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles 
and  Praetioe.  Fourth  Edition,  much 
enlarged.  With  nearly  l,flOO  Wood- 
cuts.   2  vols.  8vo.  eOs. 

Uwins.  *-  Kemoir    of  Thomas 

I  Uwlns.  R.  A.  By  Mrs.  Uwnrs.  With  In- 
ters to  his  Brothers  during  Seven  Tears 
•pent  hi  Itoly ;  and  Oonreapondeoee 
with  the  late  Sir  ThomM  Lawrence, 
Sir  C.  L.  Eaatlake.  A.  £.Chalon,  a.A.. 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  2 
vols,  post  8to. 

Van  der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  fh^na  the  Second 
Dutdi  edition  Mr  the  Rev.  WitiiAK 
Cx^BK,  M.D..  F.R.8.,  Profcejor  ot 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; with  additional  References 
by  the  Author,  t  vols.  8vo.  with  Si 
Hates  of  Figures,  price  60b.  dothjor 
separatdy.  Voi*.  I.  /nperfeftrote,  aOB, 
widVoi..  il.  VertebnUa,  SOs. 

Yehae.— Hemoirs  of  the  C^wt, 

Aristocracy  tand  Diplomacy  pfAurtilm. 
By  Dr.  B.  Vbhbb.  Translated  firom 
the  German  by  Feave  Dsmmub.  2 
vols,  post  Bvo.  ua. 

Von  Tempshy.— Wtla  ;  or,  In- 

ddflDls  and  Personal  AdveDtorea  on  » 
Joumey  in  Mextoo.  GuaUoiala.  wd 
teSnidor  In  the  Tears  186S  ^  UUj 
With  Observations  on  the  Modes  of 
Life  in  thoee  Countries.  ByQ.F.Toir 
Tbhtbkt.  With  numerous  Dlaatrar 
tions.   evo.l8s. 
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Wads.  ^  England'! 

Lmn,  RaUdon.  iDd  Sod;! 

eoltun,  CoDunana,  ud  ■■ 


[land'a  Omatnou 


^„^^je,  Llt*nta»  hhI  Arti.  from  the 
Bultart  Period  IoUwPhm  or  Puts 


HIltOTT,  chlBlli  Onltholoc 
WxtBiHW,  Bm.  With  m 
graph/  or  lbs  AvUior.  ant 

WatMton'i  EiMTi  on  ITatnral 

Uniutbi'n  of  Mli  Anloblwraplkr,  and  1 
PoTU^totUiaAuthoT.  Tcii.Svo.Ii. 
WebitsT  and  ParkM'i  Eneyelo- 


W«ld.  —  Vacatlani  i 


Wald.^^  Vacation  Tonr  in  the 
DnlUdSUUi  and  Cuuda.  BrC.  R. 
Wau^BinliUi.   PoM  Sts.  lOa.  M. 

WMt-^MtnvM  oa  th*  Ditvaaai 

orinbnraaMCUliUiood.  BtCbasu* 
Wht,  irD.,PtiT>ictiiiitalh(HHi>lul 


Tnilwli'i  Fopnlar  TablM  tor 
•aarUinlng  Itae  Vain*  of  Llbhold, 
Leiueliold.  ud  amrrh  Proponj.  H»- 

dltloul  TiblH— Omnloil.  Ailnnonil- 


Ad.   Fosnli BdlUnn.   ^tSni.l<ia. 

minof  I  Abiidnitnt  of  Blaok- 

MiBi'a  CommnitailH  «  Um  Liwi  or 
Bnduid,  tn  K  ■artffl  oT  L«tt«n  m«n  a 
Fifbvto  hli  D»(tal«r.   limo.  ta.  M. 


riiir.niiii.. 

n  EiUtlm.    i 


Yonge.— A  Hew  Ensluli-Qraek 

i^.i CooUlDlnit    Jl    lh«    Ontk    I 


Wonbui.-        .   ..__. 

How    Latin    Qiadni : 

niwr«nil~Riwbj  a^oolij  KlV.  (3"- 
lago,  Lona™  i   Kid  Mu-ltoronnU  OJ- 


Yonge' 


Yongo'i  athovl  Edition  of  HO- 


^i5?m.* 


landJwwU,  It.td.  ' 


Yooatt^ThB  Ham.    By  Vll- 

lliuD  Yon.tt.  Wllh  «  Tr««l»  oT 
DiKlEht.  Niw  EdlUm,  irUh  mmM- 
nu4  Wood  En^nLTlngLfrcD  Detigui 
HU  ind  Oo.'>  EiULIiiD  mhoold  bo  oc- 
dmd.)  8v<i.l0>. 

Toiian.~-Tlie  Doa.  Bj  WUliaaa 

TouU.  A  New  EStkBi  wUh  aiDDe. 
nv  EofivTlun.  tnm  Detlsna  by  W. 
Hairer.  Btd.!*. 

YoDng.^-Tbt  Chilit  of  HlatotT : 

An  ArnuoeBt  gnanded  in  the  FtiU  al 
Hii  UA  on  Eaith.  Br  Jaair  Yodsb, 
LLJ>.  SeoondEdlUoB.  Foal  Bio,  IhU. 

Yonw.— Ibe  MytUrj ;  or,  Xril 

ud  Ood.  By  JQMV  Touie.  LL.D. 
PaateTo.Ta.aa.  . 

Znnpf  t  OminuBT  of  the  Latin 

LuMtnage.  Traiulalad  and  adaptad  br 
UwDHof  GiuUah  Btudenta  hj  Dr.  L. 
Scamra,  F.R.B.E.:  WKb  nDmenos 

., _^„.^. 
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